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PREFACE. 


Rollin's  Ancient  History  is  universally  popular.  In  faithful- 
ness, accuracy  and  simplicity,  it  stands  unrivalled,  and  to  attempt 
to  improve  upon  it  in  these  characteristics,  would  be  labor  mis- 
spent. 

But  its  bulk  precludes  the  work  from  that  extensive  circulation, 
which  its  merits  and  popularity  demand.  An  abridgement  has 
long  been  needed,  especially  for  the  use  of  academies,  colleges, 
and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

The  one  now  offered  to  the  public  claims  no  merit  of  authorship. 
The  object  of  the  editor  has  been  merely  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  Rollin's  History.  For  this  purpose  he  has  endeavored  to  con- 
dense the  details,  without  disarranging  the  plan  of  the  work.  He 
has  not  changed  the  position  of  the  trees  in  so  beautiful  and  fruit- 
ful an  orchard,  nor  uprooted  them  and  planted  others  in  their  stead. 
But  he  has,  with  extreme  caution,  stripped  off  the  leaves  which 
seemed  to  encumber  the  fruit,  and  pruned  away  every  stem  and 
sprout,  apd  occasionally  even  a  goodly  looking  bough,  which  could 
be  spared  without  ^reat  loss  or  injury  to  the  rest 

This  Abridgement  does  not  profess  to  contain  all  that  is  excel- 
lent in  the  original  work,  but  as  much  as  could  be  compressed  into 
this  reduced  size.  A  large  portion  of  the  Introduction  has  been 
omitted.  The  rest  is  condensed  and  divided,  and  the  parts  appear 
in  connexion  with  the  respective  books  for  which  the  author  de- 
signed them.  Most  of  the  dissertations  and  remarks  are  excluded, 
while  that  whicli  is  purely  historical,  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  re- 
tained. Minute  details,  the  particulars  of  battles  and  sieges,  per- 
sonal and  unimportant  incidents,  fabulous  narratives  and  irrelevant 
matter  of  every  description,  are  excluded.  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  narration,  and  the  general 
interest  of  the  story.  To  preserve  as  entirely  as  possible,  the 
peculiar  charm  of  simplicity  which  pervades  the  English  transla- 
tion as  well  as  the  originalJFrench.  an^vhich  consist  partly  in  the 
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turn  of  thought  and  partly  in  the  mode  of  expressioni  the  language 
has  seldom  been  altered  farther  than  was  requisite  to  prune  the 
redundancy  of  words  ;  or  to  adapt  it  to  changes  in  the  context 
effected  in  the  endeavor  to  condense  or  abbreviate.  RoUin  is  still 
permitted  to  speak  for  himself,  and,  although  he  says  not  so  much 
as  in  his  larger  work,  the  ideas,  as  well  as  the  language  in  which 
they  are  conveyed  are  his  own. 

This  book  is,  as  already  intimated,  especially  designed  for  insti- 
tutions in  which  youth  are  educated.  The  editor  has  been  for 
eighteen  years  a  practical  instructor.  He  has  had  opportunity  tp 
observe  what  classes  of  facts  are  best  adapted  to  impress  the  minds 
of  youth,  and  to  give  them  the  clearest  insight  into  general  history. 
Abstruse  reasonings  upon  forms  of  government,  conjectures  about 
motives  of  action,  and  citations  of  numerous  authors,  however  well 
suited  to  mature  scholars,  really  retard  the  progress  of  students 
less  advanced.  Their  judgment,  their  memory,  their  time  of  life, 
qualify  them  rather  for  the  acquisition  of  historical  information, 
upon  which  a  superstructure  of  ratiocination,  or  conjectural  theo- 
rizing, can  be  reared,  if  necessary,  at  a  future  period.  The  attempt 
to  do  too  much,  often  results  in  accomplishmg  too  little.  The 
minds  of  youth  are  distracted  by  what  they  do  not  understand,  or 
cannot  remember,  and  they  are  prevented  from  concentrating  their 
powers  upon  what  is  to  them  intelligible  and  easy  to  be  retained. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  this  book  has  been  prepared. 
It  consists  of  little  else  than  pure  history.  The  editor  commits  it 
to  Providence  with  strong  confidence  that,  as  it  was  designed  for 
usefulness,  and  as  the  mode  of  preparation  is  the  result  of  much 
reflection  combined  with  long  experience  in  the  busmess  of  public 
tuition,  the  success  of  the  work  and  its  general  utility,  will  justify 
the  views  which  he  has  expressed. 

The  propriety  of  attaching  questions  to  each  page  for  the 
convenience  of  teachers,  has  been  duly  considered.  From  the 
multiplicity  of  facts  embraced  in  this  condensed  form,  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  introduce  a  sufficient  number  of  questions  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  instruction,  without  materially  enlarging  the  work, 
or  diminishing  the  amount  of  historical  matter,  either  of  which 
would  defeat  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained.  It  is  also  under- 
stood by  all  persons  accustomed  to  the  business  of  instruction,  that 
no  person  is  competent  to  teach  history,  who  is  not  fully  qualified 
to  frame,  as  he  proceeds*  the  questions  appropriate  to  the  text. 
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ostomi  of  the  InlubitenH 


Its  numerous  cities 

thmus  of  Suez ;  on 
le  north  by  the  Me* 

..   .^ ^.•*.,  through  the  whole 

vuuuiry,  aoout  two  hundred  leagues  in  length.  This  country  is  enclosed 
on  each  side  with  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  very  often  leave,  between 
the  foot  of  the  hills  and  the  river  Nile,  a  tract  of  ground  of  not  above  half 
a  day's  journey  in  length,*  and  sometimes  less. 

On  the  west  side,  the  plain  grows  wider  in  some  places,  and  extends  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues.  The  greatest  breadth  of  Egypt  is  from 
Alexandria  to  Damietta,  being  about  fifty  leagues. 

Ancient  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parts :  Upper  Egypt, 
otherwise  called  Thebais,  which  was  the  most  southern  part;  Middle 
Egypt,  or  Heptanomis,  so  called  from  the  seven  No^ni  or  districts  it  con- 
tained :  Lower  Egypt,  which  included  what  the  Greeks  called  Delta,  and 
all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  along  ^the  Mediterranean  to 
Rh|Docolura,  or  mount  Casius.  Under  Sesostris,  aU  Eg3rpt  became  one 
kingdom,  and  was  divided  into  thirty-six  govemmer;ts  or  Nomi :  ten  in 
Thebais,  ten  in  Delta,  and  sixteen  in  the  country  bet^^een  both. 

The  cities  of  Syene  and  Elephantina  divided  E^'pt  from  Ethiopia; 
and  in  the  days  of  Augustus  were  the  boundaries  of  iihe  Roman  empire. 

*  A  day's  journey  is  twenty.fottr  eaftera,  or  thiity-Uiree  English  haUm  azkd  a  quarter. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THEBAI8. 

Thebes,  from  which  city  Thebais  was  named,  was  sumamed  Hecaton- 
pylos,  from  its  hundred  gates.  Its  population  is  said  to  have  been  so  great 
that  it  could  send  out  at  once  two  hundred  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  from  each  of  its  gates. 

In  the  Thebaid,  now  called  Said,  are  temples  and  palaces,  still  almost 
entire,  adorned  with  innumerable  columns  and  statues.  One  palace  is 
especially  admired.  Four  walks,  extending  farther  than  the  eye  can  see, 
and  bounded  on  each  side  with  sphinxes,  composed  of  materials  as  rare  and 
extraordinary  as  their  size  is  remarkable,  serve  as  av,enues  to  four  porti- 
coes, whose  height  is  amazing  to  behold.  A  hall,  which  to  all  appearance 
stood  in  the  middle  of  this  stately  palace,  was  supported  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pillars,  six  fathoms  round,  of  a  proportionable  height,  and  inter- 
mixed with  obelisks,  which  so  many  ages  have  not  been  able  to  demolish. 
Painting  had  displayed  all  her  art  and  magnificence  in  this  edifice.  The 
colors  themselves  still  remain,  and  preserve  their  beauty  and  lustre. 


CHAPTER   II. 


MIDDLE   EGYPT,  OR   HEPTAN0MI8. 

Memphis,  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Egypt,  was  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Nile,  and  was  distinguished  by  many  Stately  temples,  especially 
that  of  the  god  Apis. 

Grand  Cairo,  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  Memphis,  was  built  on  the 
other  side  of  that  river.  The  castle  of  Cairo  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties in  Egypt.  It  stands  on  a  hill  witliout  the  city,  has  a  rock  for  its 
foundation,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  a  vast  height  and  solidity.  The 
way  up  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  so  easy  of  ascent,  that  loaded  horses 
and  camels  ascend  without  difficulty.   . 

SECT.  I. — THE   OBELISKS. 

An  obelisk  is  a  quadrangular,  taper,  high  spire  or  pyramid,  raised  per- 
pendicularly, and  terminating  in  a  point,  to  serve  as  an  ornament  to  some 
open  square,  and  is  very  often  covered  with  inscriptions  or  hieroglyphics. 

Sesostris  erected  in  me  city  of  Heliopolis  two  obelisks,  of  extremely  hard 
stone,  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Syene,  at  the  extremity  of  Egypt. 
They  were  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  high,  that  is,  thirty 
fathoms,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.*  The  emperor  Augustus  caused 
these  two  obelisks  to  lie  transported  to  Rome,  one  of  which  was  afterwards 
broken  to  pieces.         ^ 

Every  part  of  Egypfr  abounded  with  this  kind  of  obelisks ;  they  were  for 
the  most  part  cut  in  ttte  quarries  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  some  are  now  to 
be  seen  half  finished^  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  the  art  to  dig,  even  in 
the  very  quarry,  a  ciinal,  through  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  ran  in  the 
time  of  its  inundation ;  whence  they  aflerwards  raised  up  the  columns, 

*  An  Egyptitn  cubit  according  to  Mr.  QreaTei,  wu  one  foot  nine  inchei  tnd  ftboat  three-foniib^ 
MourmMtvrt. 
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obelisks,  and  statues,  on  rafls  proportioned  to  their  weight,  to  convey  them 
into  Lower  Egypt.  As  the  csountry  was  intersected  every  where  with 
canals,  there  were  few  places  to  which  those  huge  bodies  might  not  be 
carried  with  ease,  although  their  weight  would  have  broken  every  other 
kind  of  engine. 

SSCT.  II. — THE  PYKAMIDS. 

A  pyramid  is  a  solid  or  hollow  body,  having  a  large,  and  generally  a 
square  base,  and  terminating  in  a  point. 

There  were  three  pyramids  in  Egypt  more  famous  than  the  rest,  one 
of  which  was  justly  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
They  stood  not  far  from  the  city  of  Memphis.  Each  was  built  on  a  rock, 
having  a  square  base,  cut  on  the  outside  as  so  many  steps,  and  gradually 
decreasing  to  the  summit.  The  largest  was  built  with  stones  of  a  prodi- 
gious size,  the  least  of  which  were  thirty  feet,  wrought  with  wonderful  art, 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Each  side  was  eight  hundred  feet  broad, 
and  as  many  high.  The  summit,  which  to  those  who  viewed  it  from 
below  seemed  a  point,  was  a  fine  platform,  composed  of  ten  or  twelve 
massy  stones,  with  each  side  of  that  platform  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
long. 

In  constructing  it,  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed, 
relieved  every  three  months  by  the  same  number.  Ten  years  were  spent 
in  quarrying  the  stones  in  Arabia  or  Ethiopia,  and  conveying  them  into 
Egypt;  and  twenty  more  in  building  the  edifice,  with  its  numberless 
rooms  and  apartments.  The  sums  which  it  cost  only  for  garlic,  leeks, 
onions,  and  other  vegetables,  as  expressed  on  the  pyramid  in  Egyptian 
characters,  amounted  to  about  8800,000,  from  which  may  be  conjectured 
the  whole  expense. 

SECT.  III. — THE  LABYRINTH. 

Herodotus,  who  saw  the  labyrinth,  assures  us  that  it  was  still  more  sur. 
prising  than  the  pyramids.  It  was  built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake  Moeris,  near  the  town  of  Arsinoe.  Twelve  palaces,  regularly  dis- 
posed, communicated  with  each  other.  Fifleen  hundred  rooms,  interspersed 
with  terraces,  were  ranged  round  twelve  halls,  and  discovered  no  outlet  to 
such  as  went  to  see  them.  There  was  the  like  number  of  buildings  under 
ground.  These  subterraneous  structures  were  designed  for  the  burying- 
place  of  the  kings,  and  also  for  keeping  the  sacred  crocodiles,  which  a 
nation,  so  wise  in  other  respects,  worshipped  as  gods ! 

SECT.  IV. — THE   LAKE  OF   M(EEIS. 

The  most  wonderful  of  the  works  of  Egypt,  was  the  lake  of  Moeris.  As 
the  too  great  or  too  little  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  injured  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  country.  King  Moeris,  to  correct  the  iiTegularities  of  the  inun- 
dations, caused  this  lake  to  be  dug,  which  afterwards  went  by  his  name. 
Two  pyramids,  on  each  of  which  was  placed  a  colossal  statue,  seated  on  a 
throne,  raised  their  heads  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  in  the  midst 
of  the  lake,  while  their  foundations  took  up  the  same  space  under  the 
water ;  a  proof  that  they  were  erected  before  the  cavity  was  filled. 

According  to  Pomponius  Mela,  this  lake  was  about  twenty  thousand  paces, 
that  is,  seven  or  eight  French  leagues,  in  circumference.    It  communicated 
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with  the  Nile  hy  a  canal  more  than  four  leagues  long,  and  fifly  feet  broad. 
Great  sluices  opened  or  shut  the  canal  and  lake  as  occasion  required. 
The  charge  of  opening  or  shutting  them  amounted  to  fifly  talents,  that  is, 
about  fifly-five  thousand  dollars.  The  fishing  of  this  lake  brought  to  the 
monarch  immense  sums ;  but  its  chief  use  related  to  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  When  it  arose  too  high,  the  sluices  were  opened ;  and  the  waters, 
having  a  free  passage  into  the  lake,  covered  the  lands  no  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  enrich  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  inundation  was  too 
low,  and  threatened  a  famine,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  by  the  help 
of  drains,  was  let  out  of  the  lake,  to  water  the  lands.  In  this  manner,  the 
irregularities  of  the  Nile  were  corrected ;  and  Strabo  remarLs  that,  in  his 
time,  when  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  twelve  cubits,  a  very  great 
plenty  ensued  ;  and  even  when  it  rose  but  to  eight  cubits,  the  dearth  was 
scarce  felt  in  the  country ;  doubtless  because  the  waters  of  the  lake  made 
up  for  those  of  the  inundation,  by  the  help  of  canals  and  drains. 

SECT.  V. — ^THE   INUNDATIONS   OF   THE   NILE. 

The  Nile  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  Egypt.  As  it  seldom  rains  there, 
this  river,  which  waters  the  whole  country  by  its  regular  inundations, 
supplies  that  defect,  by  bringing,  as  a  yearly  tribute,  the  rains  of  other 
countries.  But  so  remarkable  a  river  requires  a  more  particular  de- 
scription. 

I.   THE   SOURCES  OF  THE  NILE. 

The  sources  of  this  noble  river  have  been  discovered  to  be  in  Abyssinia. 
It  is  increased  in  its  progress  by  many  rivulets ;  and,  after  passing  through 
Ethiopia,  in  a  very  winding  course,  flows  at  last  into  Egypt. 

II.   THE  CATARACTS  OF  THE  NILE. 

This  name  is  given  to  some  parts  of  the  Nile,  where  the  water  falls 
down  from  steep  rocks.  This  river,  which  at  first  glides  smoothly  along 
the  vast  deserts  of  Ethiopia,  before  it  enters  Egypt,  passes  by  the  cataracts. 
Then  growing,  on  a  sudden,  raging  and  violent  in  those  places  where  it  is 
pent  up  and  restrained ;  afler  having  at  last  broken  through  all  obstacles 
in  its  way,  it  precipitates  itself  from  the  top  of  some  rocks  to  the  bottom, 
with  so  loud  a  noise  that  it  is  heard  three  leagues  off. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  having  acquired  dexterity  in  such  sports, 
from  long  practice,  pass  down  these  rapids  in  small  boats,  inspiring  aston- 
ishment  and  affright  in  the  thousands  of  strangers  who  behold  them. 

HI.   CAUSES  OF  THE   INUNDATIONS  OF  THE  NILE. 

The  natural  cause  of  the  inundations,  is,  the  rains  that  fall  in  Ethiopia. 
These  swell  the  Nile  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ethiopia  first,  and  then  Egypt, 
are  overflowed ;  and  that  which  at  first  was  but  a  large  river,  rises  like  a 
sea,  and  overspreads  the  whole  country. 

IV.   THE   TIME   AND  CONTINUANCE   OF  THE   INUNDATIONS. 

The  rains  begin  to  fall  in  Ethiopia  in  the  month  of  April,  and  continue 
during  five  months,  till  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 
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The  Nile's  increase  in  Egypt  must  consequently  begin  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after  the  rains  have  begun  to  fall  in  Abyssinia ;  and,  accordingly, 
travellers  observe  that  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  the  month  of  May,  but  so 
slowly  at  the  first,  that  it  probably  does  not  yet  overflow  its  banks.  The 
inundation  happens  not  till  about  the  end  of  June,  and  lasts  the  three  follow- 
ing months,  according  to  Herodotus. 

V.    THE   HEIGHT   OF   THE   mUNDATION. 

The  just  height  of  the  inundation,  according  to  Pliny,  is  sixteen  cubits. 
When  it  rises  but  twelve  or  thirteen,  a  famine  is  threatened ;  or  when  it 
exceeds  sixteen,  there  is  danger.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  cubit  is  a 
foot  and  a  half.  The  emperor  Julian  takes  notice,  in  a  letter  to  Ecdicius, 
prefect  of  Egypt,  that  the  height  of  the  Nile's  overflowing  was  fifteen 
cubits,  the  20th  of  September,  in  362. 

As  the  riches  of  Egypt  depended  on  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  all  the 
circumstances  and  diflerent  degrees  of  its  increase  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered ;  and  by  a  long  series  of  regular  observations,  made  during  many 
years,  the  inundation  itself  discovered  what  kind  of  harvest  the  ensuing 
year  was  likely  to  produce.  The  kings  had  placed  at  Memphis  a  measure 
on  which  these  diflferent  increases  were  remarked ;  and  from  thence  notice 
was  given  to  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  which  knew,  by  that 
means,  beforehand,  what  they  might  fear  or  promise  themselves  from  the 
harvest. 

The  same  custom  is  observed  to  this  day  at  Grand  Cairo.  In  the  court 
of  a  mosque  stands  a  pillar,  on  which  are  marked  the  degrees  of  the  Nile's 
increase ;  and  criers  every  day  proclaim,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  how 
high  it  is  risen.  The  tribute  paid  to  the  Grand  Seignior  for  the  lands,  is 
regulated  by  the  inundation.  The  day  on  which  it  rises  to  a  certain 
height,  is  kept  as  a  grand  festival ;  and  in  the  remotest  ages,  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile  was  always  attended  with  a  universal  joy  throughout  all 
Egypt. 

VI.   THE   CANALS   OP   THE   NILE,   AND   SPIRAL   PUMPS. 

The  villages,  which  stood  very  thick  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  emi- 
nences, had  each  their  canals,  which  were  opened  at  proper  times,  to  let 
the  water  into  the  country.  The  more  distant  villages  had  theirs  also, 
even  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  waters  were  succes- 
sively conveyed  to  the  most  remote  places.  Persons  are  not  permitted  to 
cut  the  trenches  to  receive  the  waters,  till  the  river  is  at  a  certain  height, 
nor  to  open  them  altogether ;  because  otherwise  some  lands  would  be  too 
much  overflowed,  and  others  not  covered  enough.  They  begin  with  open- 
ing them  in  Upper,  and  afterwards  in  Lower  Egypt,  according  to  the  rules 
prescribed  in  a  roll  or  book,  in  which  all  the  measures  are  exactly  set 
down.  By  this  means  the  water  is  husbanded  with  such  care,  that  it 
spreads  itself  over  all  the  lands.  Of  all  the  watera  which  flow  into  Egypt 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  it  is  believed  that  not  a  tenth 
part  reaches  the  sea. 

But  as,  notwithstanding  all  these  canals,  there  are  abundance  of  high 
lands  which  cannot  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Nile's  overflowing;  this 
want  is  supplied  by  spiral  pumps,  that  are  turned  with  oxen,  in  order 
to  bring  the  water  into  pipes,  which  convey  it  to  these  lands. 
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VII.    THE   FERTILITY   CAUSED   BY   THE   NILE. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  soil  is  more  fruitful  than  in 
Egypt.  The  Nile,  by  the  slime  it  brings  along  with  it,  fattens  and  en- 
riches the  land  in  such  a  manner,  as  sufficiently  compensates  for  what  the 
foregoing  harvest  had  impaired.  The  husbandman  never  tires  himself 
with  holding  the  plough,  or  breaking  the  clods  of  earth.  As  soon  as  the 
Nile  retires,  he  has  only  to  turn  up  the  earth,  and  temper  it  with  a  little 
sand,  in  order  to  lessen  its  rankness ;  after  which  he  sows  it  with  great 
ease,  and  at  little  expense.  Two  months  after,  it  is  covered  with  all  sorts 
of  corn  and  pulse.  The  Egyptians  sow  in  October  and  November,  accord- 
ing as  the  waters  recede,  and  their  harvest  is  in  March  and  April. 

The  same  land  bears,  in  one  year,  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  crops. 
Lettuces  and  cucumbers  are  sown  first :  then  corn ;  and,  after  har\'est, 
several  sorts  of  pulse,  which  are  peculiar  to  Egypt.  As  the  sun  is  ex- 
tremely hot  in  this  country,  and  rains  fall  very  seldom  in  it,  the  earth 
would  soon  be  parched,  and  the  com  and  pulse  burnt  up  by  so  scorching  a 
heat,  were  it  not  for  the  canals  and  reservoirs  with  which  Egypt  abounds ; 
and  which  amply  supply  wherewith  to  water  the  fields  and  gardens. 

The  Nile  contributes  no  less  to  the  nourishment  of  cattle,  another  source 
of  wealth  to  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  turn  them  out  to  grass  in  November, 
and  they  graze  till  the  end  of  March.  Words  could  never  express  how 
rich  their  pastures  are,  and  how  fat  the  fiocks  and  herds  grow  in  a  very 
little  time.  During  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  they  arc  fed  with  hay  and 
cut  straw,  barley  and  beans,  which  are  their  common  food. 

VIII.   THE   DIFFERENT  PROSPECTS  EXHIBITED   BY   THE  NILE. 

There  cannot  be  a  finer  sight  than  Egypt  at  two  seasons  of  the  year. 
If  a  man  ascends  some  mountain,  or  one  of  the  largest  pyramids  of  Grand 
Cairo,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  he  beholds  a  vast  sea,  in  which 
numberless  towns  and  villages  appear,  with  sevcnil  causeways  leading  from 
place  to  place ;  the  whole  interspersed  with  groves  and  fruit-trees,  whose 
tops  only  are  visible ;  all  which  forms  a  delightful  prospect.  This  view 
is  bounded  by  mountains  and  woods,  which  terminate,  at  the  utmost  dis- 
tance the  eye  can  discover,  the  most  beautiful  horizon  that  can  be  imagined. 
On  the  contrary,  in  winter,  that  is  to  say  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  the  whole  country  is  like  one  continued  scene  of  beautiful 
meadows,  whose  verdure,  enamelled  with  flowers,  charms  the  eye.  The 
spectator  beholds,  on  every  side,  fiocks  and  herds  dispersed  over  all  the 
plains,  with  infinite  numbers  of  husbandmen  and  gardeners.  The  air  is 
then  perfumed  by  the  great  quantity  of  blossoms  on  the  orange,  lemon, 
and  other  trees,  and  is  so  pure,  that  a  wholesomer  or  more  agreeable  is 
not  found  in  the  world ;  so  that  nature,  being  then  dead,  as  it  were,  in  all 
other  climates,  seems  to  be  alive  only  for  so  delightful  an  abode. 

IS,   THE  CANAL  FORMED   BY  THE   NILE,   BY  WHICH   A  COMftnTNICATION   IS 

MADE   BETWEEN   THE   TWO   SEAS. 

The  canal  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  by  which  a  communication 
was  made  between  the  former  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  not  of  the  least 
advantages  which  the  Nile  procured  to  Egypt.  Sesostris,  or,  according  to 
others,  Psammeticus,  first  projected  the  designy  and  hegaa  this  wor^c. 
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Necho,  successor  to  the  last  prince,  laid  out  immense  sums  upon  it,  and 
employed  a  prodigious  number  of  men.  It  is  said,  that  above  six  score 
thousand  Egyptians  perished  in  the  undertaking.  He  gave  it  over,  terrified 
by  an  oracle,  which  told  him  that  he  would  thereby  open  a  door  for  Bar- 
barians (by  this  name  they  called  all  foreigners)  to  enter  Egypt.  The 
work  was  continued  by  Darius,  the  first  of  that  name ;  but  he  also  desisted, 
upon  being  told,  as  the  Red  Sea  lay  higher  than  Egypt,  it  would  drown 
the  whole  country. 

It  was  at  last  finished  under  the  Ptolemies,  who,  by  the  help  of  sluices, 
opened  or  shut  the  canal  as  there  was  occasion.  It  began  not  far  from  the 
Delta,  near  the  town  of  Bubastus.  It  was  a  hundred  cubits,  that  is  twenty- 
five  fathoms  broad,  so  that  two  vessels  might  pass  with  ease ;  it  had  depth 
enough  to  carry  the  largest  ships ;  and  was  about  a  thousand  stadia,  that 
is,  above  fifty  leagues  long.  This  canal  was  of  great  service  to  the  trade 
of  Egypt.  But  it  is  now  almost  filled  up,  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
remains  of  it  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER   III. 

LOWER    EGYPT. 

Lower  Egypt  is  called  Delta,  from  the  Greek  letter  ^,  which  it  resem- 
bles  in  shape.  It  forms  an  island,  beginning  at  the  point  where  the  Nile 
is  divided  into  two  channels,  through  which  it  empties  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  mouth  on  the  right  is  called  the  Pelusian,  that  on  the  left, 
the  Canopic,  from  the  cities  Pelusium  and  Canopus  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  Between  these  two  large  branches,  there  are  five  others 
of  less  note.  The  island  is  the  best  cultivated,  the  most  fruitful,  and  the 
richest  part  of  Egypt.  Its  chief  cities,  very  anciently,  were  Heliopolis, 
Heracleopolis,  Naucratis,  Sais,  Tanis,  Canopus,  Pelusium;  and  in  later 
limes,  Alexandria,  Nicopolis,  &c.  It  was  in  the  country  of  Tanis  that 
the  Israelites  dwelt. 

There  was  at  Sais  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  who  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  same  as  Isis,  with  the  following  inscription  ;  I  am  wJiatever  hath  heen^ 
and  iSf  and  shall  be  ;  and  no  mortal  man  hath  drawn  aside  my  veil. 

Heliopolis,  that  is,  the  city  of  the  sun,  was  so  called  from  a  magnificent 
temple,  there  dedicated  to  that  planet.  ^ 

It  was  in  this  city  that  an  ox,  under  the  name  of  Mnevis,  was  worship- 
ped as  a  god.  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  exercised  his  rage  on  this  city ; 
burning  the  temples,  demolishing  the  palaces,  and  destroying  the  most 
precious  monuments  of  antiquity  in  it.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  some 
obelisks  which  escaped  his  fury ;  and  others  were  brought  thence  to  Rome, 
to  which  city  they  are  an  ornament  even  at  this  day. 

Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  from  whom  it  had  its  name, 
vied  almost  in  magnificence  with  the  ancient  cities  in  Egypt.  It  stands 
four  days'  journey  from  Cairo,  and  was  formerly  the  chief  mart  of  all  the 
eastern  trade.  The  merchandise  was  unloaded  at  Portus  Muris,  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  whence  it  was  brought  on  camels 
to  a  town  of  Thebais,  called  Copht,  and  conveyed  down  the  Nile  to  Alex 
a(  'dria,  whither  merchants  resorted  from  all  parts.  i 
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The  East  India  trade  has  always  been  a  source  of  wealth.  Solomon 
drew  from  it  immense  riches.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians,  and  from  them  to  the  Tyrians.  But  when  the  Ptolemies  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt,  they  soon  drew  all  this  trade  into 
their  kingdom,  by  building  Berenice  and  other  ports  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Red  Sea,  belonging  to  Egypt ;  and  fixing  their  chief  mart  at  Alex- 
andria, which  thereby  rose  to  be  the  city  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the  world. 
There  it  continued  for  a  great  many  centuries  after ;  and  all  the  traffic 
which  the  western  parts  of  the  world  from  that  time  had  with  Persia,  India, 
Arabia,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  was  wholly  carried  on  through 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  till  a  way  was  discovered  of  sail- 
ing to  those  parts  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  After  this,  the  Portuguese 
for  some  time  were  masters  of  this  trade ;  but  now  it  is  in  a  manner 
engrossed  by  the  English  and  Dutch. 

For  the  convenience  of  trade,  there  was  built  near  Alexandria,  in  an 
island  called  Pharos,  a  tower  which  bore  the  same  name.  At  the  top  of 
this  tower  was  kept  a  fire,  to  light  such  ships  as  sailed  by  night  near  those 
dangerous  coasts,  which  were  full  of  sands  and  shelves,  from  whence  all 
other  towers,  designed  for  the  same  use,  have  derived  their  name,  as, 
Pharo  di  Messina,  &c.  The  famous  architect  Sostratus  built  it  by  order 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  expended  800  talents  upon  it.  It  was  reck- 
oned one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

In  this  city  arts  and  sciences  were  industriously  cultivated  ;  witness  that 
stately  edifice,  surnamed  the  Museum,  where  the  literati  used  to  meet,  and 
were  maintained  at  the  public  expense :  and  the  famous  library,  which 
was  augmented  considerably  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  which,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  kings,  his  successors,  at  last  contained  700,000  volumes. 
In  Caesar's  wars  with  the  Alexandrians,  part  of  this  library,  situated  in  the 
Bruchion,  which  consisted  of  400,000  volumes,  was  unhappily  consumed 
by  fire. 


PART    SECOND. 

OP  THE  MANNERS  AlfD  CUSTOMS   OF  THE   EGYPTIANS. 

Egypt  was  ever  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  renowned  school 
for  wisdom  and  politics,  and  the  source  whence  most  arts  and  sciences 
were  derived.  The  most  illustrious  men  of  Greece,  as  Homer,  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  even  its  greatest  legislators,  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  with  many 
more  whom  it  is  needless  to  mention,  travelled  into  Egypt  to  complete  their 
studies,  and  draw  from  that  Tountain  whatever  was  most  rare  and  valuable 
in  every  kind  of  learning.  Grod  himself  has  given  this  kingdom  a  glorious 
testimony.  When  praising  Moses,  he  says  of  him,  that  He  wets  learned  in 
all  the  toisdam  of  the  Egyptians. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Egypt,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  principally  to  these  particulars :  its  kings  and  government ; 
priests  and  religion ;  soldiers  and  war ;  sciences,  arts,  and  trades. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

CONCERNING  THE   KINGS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  kingdom  was  hereditary,  but  not  absolute.  Kings  were  more  re- 
strained by  rules  than  their  subjects.  These  rules,  digested  by  one  of  the 
early  monarchs,  composed  part  of  their  sacred  books. 

No  slave,  nor  foreigner,  nor  any  one  not  distinguished  by  birth  and 
education,  was  admitted  into  the  immediate  service  of  the  prince,  in  order 
that  the  sovereign  might  not  imbibe  from  personal  converse  any  views  or 
sentiments  but  those  of  a  noble  and  generous  character. 

Not  only  were  the  quality  and  proportion  of  their  food  and  beverage 
prescribed  to  the  kings,  but  even  all  their  hours,  and  almost  all  their 
actions  were  regulated  by  the  laws.  The  strictest  abstemiousness,  and 
the  most  careful  attention  to  business,  especially  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  were  required.  At  the  daily  sacrifices,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  court,  the  liigh-priest  commended  the  virtues  of  the  sovereign,  and 
reprobated  ministers  who  might  give  him  evil  counsel.  The  councils  and 
actions  of  great  men  were  also  read  to  him  out  of  the  sacred  books,  to 
stimulate  him  to  follow  their  example. 

Thirty  judges  were  selected  by  the  prince  for  their  honesty  out  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  the  one  most  distinguished  for  wisdom,  placed  at  their 
head.  Sustained  by  revenues  assigned  them,  they  administered  justice 
gratuitously  through  the  whole  kingdom.  All  affairs  in  their  assemblies 
were  transacted  by  writing.  The  president  of  this  senate  wore  a  collar 
of  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  at  which  hung  a  figure  represented  blind, 
this  being  called  the  emblem  of  truth.  When  the  president  put  this  collar 
on,  it  was  understood  as  a  signal  to  enter  upon  business.  He  touched  the 
party  with  it  who  was  to  gain  his  cause,  and  this  was  the  form  of  passing 
sentence. 

The  laws  and  customs  were  never  subject  to  change,  and  every  person 
from  infancy  was  nurtured  in  their  strictest  observance. 

Wilful  murder,  whether  of  bond  or  free,  was  punished  with  death. 

Perjury  suffered  the  sanio  penalty. 

The  false  accuser  aufiered  the  punishment  of  the  crime  which  he  charged 
upon  the  innocent. 

He  who  had  neglected  or  refused  to  save  a  man's  life  when  attacked,  if 
it  was  in  his  power  to  assist  him,  was  punished  as  rigorously  as  the  assas- 
sin ;  but  if  the  unfortunate  person  could  not  be  succoured,  the  offender  was 
at  least  to  be  impeached,  and  penalties  were  decreed  for  any  neglect  of 
this  kind. 

No  man  was  allowed  to  be  useless.  Each  was  obliged  to  enter  his 
name,  profession,  and  means  of  support  in  a  public  register,  and  a  false 
account  subjected  him  to  death. 

To  borrow  money,  a  man  must  pawn  the  embalmed  body  of  his  father ; 
and  not  to  redeem  it,  would  cover  him  with  infamy,  and  deprive  him,  after 
his  decease,  of  the  customary  honors  paid  to  the  dead. 

Polygamy  was  allowed  in  Egypt,  except  to  priests,  who  could  marry 
but  one  woman.  Whatever  was  the  condition  of  the  woman,  whether  she 
was  free  or  a  slave,  her  children  were  deemed  free  and  legitimate. 

The  marriage  of  brothers  and  sbters  was  allowed  and  sanctioned. 
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Old  age  was  held  in  high  respect. 

Gratitude  was  esteemed  the  greatest  of  virtues,  and   was  especially 
manifested  towards  their  sovereigns. 


CHAPTER    II. 


CONCERNING  THE  PRIE8T8   AND  RELIGION  OF  THE 

EGYPTIANS. 

Priests,  in  Egypt,  held  the  second  rank  to  kings.  They  had  great 
privileges  and  revenues;  their  lands  were  exempted  from  all  imposts;  of 
which  some  traces  are  seen  in  Genesis,  where  it  is  said,  Joseph  made  it  a 
law  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  Pharaoh  should  liave  the  ffili  part,  except 
the  land  of  the  priests  only,  which  became  not  Pharaoh's, 

The  prince  usually  honored  them  with  a  large  share  in  his  confidence 
and  government,  because  they,  of  all  his  subjects,  had  received  the  best 
education,  had  acquired  the  greatest  knowledge,  and  were,  most  strongly 
attached  to  the  king's  person  and  the  good  of  the  public.  They  were  at 
the  same  time  the  depositaries  of /religion  and  of  the  sciences. 

In  sacrifices,  they  imprecated  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  all  the 
calamities  which  might  threaten  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  They  thought 
that  those  of  the  vicious  were  imprisoned  in  unclean  beasts,  and,  after  the 
revolution  of  centuries,  again  animated  human  bodies. 

The  priests  had  the  possession  of  the  sacred  books,  which  contained,  at 
large,  the  principles  of  government,  as  well  as  the  mysteries  of  divine 
worship.  Both  were  commonly  involved  in  symbols  and  enigmas,  which 
under  these  veils  made  truth  more  venerable,  and  excited  more  strongly 
the  curiosity  of  men. 

sect.    I. — ^WORSHIP   OF   DEITIES. 

Never  were  people  more  superstitious.  Among  other  gods,  Osiris  and 
Tsis,  which  are  thought  to  have  been  the  sun  and  moon,  were  universally 
adored.  Besides  these,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  ox,  dog,  wolf,  cat, 
crocodile,  ibis,  and  various  other  animals.  Particular  cities  held  certain 
species  in  reverence,  and  abominated  others  worshipped  by  their  neighbors. 
This  was  a  continual  source  of  wars  between  cities. 

It  was  never  known  that  a  person  in  Egypt  abused  an  animal  worshipped 
by  his  city.  It  was  death  to  kill  an  ibis  or  a  cat  voluntarily,  and  some 
punishment  was  decreed,  when  such  a  circumstance  had  occurred  without 
design.  In  extreme  famine,  the  Egyptians  preferred  to  eat  each  other, 
rather  than  their  imagined  deities. 

Of  all  these  animals,  the  bull  Apis,  called  Epaphus  by  the  Greeks,  was 
the  most  famous.  Magnificent  temples  were  erected  to  him ;  extraordinary 
honors  were  paid  him,  while  he  lived,  and  still  greater  after  his  death. 
Egypt  went  then  into  a  general  mourning.  His  obsequies  were  solemnized 
with  such  pomp  as  is  hardly  credible.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
the  bull  Apis  dying  of  old  age,  the  funeral  pomp,  besides  the  ordinary  ex- 
p&aaes,  amounted  to  upwards  of  $55,000.     After  the  last  honors  had  been 

M  to  the  deceased  god,  the  next  care  was  to  provide  him  a  successor,  and 
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all  Egypt  was  sought  through  for  that  purjx)se.  He  was  known  by  certain 
signs.  Upon  his  forehead  was  to  be  a  white  spot,  in  form  of  a  crescent ; 
on  his  back,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  :  upon  his  tongue,  that  of  a  beetle.  As 
soon  as  he  was  found,  mourning  gave  place  to  joy ;  and  nothing  was  heard 
in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  but  festivals  and  rejoicings.  The  new  god  was 
brought  to  Memphis  to  take  possession  of  his  dignity,  and  there  installed 
with  a  great  number  of  d^monies. 


SECT.    II. — ^HE   CEREMONIES   OF   THE   EGYPTIAN   FUNERALS. 

When  €uiy  person  in  a  family  died,  all  the  kindred  and  friends  put  on 
mourning;  and  abstained  from  baths,  wine,  and  dainties  of  every  kind. 
This  mourning  continued  from  forty  to  seventy  days,  probably  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  person. 

Bodies  were  embalmed  three  different  ways.  The  most  magnificent 
was  bestowed  on  persons  of  distinguished  rank,  and  the  expense  amounted 
to  a  talent  of  silver — about  8610. 

The  Egyptians  did  not  indiscriminately  praise  the  deceased.  This 
honor  was  to  be  obtained  only  from  the  public  voice.  The  assembly  of 
the  judges  met  on  the  other  side  of  a  lake,  which  they  crossed  in  a  boat. 
He  who  sat  at  the  helm  was  called  Charon,  in  the  Eg}'ptian  language ; 
and  this  first  gave  the  hint  to  Orpheus,  who  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  after 
him,  to  the  other  Greeks,  to  invent  tiie  fiction  of  Charon's  boat.  As  soon 
as  a  man  was  dead,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial.  The  public  accuser  was 
heard.  If  he  proved  that  the  deceased  had  led  a  bad  life,  his  memory  was 
condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  burial.  But  if  the  deceased  person 
was  not  convicted  of  any  crime,  he  was  interred  in  an  honorable  manner. 

The  throne  itself  was  no  protection  from  this  public  inquest.  Kings 
were  spared  during  their  lives,  because  the  public  peace  was  concerned  in 
this  forbearance ;  but  their  quality  did  not  exempt  them  from  the  judgment 
passed  upon  the  dead,  and  even  some  of  thorn  were  deprived  of  sepulture. 

When  a  favorable  judgment  was  pronounced  on  a  deceased  person,  the 
next  thing  was  to  proceed  to  the  ceremonies  of  interment.  In  his  panegy* 
ric,  no  mention  was  made  of  his  birth,  breause  every  Egyptian  was  deemed 
noble.  No  praises  were  considered  as  just,  but  such  as  related  to  the  per- 
sonal merit  of  the  deceased.  He  was  applauded  for  having  received  an 
excellent  education  in  his  younger  years ;  and  in  his  more  advanced  age, 
for  having  cultivated  piety  towards  the  gods,  justice  towards  men,  gentle- 
ness, modesty,  moderation,  and  all  other  virtues  which  constitute  the  good 
man.  Then  all  the  people  shouted,  and  bestowed  the  highest  eulogies  on 
the  deceased,  as  one  who  would  be  received  for  ever  into  the  society  of  the 
virtuous  in  Pluto's  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE   EGYPTIAN  80LDIER8   AND  WAR. 

The  profession  of  arms  was  in  great  repute  among  the  Egyptians. 
Af^er  the  sacerdotal  families,  the  most  illustrious  were  those  devoted  to  a 
military  life.  They  were  not  only  distinguished  by  honors,  but  by  ample 
liberalities.     Every  soldier  was  allowed  twelve  aroune,  that  is,  a  piece  of 
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arable  land,  very  nearly  answering  to  half  a  French  acre,  exempt  from  all 
tax  or  tribute.  Besides  this  privilege,  each  soldier  received  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  five  pounds  of  bread,  two  of  flesh,  and  a  quart  of  wine.  This 
allowance  was  sufficient  to  support  part  of  their  family. 

Four  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  kept  in  continual  pay,  all  natives 
of  Egypt,  and  trained  up  in  the  exactest  discipline.  They  were  inured  to 
the  fatigues  of  war  by  a  severe  and  rigorous  education.  Foot,  horse,  and 
chariot  races  were  performed  in  Egypt  with  wonderful  agility,  and  the 
world  could  not  show  better  horsemen  than  the  Egyptians.  The  Scripture 
in  several  places  speaks  advantageously  of  their  cavalry. 

Military  laws  were  easily  preserved  in  Egypt,  because  sons  received 
them  from  their  fathers ;  the  profession  of  war,  as  all  others,  being  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son.  Those  who  fled  in  battle,  or  discovered  any 
signs  of  cowardice,  were  only  distinguished  by  some  particular  mark  of 
ignominy ;  it  being  thought  more  advisable  to  restrain  them  by  motives  of 
honor,  than  by  the  terrors  of  punishment.  Still  the  Egyptians  were  not 
properly  a  warlike  people.  They  were  fond  of  peace,  and  maintained 
their  soldiery  principally  for  their  own  security. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OF  THEIR  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  Egyptians  had  an  inventive  genius,  and  made  it  profitable.  The 
discoverers  of  any  useful  invention  received  worthy  rewards  while  living, 
and  honors  afler  death.  The  first  libraries  were  in  Egypt,  and  were  called 
"  The  Remedy  for  the  Diseases  of  the  Soul." 

The  Egyptians  first  observed  the  courses  of  the  planets,  and  regulated 
the  year  by  the  sun. 

To  adjust  the  property  of  their  lands,  which  were  anually  overflowed, 
they  had  recourse  to  surveys,  and  this  taught  them  geometry. 

They  invented  or  improved  the  science  of  medicine.  The  physician 
was  bound  to  follow  the  rules  established  by  old  and  experienced  practi- 
tioners, which  were  written  in  the  sacred  books.  While  he  observed  them, 
he  was  not  responsible  for  consequences ;  otherwise  a  miscarriage  cost  him 
his  life. 

Exercises,  which  did  not  contribute  to  health  or  strength,  were  meanly 
esteemed ;  and  music  was  regarded  as  useless  and  enervating. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THEIR  HUSBANDMEN,  SHEPHERDS,  AND  ARTIFICERS. 

Husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  artificers,  formed  the  three  classes  of 
lower  life  in  Egypt,  but  were  nevertheless  had  in  very  great  esteem,  espe- 
cially the  last  two.  No  profession  was  considered  as  grovelling  or  sordid. 
By  this  means,  arts  were  raised  to  their  highest  perfection.  The  honor 
which  cherished  them,  mixed  with  every  thought  and  care  for  their  im- 
provement. Every  man  had  his  way  of  life  assigned  him  by  the  laws,  and 
it  was  perpetuated  from  father  to  son.     Two  professions  at  one  time,  or  a 
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change  of  that  to  which  a  man  was  born,  were  never  allowed.  By  this 
means,  men  became  more  able  and  expert  in  emplo3rments  which  they  had 
always  exercised  from  their  infancy ;  and  every  man,  adding  his  own  ex- 
perience to  that  of  his  ancestors,  was  more  capable  of  attaining  perfection 
in  his  particular  art. 

The  high  esteem  entertained  for  those  who  cultivated  the  earth,  and  who 
reared  cattle,  with  the  permanency  of  occupation  pervading  all  pursuits, 
conduced  to  the  riches  and  plenty  which  distinguished  Egypt.  The  art  and 
labor  employed  upon  a  small  country,  with  the  effect  of  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  produced  a  fruitfulness,  the  records  of  which  are  astonishing. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  FERTILITY  OF  EGYPT. 

Under  this  head,  I  shall  treat  only  of  some  plants  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and 
of  the  abundance  of  com  which  it  produced. 

Papyrus. — This  is  a  plant,  from  the  root  of  which  shoot  out  a  great  many 
triangular  stalks,  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  cubits.  The  ancients  wrote 
at  first  upon  palm  leaves ;  next,  on  the  inside  of  the  bark  of  trees,  whence 
the  word  Uber,  or  book,  is  derived ;  after  that,  upon  tables  covered  over 
with  wax,  on  which  the  characters  w^ere  impressed  with  an  instrument 
called  stylus,  shart-pointed  at  one  end  to  write  with,  and  flat  at  the  other 
to  efface  what  had  been  written.  When  the  use  of  paper  was  introduced, 
it  was  made  of  the  bark  of  papyrus,  divided  into  thin  flakes  or  leaves. 

Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  substituted  parchment  for  paper.  This  is 
made  of  sheepfkin  dressed  for  the  purpose.  It  was  called  Pergamean,  from 
the  name  of  the  city  in  which  it  was  invented.  The  ancient  manuscripts 
are  all  written  upon  parchment  or  vellum,  which  is  calf-skin,  and  is  finer 
in  quality.     Papyrus  was  useful  likewise  for  sails,  coverlets,  cloths,  &c. 

LiNUM. — Flax  is  a  plant  whose  bark,  full  of  fibres  or  strings,  is  used 
in  making  fine  linen.  The  method  of  making  this  linen  in  Egypt  was  car- 
ried to  such  perfection,  that  the  threads  which  were  drawn  out  of  them 
were  almost  too  sn^W  for  the  observation  of  the  sharpest  eye.  Priests 
were  always  habited  in  linen,  and  never  in  woollen ;  and  all  persons  of 
distinction  generally  wore  linen  clothes.  This  flax  formed  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  Egyptian  trade,  and  great  quantities  of  it  were  exported  into 
foreign  countries. 

Byssus. — This  was  another  kind  of  flax  extremely  fine  and  small,  which 
often  received  a  purple  dye.  It  was  very  dear,  and  none  but  rich  and 
wealthy  persons  could  afford  to  wear  it. 

The  Lotus  or  Lote-tree. — A  plant  in  great  request,  of  which  the 
Egyptians  formerly  made  bread. 

Pulse  and  fruits  abounded ;  and  the  Nile  furnished  excellent  fish. 

But  the  matchless  wealth  of  Egypt  arose  from  its  com,  which,  even  in 
an  almost  universal  famine,  enabled  it  to  support  all  the  neighboring  na- 
tions, as  it  particularly  did  under  Joseph's  administration.  In  later  ages, 
it  was  the  resource  and  most  certain  granary  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
Yet,  in  seasons  in  which  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  were  too  great  or  too 
small,  the  country  was  sometimes  subjected  to  the  extreme  horrors  of 
famine. 
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PART    THIRD. 

THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   KINGS  OF  EGYFT. 

The  early  part  of  the  history  of  the  kings  is  exceedingly  obscure  and 
uncertain.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  order  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  almost 
inextricable  difficulties,  but  shall  only  point  out  those  princes  whose  history 
appears  most  important  and  instructive. 

The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  comprehends  2158  years,  and  is  naturally 
divided  into  three  periods. 

The  first  begins  with  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  by 
Menes,  or  Misra'im,  the  son  of  Cham,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1816  ;  and 
ends  with  the  destruction  of  that  monarchy  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia, 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3479.     This  first  period  contains  1663  years. 

The  second  period  is  intermixed  with  the  Persian  and  Grecian  history, 
and  extends  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  happened  in  the 
year  3681,  and  consequently  includes  S02  years. 

The  third  period  is  that  in  which  a  new  monarchy  was  formed  in  Egypt 
by  the  Lagidse,  or  Ptolemies,  descendants  from  Lagus,  to  the  death  of  Cle- 
opatra, the  last  queen  of  Egypt,  in  3974 ;  and  this  last  comprehends  293 
years. 

I  shall  now  treat  only  of  the  first  period,  reserving  the  two  others  for  the 
eras  to  which  they  belong. 


THE    KINGS   OF    EGYPT. 

[A.  M.  1816.  Ant.  J.  C.  2188.]  Menes.  Historians  are  unanimously 
agreed  that  Menes  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  It  is  pretended,  and  not 
without  foundation,  that  he  is  the  same  with  Misral'm,  the  son  of  Cham,  the 
second  son  of  Noah. 

BusiRis.  Some  ages  afler  Menes,  Busiris  built  the  city  of  Thebes,  and 
made  it  his  capital.  Thi^  prince  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  one  of  the 
same  name,  infamous  for  cruelty. 

OsYMANDiAS.  Diodorus  gives  a  very  particular  description  of  many 
magnificent  edifices,  raised  by  this  king ;  one  of  which  was  adorned  with 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  exquisite  beauty,  representing  his  expedition 
against  the  Bactrians,  a  people  of  Asia,  whom  he  had  invaded  with  400,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse.  In  this  edifice  was  a  magnificent  library,  the  old- 
est mentioned  in  history. 

The  king's  mausoleum  was  encompassed  with  a  circle  of  gold,  a  cubit 
in  breadth,  and  365  cubits  in  circumference,  to  represent  the  days  of  the 
year. 

UcHORETTS.  This  prince,  successor  of  Osymandias,  built  the  city  of 
Memphis.  This  city  was  150  furlongs,  or  more  than  seven  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference,  and  stood  at  the  point  of  the  Delta,  in  that  part  where  the  Nile 
divides  itself  into  several  branches  or  streams.  Its  advantageous  location, 
and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  made  it  the  residence  of  the  kings  till 
the  time  of  Alexander. 
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Mgbbis.  This  king  made  the  famous  lake  which  went  bj  his  name, 
and  whereof  mention  has  been  already  made. 

Egypt  had  long  been  governed  by  its  native  princes,  when  strangers, 
called  Shepherd-kings,  (Hycsos,  in  the  Egyptian  language,)  from  Arabia 
or  Phoenicia,  invaded  and  seized  a  great  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  Mem- 
phis itself;  but  Upper  Egypt  remained  unconquered,  and  the  kingdom  of 
[A.  M.  1920]  Thebes  existed  till  the  reign  of  Sesostris.  These  foreign 
princes  governed  about  260  years. 

[A.  M.  2084.]  Under  one  of  these  princes,  called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture, 
(a  name  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,)  Abraham  arrived  there  with 
his  wife  Sarah,  whose  exquisite  beauty  being  reported  to  the  prince,  she 
was  by  him  taken  from  Abraham,  upon  the  supposition  that  she  was  not 
his  wife,  but  only  his  sister. 

[A.  M.  2179.]  Thethmosis,  or  Amosis,  having  expelled  the  shepherd- 
kings,  reigned  in  Lower  Egypt.  ♦ 

Long  afler  his  reign,  Joseph  was  brought  a  slave  into  Egypt,  by  some 
Ishmaelitish  merchants;  sold  to  Potiphar,  and  by  a  series  of  wonderful 
[A.  M.  2276.]  events,  enjoyed  the  supreme  authority,  by  his  being  raised 
to  the  chief  employment  of  the  kingdom. 

Jacob  also  went  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  family,  which  met  with  the 
kindest  treatment  from  the  Egyptians,  whilst  Joseph's  important  services 
were  fresh  in  their  memories,  fiut  after  his  death,  say  the  Scriptures, 
there  arose  up  a  new  king,  which  knew  not  Joseph. 

[A.  M.  2427.]  Rameses-miamum,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  was 
the  name  of  this  king,  who  is  called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture.  He  reigned 
66  years,  and  oppressed  the  Israelites  in  the  most  grievous  manner. 

This  king  had  two  sons,  Amenophis  and  Busiris. 

[A.M.  2494.]  Amenophis,  the  eldest,  succeeded  h||i;'^  ^I^  was  the 
Pharaoh,  under  wffose  reign  the  Israelites  departed  out  of  Egyftf)''<n^  was 
drowned  in  passing  the  Red  Sea.  A 

Archbishop  Usher  says,  that  Amenophis  left  two  sons,  one  called  Scso- 
this,  or  Sesostris,  and  the  other  ^I'niais*  The  Greeks  call  him  Belus,  and 
his  two  sons  Egyptus  and  Danaus. 

Sesostris.  This  king  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns 
of  Egypt,  but  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  of  whom  antiquity  boasts. 

[A.  M.  2513.]  At  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  against  the 
Arabians,  and  afterwards  against  Lybia,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  sub- 
dued.  During  this  expedition,  his  father  died,  and  left  him  capable  of 
attempting  the  greatest  enterprises.  He  formed  no  less  a  design  than  that 
of  the  conquest  of  the  world.  But  before  he  left  his  kingdom,  he  pro- 
vided for  his  domestic  security,  in  winning  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  his 
generosity,  justice,  and  a  popular  and  obliging  behavior.  He  also  divided 
the  country  into  thirty-six  governments,  (called  Nomi,)  and  bestowed  them 
on  persons  of  merit,  and  the  most  approved  fidelity. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  made  the  requisite  preparations,  levied  forces,  and 
headed  them  with  officers  of  the  greatest  bravery  and  reputation,  taken 
chiefly  from  among  the  youths  who  had  been  educated  with  him.  He  had 
1,700  of  these  officers,  all  capable  of  inspiring  his  troops  with  resolution,  a 
love  of  discipline,  and  a  zeal  for  the  service  of  their  prince.  His  army 
consisted  of  600,000  foot,  and  24,000  horse,  besides  27,000  armed  chariots. 

He  began  his  expedition  by  invading  Ethiopia,  and  made  it  tributary. 
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He  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  400  sail,  and  ordering  it  to  advance  to 
the  Red  Sea,  made  himself  master  of  the  isles  and  cities  l3ring  on  the 
coast  of  that  sea.  He  himself  heading  his  land  army,  overran  and  sub- 
dued Asia  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  advanced  farther  into  India  than 
Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  in  after  times  Alexander  himself;  for  he  subdued 
the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  ocean.  The 
Sc3rthians,  as  far  as  the  river  Tanais,  as  well  as  Armenia  and  Cappadocia, 
were  conquered.  He  left  a  colony  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos, 
situated  at  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  Egyptian  customs  and 
manners  have  been  ever  since  retained.  Herodotus  saw  in  Asia  Minor, 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  monuments  of  his  victories.  In  several  countries 
was  read  the  following  inscription  engraven  on  pillars :  SesostriSf  king  of 
kingSy  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country  hy  the  'power  of  his  arms. 
Such  pillars  were  found  even  in  Thrace,  and  his  empire  extended  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Danube.  * 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Thrace  prevented  his  advancing  farther  in 
Europe.  This  conqueror  never  once  thought,  as  others  had  done,  of  pre- 
serving his  acquisitions ;  but  after  having  made  wild  havoc  up  and  down 
the  world  for  nine  years,  he  confined  himself  almost  within  the  ancient 
limits  of  Egypt,  a  few  neighboring  provinces  excepted ;  for  we  do  not  find 
any  traces  or  footsteps  of  this  new  empire,  either  under  himself  or  his 
successors. 

He  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  nations,  dragging 
after  him  a  numberless  multitude  of  captives.  The  repose  which  peace 
allowed  him,  he  employed  in  raising  works  that  might  contribute  to  the 
enriching  of  Egypt ;  works,  in  which  the  art  and  industry  of  the  workman 
were  more  admired,  than  the  immense  sums  which  had  been  expended  on 
them. 

A  hundred  famous  temples,  raised  as  so  many  monuments  of  gratitude 
to  the  tutelar  gods  of  all  the  cities,  were  the  ftrst,  as  well  as  the  most 
illustrious,  testimonies  of  his  victories  ;  and  he  took  care  to  publish  in  the 
inscriptions  on  them,  that  these  mighty  works  had  been  completed  without 
burdening  any  of  his  subjects. 

His  great  work  was,  the  raising,  in  every  part  of  Egypt,  a  considerable 
number  of  high  banks  or  moles,  on  which  new  cities  were  built,  in  order 
that  these  might  be  a  security  for  men  and  beasts,  during  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile. 

From  Memphis,  as  far  as  the  sea,  he  cut,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  a 
great  number  of  canals,  for  the  conveniency  of  trade,  and  the  conveying 
of  provisions.  Besides  the  advantages  of  trafSc,  Egypt  was,  by  these 
canals,  made  inaccessible  to  the  cavalry  of  its  enemies,  which  before  had 
so  often  harrassed  it  by  repeated  incursions. 

To  secure  Egypt  from  the  inroads  of  its  nearer  neighbors,  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians,  he  fortified  all  the  eastern  coast  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopoli^, 
that  is,  for  upwards  of  seven  leagues. 

Becoming  blind  in  his  old  age,  he  despatched  himself,  after  having 
reigned  thirty-three  years,  and  left  his  kingdom  immensely  rich. 

[A.  M.  2448.]  About  this  era,  the  Egyptians  settled  themselves  in 
divers  parts  of  the  earth.  The  colony  w^hich  Cecrops  led  out  of  Egypt, 
built  twelve  cities,  or  rather  so  many  towns,  of  which  he  composed  the 
kingdom  of  Athens. 
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The  brother  of  Sesostris,  called  by  the  Greeks  Danaus,  had  formed  a 
design  to  murder  him  on  his  return  to  Egypt  after  his  conquests.  But 
being  defeated  in  his  horrid  project,  he  was  obliged  lo  fly.  He  thereupon 
[A.  M.  2530.]  retired  to  Peloponnesus,  where  he  seized  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Argos,  which  had  been  founded  about  400  years  before  by  Inachus. 

[A.  M.  2533.]  BnsiEis,  brother  of  Amenophis,  so  infamous  among  the 
ancients  for  his  cruelties,  exercised  his  tyranny  at  that  time  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  foreigners  who  landed  in  his 
country :  this  was  probably  during  the  absence  of  Sesostris. 

[A.  M.  2549.]  About  the  same  time  Cadmus  brought  from  Syria,  into 
Greece,  the  invention  of  letters. 

[A.  M.  2547.]  Pheron  succeeded  Sesostris  in  his  kingdom,  but  not  in 
his  glory.  Herodotus  relates  but  one  action  of  his.  In  an  extraordinary 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  exceeded  18  cubits,  this  prince,  enraged  at 
the  havoc  which  was  made  by  it,  threw  a  jaVelin  at  the  river  as  if  to  chas- 
tise  its  insolence ;  but  was  himself  immediately  punished  for  his  impiety, 
if  the  historian  may  be  credited,  with  the  loss  of  sight. 

[A.  M.  2800.]  Proteus.  He  was  of  Memphis,  where,  in  Herodotus's 
time,  his  temple  was  still  standing,  in  which  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
Venus  the  stranger. 

Rhampsinitus.  What  is  related  by  Herodotus  concerning  the  treasury 
built  by  this  king,  and  his  descent  into  hell,  h£is  so  much  the  air  of  romance 
and  fiction,  as  to  deserve  no  mention  here. 

Till  the  reign  of  this  king,  there  had  been  some  shadow,  at  least,  of 
justice  and  moderation  in  Egypt ;  but  in  the  two  following  reigns,  violence 
and  cruelty  usurped  their  place. 

Cheops  and  Cephren.  These  two  princes  seemed  to  have  vied  with 
each  other  which  of  them  should  distinguish  himself  most  by  a  barefaced 
impiety  towards  the  gods,  and  a  barbarous  inhumanity  to  men.  Cheops 
reigned  fifty  years,  and  his  brother  Cephren  fifty-six  years  after  him. 
They  kept  the  temples  shut  during  the  whole  time ;  and  forbid  the  offering 
of  sacrifices  under  the  severest  penalties.  On  the  other  hand,  they  op- 
pressed their  subjects  by  employing  them  in  the  most  grievous  and  useless 
works.  Those  stately  pyramids,  which  have  so  long  been  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  world,  were  theefiectsof  the  irreligion  and  merciless  cruelty 
of  those  princes. 

Mycerintts.  He  was  the  son  of  Cheops,  but  of  a  character  opposite  to 
that  of  his  father.  He  again  opened  the  temples  of  the  gods,  restored  the 
sacrifices,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  comfort  his  subjects,  and  make 
them  forget  their  past  miseries  ;  and  believed  himself  set  over  them  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  exercise  justice,  and  to  make  them  taste  all  the  bless- 
ings of  an  equitable  administration.  He  sufi^ered  domestic  misfortunes 
and  reigned  only  seven  years.  The  pyramid  which,  he  built,  was  far 
inferior  in  dimensions  to  that  of  his  father. 

AsYCHis.  He  enacted  the  law  which  forbid  a  son  to  borrow  money, 
without  giving  the  dead  body  of  his  father  by  way  of  security  for  it. 

He  valued  himself  for  having  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  by  building 
a  pyramid  of  brick,  more  magnificent,  if  this  king  was  to  be  credited,  than 
any  hitherto  seen.  The  following  inscription  by  his  order,  was  engraved 
upon  it:  Compare  me  not  with  pyramids  built  of  stone,  which  I  as 

MUCH  EXCEL  AS  JuPITER  DOES  ALL  THE  OTHER  GODS. 
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If  we  suppose  the  six  preceding  reigns  (the  exact  duration  of  some  of 
which  is  not  fixed  by  Herodotus)  to  have  continued  170  years,  there  will 
remain  an  interval  of  near  300  years  to  the  reign  of  Sabachus  the  Ethio- 
pian. In  this  interval  I  shall  place  a  few  circumstances  related  in  Holy 
Scripture. 

Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon, 
king  of  Israel ;  who  received  her  in  that  part  of  Jerusalem  called  the  city 
[A.  M.  2991.]     of  David,  till  he  had  built  her  a  palace. 

Sesach,  or  Shishak,  otherwise  called  Sesonchis.  » 

A.  M.  3026.]  It  was  to  him  that  Jeroboam  fled,  to  avoid  the  wrath  of 
Solomon,  who  intended  to  kill  him.  He  abode  in  Egypt  till  Solomon's 
death,  and  then  returned  to  Jerusalem,  when,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  rebels,  he  won  from  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  ten  tribes,  over 
whom  he  declared  himself  king. 

[A.  M.  3033.]  This  Sesach,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
marched  against  Jerusalem,  because  the  Jews  had  transgressed  against  the 
Lord.  He  came  with  1200  chariots  of  war,  and  60,000  horse.  He  had  brought 
numberless  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  all  Lybians,  Troglodytes,  and 
Ethiopians.  He  made  himself  master  of  all  the  strongest  cities  of  Judah, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  Then  the  king  and  the  princes  of 
Israel  having  humbled  themselves,  God  told  them,  by  his  prophet  Shemaiah, 
that  he  would  not  utterly  destroy  them  as  they  had  deserved ;  but  that 
they  should  be  tlie  servants  of  Sesach :  in  order  that  iJiey  might  know  the 
difference  of  his  service  and  the  service  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  country. 
Sesach  retired  from  Jerusalem,  after  having  plundered  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  king's  house ;  he  carried  off  everything 
with  him,  and  even  also  the  300  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made. 

[A.  M.  3063.]  Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  doubtless  of  Egypt  at  the 
same  time,  made  war  upon  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  His  army  consisted  of 
1,000,000  men,  and  300  chariots  of  war.  Asa  marched  against  him,  and 
drawing  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  Lord,  says  he,  it  is  nothing  for  thee 
to  help,  whetlier  with  many,  or  with  iJiem  thai  liave  no  power.  Help  us,  O 
Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in  thy  name  we  go  against  this  muU 
iitude  ;  O  Lord,  iJwu  art  our  God,  let  not  man  prevail  against  thee.  A 
prayer  offered  up  with  such  strong  faith  was  heard.  God  struck  the 
Ethiopians  with  terror ;  they  fled,  and  all  were  irrevocably  defeated,  being 
destroyed  before  the  Lord,  and  before  his  host. 

Anysis.  He  was  blind,  and  under  his  reign  Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
entered  Egypt  with  a  numerous  army,  and  possessed  himself  of  it.  He 
reigned  with  great  clemency  and  justice.  Instead  of  putting  to  death  such 
criminals  as  had  been  sentenced  to  die  by  the  judges,  he  made  them  repair 
the  causeys  on  which  the  respective  cities  to  which  they  belonged  were 
situated.  He  built  several  magnificent  temples,  and,  among  the  rest,  one 
in  the  city  of  Bubastus,  of  which  Herodotus  gives  a  long  and  elegant  de- 
scription. After  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  he  retired  voluntarily  to  his  old 
[A.  M.  3279.]  kingdom  of  Ethiopia;  and  left  the  throne  of  Egypt  to 
Anysis,  who,  during  this  time,  had  concealed  himself  in  the  fens.  It  is 
believed  that  this  Sabachus  was  the  same  with  SO,  whose  aid  was  implored 
by  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  against  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria. 

[A.  M.  3285.]  Sethon.  He  reigned  fourteen  years.  He  is  the  same 
with  Sevechus,  the  son  of  Sabacon  or  So  the  Ethiopian,  who  reigned  so 
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long  over  Egypt.  During  his  reign,  Sennacherib,  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
having  subdued  all  the  neighboring  nations,  and  seized  upon  all  the  cities 
of  Judah,  resolved  to  besiege  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city. 
The  ministers  of  this  holy  king,  in  spite  of  his  opposition  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  promised  them,  in  God's  name,  a  sure 
protection,  provided  they  would  trust  in  him  only,  sent  secretly  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  for  succour.  Their  armies,  being  united, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  appointed,  and  were  met 
and  vanquished  by  the  Assyrian  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  pursued  them 
into  Egypt,  and  entirely  laid  waste  the  country.  At  his  return,  the  very 
night  before  he  was  to  have  given  a  general  assault  to  Jerusalem,  which 
then  seemed  lost  to  all  hopes,  the  destroying  angel  made  dreadful  havoc  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  destroyed  185,000  men  by  lire  and  sword,  and 
proved  evidently,  that  they  had  great  reason  to  rely,  as  Hezekiah  had  done, 
on  the  promise  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

[A.  M.  3299.  Ant.  J.  C.  705.]  Tharaca.  He  it  was  who  joined 
Sethon,  with  an  Ethiopian  army,  to  relieve  Jerusalem.  After  the  death  of 
Sethon,  who  had  occupied  the  throne  fourteen  years,  Tharaca  ascended  it, 
and  reigned  eighteen  years.  He  was  the  last  Ethiopian  king  who  reigned 
in  Egypt. 

Alter  his  death,  the  Egyptians,  not  being  able  to  agree  about  the  suc- 
cession, were  two  years  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  during  which  there  were 
great  disorders  among  them. 

TWELVE   KINGS. 

[A.  M.  3319.]  At  last,  twelve 'of  the  principal  noblemen  seized  upon 
the  kingdom,  and  divided  it  amongst  themselves  into  as  many  parts.  It 
was  agreed  by  them,  that  each  should  govern  his  own  district,  and  that  no 
one  should  attempt  to  invade  the  dominions  of  another.  They  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  this  agreement,  and  to  bind  it  with  the  most  dreadful 
oaths,  to  elude  the  prediction  of  an  oracle,  which  had  foretold,  that  he 
among  them  who  should  offer  his  libation  to  Vulcan  out  of  a  brazen  bowl, 
should  gain  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt.  They  reigned  together  fifteen  years 
in  harmony :  and  to  leave  a  monument  of  their  concord  to  posterity,  they, 
at  a  common  expense,  built  the  famous  labyrinth,  a  pile  of  building  con- 
sisting of  twelve  large  palaces,  with  as  many  edifices  under  ground  as 
appeared  above  it. 

One  day,  as  the  twelve  kings  were  assisting  at  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered 
in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  the  priests  having  presented  each  a  golden  bowl 
for  the  libation,  one  was  wanting ;  when  Psammetichus,  without  any  de- 
sign, supplied  the  want  with  his  brazen  helmet,  and  with  it  performed  the 
ceremony  of  the  libation.  This  accident  struck  the  rest  of  the  kings,  and 
recalled  to  their  memory  the  prediction  of  the  oracle.  They  therefore, 
with  one  consent,  banished  him  into  the  fenny  parts  of  Egypt. 

After  Psammetichus  had  passed  some  years  there,  a  courier  brought 
him  advice,  that  brazen  men  were  landed  in  Egypt.  These  were  Grecian 
soldiers,  Carians  and  lonians,  who  had  been  cast  upon  the  coasts  of  Egypt 
by  a  storm;  and  were  completely  covered  with  helmets,  cuirasses,  and 
other  arms  of  brass.  Psammetichus  immediately  called  to  mind  the  oracle, 
which  had  answered  him  that  he  should  be  succoured  by  brazen  men  from 
the  sea-coast.    He  therefore  made  a  league  with  these  strangers ;  engaged 
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them  with  great  promises  to  stay  with  him ;  privately  levied  other  forces, 
and  put  these  Greeks  at  their  head ;  when  giving  battle  to  the  eleven  kings, 
he  defeated  them,  and  remained  sole  possessor  of  Egypt. 

[A.  M.  3334.]  PsAMMETiCHUs.  As  this  prince  owed  his  preservation 
to  the  lonians  and  Carians,  he  settled  them  in  Egypt  (from  which  all  for- 
eigners hitherto  had  been  excluded) ;  and  by  assigning  them  sufficient 
lands  and  revenues,  made  them  forget  their  native  country.  By  his 
order,  Egyptian  children  were  put  under  their  care  to  learn  the  Greek 
tongue.  By  this  means,  the  Egyptians  began  to  have  a  correspondence 
with  the  Greeks ;  and  from  that  era,  the  Egyptian  history,  which  till  then 
had  been  intermixed  with  pompous  fables  by  the  artifice  of  the  priests, 
begins,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  speak  with  greater  truth  and  certainty. 

As  soon  as  Psammetichus  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  engaged  in  war 
against  the  king  of  Assyria,  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
empires.  He  entered  Palestine  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  his  career  was 
stopped  by  Azotus,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  which  he  was 
forced  to  besiege  twenty-nine  years  before  he  could  take  it.  This  is  the 
longest  siege  mentioned  in  ancient  history. 

This  was  anciently  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the  Philistines.  The 
Egyptians  having  seized  it  sometime  before,  had  fortified  it  with  such^are, 
that  it  was  their  strongest  bulwark  on  that  side.  Nor  could  Sennacherib 
enter  Egypt,  till  he  had  first  made  himself  master  of  this  city,  which  was 
taken  by  Tartan,  one  of  his  generals.  The  Assyrians  had  possessed  it 
hitherto;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  long  siege  just  mentioned,  that  the 
Egyptians  recovered  it. 

In  this  period,  the  Scythians,  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Pal  us  Mseotis, 
made  an  inroad  into  Media,  defeated  Cyaxares  the  king  of  that  country, 
and  deprived  him  of  all  Upper  Asia,  of  which  they  kept  possession  during 
twenty-eight  years.  They  pushed  their  conquests  in  Syria,  as  far  as  to 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  But  Psammetichus  marching  out  to  meet  them, 
prevailed  so  much,  by  his  presents  and  entreaties,  that  they  advanced  no 
farther. 

Psammetichus  died  in  the  24th  year  of  Josias  king  of  Judah,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Nechao* 

[A.  M.  3388.  Ant.  J.  C.  616.]  Nechao.  This  prince  is  of^en  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  under  the  name  of  Pharaoh-Necho. 

He  attempted  to  join  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  by  cutting  a  canal  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  distance  which  separates  them  is  at  least  a  thousand 
stadia.  Afler  120,000  workmen  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  attempt,  Ne- 
chao was  obliged  to  desist ;  the  oracle  which  had  been  consultpd  by  him 
having  answered,  that  this  new  canal  would  open  a  passage  to  the  barba- 
rians (for  so  the  Egyptians  called  all  other  nations)  to  invade  Egrypt. 

He  was  more  successful  in  another  enterprise.  Phoenician  mariners 
in  his  service  coasted  the  whole  of  Africa,  sailing  from  the  Red  Sea,  and 
returning  in  the  third  year  to  Egypt,  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

At  this  time  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  having  destroyed  Nineveh  and 
subjugated  Assyria,  became  formidable  to  all  their  neighbors.  Nechao 
advanced  to  tlie  Euphrates  with  a  powerful  army  to  check  their  progress. 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  resolved  to  oppose  his  passage  through  that  country. 
He  raised  all  his  forces,  and  posted  himself  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo. 
Nechao  informed  him  by  a  herald,  that  his  enterprise  was  not  designed 
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against  him,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war  in  the  name  of  God,  whii 
was  with  him ;  and  he  advised  Josiah  not  to  eoncem  himself  with  this  war 
for  fear  it  otherwise  should  turn  to  his  disadvantage.  However,  Josiah  was 
not  moved  by  these  reasons.  He  therefore  marched  to  engage  Nechao ; 
and  was  not  only  overthrown  by  him,  but  unfortunately  received  a  wound 
of  which  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  whither  he  had  ordered  himself  to  be  carried. 

Nechao  continued  his  march  towards  the  Euphrates.  He  defeated  the 
Babylonians ;  took  Charchemish,  a  large  city  in  that  country ;  and  securing 
to  himself  the  possession  of  it  by  a  strong  garrison,  returned  to  his  own 
kingdom,  after  having  been  absent  three  months. 

Being  informed  in  his  march  homeward,  that  Jehoaz  had  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  king  at  Jerusalem,  without  first  asking  his  consent,  he 
commanded  him  to  meet  him  at  Riblah  in  Syria.  The  unhappy  prince 
was  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  he  was  put  in  chains  by  Nechao's  order, 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  Pursuing  his  march,  he  came 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  gave  the  sceptre  to  Eliakim,  Tcalled  by  him  Jehoi- 
akim,)  another  of  Josiah 's  sons,  in  the  room  of  his  brother ;  and  imposed  an 
annual  tribute  on  the  land,  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  one  talent  of 
[A.  M.  3388.]    gold.     This  being  done,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt. 

Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  associated  his  son  Nebuchodonosor,  or 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  sent  him  at  the  head  of  an 
£A.  M.  3397.]  army  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  This  young  prince  van- 
quished the  army  of  Nechao  near  the  river  Euphrates,  recovered  Carche- 
jnish,  and  reduced  the  revolted  provinces  to  their  allegiance,  as  Jeremiah 
had  foretold. 

Nechao  dying,  after  he  had  reigned  16  years,  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 

[A.  M.  3404.]  PsAMMis.  His  reign  was  but  of  six  years'  duration, 
and  history  has  left  us  nothing  memorable  concerning  him,  except  that  he 
made  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia. 

[A.  M.  3410.]  Apries.  In  Scripture  he  is  called  Pharaoh-Hophra. 
He  succeeded  his  father  Psammis,  and  reigned  25  years. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  island 
of  Cyprus ;  besieged  the  city  of  Sidon  by  sea  and  land ;  took  it,  and  made 
himself  master  of  all  Phoenicia  and  Palestine. 

He  became  greatly  elated  with  success,  and  boasted  of  his  power ;  but 
God  by  his  prophets  threatened  to  humble  his  pride. 

Soon  after  Hophra  uscended  the  throne,  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Jeremiah,  breaking  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Babylon,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  monarch ;  and 
the  latter  declared  himself  the  protector  of  Israel.  Nebuchodonosor  laid 
siege  to  Jerusalem.  An  Egyptian  army  marched  to  its  relief;  but,  when 
the  Chaldeans  started  to  meet  them,  they  returned  into  Egypt,  Nebu- 
chodonosor, according  to  prophecy,  took  Jerusalem  and  burnt  it. 

[A.M.  3430.]  God's  threatenings  were  afterwards  fulfilled  upon  Apries. 
The  Lybians  invited  his  aid  against  the  Cyrenians.  He  sent  an  army  into 
Liybia,  which  the  Cyrenians  defeated  and  almost  destroyed.  The  Egypt- 
ians, supposing  that  Apries  had  designed  to  destroy  Uie  army,  rebelled 
against  him.  Amasis,  one  of  his  officers,  was  sent  to  win  them  back  to 
their  allegiance ;  but,  upon  being  proclaimed  king  by  the  rebels,  accepted 
the  crown. 

Apries  now  sent  Paterbemis,  another  great  officer,  who,  being  unsuc 
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cessful,  was  so  inhumanly  disfi<rured  by  that  prince,  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  people  deserted  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  into  Upper  Egypt. 

The  king  of  Babylon,  taking  advantage  of  the  intestine  divisions  in 
Egypt,  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  subdued  that  country 
from  Migdol,  or  Magdol,  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  as  far  as 
Syene,  in  the  opposite  extremity,  where  it  borders  on  Ethiopia.  He  killed 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  made  such  dreadful  havoc  in  the 
country,  that  the  damage  could  not  be  repaired  in  forty  years.  Nebu- 
chodonosor,  having  loaded  his  army  with  spoils,  and  conquered  the  whole 
kingdom,  came  to  an  accommodation  with  Amasis ;  and  leaving  him  as  his 
viceroy  there,  returned  to  Babylon. 

Apries,  (Pharaoh-Hophra,)  now  leaving  the  place  where  he  had  concealed 
himself,  advanced  towards  the  sea-coast,  probably  on  the  side  of  Lybia ; 
and,  hiring  an  army  of  Carians,  Jonians,  and  other  foreigners,  he  marched 
against  Amasis,  whom  he  fought  near  Memphis;  but  being  overcome, 
Apries  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  the  city  of  Sais,  and  there  strangled 
in  his  own  palace. 

All  these  events  had  been  remarkably  predicted  in  the  prophecies 
recorded  in  Scripture. 

[A.  M.  3435.]  After  the  death  of  Apries,  Amasis  reigned  peaceably  in 
Egypt  for  40  years.  He  established  the  laws  for  the  registration  of  names 
and  professions.  He  built  many  magnificent  temples,  and  constructed  of 
a  single  stone  a  chapel,  20  cubits  in  front,  14  in  depth,  and  8  in  height, 
which  employed  2,000  men  for  three  years  in  conveying  along  the  Nile. 
He  highly  esteemed  the  Greeks,  and  contributed  one-fourth  of  the  expenses 
for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  island  of  Cyprus  was  conquered 
by  him,  and  rendered  tributary.  He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Cyrenians, 
and  married  a  wife  from  among  them.  During  his  reign,  according  to 
Xenophon,  Pythagoras  visited  Egypt. 

During  this  reign,  Cyrus  conquered  Egypt,  although,  probably,  Amasis 
soon  shook  off  the  yoke  of  vassalage.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  Cambyses, 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  was  to  carry  his  arms 
into  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  there,  Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  succeeded 
by  his  son  Psammenitus. 

[A.  M.  3479.]  Psammenitus.  Cambyses  having  gained  a  battle,  pur- 
sued the  enemy  to  Memphis ;  besieged  the  city,  and  soon  took  it :  however, 
he  treated  the  king  with  clemency,  granted  him  his  life,  and  assigned  him 
an  honorable  pension ;  but  being  informed  that  he  was  secretly  concerting 
measures  to  re-ascend  his  throne,  he  put  him  to  death.  Psanimenitus 
reigned  but  six  months  All  Egypt  submitted  immediately  to  the  victor. 
The  particulars  of  the  history  will  be  related  more  at  large  when  I  come 
to  that  of  Cambyses. 

Here  ends  the  succession  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  From  this  era,  the 
history  of  this  nation  will  be  blended  with  that  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks, 
till  the  death  of  Alexander. 
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cessful,  was  so  inhumanly  disfigured  by  that  prince,  that  the  greater  pa 
of  his  people  deserted  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  into  Upper  Egypt. 

The  king  of  Babylon,  taking  advantage  of  the  intestine  divisions  J 
Egypt,  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  subdued  that  counti* 
from  Migdol,  or  Magdol,  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  as  far  t 
Syene,  in  the  opposite  extremity,  where  it  borders  on  Ethiopia.  He  kilh 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  made  such  dreadful  havoc  in  tl 
country,  that  the  damage  could  not  be  repaired  in  forty  years.  Neb 
chodonosor,  having  loaded  his  army  with  spoils,  and  conquered  the  who 
kingdom,  came  to  an  accommodation  with  Amasis ;  and  leaving  him  as  b 
viceroy  there,  returned  to  Babylon. 

Apries,  (Pharaoh-Hophra,)  now  leaving  the  place  where  he  had  conceab 
himself,  advanced  towards  the  sea-coast,  probably  on  the  side  of  Lybii 
and,  hiring  an  army  of  Carians,  lonians,  and  other  foreigners,  he  marcb< 
against  Amasis,  whom  he  fought  near  Memphis;  but  being  overcoin 
Apries  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  the  city  of  Sais,  and  there  strangl* 
in  his  own  palace. 

All  these  events  had  been  remarkably  predicted  in  the  propheci 
recorded  in  Scripture. 

[A.  M.  8435.]  After  the  death  of  Apries,  Amasis  reigned  peaceably 
Egypt  for  40  years.  He  established  the  laws  for  the  registration  of  nam 
and  professions.  He  built  many  magnificent  temples,  and  constructed 
a  single  stone  a  chapel,  20  cubits  in  front,  14  in  depth,  and  8  in  heig) 
which  employed  2,000  men  for  three  years  in  conveying  along  the  Nil 
He  highly  esteemed  the  Greeks,  and  contributed  one-fourth  of  the  expens 
for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  island  of  Cyprus  was  conquer 
by  him,  and  rendered  tributary.  He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Cyreniai 
and  married  a  wife  from  among  them.  During  his  reign,  according 
Xenophon,  Pythagoras  visited  Egypt. 

During  this  reign,  Cyrus  conquered  Egypt,  although,  probably,  Amaf 
soon  shook  off  the  yoke  of  vassalage.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  Cambyst 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  was  to  carry  his  arr 
into  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  there,  Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  succeedi 
by  his  son  Psammenitus. 

[A.  M.  3479.]  Psammenitus.  Cambyses  having  gained  a  battle,  pu 
sued  the  enemy  to  Memphis ;  besieged  the  city,  and  soon  took  it :  howeve 
he  treated  the  king  with  clemency,  granted  him  his  life,  and  assigned  hi 
an  honorable  pension ;  but  being  informed  that  he  was  secretly  concertii 
measures  to  re-ascend  his  throne,  he  put  him  to  death.  Psanrimenit' 
reigned  but  six  months  All  Egypt  submitted  immediately  to  the  victc 
The  particulars  of  the  history  will  be  related  more  at  large  when  I  con 
to  that  of  Cambyses. 

Here  ends  the  succession  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  From  this  era,  t] 
history  of  this  nation  will  be  blended  with  that  of  the  Persians  and  Greek 
till  the  death  of  Alexander. 
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BOOK    SECOND. 


THE 

HISTORY 

OF   THE 


CARTHAaiNIANS. 


PLAN. 
The  history  of  the  Carthegmians  ii  divided  into  two  parti.     In  the  fint  it  given  a  general 
idea  of  their  manner*,  character,  government,  religion,  power,  and  riches.    In  the  second,  after 
briefly  relating  bv  what  steps  Carthage  established  and  enlarged  its  power,  there  is  an  account 
of  the  wars  by  which  it  became  so  famous. 


PART   FIRST. 

CHASA/dTEl,  MAK17EXS,  RELIGION,  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

f       ;  = 

'.  SECTION   I, 

m 

^    CARTHAGE  FORMED  AFTER  THE   MODEL  OF  TYRE,  OF  WHICH  THAT  CITT  WAS 

'     #  A  COLOXY. 

The:  Cartiwgmians  were  indebted  to  the  Tynans,  not  only  for  their 
origin, '  but  their  manners,  language,  customs,  faws,  religion,  and  great 
application  to  commerce.  They  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Tyn- 
ans, add  these  the  same  with  the  Canaanites  and  Israelites,  that  is,  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  or  at  least  a  language  which  was  entirely  derived  from  it. 

The  two  cities  always  maintained  the  strictest  union,  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians acknowledged  their  origin,  by  sending  to  Tyre  every  year  a  ship 
freighted  with  presents,  offering  an  annual  sacrifice  to  its  tutelar  gods, 
and  dedicating  the  first  fruits  of  their  revenues,  and  the  tithe  of  the  spoils 
taken  from  enemies,  as  offerings  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules. 


SECTION   II. 

the  RELIGION   OF  THE   CARTHAGINIANS. 

The  Carthaginian  generals  began  their  enterprises  with  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  The  same  religious  honoring  of  deity  seems  to  have  been  the 
prevalent  disposition  of  the  nation. 

TheyJwd^two-deities,  to  whom  they  paid  particular  worship :  the  god- 
dess  Ccelestis,  or  Urania,  the  moon,  invoked  in  great  calamities,  especially 
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in  droughts ;  and  Saturn,  in  Scripture  called  Moloch.  To  him  they  sacri- 
ficed their  children  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods.  They  retained  the 
custom  of  human  sacrifices  until  the  ruin  of  the  city. 


SECTION   III. 

FORM  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CARTHAGE. 

The  government  of  Carthage  was  ranked,  hy  Aristotle,  among  those  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  and  suitahle  for  models.  For  upward  of  500  years 
no  sedition  disturbed,  and  no  tyrant  oppressed  the  state.  No  accurate  and 
regular  description  of  it  is  left  on  record. 

It  is  known,  however,  to  have  united  three  difierent  authorities — ^two 
supreme  magistrates  called  sufietes,  the  senate,  and  the  people. 

the  sttffetes. 

The  authority  of  the  sufietes  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  consuls ;  and, 
like  it,  was  annual.  They  assembled  the  senate,  presided,  proposed  sub- 
jects for  deliberation,  and  collected  the  votes.  Their  authority  was  both 
civil  and  military,  and  was  not  confined  to  the  city.  When  their  term 
expired,  they  were  made  preetors,  with  a  considerable  share  of  power. 

the  senate. 

The  senate,  or  council  of  state,  whose  number  is  not  known,  was  com- 
posed of  men  venerable  for  age,  experience,  birth,  riches,  and  merit. 
Their  decision,  when  unanimous,  admitted  no  appeal.  When  they  could 
not  agree,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  people.  To  prevent  such  a 
course,  harmony  was  oflen  secured,  that  the  authority  of  the  senate  might 
not  be  diminished. 

THE   PEOPLE. 

■  • 

In  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  the  administration  of  afiairs  was  left 
to  the  senate ;  but  as  its  power  and  wealth  increased,  the  people  assumed 
the  largest  share  of  authority. 

THE   TRIBUNAL  OF  THE   HUNDRED. 

This  body  really  included  a  hundred  and  four  persons,  originally  chosen 
from  the  senate,  to  check  the  exorbitant  power  of  Mago's  family.  Five 
of  the  number  had  a  jurisdiction  superior  to  the  rest,  filled  their  own  vacan- 
cies, and  chose  the  hundred  from  the  senate.  Before  this  body,  generals 
were  obliged  to  give  account  of  their  campaigns.  The  authority  of  the 
hundred  was  very  great,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  became  tyrannical. 
[A.  M.  3082.]  Hannibal,  when  prsBtor,  restricted  it  by  persuading  the 
people  to  make  it  annual,  instead  of  perpetual. 


SECTION    IV. 

TRADE   OF  CARTHAGE,  THE  FIRST    SOITROtt  .tP  ITS  WEALTH  AND  POWER. 

Commerce  was  the  characteristic  accupation  of  Carthage.    From  this 
flowed  its  power,  its  oonquests,  its  credit  and  glory.    Situated  in  the  centre 
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of  the  Mediterranean,  it  spread  its  traffic  through  the  known  world.  From 
Egypt  the  Carthaginians  brought  fine  flax,  paper,  com,  sails,  and  cables 
for  ships ;  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  spices,  frankincense,  perfumes, 
gold,  pearl,  and  precious  stones;  from  Tyre  and  Phoenicia,  purple  and 
scarlet  rich  stuffs,  tapestry,  costly  furniture,  and  divers  curious  and  ex- 
quisite works  of  art ;  in  a  word,  they  brought  from  various  countries,  all 
things  that  can  supply  the  necessities,  or  contribute  to  the  comfort,  luxury, 
and  the  delights  of  life.  They  carried  back  from  the  western  parts  of  the 
world,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  copper :  by  the  sale  of  which  articles,  they  en- 
riched themselves  at  the  expense  of  all  natiohs.  Thus  they  made  them, 
selves  lords  of  the  sea  ;  the  band  which  held  the  east,  the  west,  and  south 
together,  and  the  necessary  channel  of  their  communication  ;  so  that  Car- 
thage rose  to  be  the  common  city,  and  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  all  those 
nations  which  the  sea  separated  from  one  another. 

The  most  considerable  personages  of  the  city  were  not  ashamed  of  en- 
gaging in  trade.  They  applied  themselves  to  it  as  industriously  as  the 
meanest  citizens ;  and  their  great  wealth  did  not  make  them  less  in  love 
with  the  diligence,  patience,  and  labor,  which  are  necessary  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  it.  To  this  they  owed  their  empire  of  the  sea ;  their  being  able 
to  dispute  for  superiority  with  Rome  itself;  and  their  elevation  of  power, 
which  forced  the  Romans  to  carry  on  a  bloody  and  doubtful  war  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  in  order  to  humble  and  subdue  this  haughty  rival. 


SECTION   V. 


THE  MINES   07  SPAIN,  THE  ffiCOND  SOURCE   OF   THE  RICHES  AND  FOWEE 

OF  CARTHAGE. 

The  gold  and  silver  mines  found  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  were 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  that  enabled  them  to  sustain  such  long 
wars  against  the  Romans.  The  natives  had  long  been  ignorant  of  these 
treasures  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  at  least,  of  their 
use  and  value.  The  Phoenicians  took  advantage  of  this  ignorance  ;  and 
by  bartering  some  wares  of  little  value  for  this  precious  metal,  they  amassed 
infinite  wealth.  When  the  Carthaginians  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  country,  they  dug  much  deeper  into  the  earth  than  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Spain  had  done,  who  probably  were  content  with  what  they  could  collect 
on  the  gurface ;  and  the  Romans,  when  they  h£ul  dispossessed  the  Cartha^' 
ginians  of  Spain,  profited  by  their  example,  and  drew  an  immense  revenue 
from  these  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  labor  employed  to  oome  at  these  mines,  and  to  dig  the  gold  and 
silver  out  of  them,  was  incredible.  Numberless  multitudes  of  slaves 
perished  in  these  mines,  which  were  dug  to  enrich  their  masters;  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  forced  them  by  heavy  stripes  to 
labor,  and  gave  them  no  respite  either  day  or  night. 


SECTION    VI. 


WAR. 

From  the  necessity  of  defending  herself,  and  protecting  her  commero^ 
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Carthage  became  warlike.  Her  military  power  consisted  in  her  alliances 
with  kings,  in  tributary  nations  who  furnished  men  and  money,  citizen  troops, 
and  mercenary  soldiers.  From  Numidia  they  drew  a  nimble,  impetuous,  and 
indefatigable  cavalry ;  from  the  Balerian  isles,  expert  slingers ;  from  Spain 
an  invincible  infantry;  from  Gaul  troops  of  known  valor ;  and  from  Greece 
soldiers  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  war.  Thus  the  republic  could  send 
out  immense  armies  without  interfering  with  the  occupations  of  her  people 
in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture. 

Her  foreign  troops,  however,  were  not  attached  to  her  by  stronger  prin- 
ciples than  those  of  interest,  and  this  was  an  inherent  source  of  weakness 
amidst  apparent  strength.  Her  generals  were  always  chosen  from  the 
citizens,  and  were  sometimes  continued  in  office  a  great  number  of  years. 


SECTION    VII. 


ARTS   AND   SCIENCES. 


The  Carthaginians  were  not  wholly  negligent  of  the  advantages  of  study 
and  knowledge ;  but  there  was  always  a  scarcity  of  learned  men  in  the 
state,  as  it  furnished  but  three  or  four  writers  of  reputation  in  as  many 
hundred  years.  Eloquence,  poetry,  history,  seem  to  have  been  little  known 
among  them,  and  a  Carthaginian  philosopher  was  considered  by  the  learned 
a  sort  of  prodigy.  In  latter  years,  the  laws  expressly  forbade  a  Carthagi- 
nian to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  lest  he  might  carry  on  a  criminal  corres- 
pondence with  enemies. 


FART    SECOND. 

THE  HISTORY   OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

The  period  between  the  foundation  of  Carthage  and  its  ruin,  included 
700  years,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  chapters.  The  first  extends  to 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  takes  up  582  years.  The  second,  which  ends  at 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  contains  but  118  years. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  CARTHAGE,  AND  ITS  PROGRESS 
TILL  THE  TIME  OF  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 

Carthage,  in  Africa,  was  a  colony  from  Tyre,  the  most  renowned  city 
at  that  time  for  commerce  in  the  world.  Tyre  had  long  before  transplanted 
another  colony  into  that  country,  which  built  Utica,  made  famous  by  the 
death  of  the  second  C^ito,  who  ibr  this  reason  is  generally  called  Cato 
Uticensis. 

Carthage  existed  a  little  above  700  years.  It  was  destroyed  under  the 
consulate  of  Cn.  Lentulus  and  L.  Mummius,  the  60dd  year  of  Rome^ 
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3859th  of  the  world,  and  145  before  Christ.  The  foundation  of  it  may 
therefore  be  fixed  at  the  year  of  the  world  3158,  when  Joash  was  king  of 
Judah,  98  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  846  before  our  Saviour. 

The  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Elisa,  a  Tyrian  princess,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Dido.  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre,  and  father  of  the*  famous  Jeze- 
bel, called  in  Scripture  Ethbaal,  was  her  great-grandfather.  She  married 
her  near  relation  Acerbas,  called  otherwise  Sicharbas  and  Sichseus,  an 
extremely  rich  prince.  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  was  her  brother. 
This  prince  having  put  SichsDUs  to  death,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  seizing  his  immense  treasures,  Dido  eluded  the  cruel  avarice 
of  her  brother,  by  withdrawing  secretly  with  all  her  dead  husband's  pos- 
sessions. Alter  having  long  wandered,  she  at  last  landed  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  gulf  where  Utica  stood,  and  in  the  country  of 
Africa,  properly  so  called,  distant  almost  fifleen  miles  from  Tunis ;  and 
there  settled  with  her  followers,  afler  having  purchased  some  lands  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  city  which  they  built  was  called  Cathada,  or  Carthage,  that  is  New 
City. 

Dido  was  afterwards  sought  in  marriage  by  larbas,  king  of  Cretulia, 
and  threatened  with  war  in  case  of  refusal.  Being  bound  by  an  oath  to 
her  deceased  husband  not  to  contract  a  second  marriage,  and  unwilling  to 
expose  the  infant  state  to  the  dangers  of  war,  she  committed  suicide. 

CONQUESTS   OF   THB  CARTHAGINIANS  IN   AFRICA. 

The  first  wars  made  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  to  free  themselves  from 
the  annual  tribute  which  they  had  engaged  to  pay  the  Africans,  for  the 
territory  which  had  been  ceded  to  them.  The  war  was  terminated  by  the 
payment  of  the  tribute. 

They  afterwards  made  many  conquests  over  the  Moors  and  Numidians, 
and  subsequently  shook  off  entirely  the  tribute,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  a  great  part  of  Africa. 

About  this  time  there  arose  a  dispute  between  Carthage  and  Cyrene,  on 
account  of  their  respective  limits.  Cyrene  was  a  very  powerful  city, 
situated  on  the  Mediterrnnean,  towards  the  greater  Syrtis,  and  had  been 
built  by  Battus  the  Lacedaemonian. 

It  was  agreed  that  two  young  men  should  set  out  at  the  same  time  from 
each  city ;  and  that  the  place  of  their  meeting  should  be  the  common  boun- 
dary. The  Carthaginians,  two  brothers  named  PhilsBni,  made  the  most  haste ; 
and  their  antagonists,  pretending  that  the  two  brothers  had  set  out  before  the 
time  appointed,  refused  to  stand  to  the  agreement,  unless,  to  remove  all 
suspicion  of  unfair  dealing,  they  would  consent  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
place  where  they  had  met.  They  acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  and  the 
Carthaginians  erected,  on  that  spot,  two  altars  to  their  memories,  and  from 
that  time,  the  place  was  called  the  Altars  of  the  Philseni,  Arse  Philsenorum, 
and  served  as  the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  which  extended 
from  thence  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

CON(iTrESTS   OF   THE   CARTHAGINIANS   IN   SARDINIA,  ETC. 

The  Carthaginians,  at  an  early  age  not  designated  by  history,  gained 
possession  of  Sardinia,  and  drove  the  natives  to  the  almost  inaccessible 
mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bland. 
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They  also  seized  on  the  Baleares,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
from  which  islands  they  procured  those  most  expert  slingers,  who  were  of 
80  great  service  to  them  in  war ;  slinging  stones  of  more  than  a  pound  weight, 
and  sometimes  leaden  bullets,  witli  such  force  as  to  pierce  the  strongest 
shields  and  helmets,  and  with  so  accurate  an  aim  as  seldom  to  miss  the 
mark. 

CONQUESTS  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  IN   SPAIN. 

Spain  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Boetica,  Lusitania,  Tarraconensis. 

Bcetica,  so  called  from  the  river  BcBtis,  was  the  southern  division  of  it, 
and  comprehended  the  present  kingdom  of  Grenada,  Andalusia,  part  of 
New  Castile,  and  Estremadura.  Cadiz,  called  by  the  ancients  Gades  and 
Gadira,  is  a  town  situated  in  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  Andalusia,  about  nine  leagues  from  Gibraltar.  Here  were 
supposed  to  be  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

BoBtioa  was  the  most  fruitful  and  populous  part  of  Spain.  Its  inhabitants, 
the  Turdetani  or  Turduli,  possessed  200  cities. 

Lusitania  is  bounded  oa  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Durius,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Anas.  Between  these  rivers  is  the 
Tagus.  Lusitania  embraced  what  is  now  called  Portugal,  with  part  of 
Old  and  New  Castile. 

Tarraconensis  comprehended  the  rest  of  Spain,  that  is,  the  kingdoms  of 
Murcia  and  Valentia,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  the  Asturias, 
Gallicia,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  two  Castiles. 
Tarraco,  a  very  considerable  city,  gave  its  name  to  this  part  of  Spain. 

The  most  renowned  nations  of  Tarraconensis  were,  the  Celtiberi,  beyond 
the  river  Iberus;  the  Cantabri,  where  Biscay  now  lies;  the  Carpetani, 
whose  capital  was  Toledo ;  the  Oretani,  dec. 

The  occasion  of  the  Carthaginians  first  landing  in  Spain,  was  to  assist 
the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  who  were  invaded  by  the  Spaniards.  That  city, 
as  well  as  Utica  and  Carthage,  was  a  colony  of  Tyre,  and  even  more  an- 
cient than  either  of  them.  The  success  of  this  first  expedition  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, made  them  desirous  of  carrying  their  arms  into  Spain. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  wars  of  Hamilcar,  Asdrubal, 
and  Hannibal  in  Spain,  that  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  made 
any  considerable  progress  in  that  country  before  that  period.  But  in  twenty 
years  time  they  completed  the  conquest  of  almost  the  whole  country. 

At  the  time  that  Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy,  all  the  coast  of  Africa,  from 
the  Philsnorum  Arse,  by  the  great  Syrtis,  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  was 
subject  to  the  Carthaginians.  Passing  through  the  strait,  they  had  con- 
quered all  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  along  the  ocean,  as  fkr  as  the  Pyre- 
nean  hills.  The  coast  on  the  Mediterranean  had  been  almost  wholly  sub- 
dued ;  and  it  was  there  they  had  built  Carthagena,  and  they  were  masters 
of  all  the  country,  as  far  as  the  river  Iberus.  In  the  centre  of  the  country, 
some  nations  had  indeed  held  out  agamst  all  their  efforts. 

CONQUESTS  OF  THE   CABTHAGINIANS   IN  SICILY. 

Sicily  is  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Being  triangular,  it  was  called  Trinacria  and  Triquetra. 

[A.  M.  3501.  A.  Carth.  343.  RomcB,  245.  Ant.  J.  C.  503.]  The  period 
in  which  the  Carthaginians  first  carried  their  arms  into  Sicily  is  not  exactly 
known.    All  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  they  were  already  possessed  of  some 
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part  of  it,  at  the  time  that  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Romans ;  the 
same  year  that  the  kings  were  expelled,  and  consuls  appointed  in  their 
room,  viz, J  twenty-eight  years  before  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  This  treaty, 
which  is  the  first  we  find  mentioned  between  these  two  nations,  speaks  of 
Africa  and  Sardinia  as  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians ;  whereas  the  con- 
ventions with  regard  to  Sicily,  relate  only  to  those  ports  of  the  island  which 
were  subject  to  them. 

[A.  M.  3520.]  Some  years  afier  this  treaty,  the  Carthaginians  con- 
tracted  an  alliance  with  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  to  invade,  with  all  their  forces,  the  Greeks  settled  in 
Sicily  and  Italy,  while  Xerxes  should  march  in  person  against  Greece  itself. 
The  preparations  for  this  war  lasted  three  years.  The  land  army 
amounted  to  no  less  than  300,000  men.  The  fleet  consisted  of  2,000  ships 
of  war,  and  upwards  of  3,000  small  vessels  of  burden.  Hamilcar,  the 
most  experienced  captain  of  his  age,  sailed  from  Carthage  with  this  formi- 
dable  army.  He  landed  at  Palermo ;  and,  after  refreshing  his  troops, 
marched  against  Hymera,  a  city  not  far  distant  from  Palermo,  and  laid 
siege  to  it.  Theron,  who  commanded  in  it,  sent  to  Gelon,  who  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Syracuse.  He  flew  immediately  to  his  relief  with  50,000 
foot  and  5,000  horse.  His  arrival  infused  new  courage  into  the  besieged, 
who,  from  that  time,  made  a  very  vigorous  defence. 

Gelon  was  an  able  warrior,  and  excelled  in  stratagems.  A  courier  was 
brought  to  him,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Selinuntum,  a  city  of 
Sicily,  with  a  letter  for  Hamilcar,  to  inform  him  of  the  day  when  he  might 
expect  the  cavalry,  which  he  had  requested.  Grelon  drew  out  an  equal 
number  of  his  own  troops,  and  sent  them  from  his  camp  about  the  time 
agreed  on.  These  being  admitted  into  the  enemy's  camp,  as  coming  from 
Selinuntum,  rushed  upon  Hamilcar,  killed  him,  and  set  fire  to  his  ships. 
In  this  critical  conjuncture,  Gelon  attacked  with  all  his  forces  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  at  first  made  a  gallant  resistance.  But  when  the  news  of 
their  general's  death  was  brought  them,  and  they  saw  all  their  fleet  in  a 
blaze,  their  courage  failed  them,  and  they  fled.  And  now  a  dreadful 
slaughter  ensued  :  upwards  of  150,000  were  slain.  The  rest  of  the  army 
were  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  very 
day  of  the  famous  action  of  Thermopylse. 

When  the  sad  news  was  brought  to  Carthage  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
army,  consternation,  grief  and  despair  threw  the  whole  city  into  such  a 
confusion  and  alarm  as  are  not  to  be  expressed.  The  Carthaginians,  in 
great  reverses  of  fortune,  always  lost  their  courage,  and  sunk  into  the  op|X)* 
site  extreme.  Immediately  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Gelon,  by  which 
they  desired  peace  upon  any  terms.  He  heard  their  envoys  with  great 
humanity,  and  granted  them  a  peace  without  any  other  condition  than  their 
paying  2,000  talents  towards  the  expense  of  the  war.  He  likewise  re- 
quired them  to  build  two  temples,  where  the  treaty  of  this  peace  should  be 
deposited,  and  exposed  at  all  times  to  public  view. 

[A.  M.  3592.]  After  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before 
Syracuse,  where  Nicias  perished  with  his  whole  fleet,  the  Segestans,  who 
had  declared  in  favor  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  fearing  the 
resentment  of  their  enemies,  and  being  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Seli- 
nus,  implored  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  put  themselves  and  city 
undfir  their  pzoteotion.    The  Segestans  were  promised  sucoors. 
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The  conduct  of  this  war  was  committed  to  Hannibal,  who  at  that  time 
was  one  of  the  suffetes.  He  was  grandson  to  Hamilcar,  who  had  been  de- 
feated by  Gelon,  and  killed  before  Hymera.  He  left  Carthage,  animated 
with  an  ardent  desire  of  wiping  away  the  disgrace  of  the  last  defeat.  A 
very  great  army  as  well  as  fleet  was  under  his  command.  He  landed 
at  a  place  called  the  Well  of  Lilyhceum,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  city 
aflerwards  built  on  the  same  spot.  His  first  enterprise  was  the  siege  of 
Selinus.  The  city,  after  making  a  long  resistance,  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  plunder  of  it  abandoned  to  the  soldiers.  The  victor  exercised  the 
most  horrid  cruelties.  He  permitted  such  inhabitants  as  had  fled,  to  con- 
tinue in  the  city  after  it  had  been  dismantled,  and  to  till  the  lands,  on  con- 
dition of  their  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians.  This  city  had  been 
built  242  years. 

Hymera,  which  he  next  besieged  and  took  likewise  by  storm,  was  en- 
tirely razed,  240  years  after  its  foundation.  He  forced  3,000  prisoners  to 
undergo  every  kind  of  ignominious  punishments ;  and  at  last  murdered 
<hem  all  on  the  very  spot  where  his  grandfather  had  been  killed  by  Grelon's 
cavalry. 

These  successes  revived  the  desire  of  the  Carthaginians  to  possess  Sicily. 
Three  years  after,  they  reappointed  Hannibal  general ;  and,  on  his  wishing 
to  decline  on  account  of  age,  gave  him  for  lieutenant,  Imilcon,  son  of 
Hanno,  of  the  same  family. 

The  number  of  their  forces,  according  to  Tinueus,  amounted  to  above 
120,000 ;  and,  according  to  Ephorus,  to  800,000  men.  The  Syracusans 
liad  sent  to  all  their  allies,  in  order  to  levy  forces  among  them,  and  to  all 
Ihie  cities  of  Sicily,  to  exhort  them  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  in  defence 
oi'  their  liberties. 

Hannibal  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Agrigentum.  The 
tilague  infected  the  army,  and  destroyed  a  large  part,  with  the  general 
himself.  Notwithstanding,  the  besieged,  who  at  first  had  gained  some  ad- 
vantages, were  at  last  so  pressed  with  famine,  that  they  abandoned  the  city, 
leaving  there  the  aged  and  sick,  and  retired  to  Gela,  a  neighboring  city. 

In  the  mean  time,  Imilcon  entered  the  city,  and  murdered  all  who  were 
tbund  in  it.  The  plunder  was  immense,  as  might  be  expected  from  one 
fjf  the  most  opulent  cities  of  Sicily,  which  contained  200,000  inhabitants, 
amd  had  never  before  been  besieged  nor  plundered.  A  numberless  multi- 
tude  of  pictures,  vases,  and  statues,  of  all  kinds,  was  found  here,  the  citi- 
zens  having  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  polite  arts.  Among  other  curiosi- 
ties, wajs  the  famous  bull  of  Phalaris,  which  was  sent  to  Carthage. 

Imilcon  afterwards  besieged  Gela,  and  took  it,  notwithstanding  the  sue- 
cors  which  were  brought  by  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  who  had  seized  upon 
the  government  of  Syracuse.  Imilcon  ended  the  war  by  a  treaty  with 
Dionysius.  The  principal  conditions  of  it  were,  that  the  Carthaginians, 
besides  their  ancient  acquisitions  in  Sicily,  should  still  possess  the  country 
of  the  Sicanians,  Selinuntum,  Agrigentum,  and  Hymera ;  as  likewise  that 
of  Grela  and  Camarina,  with  leave  for  the  inhabitants  to  reside  in  their  re- 
spective dismantled  cities,  on  condition  of  their  paying  tribute  to  Carthage. 

[A.  M.  3600.]  Dionysius  had  concluded  the  late  peace  with  the  Car- 
thaginians with  no  other  view  than  to  get  time  to  establish  his  new  authority^ 
and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  war  which  he  meditated 
against  them.    As  he  was  ve^  seosible  how  fi)rmid>ble  the  power  of  this 
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State  was,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  enable  himself  to  invade  them 
with  success. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  and  a  great  number  of  forces  had  been 
levied  in  different  countries,  he  called  the  Syracusans  together,  and  laid 
his  design  before  them.  Though  the  tyranny  and  the  tyrant  were  equally 
odious  to  Syracuse,  yet  the  hatred  the  people  bore  to  the  Carthaginians  so 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations,  that  they  received  the  speech  with 
applause.  Upon  this,  without  the  least  complaint  made,  or  any  declaration 
of  war,  Dionysius  gave  up  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  the  persons  and 
possessions  of  the  Carthaginians.  Great  numbers  of  them  resided  at  that 
time  in  Syracuse,  and  traded  there  on  the  faith  of  treaties.  The  common 
people  ran  to  their  houses,  plundered  their  effects,  and  exercised  every 
ignominy  on  them;  and  this  horrid  example  of  perfidy  and  inhumanity 
was  followed  throughout  the  whole  island  of  Sicily. 

Dionysius  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Motya,  which  was  the 
magazine  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily ;  and  he  pushed  on  the  siege  with 
80  much  vigor,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Imilcon,  the  Carthaginian  admi- 
ral, to  relieve  it.  After  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  the  city  was  taken 
by  storm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  put  to  the  sword,  those  excepted  who 
took  sanctuary  in  the  temples.  The  plunder  was  abandoned  to  the  sol- 
diers ;  and  Dionysius,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  returned  to  Syracuse. 

The  following  year,  Imilcon,  being  appointed  one  of  the  suffetes,  returned 
to  Sicily  with  a  far  greater  army  than  before.  He  landed  at  Palermo, 
recovered  Motya  by  force,  and  took  several  other  cities.  Animated  by 
these  successes,  he  advanced  towards  Syracuse,  marching  his  infantry  by 
land,  whilst  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Mago,  sailed  along  the  coast. 

The  arrival  of  Imilcon  threw  the  Syracusans  into  great  consternation. 
About  200  ships,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  advancing  in  good 
order,  entered  in  a  kind  of  triumph  the  great  harbor,  being  followed  by  500 
barks.  At  the  same  time  the  land  army,  consisting,  according  to  some 
authors,  of  300,000  foot,  and  3,000  horse,  was  seen  marching  forward  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city. 

Imilcon  encamped  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  and  for  thirty 
days  laid  waste  the  neighborhood,  and  ruined  the  whole  country.  But 
when,  being  already  master  of  almost  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  he  expected 
to  finish  his  conquests  by  the  reduction  of  Syracuse,  a  contagious  distem- 
per seized  his  army,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  in  it.  It  was  now  the  midst 
of  summer,  and  the  heat  that  year  was  excessive.  The  infection  began 
among  the  Africans,  multitudes  of  whom  died,  without  any  possibility  of 
their  being  relieved. 

Dionysius  did  not  lose  this  favorable  opportunity  for  attacking  the  enemy. 
Imilcon's  army,  being  more  than  half  conquered  by  the  plague,  could  make 
but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  Carthaginian  ships  were  almost  all  either 
taken  or  burnt. 

Night  coming  on,  both  parties  retired ;  when  Imilcon,  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  short  suspension  of  hostilities,  sent  to  Dionysius,  requesting 
leave  to  carry  back  with  him  the  small  remains  of  his  shattered  army,  with 
an  offer  of  300  talents,  (about  $274,390,)  which  was  all  the  specie  he 
had  then  left.  But  this  permission  could  only  be  obtained  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians, with  whom  Imilcon  stole  away  in  the  night,  and  left  the  rest  to  the 
meroy  of  the  conqueron 
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On  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  which  he  found  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
despair,  he  entered  his  house,  shut  his  doors  against  the  citizens,  and  even 
his  own  children,  and  then  gave  himself  the  fatal  stroke,  in  compliance 
with  a  practice  to  which  the  heathens  falsely  gave  the  name  of  courage, 
though  it  was,  in  reality,  no  other  than  a  cowardly  despair. 

But  the  calamities  of  this  unhappy  city  did  not  stop  here ;  for  the  Afri* 
cans,  who  had  ever  borne  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Cardiaginians,  but 
were  now  exasperated  to  fury,  because  their  countrymen  had  been  left  be- 
hind, and  exposed  to  the  murdering  sword  of  the  Syracusans,  assemble  in 
the  most  frantic  manner,  sound  the  alarm,  take  up  arms,  and,  after  seizing 
upon  Tunis,  march  directly  to  Carthage,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
200,000  men.  The  citizens  now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  Happily 
for  the  Carthaginians,  this  numerous  army  had  no  leader,  but  was  like  a 
body  uninformed  with  a  soul ;  no  provisions  nor  military  engines ;  no  dis- 
cipline nor  subordination  was  seen  among  them ;  every  man  setting  him- 
self up  for  a  general,  or  claiming  independence  of  the  rest.  Divisions, 
therefore,  arising  in  this  rabble  of  an  army,  and  the  famine  increasing 
daily,  the  individuals  of  it  withdrew  to  their  respective  homes,  and  delivered 
Carthage  from  a  dreadful  alarm. 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  discouraged  by  their  late  disaster,  but  con- 
tinued their  enterprises  on  Sicily.  Mago,  their  general,  and  one  of  the 
iiufietes,  lost  a  great  battle,  in  which  he  was  slain. 

The  Carthaginian  chiefs  demanded  a  peace,  which  was  granted,  on  con- 
Uition  of  evacuating  all  Sicily,  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
They  pretended  to  accept  the  terms ;  but,  representing  that  they  could  not 
ieliver  up  the  cities  without  first  obtaining  an  order  from  their  republic, 
^hey  obtamed  so  long  a  truce,  as  gave  them  time  sufficient  for  sending  to 
Carthage.  They  took  advantage  of  this  interval,  to  raise  and  discipline  new 
icoops,  over  which  Mago,  son  of  him  who  had  been  lately  killed,  was  ap- 
l^ointed  general.  He  was  very  young,  but  of  great  abilities  and  reputation. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  he  gave 
Uionysius  battle ;  in  which  Leptinus,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  latter,  was 
liilled,  and  upwards  of  14,000  Syracusans  left  dead  on  the  field.  By  this 
*dctory,  the  Carthaginians  obtained  an  honorable  peace,  which  left  them  in 
possession  of  all  they  had  in  Sicily,  and  even  the  addition  of  some  strong- 
holds, besides  1,000  talents,  (about  9914,640,)  paid  to  them  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Carthage  had,  soon  after,  another  calamity  to  struggle  with.  The  plague 
spread  in  the  city,  and  made  terrible  havoc.  The  Africans  and  Sardinians 
would  very  willingly  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which 
was  so  hateful  to  2iem ;  but  both  were  subjected,  and  reduced  to  their  alle- 
giance. Dionysius  formed  at  this  time  an  enterprise  in  Sicily,  with  the 
same  views,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful.  He  died  some  time  after, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  of  the  same  name. 

A  second  treaty,  embracing  also  Tyre  and  Utica,  was  concluded  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  about  this  time.    It  was  similar  to  the  first. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  Syracuse  was  involved  in  great 
troubles.  Dionysius  the  younger,  who  had  been  expelled,  restored  hunself 
by  force,  and  exercised  great  cruelties  there.  One  part  of  the  citizens 
implored  the  aid  of  Icetes,  tyrant  of  the  Leontines,  and  by  descent  a  Syra- 
cusan.    This  seemed  a  very  favorable  opportunity  for  the  Carthaginians . 
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to  seize  upon  all  Sicily ;  and  accordingly  they  sent  a  mighty  fleet  thither. 
In  this  extremity,  such  of  the  Syracusans  as  loved  their  country  best,  had 
recourse  to  the  Corinthians,  who  sent  over  Timoleon,  a  man  of  great  merit, 
who  had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  by  freeing  his  country 
from  tyranny,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  family.  He  set  sail  with  only  ten 
ships,  and  arriving  at  Rhegium,  he  eluded,  by  a  happy  stratagem,  the  vigi- 
lance  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  having  been  informed,  by  Icetes,  of  his 
voyage  and  design,  wanted  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to  Sicily. 

Timoleon  had  scarce  above  a  thousand  soldiers  under  his  command ;  and 
yet,  with  this  handful  of  men,  he  marched  boldly  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse. 
His  small  army  increased  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.  The  Syracusans 
were  now  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  quite  hopeless.  They  saw  the  Car- 
thaginians masters  of  the  port,  Icetes  of  the  city,  and  Dionysius  of  the 
citadel.  Happily,  on  Timoleon's  arrival,  Dionysius  having  no  refuge  left, 
put  the  citadel  into  his  hands,  with  all  the  forces,  arms,  and  ammunition  in 
it,  and  escaped.  . 

Timoleon,  by  emissaries,  excited  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  Mago's  army, 
who  fearing  lest  they  should  betray  him,  sailed  for  Carthage.  Icetes,  thus 
abandoned,  was  obliged  to  yield  the  ^ity  to  the  Corinthians. 

Mago,  on  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  was  impeached ;  but  he  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  a  voluntary  death.  New 
forces  were  levied  at  Carthage,  and  a  greater  and  more  powerful  fleet  than 
the  former  was  sent  to  Sicily.  It  consisted  of  two  hundred  ships  of  war, 
besides  1,000  transports ;  and  the  army  amounted  to  upwards  of  70,000 
men.  They  landed  at  Lilybseum,  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar  and 
Hannibal,  and  resolved  to  attack  the  Corinthians  first.  Timoleon  marched 
out  to  meet  them.  But  such  was  the  consternation  of  Syracuse,  that  only 
3,000  Syracusans  and  4,000  mercenaries  followed  him ;  and  even  of  these 
latter  1,000  deserted  upon  the  march.  Timoleon,  however,  exhorting  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  to  exert  themselves  courageously,  led  them  against 
the  enemy,  whose  rendezvous  he  had  been  informed  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  river  Crimisus.  A  battle  was  fought ;  the  Carthaginians  were 
routed,  and  upwards  of  10,000  of  them  slain,  full  3,000  of  whom  were 
Carthaginian  citizens,  which  filled  their  city  with  mourning  and  the 
greatest  consternation.  Their  camp  was  taken,  and  with  it  immense  riches, 
and  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

Timoleon,  leaving  the  mercenary  troops  in  the  Carthaginian  territories, 
to  waste  and  destroy  them,  returned  to  Syracuse.  On  his  arrival  there, 
he  banished  the  1,000  soldiers  who  had  deserted  him ;  and  took  no  other 
revenge,  than  commanding  them  to  leave  Syracuse  before  sunset. 

This  victory  gained  by  the  Corinthians,  was  followed  by  the  capture  of 
many  cities,  which  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peace.  The  con- 
ditions imposed  were,  that  they  should  possess  only  the  lands  lying  beyond 
the  river  Halycus ;  that  they  should  give  all  the  natives  liberty  to  retire  to 
Syracuse  wiUi  their  families  and  effects;  and  that  they  should  neither 
continue  in  the  alliance,  nor  hold  any  correspondence  wiUi  the  tyrants  of 
that  city. 

Probably  about  this  time  occurred  the  insurrection  of  Hanno,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  citizens  of  Carthage.  At  the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  he 
attempted  to  poison  all  the  senators,  and,  when  the  plot  was  discovered, 
endeavored  to  take  the  city  by  force.   He  was  forced  to  retire,  with  20,000 
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armed  slaves,  to  a  strongly  fortified  castle ;  but  was  afterwards  taken  pri- 
Boner,  and  put  to  death  with  tortures. 

[A.  M.  3685.  Ant  J.  C.  319.]  The  wars  sustained  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians,  in  Africa  itself  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  against  Agathocles,  exercised 
their  arms  during  several  years. 

Agathocles  was  a  Sicilian  of  obscure  birth.  Supported  at  first  by  the 
Carthaginians,  he  had  invaded  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  and  made 
himself  tyrant  over  it.  He  soon  declared  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
who,  under  the  conduct  of  Hamilcar,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  him, 
and  forced  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians  laid 
siege  to  that  important  city,  the  capture  of  which  would  have  given  them 
possession  of  all  Sicily. 

Agathocles,  whose  forces  was  greatly  inferior  to  theirs,  and  who  saw 
himself  deserted  by  all  his  allies,  from  their  detestation  of  his  horrid  cruel- 
ties, meditated  the  bold  design  to  make  Africa  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  be- 
siege Carthage.  His  profound  secrecy  in  the  execution  is  as  astonishing 
as  the  design  itself.  He  contented  himself  with  declaring,  that  he  had  found 
out  an  infallible  way  to  free  the  Syracusans  from  the  dangers  that  surrounded 
them ;  that  they  had  only  to  endure  the  siege  with  patience  a  short  time ; 
but  that  those  who  could  not  submit  to  this,  might  freely  depart  the  city. 
Only  1,600  persons  quitted  it.  He  iefl  his  brother  Antander  there  with 
forces  and  provisions  sufficient  for  him  to  make  a  stout  defence.  He  set 
at  liberty  all  slaves  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and,  af\er  obliging 
them  to  take  an  oath,  joined  them  to  his  forces.  He  carried  with  him  only 
50  talents,  945,700,  and  set  sail  with  two  of  his  sons,  Archagathus  and 
Heraclides,  without  letting  any  one  person  know  whither  he  intended  his 
course.  The  Carthaginians  endeavored  to  prevent  his  departure ;  but 
Agathocles  eluded  them,  and  made  for  the  main  ocean. 

He  did  not  discover  his  design  till  he  had  landed  in  Africa.  There 
assembling  his  troops,  he  told  them,  in  few  words,  the  motives  which  had 
prompted  him  to  this  expedition. 

Having  burned  his  fleet,  he  marched  them,  full  of  courage,  to  the  Great 
City,  which  they  took,  sword  in  hand,  and  enriched  themselves  with  the 
plunder,  which  was  entirely  abandoned  to  them.  Tunis  made  as  little  re- 
sistance ;  and  this  place  was  not  far  distant  from  Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians  were  in  prodigious  alarm.  This  arrival  of  Agatho- 
cles made  them  conclude,  that  their  army  before  Syracuse,  had  been 
defeated,  and  their  fleet  lost.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  arm  the  citizens. 
The  number  of  the  forces  thus  levied  amounted  to  40,000  foot,  1,000  horse, 
and  2,000  armed  chariots.  Hanno  and  Bomilcar,  though  divided  betwixt 
themselves  by  some  family  quarrels,  were  joined  in  the  command  of  these 
troops.  They  marched  immediately  to  meet  the  enemy.  Agathocles  had, 
at  most,  but  13  or  14,000  men.  An  obstinate  fight  ensued.  Hanno,  with 
his  sacred  cohort  (the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  forces),  long  sustained 
the  fury  of  the  Greeks,  and  sometimes  even  broke  their  ranks ;  but  at  last, 
overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  stones,  he  fell  dead  on  the  field.  Bomilcar 
thought  proper  to  retire  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  army,  which,  by  that  hieans,  was  forced  to  leave  the 
field  to  Agathocles.  Afler  pursuing  the  enemy  some  time,  he  returned 
and  plundered  their  camp.  He  subsequently  took  a  great  many  strong- 
boldfl^  aad  drew  over  to  his  party  many  of  the  natives  of  the  opuntry. 
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Not  far  from  this  period,  ambassadors  arrived  from  Tyre,  to  implore  the 
succour  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  upon 
the  point  of  taking  their  city,  which  he  had  long  besieged.  The  latter 
deputed  thirty  of  their  principal  citizens,  to  express  their  grief  that  they 
could  not  spare  them  any  troops,  because  of  the  melancholy  situation  of 
their  own  aftairs.  The  Tyrians  committed  their  wives,  children,  and  old 
.  men,  to  the  care  of  these  deputies.  Carthage  received  this  afflicted  com- 
pany with  all  possible  marks  of  amity,  and  paid  them  all  the  services  which 
they  could  have  expected  from  the  most  afff^ctionate  parents. 

Expresses  were  despatched  to  Sicily,  with  the  news  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  Africa,  and  to  request  immediate  succours.  Hamilcar  commanded 
the  deputies  to  observe  the  strictest  silence  on  the  victory  of  Agathocles, 
and  spread  a  contrary  report,  that  he  had  been  entirely  defeated,  his  forces 
all  cut  off,  and  his  whole  fleet  taken  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  in  confir- 
mation of  this  report,  he  showed  the  irons  of  the  vessels  pretended  to  be 
taken,  which  had  been  carefully  sent  to  him.  The  truth  of  this  report 
was  not  at  all  doubted  in  Syracuse ;  the  majority  were  for  capitulating, 
when  a  galley  of  thirty  oars,  built  in  haste  by  Agathocles,  arrived  in  the 
port,  and  through  great  difficulties  and  dangers  forced  its  way  to  the  be- 
sieged. The  news  of  Agathocles'  victory  immediately  flew  through  the 
city,  and  restored  life  and  resolution  to  the  inhabitants.  Hamilcar  made  a 
last  effort  to  storm  the  citv,  but  was  beaten  off  with  loss.  He  then  raised 
the  siege,  and  sent  5,000  men  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  country.  Some 
time  a^er,  hoping  to  surprise  the  Syracusans,  by  attacking  them  in  the 
night,  his  design  was  discovered,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  he  was  put  to 
death  with  tortures.  His  head  was  sent  to  Agathocles,  who  created  con- 
sternation among  the  enemy,  by  exhibiting  it  before  their  camp. 

Bomilcar  seized  this  opportunity  to  make  himself  master  of  his  country, 
but,  being  feebly  seconded  by  a  part  of  the  citizens,  was  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and  crucified. 

Agathocles  had  won  over  to  his  interest  a  powerful  king  of  Cyrene, 
named  Ophelias,  whose  ambition  he  had  flattered  with  the  most  splendid 
hopes,  by  leading  him  to  understand,  that,  contenting  himself  with  Sicily, 
he  would  leave  to  Ophelias  the  empire  of  Africa.  But  when  he  had  him 
in  his  power,  he  murdered  him,  in  order  that  Ophelias'  army  might  be 
entirely  at  his  devotion.  Many  nations  now  joined  him.  Seeing  his  afl^iirs 
prosperous  m  Africa,  he  lefl  his  army  to  his  son  Archagathus,  and  returned 
to  Sicily. 

But  he  was  soon  recalled  by  the  change  of  afiTairs  concerning  his  army. 
All  his  strongholds  had  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  The  Africans  had  de- 
serted him ;  some  of  his  troops  were  lost,  and  the  remainder  were  unable 
to  make  head  against  the  Carthaginians ;  and  he  had  no  way  to  transport 
them  into  Sicily,  as  he  was  destitute  of  ships.  In  this  extremity,  he  thought 
only  of  providing  for  his  own  safety. 

Afler  many  adventures,  this  deserter  of  his  army,  and  betrayer  of  his 
own  children,  who  were  lefl  by  him  to  the  fury  of  his  disappointed  soldiers, 
stole  away,  and  arrived  at  Syracuse  with  very  few  followers.  His  soldiers 
thus  betrayed,  murdered  his  sons,  and  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  Him- 
self soon  after  ended,  by  a  cruel  death,  a  life  polluted  with  the  blackest 
crimes. 

[A«  M.  8727.]    I  am  now  to  speak  of  the  wan  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
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Sicily,  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  The  Romans,  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  any  attempts  he  might  make  upon  Italy,  had  renewed 
their  treaties  with  the  Carthaginians,  who,  on  their  side,  were  no  less  afraid 
of  his  crossing  into  Sicily.  To  the  articles  of  the  preceding  treaties,  there 
was  added  an  engagement  of  mutual  assistance,  in  case  either  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  should  be  attacked  by  Pyrrhus. 

Pyrrhus  turned  his  arms  against  Italy,  and  gained  many  victories.  The 
Carthaginians  thought  themselves  obliged  to  assist  the  Romans,  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  them  a  fleet  of  60  sail,  under  the  command  of  Mago.  This 
general,  in  an  audience  before  the  senate,  offered  them  their  assistance. 
The  senate  returned  thanks  for  the  obliging  offer  of  the  Carthaginians,  but 
at  present  thought  fit  to  decline  it. 

The  Syracusans,  who  were  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians,  implored  aid 
of  Pyrrhus.  He,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Agathocles,  sailed  from 
Tarentum,  and  arrived  in  Sicily.  His  conquests  at  first  were  so  rapid, 
that  he  left  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  whole  island,  only  the  single  town  of 
Lilybaeum.  He  laid  siege  to  it,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  the 
urgent  necessity  of  his  affairs  calling  him  back  to  Italy.  On  his  departure 
Sicily  returned  to  the  obedience  of  its  former  masters.  Thus  he  lost  this 
island  with  the  same  rapidity  that  he  had  won  it. 

Afler  his  departure,  Hiero  obtained  the  name  and  dignity  of  king,  by  the 
united  suffrages  of  the  citizens ;  so  greatly  had  his  government  pleased  them. 
He  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  ob- 
tained several  advantages  over  them.  But  common  interest  afterwards 
united  them  against  the  Romans. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CARTHAQE,  FROM  THE  FIRST 
PUNIC  WAR  TO  ITS  DESTRUCTION. 

From  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  118  years  elapsed. 
This  whole  time  may  be  divided  into  five  parts  or  intervals. 

I.  The  first  Punic  war  lasted  twenty-four  years,      ....     24 
II.  The  interval  betwixt  the  first  and  second,  twenty-four  years,  24 

III.  The  second  Punio  war,  seventeen  years, 17 

IV.  The  interval  between  the  second  and  third,  forty-nine  years,  49 
V.  The  third  Punic  war,  continued  but  four  years  and  some 

months, 4 
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ARTICLE  I.-— THB  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 

[A.  M.  3724.]  The  first  Punic  war  arose  from  the  following  cause. 
Some  Campanian  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Agathocles,  having  entered  aa 
friends  into  Messina,  soon  after  murdered  part  of  the  townsmen,  drove  out 
the  rest,  married  their  wives,  seized  their  effects,  and  remained  sole  mas- 
ters of  that  important  oity.  They  then  assumed  the  name  of  Mamertines. 
A  Roman  legion  treated  in  the  same  manner  the  city  of  Rhegium,  directly 
opposite  to  lilessina,  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait.    These  two  perfidious 
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cities,  supporting  one  another,  became  at  last  formidable  to  their  neighbors. 
After  the  Romans  had  got  rid  of  Pyrrhus,  they  took  the  city  of  Rhegium, 
and  killed,  in  the  attack,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Three  hun- 
dred  only  were  left,  who  were  carried  to  Rome,  whipped,  and  then  pub- 
licly beheaded  in  the  forum.  Rhegium  was  immediately  restored  to  its 
lawful  possessors.  The  Mamertines  were  considerably  weakened,  as  well 
by  the  ruin  of  their  confederate  city,  as  by  the  losses  sustained  from  the 
Syracusans.  Divisions  arising  among  them,  one  part  surrendered  the  cita- 
del to  the  Carthaginians,  while  the  other  called  in  the  Romans  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  resolved  to  put  them  in  possession  of  their  city. 

The  Roman  senate,  after  much  debate,  declined  assistance  to  such  trai- 
tors ;  but  the  people  were  not  so  scrupulous ;  for,  in  an  assembly  held  on 
this  subject,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Mamertines  should  be  assisted.  The 
[A.  M.  3741.]  consul  Appius  Claudius  immediately  with  his  army  crossed 
the  strait,  after  he  had,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem,  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  Carthaginian  general.  The  Carthaginians,  partly  by  art  and  partly 
by  force,  were  driven  out  of  the  citadel ;  and  the  city  was  surrendered 
immediately  to  the  consul.  The  Carthaginians  hanged  their  general,  for 
having  given  up  the  citadel  in  so  cowardly  a  manner,  and  prepared  to  be- 
siege the  town  with  all  their  forces.  Hiero  joined  them  with  his  own.  But 
the  consul  having  defeated  them  separately,  raised  the  siege,  and  laid  waste 
ai  pleasure  the  neighboring  country,  the  enemy  not  daring  to  face  him. 
Tnis  was  the  first  expedition  which  the  Romans  made  out  of  Italy. 

Hiero  having  become  reconciled  and  allied  to  the  Romans,  the  Cartha- 
ginians bent  all  their  thoughts  on  Sicily,  and  sent  numerous  armies  thither. 
[A.  M .  3743.]  Agrigentum  was  their  place  of  arms ;  which  was  won  by 
the  Romans,  after  they  had  besieged  it  seven  months,  and  gained  one  battle. 

They  now  first  formed  the  design  of  having  a  fleet,  and  of  disputing  the 
empire  of  the  sea  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  undertaking  evinces  the 
enterprise  and  courage  of  the  Romans.  They  were  not  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed of  a  single  vessel  which  they  could  call  their  own.  They  did  not 
know  even  the  shape  of  the  quinqueremes,  or  galleys  with  five  benches  of 
oars,  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  fleets  at  that  time  consisted.  But  hap- 
pily, the  year  before,  one  had  been  taken  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  which 
served  them  as  a  model.  They  therefore  applied  themselves  with  incredi- 
ble industry  and  ardor  to  the  building  of  ships  in  the  same  form.  In  two 
months,  100  galleys  of  five  benches  of  oars,  and  20  of  three  benches, 
were  built ;  soon  after  the  fleet  went  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The  consul 
Duilius  had  the  command  of  it. 

[A.  M.  3745.]  The  Romans  coming  up  with  the  Carthaginians  ncai; 
the  coast  of  Mylce,  prepared  for  an  engagement.  By  the  assistance 
of  a  machine  invented  for  the  occasion,  called  a  corvus  or  crow,  they  grap- 
pled the  enemy's  ships  and  boarded  them.  A  horrible  slaughter  ensued : 
the  Carthaginians  lost  60  vessels,  including  the  admiral's  galley.  This 
victory  elated  the  Romans,  and  brought  extraordinary  honors  upon  Duilius. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  Romans  gradually  gained  strength  at  sea, 
and  won  several  victories. 

[A.  M.  3749.]  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  and  L.  Manlius,  commanded  a  fleet 
of  330  vessels,  and  fought  near  Eciiomus  in  Sicily  with  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  of  350,  commanded  by  Hanno  and  Hamilcar.  The  latter  was  van- 
quished with  a  loss  of  00  vessels^  more  than  60  of  which  were  captured. 
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The  Romans  immediately  refitted  their  fleet,  and  sailed  to  Africa.  They 
landed  and  took  a  town  called  Clypea,  from  which  they  overran  the  coun- 
try, and  carried  off  flocks  of  cattle,  and  20,000  prisoners.  The  senate 
recalled  Manlius,  leaving  Regulus  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  only  40 
ships,  15,000  foot,  and  4,000  horse.  With  this  small  army  he  took  several 
castles,  and  besieged  Adis,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  countr}'. 
The  Carthaginians  posted  their  army  upon  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  con- 
venient to  annoy  them,  but  disadvantageous  for  their  elephants.  He  fell 
upon  them,  put  them  to  flight,  and  plundered  their  camp.  Having  laid 
waste  the  country,  he  took  Tunis,  and  encamped  near  Carthage. 

Regulus  now  treated  the  enemy  with  great  disdain,  and  offered  them 
most  rigorous  conditions  of  peace.  In  their  despair  they  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  auxiliaries  from  Greece  with  Xantippus  the  Lacedemonian 
at  their  head,  whom  they  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army.  He 
completely  routed  Regulus,  cut  to  pieces  his  forces,  and  took  him  and  about 
fK)0  more,  prisoners. 

Afler  having  kept  him  some  years  in  prison,  they  sent  him  to  Rome,  to 
propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Here  he  declined  to  act  as  a  senator, 
us  having  lost  his  rights  by  becoming  a  captive,  but,  as  a  private  individual, 
Ke  dissuaded  from  the  proposed  exchange,  alleging  that  citizens  who  had 
surrendered  to  the  enemy,  were  incapable  of  serving  their  country.  On  his 
return  to  Carthage,  he  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  horrible  torments. 

In  the  next  campaign,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  beaten  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  with  the  loss  of  120  ships.  The  Romans  thereupon  sailed  to  Africa, 
and  brought  away  a  small  remnant  of  Regulus'  army,  which  had,  till  that 
time,  maintained  a  rigorous  siege  in  Clypea.  On  their  return  a  storm  de- 
stroyed  the  whole  fleet.  The  next  year  a  similar  disaster  occurred ;  but 
they  gained  a  victory  over  Asdrubal,  and  captured  140  elephants.  The  two 
consuls  afterwards  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  200  ships,  and  besieged  Lilybseum 
in  Sicily.  Imilcon  was  governor  there,  and  Hannibal,  son  of  Hamilcar, 
brought  reinforcements. 

The  Romans  attempted  to  carry  the  place  by  force  ;  but  afler  the  greatest 
exertions,  their  engines  having  been  burnt  by  the  Carthaginians  during  a 
storm  of  wind,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  design,  and  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.  A  reinforcement  of  10,000  men  was  sent  from 
[A.  M.  3756.]  Rome,  and  P.  Claudius  Pulcher,  the  consul,  attempted, 
with  the  fleet,  to  surprise  Adherbal  in  Drepanum.  The  Carthaginians 
were  on  the  alert,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  taking  93  vessels,  and 
permitting  only  30  to  escape. 

Junius,  the  other  consul,  also  lost  almost  his  whole  fleet  by  ill  conduct. 
He  afterwards  posted  part  of  his  army  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Eryx,  and 
the  rest  at  its  foot,  but  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca,  father  of  the  famous 
Hannibal,  succeeded  in  occupying  the  city  which  lay  between,  and  from 
that  post  harrassed  the  Romans  incessantly  for  two  years. 

For  five  years  nothing  memorable  was  performed  on  either  side.  Extra- 
ordinary efforts  were  then  made  by  the  Romans  to  equip  a  fleet.  As  the 
treasury  was  low,  every  man  contributed  according  to  his  circumstances. 
Lutatius,  the  consul,  had  command.  He  attacked  the  Carthaginians  under 
the  command  of  Hanno,  at  the  island  of  Hiera,  opposite  to  Drepanum,  took 
50  of  their  vessels,  and  sunk  70. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Carthage,  the  senate  immediately 
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sent  an  express  to  Barca,  empowering  him  to  treat  for  peace.  Lutatius 
dictated  the  following  treaty  : 

"  There  sliall  be  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  (in  case  the  Roman 
people  approve  of  it,)  on  Hie  following  conditions :  The  Carthaginians  shall 
entirely  evactuite  all  Sicily;  shaU  no  longer  make  war  upon  Hiero,  the 
SyracusanSf  or  their  allies  ;  they  shall  restore  to  Hie  Romans,  without  ran- 
som, all  the  prisoners  which  they  have  taken  from  them ;  and  pay  them^ 
toithin  twenty  years,  2,200  Euboic  talents  of  silver,''  (about  $2,286,600.) 

The  Roman  people,  before  ratifying  the  treaty,  added  a  thousand  talents 
to  the  requisitions,  shortened  the  time  of  payment,  and  required  the  Car- 
thaginians  to  depart  from  all  the  island^  between  Italy  and  Sardinia. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  of  a  war  of  twenty- four  years  without  intermis* 
sion,  the  longest  in  history. 

THE   LIBYAN   WAR,  OR  WAR   AGAINST  THE   MERCENARIES. 

The  mercenaries  employed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  were  trans- 
ported into  Africa,  to  be  paid  off  and  dismissed.  Their  demands  were  not 
immediately  met,  and  they  were  allowed  to  collect  in  the  little  town  of 
Sicca.  Emboldened  by  numbers,  when  asked  to  remit  part  of  their  dues, 
they  took  up  arms,  and,  20,000  in  number,  marched  towards  Carthage. 
The  citizens  were  affrighted,  and  offered  to  meet  all  their  demands.  Gisco, 
who  had  always  been  acceptable  to  them,  was  sent  to  treat  with  them.  A 
treaty  was  about  to  be  concluded,  when  Spendius,  a  Capuan,  once  a  slave  at 
Rome,  and  Matho,  excited  them  again  to  rebellion.  These  men  were 
chosen  leaders.  Cisco  and  his  attendants  were  imprisoned.  All  the  cities 
of  Africa,  except  Utica  and  Hippacra,  joined  the  rebels.  These  they 
besieged. 

Carthage  was  without  arms  or  forces,  and  the  revenues  of  her  citizens 
were  cut  off.  The  citizens  were  obliged  to  serve,  and  they  levied  forces 
by  land  and  sea.  Hanno  commanded,  and  attempted  the  relief  of  Utica ; 
but,  after  gaining  some  advantages,  committed  errors,  and  sustained  serious 
disasters.  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca,  was  then  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand, and,  with  the  aid  of  Naravasus,  a  young  Numidian  nobleman,  who 
joined  him  with  2,000  men,  he  fell  upon  the  rebels,  killed  10,000,  and  took 
4,000  prisoners.  Spendius,  finding  his  men  deserting  on  account  of  the 
lenity  of  Barca  to  his  prisoners,  persuaded  his  army  barbarously  to  murder 
Cisco  and  all  his  attendants.  This  cut  them  off  from  all  hope  of  mercy. 
The  war  was  now  one  of  extermination.  Barca  surrounded  50,000  of  the 
rebels  in  a  defile,  and  reduced  them  to  the  extreme  of  famine.  After 
treacherously  deceiving  them  into  a  surrender  by  the  form  of  a  treaty  with 
their  chiefs,  he  arrested  the  chiefs,  and  trod  all  the  rest  to  death  with  his 
elephants. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Tunis,  where  he  crucified  Spendius 
and  the  other  chiefs  whom  he  had  taken.  Matho,  who  commanded  in  the 
city,  made  a  sally  on  the  side  where  Hannibal,  the  colleague  of  Hamilcar, 
was  posted,  killed  many  of  his  men,  took  him  prisoner,  and  crucified  him 
on  the  same  cross  where  Spendius  had  hung. 

Hanno  was  now  sent  with  reinforcements  from  Carthage,  and  Hamilcar 
and  he,  joining  forces,  were  uniformly  successful  until  they  conquered 
Matho,  and  tocnc  him  alive  to  Carthage.  They  aflerwards  recovered  all 
the  revolted  cities,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  a  similar  mutiny  occurred  in  Sardinia.  The  rebels 
murdered  Bostar,  their  general,  and  all  the  Caithaginians,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  island.  Feuds,  however,  arose  among  them,  and  they 
were  entirely  driven  out,  and  retired  into  Italy.  The  Romans  were  impor. 
tuned  to  assist  them,  but  for  some  time  refused  even  to  listen  to  invitations 
to  enter  the  island.  At  last,  however,  they  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  mer- 
[A.  M.  3767.]  cenaries,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Sardinia.  The 
Carthaginians,  by  the  threat  of  war,  were  obliged  to  yield  the  island  to  the 
Romans.   This  unjust  seizure  was  the  true  cause  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 

ARTICLE   11. — ^THE   SECOND   PITNIC   WAR. 

Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca,  was  extremely  exasperated  on  account  of 
the  treaty  by  which  Saitlinia  was  given  up.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  command  in  Spain,  and,  after  making  his  son  Hannibal,  who  was 
only  nine  years  of  age,  swear  eternal  enmity  against  the  Romans,  took  him 
with  him.  He  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Spain ;  and,  at  the  end  of  nine 
years,  died  in  arms. 

Asdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  built  New 
Carthage,  now  known  as  Carthagena.  The  Romans,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain,  formed  a  treaty  by  which  the  latter  were 
prohibited  from  making  conquests  beyond  the  Iberus. 

At  the  end  of  eight  yeai*s,  Asdrubal  was  murdered,  and  Hannibal,  who 
already  had  gained  the  affections  of  the  troops,  was  chosen  general.  He 
immediately  prepared  his  plans  for  a  descent  upon  Italy.  Having  defeated 
the  Spaniards  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  subjected  many  nations,  and  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Saguntines,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Rome.  They 
appealed  to  the  Senate.  Deputies  were  appointed  at  Rome  to  expostulate 
with  Hannibal,  and,  in  case  he  did  not  listen,  to  proceed  to  Carthage. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Hannibal  laid  siege  to  Saguntum,  and  pressed  the 
siege  with  vigor.  He  sent  word  to  the  deputies  that  he  had  not  leisure  to 
see  them,  and  they  proceeded  to  Carthage.  The  Saguntines  were  so  hard 
pressed,  that  they  despaired  of  holding  out  any  longer.  The  principal  sen- 
ator raised  a  pile  in  the  market-place,  threw  on  it  all  their  treasures,  and, 
setting  fire  to  it,  perished  in  the  flames.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Cartha- 
ginians entered  through  a  breach  in  the  fortifications,  and  put  all  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  sword.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  an  assembly 
of  the  people  was  called,  and  war  unanimously  declared  against  Carthage. 

Deputies,  however,  were  sent  to  Carthage,  to  inquire  whether  the  siege 
of  Saguntum  was  authorized  by  the  republic.  Perceiving  that  the  senate 
gave  no  direct  answer,  one  of  them  taking  up  the  fold  of  his  robe,  /  bring 
here,  says  he,  in  a  haughty  tone,  either  peace  or  war  ;  Hie  dunce  is  left  to 
yourselves.  The  senate  answering,  that  they  left  the  choice  to  him,  I  give 
you  tvar,  then,  says  he,  unfolding  his  robe.:  and  we,  replied  the  Carthagi- 
nians, with  the  same  haughtiness,  as  IteartUy  accept  it,  and  are  resolved  to 
prosecute  it  with  Hie  same  cheerfulness.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Punic  War. 

BEGINNING   OF  THE   SECOND   PUNIC   WAR. 

To  provide  for  the  security  of  Spain  and  Afnca,  Hannibal  transferred 
his  Spanish  forces  to  Africa,  and  his  African  to  Spain.  He  left  the  com- 
[A.  M.  3787.]    mand  in  Spain  to  his  brother  Asdrubal,  with  a  fleet  of  60 
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ships  to  guard  the  coast.  He  b^an  his  march  towards  Italy  early  in  the 
spring. 

From  New  Carthage,  whence  he  set  out,  to  the  Iberus,  were  computed 
2,200  furlongs.  From  the  Iberus  to  Emporium,  a  small  maritime  town, 
which  separates  Spain  from  the  Gauls,  according  to  Strabo,  were  1,600 
furlongs.  From  Emporium  to  the  pass  of  the  Rhone,  the  like  space  of 
1,600  furlongs.  From  the  pass  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Alps,  1,400  furlongs. 
From  the  Alps  to  the  plains  of  Italy,  1,200  furlongs.  Thus,  from  New 
Carthage  to  the  plains  of  Italy,  were  8,000  furlongs,  (about  1,000  miles.) 

His  army  consisted  of  above  100,000  men,  of  which  12,000  were  cav- 
alry, and  he  had  nearly  40  elephants.  Having  crossed  the  Iberus,  he  soon 
subdued  the  several  nations  which  opposed  him  in  his  march,  but  lost  a 
considerable  part  of  his  army  in  this  expedition.  He  lefl  Hanno  to  com- 
mand all  the  country  lying  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenean  hills, 
with  11,000  men,  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  baggage  of  those  who 
were  to  follow  him.  He  dismissed  the  like  number,  sending  them  back  to 
their  respective  countries.  Thus  he  passed  the  Pyrenean  hills,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  head  of  50,000  foot  and  9,000  horse. 

At  the  Rhone,  his  passage  was  disputed  by  the  Gauls,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  force  on  the  other  side ;  but  sending  a  detachment  by  night  across 
the  river  at  a  higher  point,  he  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Upon  their 
flight,  the  rest  of  the  army  crossed  on  rafts  and  boats. 

THE  MARCH  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  RHONE. 

The  two  Roman  consuls  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  set  out  foY 
their  respective  provinces ;  P.  Scipio  for  Spain,  with  60  ships,  two  Red- 
man legions,  14,000  foot,  and  1,200  horse  of  the  allies;  Tiberius  Sencw 
pronius  for  Sicily,  with  160  ships,  two  legions,  16,000  foot,  and  1,600 
norse  of  the  allies.  The  Roman  legion  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  4,000 
foot,  and  300  horse.  Sempronius  had  made  extraordinary  preparations 
at  Lilybaeum,  in  Sicily,  with  the  design  of  crossing  over  directly  into  Africa. 
Scipio  was  confident  that  he  should  find  Hannibal  still  in  Spain.  But  ho 
was  greatly  astonished,  when,  on  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  advice  was 
brought  him  that  Hannibal  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  preparing 
to  ci'oss  it.  He  then  detached  300  horse,  to  view  the  posture  of  ^e  enemy ; 
and  Hannibal  detached  500  Numidian  horse  for  the  same  purpose,  while 
some  of  his  soldiers  were  employed  in  transporting  the  elephants. 

The  detachments  met  and  fought :  160  Romans  fell,  and  200  Numidians. 
The  Romans  kept  the  field. 

Hannibal  having  given  audience  to  some  of  the  princes  of  the  Gauls, 
marched  the  next  day  northward.  Scipio  hastened  to  overtake  him,  but 
did  not  reach  the  spot  at  which  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  till  three  days  after 
he  had  left.  Then  dispatching  his  brother  Cneius  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  army  to  Spain,  he  proceeded  to  Genoa,  to  oppose  to  Hannibal  the 
army  in  Gaul.  Hannibal's  march  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  was  not  much 
interrupted.  He  was  nine  days  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
contending  not  only  against  tlie  difficulties  of  nature,  but  with  the  Gauls, 
who  opposed  his  passage  at  almost  every  step.  A  part  of  the  way  across 
was  arduous,  on  account  of  the  snow,  but  the  descent  was  most  difficult.  One 
passage  had  to  be  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  occupying  four  days  of  in- 
cessant labor. 
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HANNIBAL  ENTERS   ITALY. 

Five  months  and  a  half  from  his  setting  out  at  New  Carthage,  Hannibal 
set  up  his  standard  at  the  entrance  of  Piedmont.  His  army  was  i  educed  by 
excessive  hardships  to  12,000  Africans,  8,000  Spaniards,  and  6,000  horse. 
His  first  care  was  to  repose  his  troops.  When  he  saw  them  fit  for  action,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territories  of  Turin  refusing  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
him,  he  encamped  before  their  chief  city ;  carried  it  in  three  days,  and  put 
all  who  had  opposed  him  to  the  sword.  This  expedition  struck  the  barba- 
rians  with  so  much  dread,  that  they  all  voluntarily  surrendered  at  discretion. 

The  rapid  progress  which  Hannibal  had  made,  greatly  alarmed  Rome. 
Sempronius  was  ordered  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  his  country ;  and  P. 
Scipio,  the  other  consul,  advanced  by  forced  marches,  crossed  the  Po,  and 
pitched  his  camp  near  the  Ticinus. 

BATTLE   OP   THE   CAVALRY  NEAR   THE  TICINUS. 

Afler  preparing  his  troops  for  action,  Scipio  crossed  the  Ticinus  and 
attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  posted  on  the  other  side.  The  battle 
continued  for  a  long  time  without  success,  but  Scipio  being  wounded,  and 
his  army  being  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  Numidian  horsemen,  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat.  When  in  imminent  danger,  he  was  rescued  by  his  son, 
afterwards  named  Africanus,  who  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  years. 
He  retired  beyond  the  Po,  breaking  down  the  bridges  behind  him.  The 
neighboring  Gauls,  in  the  meanwhile,  submitted  to  Hannibal. 

Bii^TTLE   OF  TREBIA. 

The  other  consul,  Sempronius,  returned  from  Sicily,  and  joined  Scipio 
at  Trebia,  a  small  river  falling  into  the  Po,  a  little  above  Placentia.  Han- 
nibal encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  Sempronius  having 
gained  some  advantages,  became  elated,  and  pursued  with  his  whole  force 
a  detachment  of  horse  that  had  been  purposely  sent  to  draw  him  across  the 
river.  Hannibal  had  placed  an  ambuscade,  and  attacking  him  on  both 
sides,  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  remnants  of  the  Roman  army  re- 
tired to  Placentia. 

In  Spain,  during  this  and  the  following  campaign,  Cn.  Scipio  extended 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river  Iberus,  defeated  Hanno,  and  made  him 
prisoner. 

Hannibal  having  gone  into  winter  quarters,  dismissed  without  ransom 
the  prisoners  taken  from  the  Roman  allies.  In  the  spring  he  crossed  the 
Appenines  in  a  storm,  in  which  his  men  suffered  as  great  fatigues  as  in 
passing  the  Alps.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Placentia,  where  he  again 
fought  Sempronius,  with  nearly  equal  loss  on  both  sides. 

Cn.  Servilius  and  C.  Flaminius  were  now  appointed  consuls.  To  meet 
the  latter,  who  was  advancing  through  Tuscany,  Hannibal  marched  four 
days  and  three  nights  through  a  fenny  country,  in  which  his  troops  suffered 
incredible  hardship,  and  he  himself,  from  exposure,  lost  the  use  of  an  eye. 

BATTLE   OF  THRASYIMENE. 

Having  refreshed  his  men,  he  pitched  his  camp  between  AiTetium  and 
Fesulss,  in  the  richest  part  of  Tuscany.  To  entice  the  consul  afler  him, 
he  recommenced  his  march  in  the  direction  of  Rome.  Flaminius  followed. 
Hannibal,  having  watched  his  opportunity,  lay  in  ambush  for  the  consul 
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on  both  sides  of  a  narrow  defile,  and  attacked  him  with  such  suddenness 
as  to  throw  the  whole  army  into  consternation ; — 15,000  Romans 
were  killed,  6,000  were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  10,000  escaped.  Fla- 
minius  was  killed.  Such  was  the  alarm  at  Rome,  that  Quintus  Fabius 
was  immediately  appointed  dictator,  and  M.  Minucius  general  of  horse. 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  FABIUS. 

Hannibal  crossed  Umbria  and  Picenum,  and  arrived  at  Adria,  a  small 
town  on  the  Adriatic.  On  the  march,  he  collected  considerable  booty,  and 
put  to  death  every  Roman  whom  he  took,  able  to  bear  arms.  Fabius  and 
Minucius  followed  him  with  four  new  legions,  but  no  inducement  could 
lempt  Fabius  to  hazard  a  battle.  On  Hannibars  return  from  Campania, 
where  he  had  gathered  rich  spoils,  Fabius  entrapped  him  in  a  defile  near 
Casilinum,  as  the  latter  had  caught  Flaminius  at  Thrasymene.  But  Han- 
nibal  outwitted  the  cautious  Roman.  He  caused  2,000  oxen  to  be  collected, 
and  small  bundles  of  vine  branches  to  be  tied  to  their  horas ;  the  branches 
to  be  set  on  fire  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  oxen  to  be  driven  with  vio- 
lence  to  the  top  of  the  hills,  where  the  Romans  were  encamped.  As  soon 
as  those  creatures  felt  the  flame,  the  pain  putting  them  in  a  rage,  they  flcv 
up  and  down  on  all  sides,  and  set  fire  to  the  shrubs  and  bushes  they  met  ia 
their  way.  This  squadron,  of  a  new  kind,  was  sustained  by  a  good  nurK\- 
ber  of  light-armed  soldiers,  who  had  orders  to  seize  upon  the  summit  v.% 
the  mountain,  and  to  charge  the  enemy  in  case  they  should  meet  theri^ 
All  things  happened  which  Hannibal  had  foreseen.  The  Romans,  wlio 
guarded  the  defile,  seeing  the  fires  spread  over  the  hills  which  were  above 
them^  and  imagining  that  it  was  Hannibal  making  his  escape  by  torch-ligh^, 
quit  their  posts  and  ran  to  the  mountains  to  oppose  his  passage.  The  mai  i 
body  of  the  army  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  all  this  tumult,  and  Fabim 
himself  not  daring  to  stir,  as  it  was  excessively  dark,  for  fear  of  a  surprise'-, 
waited  for  the  return  of  tlie  day.  Hannibal  seized  this  opportunity,  an  I 
marched  his  troops  and  the  spoils  through  the  defile. 

While  Fabius  was  absent  at  Rome,  Minucius  gained  some  advantage 
over  the  enemy  when  foraging.  It  being  reported  at  Rome  as  a  victor^', 
the  people  made  him  equal  in  command  with  Fabius.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  latter,  they  divided  their  forces,  and  Minucius  hazarded  a  battle. 
When  his  whole  force  was  about  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  Fabius  came  to  his 
rescue,  and  saved  him.     From  that  time  Minucius  followed  his  counsels. 

AFFAIRS   IN   SPAIN. 

Cn.  Scipio  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Hamilcar,  and  took  25 
vessels,  with  rich  spoils.  The  Romans  then  sent  a  fleet  to  Spain,  com- 
manded by  Publius  Scipio,  who,  joining  his  brother,  did  much  service. 
Under  P.  Scipio,  for  the  first  time,  the  Romans  crossed  the  Ebro. 

THE   BATTLE   OF  CANNJE. 

[A.  M.  3789.]  C.  Terentius  Varro  and  L.  iEmilius  Paulus  were 
chosen  consuls,  emd  raised  eight  legions,  each  of  5,000  men,  exclusive  of 
allies.  Varro  havings  in  a  skirmish  killed  about  1,700  of  the  enemy, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  colleague  determined  to  fight  Hannibal. 
One  day  when  he  had  the  command,  near  the  village  of  Cannse  in  Apulia, 
he  put  his  design  into  execution.     The  Romans,  although  nearly  doublo 
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in  number  to  the  enemy,  were  completely  worsted ;  —  70,000  mec 
fell,  and  among  them  the  consul  iEmilius,  Minucius,  and  80  senators. 
Hannibal  was  advised  immediately  to  attack  Rome,  but  he  postponed,  and 
sent  home  for  new  supplies  of  men  and  money.  These  were  voted,  but, 
by  the  opposing  faction  in  the  state,  were  prevented  from  ever  reaching 
him. 

HANNIBAL  TAKES  UP  HIS  WINTER   QUARTERS   IN  CAPTTA. 

The  battle  of  Cannes  subjected  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Italy  to 
Hannibal,  drew  over  to  his  interest  Greecia  Magna,  with  the  city  of  Ta- 
rentum ;  and  so  wrested  from  the  Romans  tiieir  most  ancient  allies,  among 
whom  the  Capuans  held  the  first  rank. 

Hannibal  made  choice  of  this  city  for  his  winter-quarters.  Here  it  was 
that  his  soldiers,  who  had  sustained  the  most  grievous  toils,  and  braved  the 
most  formidable  dangers,  were  overthrown  by  delights  into  which  they 
plunged  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  as  they,  till  then,  had  been  strangers 
to  them.  Their  courage  was  so  greatly  enervated  in  this  bewitching  re- 
tirement,  that  all  their  afler  eflbrts  were  owing  rather  to  the  fame  and 
splendor  of  their  former  victories,  than  to  their  present  strength. 

TRANSACTIONS   RELATING   TO   SPAIN   AND   SARDINIA. 

[A.  M.  3790.]  The  two  Scipios  were  making  a  considerable  progress 
in  Spain,  when  Asdrubal  received  orders  from  Carthage,  to  march  into 
Italy  to  the  relief  of  his  brother.  Imilcon  was  sent  to  Spain  with  an  army ; 
and  Asdrubal  set  out  on  his  march  with  his.  The  greatest  part  of  Spain 
was  immediately  subjected  by  the  Scipios.  These  two  generals  resolved 
to  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  leaving  Spain.  They  therefore  pursued 
Asdrubal,  and  forced  him  to  fight  against  his  inclination.  Asdrubal  was 
overcome  ;  and  so  far  from  .being  able  to  continue  his  march  for  Italy,  he 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  continue  M'ith  any  safety  in 
Spain. 

The  Carthaginians  had  no  better  success  in  Sardinia.  They  lost  12,000 
men  in  a  battle  fought  against  the  Romans,  who  took  a  still  greater  number 
of  prisoners. 

THE   ILL   SUCCESS   OF   HANNIBAL. — THE   SIEGES   OF   CAPUA   AND   ROME. 

[A.  M.  3791.]  From  the  time  of  Hannibal's  abode  in  Capiia,  the  Car- 
thaginian affairs  in  Italy  no  longer  supported  their  former  reputation.  M. 
Marcellus,  first  as  prsetor,  and  afterwards  as  consul,  had  contributed  very 
much  to  this  revolution.  He  harrassed  Hannibal's  army  on  every  occa- 
sion, seized  upon  his  quarters,  forced  him  to  raise  sieges,  and  even  defeated 
him  in  several  engagements ;  so  that  he  was  called  the  Sword  of  Rome,  as 
Fabius  had  before  been  named  its  Buckler. 

[A.  M.  3793.]  But  what  most  affected  the  Carthaginian  general,  was 
to  see  Capua  besieged  by  the  Romans.  In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve 
his  reputation  among  his  allies,  by  a  vigorous  support  of  those  who  held 
the  chief  rank  as  such,  he  flew  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  brought  forward 
his  forces,  attacked  the  Romans,  and  fought  several  battles  to  oblige  them 
[A.  M.  3794.]  to  raise  the  siege.  At  last,  seeing  all  his  measures  defeat- 
ed, he  marched  hastily  towards  Rome,  in  order  to  make  a  powerful  diver- 
lion.     He  lay  encamped  for  some  time  near  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  made 
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lome  demonstrations  upon  the  city :  but  not  succeeding  in  hia  object,  with- 
[A.  M.  3798.]     drew.     Capua,  in  the  meanwhile,  surrendered.' 

THE  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  TWO  SCIFIOS  IN  SFAIN. 

The  Scipios  dividing  their  forces  in  Spain,  the  Carthaginian  generals  fell 
upon  them  separately,  defeated  them,  and  killed  them  both.  Shortly  after 
the  younger  Scipio  was  sent  thither,  who  restored  the  Roman  power  in  that 
country. 

DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  ASDRUBAL. 

[A.  M.  3798.]  Asdrubal  now  marched  a  large  army  to  the  assistance 
of  his  brother,,  along  the  same  road  over  the  Alps.  M.  Livius  and  C. 
Claudius  Nero,  were  consuls.  The  former  waited  for  Asdrubal  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  the  latter  watched  the  motions  of  Hannibal.  Nero  having 
intercepted  letters  of  Asdrubal,  left  his  own  camp  at  night  with  part  of  his 
forces,  joined  Livius,  and  both  falling  suddenly  upon  Asdrubal,  when  his 
troops  were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  cut  him  off  with  his  whole  army.  He 
returned  to  his  own  camp,  and  threw  the  head  of  Asdrubal  into  that  of 
Hannibal.  The  latter,  from  that  time,  despaired  of  success,  and  withdrew 
into  the  country  of  the  Brutians. 

SCIFIO  CONQUERS  ALL  SFAIN  ;   IS  APFOINTED  CONSUL,  AND  SAILS  INTO  AFRICA. 

HANNIBAL  IS  RECALLED. 

In  Spain,  Scipio  conquered  successively  the  three  Carthaginian  generals, 
Asbrubal,  son  of  Gisco,  Hanno,  and  Mago,  and  subjugated  the  country 
[A.  M.  3800.]  entirely  to  the  Romans.  Being  appointed  consul  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  Sicily  for  his  province,  and  permission  to  pass  into 
Africa,  he  crossed  over  with  an  army,  devastated  the  country,  took  Utica 
by  siege,  defeated  Syphax  and  Asdrubal,  and  compelled  the  Carthaginians 
to  sue  for  peace.  A  truce  being  granted,  they  took  (he  opportunity  to  re- 
call Hannibal.  He  groaned  cuid  almost  wept,  on  ^ing  forced  to  leave 
Italy.     The  Carthaginians  violated  the  truce,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ZAMA. 

After  an  interview  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  in  which  an  ineftectual 
attempt  was  made  to  arrange  terms  of  peace,  the  two  heroes  drew  up  their 
forces  for  battle  near  Zama,  about  five  days'  march  from  Carthage.  The 
contest  was  obstinate,  but  the  Carthaginians  were  finally  defeated,  losing 
20,000  slain,  and  as  many  prisoners.  Hannibal  escaped  to  Carthage,  and 
there  confessed  that  there*  was  no  hope  left  but  in  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. The  citizens  immediately  sent  ten  of  their  fLrst  men  as  ambassa- 
dors to  implore  the  clemency  of  Scipio. 

A  PEACE  CONCLUDED  BETWEEN  THE  CARTHAGINUNS  AND  THE  ROMANS. — THB 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 

The  conditions  of  the  peace  dictated  by  Scipio  to  the  Carthaginians  were, 
^  that  the  Carthaginians  were  to  continue  free,  and  preserve  their  laws, 
their  territories,  and  the  cities  they  possessed  in  Africa  before  the  war ; 
that  they  should  deliver  up  to  the  Romans  all  deserters,  slaves,  and  cap- 
tives belonging  to  them ;  all  their  ships,  except  ten  triremes ;  all  their  tame 
4ephants,  and  that  they  should  not  train  up  any  more  for  war ;  that  they 
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should  tiot  make  war  out  of  Afrioa,  nor  even  in  that  country,  without  firrt 
obtaining  leave  fbr  that  purpose  from  the  Roman  people ;  should  restore  to 
M&sinissa  all  they  had  taken  from  him  or  his  ancestors ;  should  furnish 
money  and  corn  to  the  Roman  auxiliaries,  till  their  ambassadors  should  be 
returned  from  Rome ;  should  pay  to  the  Romans  10,000  Euboic  talents 
of  silver,  (about  87,770,000)  in  fifty  annual  payments ;  and  give  a  hundred 
hostages,  who  should  be  nominated  by  Scipio.  And  in  order  that  they 
might  have  time  to  send  to  Rome,  it  was  agreed  to  grant  them  a  truce, 
upon  condition  that  they  should  restore  the  ships  taken  duing  the  former 
war,  without  which  they  were  not  to  expect  either  a  truce  or  a  peace," 

Hard  as  these  conditions  were,  Hannibal  advised  the  senate  to  accept 
[A.  M.  3804.]  tliem ;  and  the  Roman  senate  and  people  gave  Scipio  full 
powers  to  ratify  them.  Thus  the  Second  Punic  War  ended,  having  lasted 
seventeen  years. 

THB  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  FUNIC  WAR. 

The  events  of  this  interval,  relating  to  Carthage,  may  be  classed  as  con« 
nected  with  Hannibal,  and  as  connected  with  M asinissa,  king  of  the  Nu* 
midians. 

SECTION  I. — EVENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  HANNIBAL. 

At  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  Hannibal  was  forty-five  years  of 
age.  Being  immediately  appointed  to  the  highest  civil  offices  in  the  state, 
he  attempted,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  reforms  of  the 
most  vital  character.  He  procured  the  passage  of  salutary  laws,  so  as  to 
improve  the  judiciary  and  the  administration  of  finances,  and  greatly  in- 
creased  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

RETREAT  AND  DEATH  OF  HANNIBAL. 

The  reports  carried  from  Carthage  to  Rome  regarding  the  p^^eedings 
of  Hannibal,  coupled  with  intimations  that  he  was  corresponding  with  An- 
tiochus,  king  of  Syria,  so  alarmed  the  senate,  that  they  sent  commissioners 
demanding  his  person.  Hannibal  suspected  their  purpose,  and  made  his 
escape  to  Antiochus,  whom  he  met  at  Ephesus.  He  was  treated  by  that 
king  for  some  time  with  great  consideration.  But  the  king  was  capricious 
in  his  favor,  sometimes  consulting  him  on  affairs  of  state,  at  others  entirely 
neglecting  him.  At  length,  Hannibal  ascertained  that  he  had  agreed  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans.  Escaping  into  Crete,  his  treasures  here 
exposed  him  to  danger  from  the  inhabitants.  Filling  several  vessels  with 
molten  lead,  covered  over  with  gold  and  silver,  he  pretended  to  deposit  his 
riches  in  the  temple  of  Diana  for  safe  keeping.  The  Cretans  placed  a 
strong  guard  over  the  temple,  while  he  withdrew  from  the  island  with  his 
wealth  concealed  in  hollow  statues  of  brass. 

[A.  M.  3820.]  He  next  took  refuge  with  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  and 
rendered  him  important  services  in  his  war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  a  friend  of  the  Romans.  But  Prusias,  being  solicited  by  an  embas- 
[A.  M.  3822.]  sage  from  Rome,  agreed  to  surrender  Hannibal  to  his  old 
Ibes,  which  he  avoided  by  taking  poison,  at  seventy  years  of  age. 

SECTION    II. — ^DISSENSIONS    BETWEEN    THE    CARTHAGINIANS    AND   MASINISSA, 

KING   OF  NUHIDU. 

Masmissa,  king  of  a  part  of  Nuxoidiay  had  befri^ded  Soipio  in  tha  war 
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with  Carthage,  and  for  such  services  received,  in  addition  to  his  hereditary 
territories,  those  of  Syphax,  king  of  the  other  part  of  Numidia,  who  had 
aided  the  Carthaginians.  He  afterwards  contended  with  Carthage  for  a 
piece  of  land  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  which  he  claimed  as  having  belonged 
to  Syphax.  The  Carthaginians  requested  the  Romans  to  decide  the  dis" 
pute.  These  appointed  commissioners  at  different  times,  with  secret  in- 
structions not  to  settle  the  matter  in  dispute.  Masinissa  continued  his  en- 
croachments, relying  upon  the  favor  of  Rome. 

While  this  difficulty  was  still  pending,  on  a  popular  outbreak  at  Car- 
thage, forty  senators  were  banished.  Masinissa  received  them,  and  dis- 
patched his  two  sons,  Gulussa  and  Micipsa,  to  solicit  their  return.  The 
citizens  shut  the  gates  upon  them,  and  one  of  their  generals  pursued  them. 
This  gave  rise  to  war.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  defeated.  The  younger  Scipio,  aflerwards  named  Africanus, 
who  had  been  a  delighted  spectator  of  the  battle,  was  entreated  by  the  Car- 
thaginians to  effect  a  peace.  He  did  not  succeed,  and  retired.  Masinissa 
surrounded  their  army,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender  on  the  most  igno- 
minious terms ;  and,  after  a  treaty  had  been  concluded,  Gulussa  sent  a 
body  of  cavalry  to  pursue  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 

ARTICLE  III. — THE  THIRD  PUNIC  WAR. 

[A.  M.  3855.]  The  Carthaginians  knew  that,  in  fighting  with  Masi- 
nissa, they  had  exposed  themselves  .to  censure  at  Rome,  and  they  sent  a 
deputation  to  inquire  what  was  thought  of  their  proceedings.  An  ambigu- 
ous answer  was  returned,  which  excited  their  apprehensions.  Afler  long 
and  animated  discussions,  the  Roman  senate,  urged  on  by  Cato,  decreed 
that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed.  Utica  at  this  time  sent  ambassadors, 
[A.  M.  8856.]  surrendering  the  city  and  all  its  possessions  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  The  two  consuls,  M.  Manilius  and  L.  Marcius  Censori- 
nus  were  immediately  dispatched  with  an  army  into  Africa.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  mean  time,  sent  deputies  to  surrender  their  city  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  senate  pretended  to  accept,  and  promised  them  peace,  if  they 
should,  within  thirty  days,  send  as  hostages  300  young  Carthaginians  of 
the  first  distinction,  and  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  consuls. 

They  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  till  the  thirty  days  which  had  been 
allowed  them  were  expired,  but  immediately  sent  their  hostages. 

These  being  arrived  in  Sicily,  were  carried  from  thence  to  Rome ;  and 
the  consuls  told  the  deputies,  that  when  they  should  arrive  at  Utica,  they 
would  acquaint  them  with  the  orders  of  the  republic. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  fleet  was  arrived  at  Utica,  the  deputies 
repaired  to  the  Roman  camp,  signifying  that  they  were  come,  in  the  name 
of  their  republic,  to  receive  the  commands  which  they  were  ready  to  obey. 
The  consul,  after  praising  their  compliance,  commanded  them  to  deliver  up 
to  him  all  their  arms. 

This  order  was  immediately  put  in  execution.  There  arrived  in  the 
camp  a  long  train  of  wagons,  loaded  with  all  the  preparations  of  war,  taken 
out  of  Carthage ;  200,000  complete  suits  of  armor,  a  numberless  multitude 
of  darts  and  javelins,  with  2,000  engines  for  shooting  darts  and  stones. 
Then  followed  the  deputies  of  Carthage,  accompanied  by  the  most  venera- 
ble senators  and  priests.  Censorinus,  the  consul,  rose  up  for  a  moment  at 
their  coming,  and  expressed  some  kindness  and  affection  for  them ;  but. 
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suddenly  resuming  a  grave  countenance,  I  carmoty  says  he,  hut  commend 
the  readitiess  with  which  you  execute  the  orders  of  the  senate.  They  Imve 
commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  their  absolute  will  and  pleasure  that  you 
depart  out  of  Carthage^  which  they  have  resolved  to  destroy  ;  and  that  you 
remove  into  any  other  part  of  your  domijuons  which  you  shall  think  proper, 
provided  it  he  at  the  distance  of  eighty  stadia  from  the  sea. 

They  were  horror-struck  by  this  announcement,  and  manifested  every 
^ign  of  extreme  anguish.  But  finding  the  consul  inexorable,  they  returned 
and  inforined  their  countrymen  of  their  sad  doom.  Grief  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  determination  to  resist.  Asdrubal,  who,  to  gratify  the  Romans, 
had  been  expelled  from  the  city  for  his  hand  in  the  war  against  Masinissa, 
was  now  entreated  to  forget  the  injustice  done  him,  and  was  appointed  gen- 
eral without  the  walls.  The  command  of  the  troops  within  the  walls  was 
given  to  another  Asdrubal,  grandson  of  Masinissa.  They  then  applied 
themselves  to  making  arms  with  incredible  expedition.  The  temples,  the 
palaces,  the  open  markets  and  squares,  were  all  changed  into  so  many  ar- 
senals, where  men  and  women  worked  day  and  night.  A  hundred  and 
ibrty  shields,  three  hundred  swords,  five  hundred  pikes  or  javelins,  a  thou- 
sand arrows,  and  a  great  number  of  engines  to  discharge  them,  were  made 
daily ;  and,  there  being  a  deficiency  of  materials  to  make  ropes,  the  women 
cut  off  their  hair,  and  abundantly  supplied  their  wants  on  this  occasion. 

The  consuls  were  astonished  at  the  vigorous  resistance  with  which  they 
were  met.  They  committed  many  oversights  which  were  retrieved  by 
Scipio  who  was  then  only  a  tribune  in  the  army.  Through  his  influence 
Phamseas,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  was  induced  to  de- 
sert with  2,000  horse. 

Next  spring  Calpumius  Piso,  the  consul,  with  L.  Mancinus  as  lieuten- 
ant, took  the  field.  They  sustained  several  defeats,  and  the  Carthaginians 
began  to  recover  power  and  influence.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards 
[A.  M.  3858.]  Scipio,  and  he  was  chosen  consul,  and  given  the  command 
in  Africa.  He  was  grandson  by  adoption  of  the  Scipio  who  defeated  Han- 
nibal. He  prosecuted  the  war  with  great  vigor,  and,  although  the  citizens 
of  Carthage  manifested  the  greatest  courage,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity 
[A.  M.  3859.]  in  stratagem,  at  length  took  the  place  with  immense  car- 
nage, and  under  the  direction  of  ten  commissioners,  sent  from  Rome  to  act 
with  him,  razed  its  foundations,  and  obliterated  every  vestige  of  the  city. 
The  commissioners  decreed  further,  that  those  cities,  which,  during  this 
war,  had  joined  with  the  enemy,  should  all  be  razed,  and  their  territories 
be  given  to  the  Roman  allies ;  they  particularly  made  a  grant  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Utica,  of  the  whole  country  lying  between  Carthage  and  Hippo. 
All  the  rest  they  made  tributary,  and  reduced  it  into  a  Roman  province,  to 
which  a  prsetor  was  sent  annually. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   FAMILY   AND  POSTERITY  OP  MASINISSA. 

Masinissa,  from  the  time  of  his  declaring  in  favor  of  the  Romans  under 
the  first  Scipio,  always  adhered  firmly  to  the  alliance.  He  lived  beyond 
ninety  years  of  age,  and  was  remarkably  active  and  enterprising  till  his 
death.  He  left  fifty-two  sons,  three  only,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal, 
being  legitimate.  In  accordance  with  his  will,  Scipio,  the  younger,  divided 
the  mngdom  between  these  three,  giving  other  possessions  to  the  rest.  The 
last  two  dying,  Micipsa  became  sole  possessor  of  the  realm.    He  educated 
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with  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  Jugurtha,  the  son  of  Mastanabal. 
^his  last  exhibited  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  and  became  so  popular, 
that  Micipsa  became  jealous  on  account  of  his  own  children,  who  were  very 
young.  He  therefore  exposecf  the  prince  to  danger,  by  giving  him  command 
of  the  forces  raised  for  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  in  Spain.  Hera  Ju- 
gurtha  developed  the  qualifications  of  a  courageous  soldier  and  adroit  load- 
er, and  returned  to  Numidia  with  letters  of  high  commendation  from  Scipio. 
Micipsa  now  changed  his  course,  and  endeavored  to  win  him  to  the  inter- 
[A.  M.  3887.]  ests  of  the  family  by  kindness.  He  adopted  him,  made 
him  equal  heir  with  his  own  sons,  and,  on  his  death-bed,  recommended  them 
to  his  care  and  affection. 

[A.  M.  3888.]  Jugurtha  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  and  rid  himself  of 
Hiempsal,  who  had  expressed  himself  to  him  with  great  freedom,  by  insti- 
gating his  murder.  This  bloody  action  proved  to  Adherbal,  what  he  him- 
self might  naturally  fear.  Numidia  was  now  divided,  and  sided  severally 
with  the  two  brothers.  Armies  were  raised  by  each  party.  Adherbal, 
afler  losing  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortresSes,  was  vanquished  in  battle,  and 
forced  to  make  Rome  his  asylum.  Jugurtha  sent  deputies  thither,  with  or- 
ders for  them  to  bribe  the  chief  senators.  The  senate  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion, that  commissioners  should  be  sent  from  Rome,  to  divide  the  provinces 
equally  upon  the  spot  between  the  two  brothers. 

Jugurtha,  emboldened  by  this  first  success,  soon  afler  attacked  his  brother 
by  open  force,  and,  having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  besieged  him  in  the 
town  of  Cirta.  Ambassadors  were  sent  from  Rome  to  stay  the  contest,  but 
Jugurtha,  while  he  pretended  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  perse- 
vered in  the  siege,  took  the  place,  and  murdered  Adherbal  with  a  great 
number  of  Numidians. 

War  was  immediately  declared  against  him,  and  Calpumius  Bestia,  with 
Scaurus,  a  senator  of  the  highest  rank,  as  his  lieutenant,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army.  Afler  they  had  taken  some  towns,  Jugurtha 
bribed  them  both  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  Roman  people,  instigated  by  Memmius  the  tribune,  compelled  Ju- 
gurtha to  come  to  Rome  to  undergo  examination  regarding  the  bribery.  A 
tribune  of  the  people,  having  been  bribed,  forbid  him  to  speak,  and  dissolved 
the  assembly.  A  Numidian  prince,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  called  Massiva, 
being  at  that  time  in  the  city,  was  advised  to  solicit  for  Jugurtha's  king- 
dom ;  which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  latter,  he  got  him  assassinated  in  the 
midst  of  Rome.  However,  the  murderer  was  seized,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  Jugurtha  was  commanded  to  depart  from  Italy. 

The  war  now  recommenced.  At  first  the  indolence,  or  connivance,  of 
Albinus  the  consul,  caused  it  to  progress  very  slowly ;  but  aflerwards, 
when  he  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  public  assemblies,  the  Roman  army, 
by  the  unskil fulness  of  his  brother  Aulus,  having  marched  into  a  defile 
from  whence  there  was  no  getting  out,  surrendered  ignominiously  to  the 
enemy,  who  forced  the  Romans  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  made  them  en- 
gage to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days. 

The  senate  refused  to  ratify  so  shameful  a  treaty,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  committed  to  L.  Metellus,  the  consul.  He  was  incorruptible  to 
the  gold  of  Jugurtha,  and  took  from  him  many  cities  and  fortresses.  His 
lieutenant,  Marius,  however,  undermined  his  reputation  by  letters  and  mes- 
sages sent  to  Rome,  and  at  length  was  appointed  consul  in  his  place,  with 
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the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Numidia.  Jugurtha  was  so  pressed  by  the  vig- 
orous measures  of  Marius,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Bocchus, 
his  father-in-law,  king  of  Mauritania.  This  prince,  having  been  worsted 
in  several  battles,  at  length  made  terms  with  Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Ma- 
[A.  M.  3901.]  rius,  and  delivered  up  Jugurtha,  who  was  led  in  triumph  at 
Rome,  and  ended  his  miserable  life  in  a  dungeon. 

Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  reflected  so  much  honor  on  polite  literature 
and  the  sciences,  that  I  cOuld  not,  without  impropriety  omit  him  in  the  his- 
tory of  Masinissa,  to  whom  his  father,  who  also  was  named  Juba,  was 
great-grandson,  and  grandson  of  Gulussa.  The  elder  Juba  signalized 
himself  in  the  war  between  CaBsar  and  Pompey,  by  his  inviolable  attach- 
[A.  M.  3959.]  ment  to  the  party  of  the  latter.  He  slew  himself  after  the  bat« 
tie  of  Thapsus.  Juba,  his  son,  then  a  child,  was  delivered  up  to  the  con- 
queror. A  noble  education  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  Rome,  where  he 
imbibed  such  a  variety  of  knowledge,  as  afterwards  enabled  him  to  rival 
the  most  learned  Grecians.  He  did  not  leave  that  city  till  he  went  to  take 
possession  of  his  father's  dominioits.  Augustus  restored  them  to  him,  upon 
[A.  M.  3974.]  the  death  of  Mark  Antony.  Juba,  by  his  lenity,  gained 
the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects ;  who  ranked  him  in  the  number  of  their  gods. 
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THB 
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OF  THE 

ASSYRIANS 


;    .  ,  PLAN. 

TUt  book  will  contain  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  both  of  NlnoTeh  tod  Babylon,  tho 

kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ibe  Lydians. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL   DESCRIPTION   OF   ASIA. 

To  the  north  are  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Asiatic  Scythia,  which  answer 
to  Tartary. 

Sarmatia  is  situated  between  the  river  Tanais,  which  separates  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  the  river  Rha,  or  Volga.  Scythia  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  mount  Imaus.  The  nations  of  Scythia  best  known  to  us  are  the  Sacce 
and  Massagetse. 

The  most  eastern  parts  are,  Serica,  Cathay ;  Sinarum  regie,  China ; 
and  India.  This  last  country  was  anciently  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
one  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  included  between  that  river  and  the  Indus ; 
the  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges. 

The  remaining  part  of  Asia  may  be  divided  into  five  or  six  parts,  taking 
4        it  from  east  to  west. 

I.  Upper  Asia,  beginning  at  the  river  Indus.  The  chief  provinces  are 
Gedrosia,  Carmania,  Arachosia,  Drangiana,  Bactriana,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Bactra ;  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  Hyrcania,  near  the  Caspian  Sea ;  Par- 
\\  thia,  Media,  its  chief  city  Ecbatana;  Persia,  the  cities  of  Persepolis  and 
.;  Elymais;  ^usiana,  the  city  of  Susa ;  Assyria,  the  city  of  Nineveh,  on  the 
1^^  river  Tigris ;  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  Babylonia, 
Ji     .  the  city  of  Babylon  on  the  river  Euphrates. 

i  II.  Asia  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Therein 
i  we  may  distinguish  four  provinces.  1.  Colchis,  the  river  Phasis,  and 
;  mount  Caucasus.  2.  Iberia.  3.  Albania;  which  two  last-mentioned 
provinces  now  form  part  of  Georgia.  4.  The  greater  Armenia,  separated 
from  the  lesser  by  the  Euphrates ;  from  Mesopotamia  by  mount  Taurus ; 
and  from  Assyria  by  mount  Niphates.  Its  cities,  Artaxata  and  Tigrano- 
certa.     The  river  Araxes  runs  through  it. 

III.  Asia  Minor.    This  may  be  divided  into  four  or  five  parts,  according 
j     1   to  the  different  situation  of  its  provinces. 
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1.  Northward,  the  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus ;  Pontus,  under  three 
difTerent  names.  Its  cities,  Trapezus,  not  far  from  the  people  called  Cha- 
lyhes  or  Chaldeei ;  Themiqcyra,  on  the  river  Thermodon,  famous  for  having 
been  the  abode  of  the  Amazons.  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia;  the  cities  of 
which  are,  Nicse,  Prusa,  Nicomedia,  Chalcedon  opposite  to  Constantinople, 
and  Heraclea. 

2.  Westward,  going  down  by  the  shores  of  the  iEgean  sea :  Mysia,  of 
which  there  are  two.  The  Lesser,  in  which  stood  Cyzicus,  Lampsacus, 
Parium,  Abydos  opposite  to  Sestos  on  the  Dardanelles ;  Dardanum,  Sigseum, 
Ilion,  or  Tioy ;  almost  on  the  opposite  side,  the  little  island  of  Tenedos. 
The  rivers  are,  the  .^Bsepus,  the  Granicus,  and  the  Simois.  Mount  Ida. 
This  region  is  sometimes  called  Phyrgia  Minor,  of  which  Troas  is  parf. 

The  Greater  Mysia.  Antandros,  Trajanopolis,  Adramyttium,  Pergamus. 
Opposite  to  this  Mysia  is  the  island  of  Lesbos ;  the  cities  of  which  are, 
Methynma,  where  Arion  was  bom ;  and  Metylene,  from  which  the  modem 
aune  of  the  island,  Metelin. 

iEk)lia.     Elea,  Cumro,  Phocsea. 

Ionia.  Smyrna,  Clazomense,  Teos,  Lebedus,  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Priene, 
Miletus. 

Caria.  Laodicea,  Antioohia,  Magnesia,  Alabanda.   The  river  Mseander. 

Doris.    Halicamassus,  Cnidos. 

Opposite  to  these  four  last  countries,  are  the  islands  Chios,  Samos,  Pat- 
mos,  Cos :  and  lower,  towards  the  south,  Rhodes. 

3.  Southward,  along  the  Mediterranean. 

Lycia,  the  cities  of  which  are,  Telmesus,  Patara.  The  river  Xanthus. 
Here  begins  mount  Taurus,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  Asia,  with 
ctlfierent  names,  according  to  the  countries  through  which  it  passes. 

Pamphylia.     Perga,  Aspendus,  Sida. 

Cilicia.  Seleucia,  Corycium,  Tarsus,  on  the  river  Cydnus.  Opposite 
to  Cilicia  is  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  cities  are,  Salamis,  Amathus,  and 
Paphos. 

4.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  northward  ; 

The  Lesser  Armenia.  Comana,  Arabyza,  Melitene,  Satala.  The  river 
Melas,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates. 

5.  Inland: 

Cappadocia ;  Neocsesarea,  Comana  Pontica,  Sebastia,  Sebastopolis,  Dio- 
cssarea,  Ceesarea,  otherwise  called  Mazaca,  and  Tyana. 

Lycaonia  and  Isauria.     Iconium,  Isauria. 

Pisidia.     Seleucia  and  Antiochia  of  Pisidia. 

Lydia.  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia.  The  rivers  are,  Caystrus,  and 
Hermus,  into  which  the  Pactolus  empties  itself.  Mount  Sipylus  and  Tmolus. 

Phyrgia  Major.     Synnada,  Apamia. 

IV.    Syria,  the  chief  provinces  of  which  are, 

1.  Palestine.  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  and  CsBsarea  Palestina.  The  river 
Jordan  waters  it.  The  name  of  Palestine  is  also  given  to  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, along  the  Mediterranean ;  the  chief  cities  of  which  were  Gckza, 
Asca^on,  Azotus,  Accaron,  and  Gath. 

2  Phoenicia.  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Ber3rtus.  Its  mountains, 
Libanus,  and  Antilibanus. 

3.  Syria,  properly  so  called,  or  Antiochena.  Antioohia,  Apamia,  Lao- 
dicea, and  Seleucia. 
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4.  Comagena.     The  city  of  Samosata. 

6.  Coelesyria.     Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  Palmyra,  and  Damascus. 
V.     Arabia  Petreea.     Petra,  and   Bostra.     Mount  Casius.     Deserta. 
Felix. 


CHAPTER   I. 
THE  FIRST  EMPIRE   OF  THE  ASSYRIANS. 

SECTION   I. — ^DURATION  OF  THAT  EMPIRE. 

The  first  Assyrian  empire  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  who  built  Babylon, 
its  capital.  From  his  time  to  that  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king,  was  more 
than  1,450  years. 

[A.  M.  1800.]  NiMROD.  He  is  the  same  with  Belus,  who  was  after- 
wards worshipped  as  a  god  under  that  appellation. 

He  was  the  son  of  Chus,  grandson  of  Ham,  and  great-grandson  of  Noah. 
He  was,  says  the  Scripture,  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord, 

From  this  country,  he  went  into  that  which  has  the  name  of  Assyria, 
and  there  built  Nineveh. 

Assyria  derived  its  name  from  Assur,  the  son  of  Shem,  who,  without 
doubt,  had  settled  there,  and  was  expelled  or  subjugated  by  the  usurper 
Nimrod. 

NiNUS.  Most  profane  writers  regard  Ninus  as  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire, and  ascribe  to  him  a  great  part  of  the  actions  of  his  father  Nimrod, 
or  Belus.  During  seventeen  years,  he  prosecuted  conquests,  extending  his 
power  from  Egypt  to  India  and  Bactriana.  On  his  return,  he  built  Nine- 
veh, on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Its  circumference  was  60  miles ; 
its  walls  100  feet  high,  and  so  thick  that  three  chariots  might  go  abreast 
on  them  with  ease.     They  were  fortified  with  1,500  towers,  200  feet  high. 

Semiramis,  the  widow  of  Ninus,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  the  nonage 
of  his  son  Ninyas.  She  enlarged  and  beautified  Babylon,  the  magnificence 
of  which  deserves  a  particular  description. 

I.    THE  WALLS. 

These  were  square,  87  feet  thick,  350  high,  and  60  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, surrounded  with  a  vast  ditch,  full  of  water,  and  lined  with  bricks  on 
both  sides.  On  each  side  of  the  city  were  25  gates  of  solid  brass.  From 
each  of  these,  a  street  crossed  the  city,  making  the  whole  number  of  streets 
fifty,  half  of  them  at  right  angles  to  the  rest.  The  squares  between  the 
streets  were  occupied  by  houses,  three  our  four  stories  high,  not  contiguous, 
but  with  void  spaces  between  them,  embellished  with  ornaments.  The 
middle  space  in  each  square  served  for  gardens,  &c. 

II.    THE  QUAYS   AND   BRIDGE. 

On  each'  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  crossed  the  city  from  north  to 
south,  was  a  quay  and  a  brick  wall,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  outer 
walls.  Opposite  to  every  street  leading  to  the  river,  were  brazen  gates 
and  steps. 

A  bridge  also  was  constructed,  a  furlong  in  length  and  80  feet  wide, 
sustained  on  arches  of  huge  stones,  fastened  together  with  chains  of  iron 
and  melted  lead. 
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m.    THB   LAKE  AND  THE  CANALS  MADE   FOR  THE   DRAINING   OF  THE   RIVER. 

The  Euphrates,  like  the  Nile,  inundates  the  neighboring  lands,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  in 
June,  July,  and  August.  To  prevent  damage  at  Babylon,  two  canals  were 
cut,  at  a  distance  above  the  town,  to  turn  the  course  of  the  waters  into  the 
Tigris.  Prodigious  banks  of  brick,  cemented  with  bitumen,  were  also 
built  along  the  river  from  these  canals  to  a  distance  below  the  city.  To 
facilitate  their  construction,  a  lake  was  excavated  40  miles  square,  and  35 
feet  deep,  according  to  Herodotus,  and  the  waters  of  the  river  turned  into 
it  by  a  canal.  When  the  work  was  finished,  the  river  was  restored  to  its 
channel,  and  the  lake  was  afterwards  used  to  receive  the  overflows  from 
the  river,  and  to  dispense  them  through  the  low  lands  when  needed. 

lY.  THE  PALACES  AND  THE  HANGING  GARDENS. 

At  the  two  ends  of  the  bridge  were  two  palaces,  built  at  diflferent  periods, 
tnd  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river.  Con- 
nected with  the  new  palace  were  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens.  They 
«li)ntained  a  square  of  400  feet,  on  every  side,  and  were  carried  alofl  in  the 
manner  of  large  terraces,  one  above  another,  till  the  height  equalled  that 
iitf  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  ascent  was  from  terrace  to  terrace,  by  stairs 
10  feet  wide.  The  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast  arches,  raised  upon 
oi-her  arches,  one  above  another,  and  strengthened  by  a  wall  22  feet  thick, 
surrounding  it  on  every  side.  On  the  top  of  the  arches  were  first  laid  large 
flat  stones,  16  feet  long  and  4  broad ;  over  these,  a  layer  of  reeds  mixed 
with  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  rows  of  bricks,  cemented  with  plaster. 
The  whole  was  covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the  mould 
\)f  the  garden.  This  flooring  was  to  keep  the  moisture  of  the  mould  from 
running  through  the  arches.  The  mould  was  so  deep  that  the  greatest 
tJfees  might  take  root  in  it ;  and  with  such  the  terraces  were  covered,  as 
f^ell  as  with  all  other  plants  and  flowers  proper  for  a  garden  of  pleasure. 
In  the  upper  terrace,  there  was  a  kind  of  pump,  by  which  water  was  drawn 
'iip  out  of  the  river,  and  from  thence  the  whole  garden  was  watered. 

V.    THE   TEMPLE    OF   BELUS. 

Near  the  old  palace  was  the  temple  of  the  god  Bel  us,  or  Baal,  remarka- 
ble for  a  square  tower  in  its  midst,  half  a  mile  round,  and  a  furloi^g  in 
height.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  tower  of  Babel. 

The  riches  of  the  temple,  in  statues,  tables,  cups,  &c.,  were  immense. 
The  sum  total,  according  to  Diodorus,  amounted  to  6,300  Babylonish  tal- 
ents of  gold,  (about  $93,240,000). 

Semiramis  lefl  other  monuments  of  her  greatness  in  all  parts  of  her  do- 
minions. Her  last  expedition  was  against  the  Bactrians.  Her  army  was 
innumerable,  and  success  at  flrst  attended  her.  But  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  she  was  defeated  in  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  the 
Bactrian  monarch,  and  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
two-thirds  of  her  forces.  Shortly  after  her  return,  learning  that  her  son 
Ninyas  was  conspiring  against  her,  she  abdicated  in  his  favor.  She  lived 
sixty-two  years,  and  reigned  forty-two. 

NiNTAS.  This  prince,  unlike  his  predecessors,  shut  himself  up  in  his 
palace,  and  seldom  showed  himself  to  his  people.    He  constantly  kept  a 
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number  of  regular  troops  at  Nineveh,  drawn  from  the  provinces,  changing 
them  at  regular  intervals,  and  placing  at  their  head  a  commander  on 
whom  he  could  rely. 

His  successors  followed  his  example  of  indolence  for  thirty  generations. 
Their  history  is  absolutely  unknown.  Under  their  government,  Sesostris 
extended  his  short-lived  conquests  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  East. 

[A.  M.  3233.]  PuL.  The  Scripture  informs  us  that  Pul,  king  of  AfJsy- 
ria,  being  come  into  the  land  of  Israel,  had  a  thousand  talents  of  silver 
given  him  by  Menahem,  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  to  engage  him  to  secure 
him  on  his  throne. 

He  is  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  Nineveh,  who  repented,  with  all  his  pco- 
pie,  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 

He  is  also  thought  to  be  the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  called,  according  to 
Eastern  custom,  Sardan-pul ;  that  is,  Sardan  the  son  of  Pul. 

Sardanapalus.  This  prince  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  effiemi* 
nacy  and  cowardice.  He  spent  all  of  his  time  among  a  company  of  women, 
dressed  and  painted  like  them,  and  employed  like  them  at  the  distaff.  He 
placed  all  his  happiness  and  glory  in  the  possession  of  immense  treasures, 
in  feasting  and  rioting,  and  indulging  himself  in  the  most  infamous  pleasures. 

Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon,  rebelled 
against  him,  and  having  defeated  him  in  the  field,  besieged  him  in  Nineveh. 
[A.  M.  3257.]  An  inundation  of  the  Tigris  having  made  a  breach  in  the 
walls,  he,  seeing  that  the  city  would  be  taken,  set  fire  to  his  palace  and 
burned  himself,  his  women  and  eunuchs,  and  his  treasures. 

On  the  ruins  of  his  empire  were  founded  three ;  that  of  the  Medes  under 
Arbaces ;  that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  under  Belesis,  and  that  of  tAe 
Assyrians  of  Nineveh  under  a  king,  who  took  the  name  of  Ninus  the 
Younger,  called  in  Scripture  Tiglath-Pileser. 


CHAPTER   II. 


THE  SECOND  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE,  BOTH  OF  NINEVEH 

AND  BABYLON. 

This  second  Assyrian  empire  continued  210  years,  reckoning  to  the  year 
in  which  Cyrus,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  became  absolute 
master  of  the  east. 

KINGS   OF   BABYLON. 

[A.  M.  3257.]  Belesis.  He  is  the  same  as  Nabonassar,  from  whose 
reign  began  the  famous  astronomical  epochs  at  Babylon.  In  the  holy 
Scripture  he  is  called  Baladan.  He  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son. 

Merodach-Baladan.  This  is  the  prince  who  sent  ambassadors  to  king 
Hezekiah,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health.  After  him 
there  reigned  several  other  kings  at  Babylon,  with  whose  story  we  are 
entirely  unacquainted. 

KINGS   OP  NINEVEH. 

[A.  M.  3257.]  Tjglath-Pileser.  This  prince,  being  invited  by  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah,  assisted  him  against  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  whom  he 
subjugatedf  but  esocted  from  him  immense  sums  for  bis  aid. 
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[A.  M .  3276.]  Salmanasar.  During  the  reign  of  this  king,  Hosea, 
king  of  Israel,  rebelled.  Salmanasar  conquered  and  imprisoned  him,  and 
removed  the  people  to  Halar  and  Habor,  cities  of  the  Medes.  He  reigned 
fourteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

[A.  M.  3287.  Ant.  J.  C.  717.]  Sennacherib.  He  is  also  called  Sargon 
in  Scripture. 

As  soon  as  this  prince  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  renewed  a  demand 
exacted  by  his  father  from  Hezekiah.  Upon  his  refusal,  he  entered  Judea 
with  a  mighty  army.  Hezekiah  purchased  a  treaty  of  peace  with  immense 
treasures,  but  Sennacherib  violated  it,  and  prosecuted  the  war.  When  he 
had  taken  all  the  cities  of  Judah  but  Jerusalem,  and  was  besieging  that, 
he  was  called  off  to  meet  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  was  advancing 
^rith  the  king  of  Egypt  to  its  succor.  Probably  during  his  absence,  the 
ftickness  and  miraculous  cure  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  visit  of  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  occurred. 

After  Sennacherib  had  ravaged  Egypt,  and  taken  a  vast  number  of  pri- 
uoners,  he  came  back  with  his  victorious  army,  encamped  before  Jerusalem, 
ayoid  besieged  it  anew.  The  city  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  but 
trod  sent  His  angel,  and  destroyed  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000 
)uen  in  one  night. 

The  haughty  monarch  returned  in  disgrace  to  Nineveh,  where  he  was 
*%8sassinated  by  his  two  eldest  sons,  in  the  presence  of  his  god  Nisroch. 
They  immediately  fled,  and  his  youngest  son  Esarhaddon  was  raised  to 
die  throne. 

[A.  M.  3294.]  Esarhaddon.  The  royal  family  becoming  extinct  in 
fiftabylon,  there  was  an  eight  years'  interregnum,  full  of  troubles  and  com- 
•liotions.  Esarhaddon,  taking  advantage  of  this  juncture,  made  himself 
master  of  Babylon,  and  reigned  over  the  two  united  empires  thirteen  years. 

After  having  re-united  to  the  Assyrian  empire  Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
had  been  rent  from  it  in  the  preceding  reign,  he  entered  the  land  of  Israel, 
bud  removed  into  Assyria,  all  whom  he  found  there.  But  that  the  country 
ftidght  not  become  a  desert,  he  sent  colonies  of  idolatrous  people,  taken  out 
of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria. 
After  a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

[A.  M.  3335.]  Saosdtjchinus.  This  prince  is  called  in  Scriptiiro 
Nebuchodonosor,  which  name  was  common  to  the  kings  of  Babylon.  He 
is  called  Nebuchodonosor  the  First. 

Nebuchodonosor  defeated  the  king  of  the  Medes,  in  a  pitched  battle, 
fought  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  upon  the  plain  of  Ragau,  took  Ecba- 
tana,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  returned  triumphant  to  Nineveh. 

[A.  M.  3356.]  Saracus,  otherwise  called  Chynaladanus.  This  prince 
aucceeded  Saosduchinus ;  and  having  rendered  himself  contemptible  to  his 
subjects,  by  his  eiieminacy,  Nabopolassar,  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  and 
general  of  his  army,  usurped  that  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  reigned 
over  it  twenty-one  years. 

[A.  M.  3378.]  Nabopolassar.  This  prince  made  an  alliance  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes.  They  besieged  and  took  Nineveh,  killed 
Saracus,  and  utterly  destroyed  that  great  city.  From  this  time  the  city 
of  Babylon  became  the  only  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Medes  became  so  formidable,  that  they  drew 
upon  themselves  the-  jealousy  of  all  their  neighbors.   Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
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was  SO  alarmed  at  their  power,  that  to  stop  their  progress  he  marched 
towards  the  Euphrates,  and  made  several  considerable  conquests.  On 
account  of  his  own  age,  Nabopolassar  associated  his  son  Nebuchodonosor 
with  him  in  the  empire. 

[A.  M.  3398.]  From  this  time  the  Jews  begin  to  reckon  the  years  of 
Nebuchodonosor.  But  the  Babylonians  compute  the  reign  of  this  prince 
only  from  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  two  years  later. 

Nebuchodonosor  II.     This  prince  defeated  Necho's  army,  near  the 
Euphrates,  and  retook  Carchemish.     From  thence  he  marched  towards » 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  re-united  those  provinces  to  his  dominions. 

He  likewise  entered  Judea,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  took  it :  he  caused 
Jehoiakim  to  be  put  in  chains,  with  a  design  to  have  him  carried  to  Baby- 
lon ;  but  being  moved  with  his  repentance  and  affliction,  he  restored  him 
to  the  throne.  Among  many  other  captives,  he  carried  Daniel,  then  twelve 
years  old,  to  Babylon. 

[A.  M.  8401.]  He  had  a  terrific  dream,  which  he  could  not  recall  to 
mind.  None  of  his  wise  men  or  soothsayers  could  make  it  known  to  him : 
but  Daniel,  inspired  by  Grod,  revealed  the  whole  vision,  and  interpreted  its 
meaning.  The  king  acknowledged  the  Grod  of  Israel,  and  advanced  Daniel 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  empire. 

Nebuchodonosor  took  Jerusalem  a  second  time,  under  Jechonias,  and 
again  carried  away  many  captives  and  much  spoil. 

[A.  M.  3415.]  At  length,  provoked  at  the  obstinate  rebellion  of  king 
Zedekiah,  he  stormed  the  city,  pillaged  and  burnt  it  and  the  temple,  and, 
having  demolished  all  the  fortifications,  removed  the  people  to  Babylon. 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  he  besieged  Tyre,  at  which  city 
Ithobal  was  king.  The  siege  lasted  thirteen  years,  when  the  inhabitants 
removed  their  effects  to  a  neighboring  isle,  a  mile  from  shore,  where  they 
built  a  new  city,  more  distinguished  than  the  first.  To  recompense  him 
for  such  service  against  Tyre,  God  permitted  Nebuchodonosor  to  conquer 
and  spoil  Egypt. 

The  conqueror  now  returned  to  his  capital,  and  reposing  from  his  toil, 
he  was  disturbed  by  a  frightful  dream,  which  Daniel  interpreted,  as  por- 
tending  that  he  should  be  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  for  seven  years 
should  eat  grass  as  oxen,  etc.  This  was  all  fulfilled  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months.  After  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  he  recovered  his  senses, 
and  was  restored  to  his  throne. 

One  year  after  this  he  died,  having  reigned  forty-three  years  from  the 
death  of  his  father.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

[A.  M.  3441.]  Evil-Merodach.  He  released  Jechonias,  king  of 
Judah,  out  of  prison,  where  he  had  been  confined  near  thirty-seven  years. 

Evil-Merodach  rendered  himself  so  odious  by  his  debauchery,  that  his 
own  relations  put  him  to  death. 

[A.  M.  3444.]  Neriglissor,  his  sister's  husband,  and  one  of  the  chief 
conspirators,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

He  made  great  preparations  for  war  against  the  Medes,  which  made 
Cyaxares  send  for  Cyrus  out  of  Persia,  to  his  assistance.  He  was  slain 
in  battle  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

[A.  M.  3448.]  Laborosoarchod,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
This  was  a  very  wicked  prince.  He  reigned  but  nine  months ;  his  own 
subjects  conspiring  against  him,  put  him  to  death.     His  successor  was 
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[A.  M.  3449.  Ant.  J.  C.  555.]  Labynitus,  or  Nabonidits.  This 
prince  had  likewise  other  names,  and  in  Scripture  that  of  Belshazzar.  It 
is  on  good  grounds  supposed,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Evil-Merodach,  by  his 
wife  Nitocris,  and  consequently  grandson  to  Nebuchodonosor.  Nitocris 
erected  many  noble  edifices  in  Babylon,  and  placed  her  own  monument 
over  one  of  the  principal  gates.  Darius,  supposing  from  the  inscription, 
that  it  was  filled  with  treasures,  opened  it,  and  found  nothing  but  another 
inscription  rebuking  his  avarice. 

Belshazzar,  whilst  his  enemies  were  besieging  Babylon,  gave  a  great 
entertainment  to  his  whole  court  upon  a  certain  festival.  The  joy  of  the 
feast  was  greatly  disturbed  by  a  vision,  and  still  more  so  by  the  explication 
which  Daniel  gave  of  it  to  the  king.  The  sentence  written  upon  the  wall 
imported,  that  his  kingdom  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  the  Medes 
and  Persians.    That  very  night  the  city  was  taken,  and  Belshazzar  killed. 

[A.  M.  3468.]  Thus  ended  the  Babylonian  empire,  after  having  sub- 
.sisted  210  years. 

The  particular  circumstances  of  the  taking  of  Babylon,  shall  be  related 
in  the  history  of  Cyrus. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   KINGDOM  OF  THE  MEDES. 

Several  writers  make  Arbaces,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Sardan- 
i  palus,  the  first  sovereign  of  Media ;  but  Herodotus  gives  that  distinction 
*«D  Dejoces,  who,  by  his  superior  merits  as  a  judge,  and  by  extraordinary 
i.rtifices,  induced  the  Medes,  who,  until  his  time,  had  lived  in  a  state  of 
fuiarchy,  to  choose  him  their  absolute  sovereign. 

[A.  M.  3294.]  Dejoces  reigned  fifly-three  years.  He  endeavored  to 
oonvince  the  people  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  the  choice  they  had 
made  of  him,  for  establishing  order.  He  composed  laws  for  the  good  of  the 
.*.tate,  and  applied  himself  to  polish  and  civilize  his  subjects,  who,  having 
?)een  accustomed  to  live  almost  without  laws  and  without  polity,  had  con- 
tracted a  savage  disposition. 

The  city  Ecbatana  was  built  under  his  direction,  on  a  conical  hill,  sur- 
rounded by  seven  walls,  each  inner  one  rising  in  regular  succession  above 
the  outer.  He  commenced  the  custom  followed  by  most  of  the  Eastern 
potentates,  of  confining  himself  to  his  palace,  and,  by  means  of  emissaries, 
learning  all  that  was  transacted  throughout  his  dominions. 

[A.  M.  3347.]  Phraortes.  Afler  the  death  of  Dejoces,  his  son  Phra- 
ortes,  called  otherwise  Aphraartes,  succeeded,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years. 
He  subjugated  the  Persians  and  other  neighboring  nations,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  almost  all  Upper  Asia.  He  then  attacked  Nebuchodonosor 
the  First,  king  of  Babylon.  The  latter  having  applied  to  neighboring 
nations  for  assistance,  and  been  refused  with  contempt,  led  what  forces  he 
had  into  the  plain  of  Ragau,  defeated  Phraortes,  stormed  and  pillaged  Ec- 
batana, and  put  his  enemy  to  a  cruel  death.  Subsequently  his  army,  under 
Holofernes,  entered  the  land  of  Israel.  The  miraculous  deliverance  of 
Bethulia,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  force;  are  related  in 
the  book  of  Judith. 
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[A.  M.  3369.]  Cyaxares  I.  This  prince  succeeded  to  the  throne  im- 
mediately  after  his  father's  death,  and  reigned  forty  years.  lie  was  very 
brave  and  enterprising.  He  first  settled  himself  well  in  his  kingdom  of 
Media,  and  then  conquered  all  Upper  Asia.  But  his  most  ardent  wish  was 
to  go  and  attack  Nineveh,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  Assyrians  came  out  to  meet  him.  A  battle  ensued,  wherein  the 
Assyrians  were  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  Nineveh.  Cyaxares,  pursu- 
ing  his  victory,  laid  siege  to  the  city.  But  at  this  time,  an  army  of  Scy- 
thians from  the  neighborhood  of  Pal  us  Mseotis,  mvaded  Media,  and  Cyaxa- 
res advanced  to  meet  them,  and  was  signally  defeated. 

The  Scythians,  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  were  masters  of 
Upper  Asia ;  namely,  the  two  Armenias,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Colchis,  and 
Iberia ;  during  which  time  they  spread  desolation  wherever  they  came. 
The  Medes  got  rid  of  them  by  a  treacherous  stratagem.  Under  pretence 
of  strengthening  the  alliance  they  had  made  together,  they  invited  the  great- 
est part  of  them  to  a  general  feast  which  was  made  in  every  family.  Each 
master  of  the  feast  made  his  guests  drunk,  and  in  that  condition  the  Scythi- 
ans were  massacred.  The  Medes  then  once  more  extended  tlieir  empire 
to  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  their  ancient  western  boundary. 

The  Sc)rthians  who  were  not  at  the  banquet,  having  heard  of  the  massa- 
cre of  their  countrymen,  fled  into  Lydia,  to  king  Halyttes,  who  received 
them  with  great  humanity.  This  occasioned  a  war  between  those  two 
princes.  Cyaxares  immediately  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Lydia. 
Many  battles  were  fought  during  the  space  of  five  years,  with  almost  equal 
advantage  on  both  sides.  The  battle  fought  in  the  sixth  year  was  very  re- 
markable, on  account  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  during  the 
engagement,  when  on  a  sudden  the  day  was  turned  into  a  dark  night. 
Thales,  the  Milesian,  had  foretold  this  eclipse.  The  Medes  and  Lydians, 
who  were  then  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  equally  terrified  with  this  unfore- 
seen event,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  im- 
mediately retreated  on  both  sides,  and  made  peace. 

The  first  care  of  Cyaxares,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  again  in  peace, 
was  to  resume  the  siege  of  Nineveh.  Nalwpolassar,  king  of  Babylon, 
[A.  M.  3378.]  and  he,  having  united  their  forces,  they  besieged  Nineveh, 
look  it,  killed  Saracus  the  king,  and  utterly  destroyed  that  mighty  city. 

The  two  armies  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  Nineveh ;  and 
Cyaxares  made  himself  master  of  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria, 
except  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  which  belonged  to  Nabopolassar. 

Afler  this  expedition,  Cyaxares  died,  and  lefl  his  dominions  to  his  son 
Astyages. 

[A.  M.  3409.]  Astyages  reigned  thirty-five  years.  This  prince  is 
called,  in  Scripture,  Ahasuerus.  He  had  two  children,  Cyaxares,  by  his 
wife  Aryenis,  and  Mandane,  by  a  former  marriage.  In  his  father's  life- 
time, he  married  Mandane  to  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Achemenes,  king  of 
Persia :  from  this  marriage  sprung  Cyrus,  who  was  born  one  year  after 
the  birth  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares.  The  latter  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

Cyaxares  II.  This  is  the  prince  whom  the  Scripture  calls  Darius  the 
Mede. 

Cyrus  having  taken  Babylon,  in  conjunction  with  his  uncle  Cyaxares, 
left  it  under  his  government.     After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  fiaither 
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Carabyses,  he  united  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  and  of  the  Persians :  in  the 
sequel,  therefore,  they  will  be  considered  as  one  empire. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  THE  LYDIAN8. 

The  kings  who  first  reigned  over  the  Lydians  are,  by  Herodotus,  called 
Atyadee,  that  is,  descendants  from  Atys.  These,  he  tells  us,  derived  their 
origin  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys ;  and  Lydus  gave  the  name  of  Lydians 
to  that  people,  before  called  Moeonians. 

These  Atyadae  were  succeeded  by  the  Heraclidae,  or  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, who  possessed  this  kingdom  for  the  space  of  505  years. 

[A.  M.  2781.]  Argo,  great-grandson  of  AIcsbus,  son  of  Hercules,  was 
the  first  of  the  Heraclidse  who  reigned  in  Lydia.     The  last  was 

Candaules.  This  prince  was  married  to  a  lady  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and 
was  perpetually  boasting  of  her  charms  to  others.  Nothing  could  serve 
him,  but  that  Gyges,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  should  see  and  judge  of  them 
by  his  own  eyes.  The  king,  to  this  end,  placed  Gyges  secretly  in  a  con- 
venient place ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  precaution,  the  queen  perceived 
him  when  he  retired,  yet  took  no  manner  of  notice  of  it.  She  studied  a 
signal  revenge  for  the  injury  she  had  received ;  and,  to  punish  the  fault  of 
her  husband,  committed  a  still  greater  crime.  She  sent  for  Gyges,  and 
obliged  him  to  expiate  his  crime,  either  by  his  own  death  or  the  king's,  at 
his  own  option.  After  some  remonstrances  to  no  purpose,  he  resolved  upon  ' 
the  latter,  and  by  the  murder  of  Candaules,  became  master  of  his  queen 
[A.  M.  3286.]  and  his  throne.  By  this  means,  the  kingdom  passed  from 
the  family  of  the  HeraclidsB  into  that  of  the  Mermnadse. 

[A.  M.  3286.]  Gyges  reigned  thirty-eight  years.  The  murder  of  Can-' 
daules  raised  a  sedition  among  the  Lydians.  The  two  parties  agreed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  who  declared  in  favor 
of  Gyges.  The  king  made  large  presents  to  the  temple  at  Delphos,  which 
undoubtedly  preceded,  and  had  influence  upon  the  oracle's  answer.  Among 
other  things  of  value,  Herodotus  mentions  six  golden  cups,  weighing  thirty 
talents,  amounting  nearly  to  $213,120. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne,  he  made  war 
against  Miletus,  Smyrna,  and  Colophon,  three  powerful  cities  belonging  to 
the  neighboring  states. 

After  he  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

Ardys,  who  reigned  forty-nine  years.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince 
[A.  M.  3324.]  that  the  Cimmerians,  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the 
Scythian  Nomades,  went  into  Asia,  and  took  the  city  of  Sardis,  but  not  the 
citadel. 

[A.  M.  3373.]  Sadyattes  reigned  twelve  years.  This  prince  declared 
war  against  the  Milesians,  and  laid  siege  to  their  city.  He  died  before  the 
siege  was  ended,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  , 

[A.  M.  3385.]  Halyttes  reigned  fifty-seven  years.  This  prince  made 
war  against  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media.  He  likewise  drove  the  Cimmerians 
out  of  Asia.     He  attacked  and  took  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Clazomenss.- 
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He  vigorously  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Miletus,  which  had  lasted  six  years 
under  his  father,  and  continued  as  many  under  him.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  being  led  by  a  stratagem  of  Thrasybulus,  the  tyrant  of  the  Mile- 
sians, to  believe  that  there  was  plenty  of  provisions  in  the  city,  he  aban- 
doned  the  siege. 

[A.M.  3442  J  Ckcesus.  From  the  presents  which  this  prince  made  to 
the  temple  of  Delphos,  his  wealth  must  have  been  very  great.  Still  his 
afQuence  did  not  enervate  his  courage.  He  conquered  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Pamphylia,  and  all  the  country  of  the  Carians, 
lonians,  Dorians,  and  iEolians.  He  also  patronized  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  entertained  many  eminent  scholars  at  his  court. 

Solon  was  shown  all  his  wealth  and  magnificence,  and  then  asked  whom 
he  esteemed  the  happiest  of  men.  He  gave  the  preference  to  a  plain  citi- 
zen of  Athens,  named  Tell  us,  who  had  lived  without  indigence,  saw  his 
country  prosperous,  and  his  children  esteemed,  and  died  gloriously  fighting 
for  his  own  land.  Crcesus  was  disappointed  in  the  answer,  but  inquired 
whom  he  had  seen  next  in  felicity  to  Tell  us.  The  philosopher  gave  the 
second  place  to  two  brothers,  Cleobis  and  Biton,  of  Argos,  who  drew  their 
mother's  chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  of  which  she  was  priestess ;  and 
when  the  grateful  parent  prayed  that  they  might  be  rewarded,  both,  while 
still  in  the  temple,  peacefully  fell  into  the  sleep  of  death.  Croesus  tlien 
directly  inquired,  whether  he  did  not  esteem  him  happy  ?  Solon  replied 
that  such  a  question  could  not  be  decided  till  his  death. 

The  king  soon  saw  reason  for  the  philosopher's  indecision.  He  lost  his 
favorite  son,  who  was  killed  in  a  hunting  match,  and  he  involved  himself 
HI  a  war  with  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  his 
wealthy  on  which  he  prided  himself. 
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BY    CYRUS. 

CONTAINING  THE   REIGNS   OF 

CYRUS,  CAMBYSES  AND  SMERDIS  THE  MAGIAN. 

PLAN. 

Th«te  three  reigns  will  be  the  subject  matter  of  the  Fourth  Book.    But  as  the  two  latter  are  rtry 
short,  and  contain  few  important  facts,  this  bock,  properly  speakii^,  may  be  called  the  History 

of  Cyrus. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OYRUS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

THE   HISTORY   OF  CYRUS   FROM   HIS   INFANCY   TO  THE   SIEGE   OF   BABYLOIT. 

This  interval,  besides  his  education,  and  the  journey  he  made  into  Media 
to  his  grandfather  Astyages,  includes  the  first  campaigns  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
important  expeditions  subsequent  to  them. 

SECTION    I.— gyrus'   EDUCATION, 

I 

[A.  M.  3405.  Ant.  J.  C.  599.]  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  king 
of  Persia,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  to  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes.  He 
was  born  one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  brother  of  Mandane. 

Cyrus  was  handsome,  amiable,  courageous,  and  fond  of  glory.  He  was 
educated  according  to  the  Persian  institutions,  of  which  Xenophon  gives  a 
glowing,  but  probably  a  somewhat  fanciful  account  in  his  Cyropsedia. 
According  to  him,  the  children  of  the  Persians  were  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  the  government,  and  passed  regularly  through  four  classes.  In 
the  first  they  continued  till  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age ;  in  the 
second,  ten  years  longer.  The  next  twenty-five  years  they  were  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  occupy  public  offices.  After  that  period  they  were  eligi- 
ble to  the  public  council,  and  presided  in  courts  of  judica'ture.  In  the  first 
two  classes,  their  diet  and  exercise  were  regulated  upon  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  frugality  and  endurance.  They  were  instructed  in  morals,  and 
Ihe  arts  of  hunting,  as  most  nearly  resembling  those  of  war. 

In  such  a  school  Cyrus  was  educated,  and  excelled  all  his  companions. 
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THE   J0T7RNEY   OF  CYRUS   TO   HIS  GRANDFATHER  ASTYAGES,  AND  HIS  RETURN 

INTO   PERSIA. 

When  Cyrus  was  twelve  years  old,  his  mother  Mandane  took  him  with 
her  into  Media,  to  his  grandfather  Astyages.  In  this  court  he  found  very 
different  manners  from  those  of  his  own  country.  Pride,  luxury,  and 
magnificence,  reigned  here  universally.  Astyages  himself  was  richly 
clothed,  had  his  eyes  colored,  his  face  painted,  and  his  hair  embellished  with 
artificial  locks.  For  the  Medes  affected  an  effeminate  life ;  whereas  the 
habits  of  the  Persians  were  very  plain  and  coarse.  All  this  finery  hod  no 
effect  upon  Cyrus,  who,  without  condemning  what  he  saw,  was  content  to 
live  as  he  had  been  brought  up.  He  charmed  his  grandfather  with  his 
spri^htliness  and  wit,  and  gained  the  favor  of  all  by  his  engaging  behavior. 

Mandane  being  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Persia,  Cyrus  joyfully 
complied  with  the  repeated  requests  of  his  grandfather  to  stay  in  Media ; 
being  desirous,  as  he  said,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  riding,  which 
was  not  known  in  Persia,  where  the  ruggedness  of  the  country  rendered 
it  unfit  for  horses. 

During  the  time  of  his  residence  at  this  court,  his  behavior  procured 
him  infinite  love  and  esteem.  , 

When  Cyrus  was  near  sixteen  years  of  age,  tfie  son  of  the  king  of  the 
Babylonians,  (Evil-Merodach,  son  of  Nebuchodonosor,)  at  a  hunting  match 
a  short  time  before  his  marriage,  thought  fit  to  make  an  irruption  into  the 
territories  of  the  Medes ;  which  obliged  Astyages  to  take  the  field.  Here 
it  was  that  Cyrus,  having  followed  his  grandfather,  served  his  apprentice- 
ship in  war.  He  behaved  so  well  on  this  occasion,  that  the  victory  which 
the  Medes  gained  over  the  Babylonians,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valor. 

[A.  M.  3421.]  The  year  afler,  his  father  recalling  him,  Cyrus  returned 
into  his  own  country,  and  re-entered  the  class  of  children,  where  he  con- 
tinned  a  year  longer. 

From  this  first  class  he  passed  into  the  second,  which  is  the  class  of 
youths ;  and  there  he  had  not  his  equal  in  dexterity,  address,  patience,  and 
obedience. 

Ten  years  afler,  he  was  admitted  into  the  men's  class,  wherein  he  re- 
mained thirteen  years,  till  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army,  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxarcs. 

SECT.   III. — THE   FIRST  CAMPAIGN   OF   CYRUS,  WHO   GOES  TO   SUCCOR   HIS 
UNCLE   CYAXARES   AGAINST   THE   BABYLONIANS. 

[A.  M.  3444.]  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  dying,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Cyaxares,  brother  to  Cyrus's  mother.  Cyaxares  was  no  sooner 
on  the  the  throne,  than  he  was  engaged  in  a  terrible  war.  He  was  informed 
that  the  king  of  the  Babylonians  (Neriglissor)  was  preparing  a  powerful 
army  against  him,  and  that  he  had  already  engaged  several  princes  on  his 
side,  and  among  others  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia. 

He  applied  to  Cambyses  for  auxiliary  troops  and  Cyrus  to  command 
them.  The  request  was  granted,  and  Cyrus,  after  receiving  much  excel- 
[A.  M.  3445.]  lent  advice  from  his  father,  in  regard  to  the  arts  of  war, 
set  out  with  an  army  of  infantry,  of  31,000  men.  These  had  been  raised 
in  a  particular  manner. 

First  of  all,  Cyrus  chose  out  of  the  nobility  200  of  the  bravest  officers, 
each  of  whom  was  ordered  to  choose  out  four  more  of  the  same  sortj  which 
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made  1,000  in  all ;  and  these  were  the  officers  that  were  called  *  Ofidufioi^ 
(men  of  equal  dignity,)  and  who  signalized  themselves  afterwards  so  glori- 
ously upon  all  occasions.  Every  one  of  this  thousand  was  appointed  to 
raise  among  the  people  ten  light-armed  pikemen,  ten  slingers,  and  ten 
bowmen;  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  81,000  men. 

When  Cyrus  reached  Cyaxares,  and  ascertained  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  he  obliged  his  men  to  change  their  armor  for  that  which  would  fit 
them  for  close,  combat,  and  spared  no  exertion  in  training  them,  and  excit- 
ing among  them  a  spirit  of  emulation.  The  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been 
a  vassal  of  Cyaxares,  having  revolted,  he  undertook  to  reduce  him  to 
obedience.  By  the  celerity  and  dexterity  of  his  movements,  he  took  him 
and  his  family  prisoners,  and  got  possession  of  his  treasures  before  any 
preparation  was  made  for  defence.  After  reproving  him  for  his  error,  and 
receiving  the  tribute  due,  with  many  rich  presents  and  pledges  of  future 
loyalty,  and  also  a  large  body  of  auxiliary  troops  under  Tigranes,  the 
king's  son,  he  reinstated  the  Armenian  in  authority,  and  strengthened  his 
kingdom.  But  to  protect  him  from  the  Chaldeans,  with  whom  the  country 
had  been  at  war,  he  established  garrisons  of  his  own  men  in  fortresses  upon 
the  confines,  by  >vhich  he  was  enabled  to  hold  both  nations  in  awe. 

Cyrus,  understanding  that  there  was  frequent  intercourse  between  the 
Indians  and  Chaldeans,  desired  that  the  latter  would  send  persons  to  ac- 
company his  ambassador,  whom  he  was  preparing  to  send  to  the  king  of 
India.  The  purport  of  this  embassy  was,  to  desire  some  succors  in  money 
from  that  prince,  in  behalf  of  Cyrus,  who  wanted  it  for  the  levying  of 
troops  in  Persia,  and  promised  that,  if  the  gods  crowned  his  designs  with 
success,  that  potentate  should  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  having  assisted 
him.  The  ambassador  set  out  the  next  day,  accompanied  with  some  of  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  Chaldea,  who  were  directed  by  their  master 
to  act  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  and  to  do  all  possible  justice  to  the  merit 
of  Cyrus. 

The  expedition  against  the  Armenians  being  happily  ended,  Cyrus  re- 
joined Cyaxares.  4,000  Chaldeans,  the  bravest  of  the  nation,  attended 
him ;  and  the  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  now  delivered  from  his  enemies, 
augmented  the  number  of  troops  he  had  promised  him :  so  that  he  arrived 
in  Media  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  a  much  more  numerous  army 
than  he  had  when  he  left  it. 

SECT.   rv. — THE   EXPEDITION   OF   CYAXARES   AND   CYRUS   AGAINST   THE   BABY- 
LONIANS.— THE   FIRST   BATTLE. 

Both  parties  had  been  employed  during  three  years  in  forming  their 
alliances,  and  making  preparations  for  war.  Cyrus,  finding  th;  ir  troops 
full  of  ardor,  and  ready  for  action,  proposed  to  Cyaxares  to  kad  them 
against  Assyria. 

When  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  Assyria,  and  had  taken  much  booty, 
understanding  that  the  enemy's  army  was  about  ten  days'  journey  from 
them,  he  prevailed  upon  Cyaxares  to  march  and  meet  them.  When  they 
came  to  an  engagement,  the  Persians  rushed  to  close  fight,  broke  the  lines  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  put  them  to  flight.  They  made  a  terrible  slaughter,  and 
killed  Neriglissor,  king  of  the  Babylonians.  As  Cyaxares  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  pursue  the  advantages  of  the  victory,  Cyrus  requested  and  obtained 
permission  to  take  as  many  of  the  horse  as  wished  to  follow  him.   He  mardied 
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all  night,  and  the  next  day  overtook  Croesus  with  his  retreating  army, 
killed  many,  and  took  numerous  prisoners,  with  immense  spoil.  The 
Hyrcanians  deserted  to  him,  and  rendered  him  great  service.  Among  the 
captives  was  a  lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  named  Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abra- 
dates,  king  of  Susiana.  Being  treated  with  extreme  tenderness  and  respect 
by  Cyrus,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  husband,  and  induced  him  to  come  over 
with  all  his  forces. 

Two  Assyrian  noblemen,  who  designed,  as  Cyrus- was  informed,  to  put 
themselves  under  his  protection,  rendered  him  extraordinary  service.  The 
one  was  called  Gobryas,  an  old  man,  venerable  for  his  age  and  virtue. 
The  late  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  a  very  particular  regard  for  him,  had 
resolved  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  son,  and  had  sent  for 
him  to  court.  This  young  nobleman,  at  a  match  of  hunting,  to  which  he 
had  been  invited,  happened  to  pierce  a  wild  beast  with  his  dart,  which  the 
king's  son  had  missed.  The  latter,  who  was  of  a  savage  temper,  imme- 
diately struck  the  gentleman  with  his  lance  dead  upon  the  spot.  Gobryas 
besought  Cyrus  to  avenge  him,  and  to  take  his  family  under  his  protection ; 
and  the  rather  because  he  had  no  children  lefl  now  but  an  only  daughter, 
who  had  long  been  designed  for  a  wife  to  the  young  king,  but  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  marrying  the  murderer  of  her  brother.  This  young 
king  was  called  Laborosoarchod ;  he  reigned  only  nine  months,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Nabonid,  called  also  Labynit  and  Bebhazzar,  who  reigned 
seventeen  years. 

The  other  Assyrian  nobleman  was  called  Gadates.  He  was  prince  of  a 
powerful  people.  The  king  then  reigning  had  treated  him  in  a  very  cruel 
manner,  aflcr  he  came  to  the  throne,  because  one  of  his  concubines  had 
mentioned  him  as  a  handsome  man,  and  spoke  of  the  happiness  of  that  wo- 
man whom  he  should  choose  for  a  wife. 

The  expectation  of  this  double  succor  determined  Cyrus  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  He  marched  first  to  the  territories 
of  Gobryas,  who  occupied  a  fortress  that  seemed  impregnable.  The  prince 
entertained  his  whole  army  magnificently,  and  exhibited  to  Cyrus  his  trea- 
sures. They  proceeded  in  company  to  the  country  of  Gadates,  which  lay 
beyond  Babylon.  In  the  vicinity  was  a  strong  citadel  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, commanding  the  country  of  the  Sacse  and  Caducians.  Gadates  enter- 
ing it  with  his  forces,  as  if  to  protect  it  from  the  Persians,  on  the  approach 
of  Cyrus,  surrendered  it  with  the  garrison.  The  king  of  Assyria,  coming 
with  an  army  to  punish  Gadates  for  his  treason,  Cyrus,  having  received 
strong  reinforcements  from  the^acas  and  Caducians,  vanquished  him  with 
great  slaughter.  Having  then  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and 
challenged  in  vain  the  king  to  a  pei'sonal  combat,  he  made  a  truce  with 
the  Assyrians,  by  which  bis  friends  would  be  protected,  and  returned  to 
Media  with  his  army  greatly  augmented,  especially  in  cavalry. 

Such  was  the  success  of  Cyrus's  first  expedition  against  Croesus  and 
the  Babylonians.  In  the  council  held  the  day  after  his  return,  in  the 
presence  of  Cyaxares  and  all  the  officers,  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the 
war. 

Not  finding  in  Xenophon  any  date  that  precisely  fixes  the  years  wherein 
the  several  events  he  relates  happened,  I  suppose  that,  between  the  two  bat- 
ties  against  Croesus  and  the  Babylonians,  several  years  passed,  during 
which  all  necessary  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for  carrying  on 
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the  important  war  which  was  begun ;  and  within  this  interval  I  place  the 
marriage  of  Cyrus  with  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares. 

Cyrus,  about  this  time,  made  a  tour  into  his  own  country,  about  six  or 
seven  years  after  his  departure  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army.  On  his 
return  to  the  camp,  he  maintained  his  troops  in  constant  discipline  and  ex- 
ercise, formed  a  good  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  and  made  a  great  number 
of  war  chariots  of  a  new  fashion.  When  all  preparations  were  finished, 
leaving  a  third  of  the  forces  with  Cyaxares  to  guard  the  country,  he  march- 
ed into  the  Babylonian  terrritory,  and  met  the  enemy  at  Thymbria,  a  city 
of  Lydia,  not  far  from  Sardis. 

SECTION   y. — THE   BATTLE   OF   THYMBRIA,  BETWEEN   CYRUS   AND  CRCESUS. 

The  army  of  Cyrus  amounted  to  196,000  men,  70,000  of  whom  were 
native  Persians,  and  20,000  cavalry,  with  800  war  chariots,  armed  with 
scythes,  each  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  a  number  of  larger  ones,  bearing 
towers  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high. 

Croesus  commanded  the  army  of  the  enemy,  which  consisted  of  420,000 
men,  60,000  of  whom  were  cavalry.  The  Egyptians  alone  made  a  body 
of  120,000. 

The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  but  it  ended  in  the  complete  route  of 
the  Assyrians  and  their  allies.  The  Egyptians,  who  alone  maintained  their 
ground,  after  sustaining  great  carnage,  and  seeing  that  the  day  was  lost, 
surrendered  upon  honorable  conditions. 

SECTION   VI. — ^THE   TAKING   OF   SARDIS  AND   OF  CRCESUS. 

The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  Cyrus  marched  towards  Sardis.  Croesus 
came  out  with  his  forces  to  give  him  battle.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Lydians  were  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  people  of  Asia.  Their  princi- 
pal strength  consisted  in  their  cavalry.  Cyrus,  in  order  to  render  that  the 
less  serviceable  to  them,  made  his  camels  advance  first,  of  which  animals 
the  horse  could  neither  endure  the  sight  nor  the  smell,  and  therefore  imme- 
diately retired  on  their  approach.  Upon  which  the  riders  dismounted,  and 
came  to  the  engagement  on  foot,  which  was  very  obstinately  maintained  on 
both  sides ;  but  at  length  the  Lydians  were  forced  to  retreat  into  the  city, 
which  Cyrus  quickly  besieged,  causing  his  engines  to  be  levelled  against 
the  walls,  and  his  scaling  ladders  to  be  prepared,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack 
it  by  storm.  But  while  he  was  amusing  the  besieged  with  these  prepara- 
tions, the  night  following  he  made  himself  master  of  the  citadel  by  a  private 
way  that  led  thereto,  which  he  was  informed  of  by  a  Persian  slave,  who 
had  been  a  servant  to  the  governor  of  that  place.  At  break  of  day  he  en- 
tered the  city,  where  he  met  with  no  resistance.  His  first  care  was  to 
preserve  it  from  being  plundered. 

He  gave  all  the  citizens  to  understand  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and  neither  their  wives  nor  children  touched,  provided  they  brought  him 
all  their  gold  and  silver.  This  condition  they  readily  complied  with; 
and  Croesus  himself,  whom  Cyrus  had  ordered  to  be  conducted  to  him,  set 
them  an  example,  by  delivering  up  all  his  riches  and  treasures  to  the  con- 
queror. 

The  dethroned  king  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  Cyrus,  who  took 
him  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  permitted  him  to  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  without  the  burdens  of  sovereignty. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE   HISTORT  OF  THE   BESIEGING  AND  TAKING  OF   BABYLON   BY   CYRT7S. 

Cyrus  staid  in  Asia  Minor  till  he  had  entirely  subjugated  all  the  nations 
that  inhabited  it,  from  the  i^ean  sea  to  the  river  Euphrates.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  he  also  subdued.  Afler  which  he 
entered  into  Assyria,  anS  advanced  towards  Babylon,  the  only  city  of  the 
East  that  stood  out  against  him. 

The  siege  of  this  important  place  was  no  easy  enterprise.  The  walls 
were  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  appeared  to  be  inaccessible,  without  men- 
tioning the  immense  number  of  people  within  them  for  their  defence.  Be- 
sides, the  city  was  stored  with  all  sorts  of  provisions  for  twenty  years. 
However,  these  difficulties  did  not  discourage  Cyrus  from  pursuing  his 
design.  But,  despairing  to  take  the  place  by  storm  or  assault,  he  made 
the  inhabitants  believe  he  designed  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  To  which  end 
he  caused  a  line  of  circumvallation  to  be  drawn  quite  round  the  city,  with 
a  large  and  deep  ditch ;  and,  that  his  troops  might  not  be  over  fatigued,  he 
divided  his  army  into  twelve  bodies,  and  assigned  each  of  them  its  month  for 
guarding  the  trenches.  The  besieged,  thinking  themselves  out  of  all  dan- 
ger, by  reason  of  their  ramparts  and  magazines,  insulted  Cyrus  from  the 
top  of  their  walls,  and  laughed  at  all  his  attempts,  and  all  the  trouble  h«.i 
gave  himself  as  so  much  unprofitable  labor. 

But  God  had  plainly  predicted  the  fall  of  this  proud  city,  and  even  tho 
particulars  of  its  conquest. 

When  Cyrus  had  finished  the  ditch,  he  learned  that  a  great  festival  we« 
about  to  be  celebrated  in  Babylon,  and  that  the  inhabitants  would  probably, 
as  was  customary  on  such  occasions,  spend  the  night  in  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  It  was  during  this  festival  that  the  king  Belshazzar  was  tei^ 
rified  by  seeing  a  hand  writing  upon  the  wall  the  words,  Mene,  Tekel, 
Upharsin ;  and  that  Daniel,  being  called  in  by  the  advice  of  the  queen- 
mother,  Nitocris,  thus  interpreted  them : 

Mene,  Grod  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it ;  Teeel,  thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting ;  Peres,  thy  kingdom  is 
divided,  and  given  to  the  Modes  and  Persians. 

Cyrus,  in  the  mean  time,  had  posted  a  part  of  his  troops  on  that  side 
where  the  river  entered  into  the  city,  and  another  part  on  that  side  where 
it  went  out,  and  had  commanded  them  to  enter  the  city  that  very  night,  by 
marching  along  the  channel  of  the  river,  as  soon  as  ever  they  found  it 
fordable.  Having  given  all  necessary  orders,  in  the  evening  he  made 
them  open  the  great  receptacles,  or  ditches,  on  both  sides  of  the  town,  above 
and  below,  that  the  water  of  the  river  might  run  into  them.  By  this  means, 
the  Euprates  was  quickly  emptied,  and  its  channel  became  dry.  Then  the 
two  fbre-mentioned  bodies  of  troops,  according  to  their  orders,  went  into  the 
channel,  the  one  commanded  by  Gobryas,  and  the  other  by  Gadates,  and 
advanced  towards  each  other  without  meeting  with  any  obstacle.  The  in- 
visible Guide,  who  had  promised  to  open  all  the  gates  to  Cyrus,  made  the 
general  negligence  and  disorder  of  that  riotous  night  subservient  to  his  de- 
sign, by  leaving  open  the  gates  of  brass,  which  were  made  to  shut  up  the 
descents  from  the  quays  to  the  river,  and  which  alone,  if  they  had  not  been 
left  open^  were  sufficient  to  have  defeated  the  whole  enterprise.     Thus  did 
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these  two  bodies  of  troops  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  without 
any  opposition,  and  meeting  together  at  the  roysd  palace,  according  to  their 
agreement,  surprised  the  guards,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  com- 
pany  that  were  within  the  palace  opening  the  doors,  to  know  what  noise 
it  was  they  heard  without,  the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  quickly  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it.  And  meeting  the  king,  who  came  up  to  them  sword 
in  hand,  at  the  head  of  those  that  were  in  the  way  to  succor  him,  they 
killed  him,  and  put  all  those  that  attended  him  \o  the  sword.  The  first 
thing  the  conquerors  did  afterwards,  was  to  thank  the  gods  for  having  at 
last  punished  that  impious  king.  These  words  are  Xenophon's,  and  are 
very  remarkable,  as  they  so  perfectly  agree  with  what  the  Scriptures  have 
recorded  of  the  impious  Belshazzar. 

[A.  M.  3466.  Ant.  J.  C.  538.]  The  taking  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to 
the  Babylonian  empire,  afler  a  duration  of  210  years  from  the  beginning 
of  Nabonassar's  reign,  who  was  the  founder  thereof.  Thus  was  the  power 
of  that  proud  city  abolished,  just  fifty  years  after  she  had  destroyed  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  and  her  temple.  And  herein  were  accomplished  those  pre- 
dictions which  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel  had  denoimced  against  her. 


ARTICLE    III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CYRUS  FROM  THE  TAKING  OF  BABYLON  TO  THE  TIME  OP 

HIS  DEATH. 

Cyrus,  finding  himself  master  of  all  the  East  by  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  maintain  his  reputation  by  a  constant 
application  to  the  duties  of  his  high  station. 

SECTION  I. CYRUS   JOURNEYS   INTO   PERSIA. — ^AT   HIS   RETURN   TO   BABYLON, 

HE   FORMS  A  PLAN  OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR   THE   EMPIRE. — DANIEl's   CREDIT 
AND   POWER. 

When  Cyrus  had  regulated  his  afliairs  at  Babylon,  he  took  a  journey  into 
Persia.  In  his  way,  he  went  through  Media,  to  visit  his  uncle  Cyaxares, 
to  whom  he  carried  very  magnificent  presents,  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  find  a  noble  palace  at  Babylon,  all  ready  prepared  for  him ; 
and  that  he  was  to  look  upon  that  city  as  his  own.  Indeed,  Cyrus,  as  long 
as  his  uncle  lived,  held  the  empire  only  in  copartnership  with  him,  though 
[A.  M.  3466.  Ant.  J.  C.  538.]  he  had  entirely  acquired  it  by  his  own 
valor.  Nay,  so  far  did  he  carry  his  complaisance,  that  he  let  his  undo 
enjoy  the  first  rank.  Cyaxares  is  called,  in  Scripture,  Darius  the  Mede. 
Under  his  reign,  which  lasted  but  two  years,  Daniel  had  several  revelations. 
It  appears  that  Cyrus,  when  he  returned  from  Persia,  carried  Cyaxares 
with  him  to  Babylon. 

When  they  were  arrived  there,  they  concerted  together  a  scheme  of 
government  for  the  whole  empire.  They  divided  it  into  120  provinces. 
And,  that  the  prince's  orders  might  be  conveyed  with  great  expedition, 
Cyrus  caused  post-houses  to  be  erected  at  proper  distances,  where  the  cou- 
riers that  travelled  day  and  night,  found  horses  always  ready,  and  by  that 
means  performed  their  joumies  with  incredible  dispatch.  The  government 
of  these  provinces  was  given  to  those  persons  that  had  assisted  Cyrus  most 
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ia  the  war.  Over  these  governors  were  appointed  three  superintendents^ 
who  were  dways  to  reside  at  court,  and  to  whom  the  governors  were  to  give 
an  account,  from  time  to  time,  of  every  thing  that  passed  in  their  respective 
provinces,  and  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  the  prince's  orders  and  in- 
structions ;  so  that  these  three  principal  ministers  had  the  chief  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  empire.  Of  these  three,  Daniel  was  made  the  chief. 
It  was  then  full  sixty-seven  years,  from  the  fourth  of  Nebuchodonosor,  that 
he  had  been  employed  as  prime  minister  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

The  other  courtiers  conceived  so  great  a  jealousy  of  him,  that  they  con- 
spired to  destroy  him.  They  therefore  obtained  an  edict  from  Darius, 
whereby  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  ask  any  thing  whatsoever  for  the 
space  of  thirty  days,  of  any  god  or  man,  save  of  the  lung ;  and  that  upon 
pain  of  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  Now,  as  Daniel  was  saying  his 
usual  prayers,  with  his  face  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  he  was  surprised, 
accused,  and  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  But  being  miraculously  preserved, 
and  coming  out  safe  and  unhurt,  his  accusers  were  thrown  in,  and  imme- 
diately devoured  by  those  animals.  This  event  still  augmented  Daniel's 
credit  and  reputation. 

Cyrus,  afler  returning  to  Babylon,  and  reviewing  his  forces,  which 
amounted  to  600,000  foot,  12,000  horse,  and  2,000  armed  chariots,  having 
placed  a  part  in  garrisons,  marched  with  the  remainder  into  Syria,  and 
subdued  all  those  countries  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea  and  the  confines  of 
Ethiopia. 

SECTION  II. — ^THR  BEGINNING  OF  THE  UNITED  EMPIRE  OF  THE  PERSIANS  AND 
MEDES. — THE   FAMOUS   EDICT   OF   CYRUS. — DANIEL's   PROPHECIES. 

Here,  properly  speaking,  begins  the  united  empire  of  the  Persians  and 
Medes.  This  empire,  from  Cyrus  to  Darius  Codomanus,  who  was  van- 
quished by  Alexander  the  Great,  lasted  206  years,  from  the  year  of  the 
world  3468  to  the  year  3674.  But  here  I  propose  to  speak  only  of  the 
first  three  kings ;  and  little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  founder  of  this  new 
empire. 

[A.  M.  3468.]  Cyrus.  Cyaxares  dying  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
Cambyses  likewise  ending  his  days  in  Persia,  Cyrus  returned  to  Babylon, 
and  took  upon  him  the  government  of  the  new  empire.  Cyrus's  reign  from 
the  death  of  Cyaxares,  was  only  seven  years. 

In  the  first  of  these  seven  years  precisely,  expired  the  seventieth  year  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  Cyrus  published  the  famous  edict,  whereby 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  question  but 
this  edict  was  obtained  by  the  care  and  solicitations  of  Daniel. 

Cyrus  at  the  same  time  restored  to  the  Jews  all  the  vessels  of  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  which  Nebuchodonosor  had  brought  from  Jenisalem,  and 
placed  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Baal.  Shortly  afler,  the  Jews  departed 
under  the  conduct  of  Zorobabel,  to  return  into  their  own  country. 

SECTION  III. — THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  CYRUS. — ^THE  DEATH  OF  THAT  FRIKCB. 

Cyrus,  being  equally  beloved  by  his  own  natural  subjects,  and  by  those 
of  the  conquered  nations,  peaceably  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and 
victories.  His  empire  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Indus,  on  the 
north  by  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas,  on  the  west  by  the  .£gean  Sea,  and 
im  the  sooth  by  Ethiopia  and  the  Sea  of  Arabia.     He  established  Mi  resi- 
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dence  in  the  midst  of  all  these  countries,  spending  generally  seven  months 
of  the  year  at  Babylon  in  the  winter  season,  because  of  the  warmth  of 
that  climate ;  three  months  at  Susa  in  the  spring,  and  two  months  at  Ec- 
batana  during  the  heat  of  the  summer. 

Seven  years  being  spent  in  this  state  of  tranquillity,  Cyrus  returned  into 
Persia,  the  seventh  time  from  his  accession  to  the  whole  monarchy,  which 
shows  that  he  used  to  go  regularly  into  Persia  once  a  year.  Cambyses  had 
now  been  dead  for  some  time,  and  Cyrus  himself  was  about  seventy  years 
of  age ;  thirty  of  which  had  passed  since  his  being  first  made  general  of 
the  Persian  forces,  nine  from  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  seven  from  hi^ 
beginning  to  reign  alone  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares. 

To  the  very  last  he  enjoyed  a  vigorous  state  of  health,  which  was  the 
fruit  of  a  sober  and  temperate  life. 

When  he  perceived  the  time  of  his  death  to  draw  nigh,  he  ordered  his 
children,  and  the  chief  ofRcers  of  the  state,  to  be  assembled  about  him ; 
and  after  having  thanked  the  gods  for  all  their  favors  towards  him,  and 
implored  the  like  protection  for  his  children,  his  country,  and  his  friends, 
he  declared  his  eldest  son,  Cambyses,  his  successor,  and  left  the  other, 
whose  name  was  Tanaoxares,  several  very  considerable  governments.  He 
gave  them  both  excellent  instructions,  by  representing  to  them,  that  the 
main  support  of  the  throne,  was  neither  the  vast  extent  of  countries,  nor 
the  number  of  forces,  nor  immense  riches,  but  a  due  respect  for  the  gods, 
a  good  understanding  between  brethren,  and  the  art  of  acquiring  and  pre- 
serving true  and  faithful  friends. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  OAMBY8E8. 

[A.  M.  3475.]  As  soon  as  Cambyses  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he 
resolved  to  make  war  against  Egypt.  The  Cypriots  and  Phoenicians  fur- 
nished him  with  ships.  By  the  advice  of  Phanes  of  Halicarnassus,  who 
had  commanded  some  Greek  auxiliaries  in  the  service  of  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  had  deserted  to  Cambyses,  he  contracted  with  an  Arabian  king, 
whose  territories  lay  between  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  to  fur- 
nish his  army  with  water  during  his  march  through  the  desert  between 
those  two  countries :  which  agreement  that  prince  fulfilled,  by  sending  the 
water  on  the  backs  of  camels,  without  which  Cambvses  could  never  have 
marched  his  army  that  way. 

Having  made  these  preparations,  he  invaded  Egypt  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign.  When  he  arrived  upon  the  frontiers,  he  was  informed  that 
Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  that  Psammetichus,  his  son,  was  busy  in  gather, 
ing  his  forces  together.  Before  Cambyses  could  enter  the  country,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  render  himself  master  of  Pelusium,  which  was 
the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  he  invaded  it.  This  was  so  strong  a  place, 
that  in  all  likelihood  it  must  have  stopped  him  a  great  while.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Polysenus,  to  facilitate  its  capture,  Cambyses  invented  the  following 
stratagem.  He  placed  in  the  front  of  his  army  a  great  number  of  cats, 
dogs,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians ;  and  then  attacked  the  city  by  storm.  The  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison not  daring  either  to  fling  a  dart^  or  shoot  an  arrow  that  way,  for  fear 
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of  hitting  some  of  these  animals,  Cambyses  became  master  of  the  place 
without  opposition. 

Psammetichus  now  advanced  with  a  great  army,  to  stop  his  progress ; 
and  a  fierce  battle  ensued  between  them.  But  before  they  engaged,  the 
Greeks  who  were  in  Psammetichus's  army,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of 
Phanes  for  his  revolt,  took  his  children,  which  he  had  left  in  Egypt,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  armies,  cut  their  throats  and  drank  their  blood. 
The  Persians,  enraged  at  so  horrid  a  spectacle,  fell  upon  them  with  such 
fury,  that  they  quickly  routed  and  overthrew  the  whole  Elgyptian  army, 
of  which  the  greatest  part  were  killed  upon  the  spot.  Those  that  could 
save  themselves  escaped  to  Memphis. 

Cambyses,  having  pursued  the  runaways,  sent  a  herald  into  the  city,  in 
a  vessel  of  Mitylene,  by  the  river  Nile,  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render. But  the  people,  transported  with  rage,  fell  upon  the  herald,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces,  and  all  that  were  with  him.  Cambyses,  having  soon 
after  taken  the  place,  caused  ten  times  as  many  Egyptians,  of  the  highest 
rank,  as  there  had  been  persons  massacred  in  the  vessel,  to  be  publicly 
executed.  Among  these  was  the  eldest  son  of  Psammetichus.  As  for  the 
king  himself,  Cambyses  was  inclined  to  treat  him  kindly.  He  spared  his 
life,  and  appointed  him  an  honorable  maintenance.  But  the  Egyptian 
monarch  endeavored  to  raise  new  commotions,  in  order  to  recover  his  king- 
dom ;  as  a  punishment  for  which  he  was  made  to  drink  bull's  blood,  and 
died  immediately.  His  reign  lasted  but  six  months ;  jailer  which  all  Egypt 
submitted  to  the  conqueror.  On  the  news  of  this  success,  the  LibyaniT, 
the  Cyrenians,  and  the  Barceans  all  sent  ambassadors  with  presents  to 
Cambyses,  to  offer  him  their  submission. 

The  next  year,  the  sixth  of  his  reign,  he  resolved  to  makp  war  in  three 
different  countries ;  against  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ammonians,  and  tha 
Ethiopians.  The  first  project  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside,  because  the  PhcEv 
nicians  refused  to  succor  him  against  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  de' 
scended  from  them. 

He  sent  ambassadors  into  Ethiopia,  to  act  as  spies,  to  learn  the  state  and 
strength  of  the  country.  They  carried  presents  with  them,  such  as  tho 
Persians  were  used  to  make,  as  purple,  golden  bracelets,  perfumes  an  J 
wine,  which  were  despised  by  the  Ethiopians.  The  king  taking  a  bow  in 
his  hands,  which  a  Persian  could  scarcely  lifl,  drew  it  in  presence  of  the 
ambassadors,  and  told  them  :  '*  This  is  the  present  and  the  counsel  the  king 
of  Ethiopia  gives  the  king  of  Persia.  When  the  Persians  shall  be  able  to 
use  such  a  bow,  with  as  much  ease  as  I  have  now  bent  it,  then  let  him 
corne  to  attack  the  Ethiopians,  and  bring  more  troops  with  him  than  Cam- 
byses is  master  of." 

This  answer  having  enraged  Cambyses,  he  commanded  his  army  to  be- 
gin their  march  immediately,  without  considering  that  he  had  not  anything 
necessary  for  such  an  expedition :  but  he  lefl  the  Grecians  behind  him,  to 
keep  Egypt  in  subjection. 

From  Thebes  he  detached  50,000  men  against  the  Ammonians,  ordering 
them  to  ravage  the  country,  and  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
But  after  they  had  made  several  days'  march  in  the  desert,  a  violent  wind 
blowing  from  the  south,  brought  such  a  vast  quantity  of  sand,  that  the  men 
were  all  buried  under  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cambyses  marched  forward  like  a  madman  against  the 
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Ethiopians,  without  provisions,  which  quickly  caused  a  terrible  famine  in  the 
army.  At  last  they  were  brought  to  such  a  cruel  extremity,  as  to  be  obliged 
to  eat  one  another;  every  tenth  man  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  being  doomed 
to  serve  as  meat  for  his  companions.  The  king  at  length,  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  his  own  person,  ordered  them  to  return. 

With  less  than  half  his  army  remaining,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where 
he  pillaged  and  burnt  all  the  temples.  At  Memphis,  he  stabbed  the  calf 
worshipped  as  the  god  Apis,  ordered  his  priests  to  be  severely  whipped, 
and  eveiy  person  found  worshipping  him,  to  be  slain. 

He  had  a  brother,  the  only  son  of  Cyrus  besides  himself,  and  bom  of  the 
same  mother:  his  name,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  Tanaoxares,  but 
Herodotus  calls  him  Smerdis,  and  Justin,  Mergis.  He  accompanied  Cam- 
byses  in  his  Egyptian  expedition.  Being  the  only  person  among  all  the 
Persians,  that  could  draw  the  bow  which  the  ambassadors  brought  him  from 
the  king  of  Ethiopia,  Cambyses  hence  conceived  such  a  jealousy  against  him, 
that  he  sent  him  back  into  Persia.  Afterwards  dreaming  that  somebody  told 
him  that  Smerdis  sat  on  the  throne,  he  conceived  a  suspicion  that  his  brother 
aspired  to  it,  and  sent  after  him  into  Persia,  Prexaspes,  one  of  his  chief  con- 
fidants, with  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  which  he  accordingly  executed. 

The  phrenzy  of  Cambyses  increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  murdered 
his  favorite  sister  and  wife,  because  she  regretted  the  death  of  Smerdis, 
and  caused  several  of  his  principal  officers  to  be  buried  alive. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  he  left  Egypt  to  return 
into  Persia.  When  he  came  into  Syria,  he  found  a  herald  there  sent  from 
Susa  to  the  army  to  let  them  know  that  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  had 
been  proclaimed  king,  and  to  command  them  all  to  obey  him.  This  event 
had  been  brought  about  in  the  following  manner.  Cambyses,  at  his  de- 
parture from  Susa  on  his  Egyptian  expedition,  had  left  the  administration 
of  affairs  during  his  absence  in  the  hands  of  Patisithes,  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  Magi.  This  Patisithes  had  a  brother  extremely  like  Smerdis,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  and  called  by  the  same  name.  As  soon  as  Patisithes  was  fully 
assured  of  the  death  of  that  prince,  which  had  been  concealed  from  the 
public,  he  placed  his  own  brother  upon  the  throne,  giving  out  that  he  was 
the  true  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus ;  and  immediately  dispatched  heralds 
into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  give  notice  of  Smerdis's  accession,  and  to 
require  all  the  subjects  thereof  to  pay  him  their  obedience. 

Cambyses  caused  the  herald  that  came  with  these  orders  into  Syria,  to  be 
arrested ;  and  having  strictly  examined  him  in  the  presence  of  Prexaspes, 
who  had  received  orders  to  kill  his  brother,  he  found  that  the  true  Smerdis 
was  certainly  dead,  and  he  who  had  usurped  the  throne  was  no  other  than 
Smerdis  the  Magian.  Upon  this  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  his  army 
to  march,  and  cut  off  the  usurper.  But  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  for 
this  expedition,  his  sword  slipped  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  gave  him  a  wound 
in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died  soon  after. 

Cambyses  reigned  seven  years  and  five  months.  In  Scripture  he  is 
called  Ahasuerus.  When  he  first  came  to  the  crown,  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  made  their  addresses  directly  to  him,  desiring  him  to  prevent  the 
building  of  their  temple.  He  did  not  openly  revoke  the  edict  of  his  father 
Cyrus,  but  in  a  great  measure  frustrated  its  intent,  by  the  many  discour- 
agements he  laid  the  Jews  under ;  so  that  the  work  went  on  very  slowly 
during  his  reign. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  SMERDI8  THE  MAGIAN. 

[A.  M.  3482.]  This  prince  is  called,  in  Scripture,  Artaxerxes.  As  soon 
as  he  was  settled  on  the  throne  by  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  setting  forth  what  a  rebellious  people  the 
Jews  were.  By  virtue  of  this  letter,  they  obtained  an  order  from  the  king, 
prohibiting  the  Jews  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  the  rebuilding  of  their 
city  and  temple.  So  that  the  work  was  suspended  till  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  for  about  the  space  of  two  years. 

The  Magian,  according  to  the  custom  of  Eastern  monarchs,  lived  retired, 
admitting  none  but  his  most  in;imate  confidants  to  his  presence ;  and,  to 
gain  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  granted  them  an  exemption  from  taxes 
and  from  military  service  for  three  years.  But  his  precautions  were  una- 
vailing. Several  of  the  nobility,  having  their  suspicions  that  he  was  not 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  but  Smerdis  the  Magian,  confirmed,  through  one  of  his 
wives,  and  the  testimony  of  Prexaspes,  who  had  killed  the  real  Smerdis, 
conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him  in  his  palace. 

When  the  tumult  and  disorder,  inseparable  from  such  an  event,  were 
appeased,  the  lords  who  had  slain  the  usurper  entered  into  consultation 
among  themselves,  what  sort  of  government  was  most  proper  for  them  to 
establish.  The  opinion  of  Darius,  an  illustrious  nobleman,  whose  father, 
Hystaspes,  was  governor  of  Persia,  was  embraced  by  the  rest,  and  they 
resolved  that  the  monarchy  should  be  continued  on  the  same  footing 
whereon  it  had  been  established  by  Cyrus. 

The  next  question  was  to  know  which  of  them  should  be  king,  and  how 
they  should  proceed  to  the  election.  This  they  saw  fit  to  refer  to  the  gods. 
Accordingly,  they  agreed  to  meet  the  next  morning,  by  sun-rise,  on  horse- 
back, at  a  certain  place  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  he  whose  horse  first 
neighed  should  be  king.  For  the  sun  being  the  chief  deity  of  the  Persians, 
they  imagined  that  taking  this  course  would  be  giving  him  the  honor  of  the 
election.  The  groom  of  Darius,  hearing  of  the  agreement,  made  use  of  the 
following  artifice  to  secure  the  crown  to  his  master.  He  carried,  the  night 
before,  a  mare  into  the  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  the  next  day,  and 
brought  to  her  his  master's  horse.  The  lords  assembling  the  next  morning 
at  the  rendezvous,  no  sooner  was  Darius's  horse  come  to  the  place,  than  he 
began  to  neigh,  whereupon  Darius  was  saluted  king  by  the  others,  and 
placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  Persian  by  birth, 
and  of  the  royal  family  of  Achsemenes. 

The  Persian  empire  being  thus  restored  and  settled  by  the  wisdom  and 
valor  of  these  seven  lords,  they  were  raised  by  the  new  king  to  the  highest 
dignities,  and  honored  with  the  most  ample  privileges.  They  had  accesa 
to  his  person  whenever  they  would,  and  in  all  public  affairs  were  the  first 
to  deliver  their  opinions.  From  that  time  forward,  the  Persian  kings 
of  this  family  always  had  seven  counsellors,  honored  with  the  same  .privi- 
leges. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OF    THE    ASSYRIANS, 
BABYLONIANS,  LYDIANS,  MEDES  AND  PERSIANS. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  these  nations  agree  in  material  points,  and, 
therefore,  to  avoid  repetition,  are  given  conjointly.  The  whole  may  be 
reduced  under  four  heads. 

I.  Their  government. 
II.  Their  art  of  war. 

III.  Their  arts  and  sciences ;  and 

IV.  Their  religion. 


ARTICLE  I. 


OF   THEIR   GOVERNMENT. 


After  a  short  account  of  the  nature  of  the  government  of  Persia,  and  the 
p  lanner  of  educating  the  children  of  their,  kings,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  * 
tliiese  four  things :  Their  public  council,  wherein  the  affairs  of  state  were 
considered ;  the  administration  of  justice;  their  care  of  the  provinces;  and 
the  good  order  observed  in  their  finances. 

SECTION  I. — THEIR  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. THE  RESPECT  THEY  PAID  THEIR 

KINGS. — ^THE  BIANNER  OF  EDUCATING  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

The  form  of  government  among  all  the  Asiatic  nations,  was  monarchical. 
I'hey  regarded  the  king's  person  as  sacred,  esteeming  him  as  the  represent- 
ative of  deity. 

Among  the  Assyrians,  and  more  particularly  among  the  Persians,  the 
prince  used  to  be  styled  "  The  great  king — ^the  king  of  kings." 

The  crown  was  hereditary  among  them,  descending  from  father  to  son, 
and  generally  to  the  oldest.  When  an  heir  to  the  crown  was  born,  all  the 
empire  testified  their  joy  by  sacrifices,  feasts,  and  all  manner  of  public  re- 
joicings ;  and  his  birth-day  was  thenceforward  an  annual  festival  and  day 
of  solemnity  for  all  the  Persians. 

The  young  prince  was  not  committed  to  the  care  of  a  female,  but  of 
eunuchs,  chosen  for  their  merit.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  placed  under 
other  masters,  to  be  instructed  in  horsemanship  and  hunting,  while  his  edu- 
cation in  other  respects  was  continued.  At  fourteen,  four  of  the  wisest  and 
most  virtuous  men  of  the  state  were  appointed  his  preceptors— -one  to  teach 
him  religion ;  another,  justice ;  the  third,  self-control ;  and  the  fourth, 
courage. 

Plato  highly  commends  the  system  of  education ;  but  it  probably  was  not 
adopted  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

SECTION   II. — THE   PtTBLIC    COUNCIL   OP   STATE. 

We  have  already  seen  the  origin  of  this  establishment  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  seven  Persian  noblemen,  who  entered  into  an  association  against 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  killed  him. 

The  Scripture  relates  that  Ezra  was  sent  into  Judea,  in  the  name  and 
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by  the  authority  of  king  Artaxerxes  and  his  seven  counsellors ;  "  forasmuch 
as  thou  art  sent  of  the  king  and  of  his  seven  counsellors." 

These  counsellors  were  well  versed  in  the  laws,  ancient  customs,  and 
maxims  of  the  state.  They  always  attended  the  prince,  who  never  trans- 
acted or  determined  any  affair  of  importance  without  their  advice. 

SECTION   III. — THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF   JUSTICE. 

We  learn  from  Josephus,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  administer 
justice  in  their  own  persons,  and  were  extremely  careful  to  have  justice 
rendered  with  integrity  and  impartiality.  One  of  their  royal  judges,  for  so 
they  called  them,  having  been  corrupted  by  bribery,  way  condemned  by 
Cambyses  to  be  put  to  death,  and  to  have  his  skin  put  upon  the  seat  where 
he  used  to  sit  and  give  judgment,  and  where  his  son,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  office,  was  to  sit,  that  the  very  place  whence  he  gave  judgment 
should  remind  him  of  his  duty. 

Their  ordinary  judges  were  taken  out  of  the  class  of  old  men,  into  which 
none  were  admitted  till  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

It  was  not  lawful  either  for  a  private  person  to  put  any  of  his  slaves  to 
death,  nor  for  the  prince  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  any  of  his  sub- 
jects for  the  first  offence. 

In  determining  the  punishment  for  a  crime,  they  took  into  consideration  a 
man's  general  character  and  previous  conduct. 

They  never  condemned  a  person  until  they  had  confronted  him  with  his 
accuser,  and  allowed  him  to  collect  the  evidence  for  his  defence. 

The  penalty  of  a  false  accusation,  was  the  same  as  for  the  crime  charged. 

SECTION   IV. — THE   CARE   OF   THE   PROVINCES. 

The  Persian  empire  was  divided  into  127  governments,  the  governors 
whereof  were  called  satrapse.  Over  them  were  appointed  three  principal 
ministers,  who  inspected  their  conduct,  to  whom  they  gave  an  account  of 
all  the  affairs  of  their  several  provinces,  and  who  were  afterwards  to  make 
their  report  of  the  same  to  the  king. 

These  satrapae  being  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  kingdom,  Cyrus 
assigned  them  certain  revenues  proportioned  to  their  employments.  And  to 
prevent  abuses  of  so  extensive  an  authority,  the  king  reserved  to  himself 
alone  the  nomination  of  them,  and  chose  that  the  governors  of  places,  the 
commanders  of  the  troops,  and  other  such  like  officers,  should  depend  im- 
mediately  upon  him,  from  whom  alone  they  were  to  receive  their  instruc- 
tions, in  order  that,  if  the  satrapse  were  inclined  to  abuse  their  power,  they 
might  be  sensible  those  officers  were  so  many  overseers  of  their  conduct. 
And,  to  make  this  correspondence  by  letters  the  more  sure  and  expeditious, 
the  king  caused  post-houses  to  be  erected  throughout  the  empire,  and  ap- 
pointed couriers,  who  travelled  night  and  day,  with  wonderful  dispatch. 

The  king  also  look  cognizance  of  the  provinces  in  his  own  person. 
From  time  to  time,  he  made  the  tour  of  them.  When  he  was  not  able 
to  visit  them  himself,  he  sent,  in  his  stead,  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
kingdom,  such  as  were  tl>e  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  These 
persons  were  generally  called  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  prince,  because 
by  their  means  he  saw  and  was  informed  of  every  thing. 

The  Persians  bestowed  their  principal  care  and  attention  upon  agricul- 
ture.    One  of  the  prince's  first  cares  was  to  make  husbandry  flourish ;  and 
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tliose  satrapeSi  whose  provinces  were  the  best  cultivated,  enjoyed  the  moU 
of  his  favor.  And  as  there  were  offices  erected  for  the  regulation  of  the 
military  part  of  the  government,  so  were  there  likewise  for  inspecting 
their  rural  labors  and  economy.  The  prince  protected  both  employments 
with  almost  the  same  degree  of  affection,  because  both  concurred,  and 
were  equally  necessary,  for  the  public  good. 

THE   INVENTION   OF   POSTS  AND  COURIERS. 

This  invention  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus.  He  caused  post-houses  to  be  built, 
and  messengers  to  be  appointed  in  every  province.  Having  computed  how 
far  a  good  horse,  with  a  brisk  rider,  could  go  in  a  day  without  being  spoiled, 
he  had  stables  buj^  in  proportion,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and 
had  them  furnished  with  horses,  and  grooms  to  take  care  of  them.  At 
each  of  these  places  he  likewise  appointed  a  post-master,  to  receive  the 
packets  from  the  couriers  as  they  arrived,  and  give  them  to  others,  and  to 
take  the  horses  and  furnish  fresh  ones.  Thus  the  post  went  continually 
night  and  day,  with  extraordinary  speed ;  nor  did  any  inclemency  of  the 
season  interrupt  its  progress.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  same  sort  of  couri- 
eis  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

These  couriers  were  called,  in  the  Persian  language,  ^jiyya^x,,  from  a 
word  signifying  service  hy  compulsion.  The  superintendency  of  the  posts 
became  a  considerable  employment.  Darius,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings, 
had  it  before  he  came  to  the  crown.  Xenophon  takes  notice  that  this 
eatablishment  subsisted  still  in  his  time :  which  perfectly  agrees  with  what 
is  related  in  the  book  of  Esther,  concerning  the  edict  published  by  Ahasu- 
<fius  in  favor  of  the  Jews;  which  edict  was  carried  through  that  vast  em- 
pire with  a  rapidity  that  would  have  been  impossible,  without  these  posts 
elected  by  Cyrus. 

SEtTION  V. — ^ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   REVENUES. 

The  revenues  of  the  Persian  kings  consisted  partly  in  moneys  exacted 
from  the  people,  and  partly  in  their  being  furnished  with  several  of  the 
products  01  the  earth  in  kind,  as  corn  and  other  provisions,  forage,  horses, 
camels,  or  whatever  rarities  each  particular  province  afforded .  The  pecu- 
niary  impositions  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  first  established 
them,  as  nearly  as  we  can  judge  from  the  computation  made  by  Herodotus, 
which  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  amounted  to  about  $8,880,000. 

The  place  in  which  the  public  treasure  was  kept  was  called,  in  the  Per- 
sian language,  Gaza.  There  were  treasures  of  this  kind  at  Susa,  at  Per- 
sepolis,  at  Pasagarda,  at  Damascus,  and  other  cities.  The  gold  and  silver 
were  there  kept  in  ingots,  and  coined  into  money,  according  as  the  king 
had  occasion.  The  money  chiefly  used  by  the  Persians  was  of  gold,  and 
called  DariCy  from  the  name  of  Darius,  who  first  caused  them  to  be  coined, 
with  his  image  on  one  side,  and  an  archer  on  the  reverse.  The  Daric  is 
sometimes,  also,  called  SkUer  Aureus,  because  the  weight  of  it,  like  that  of 
the  Attic  Stater,  was  two  drachms  of  gold,  which  were  equivalent  to  twenty 
drachms  of  silver,  and  consequently  were  worth  $1  87). 
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ARTICLE    II. 

ON   WAR. 

The  people  of  Asia  were  naturally  warlike  and  courageous,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Persians,  became  enervated  by  luxury.  The  Persians 
generally  served  in  the  army  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age.  Both 
in  peace  and  war  they  always  wore  swords.  They  were  obliged  to  enlist 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  it  was  esteemed  a  crime  to  desire  to  be  exempted. 
The  immortals  was  the  king's  body  j»uard,  always  10,000  in  number,  va- 
cancies by  death  being  immediately  filled  from  men  distinguished  for  their 
courage.     Their  armor  was  uncommonly  rich  and  beautiful. 

The  ordinary  arms  of  the  Persians  were  a  sabre,  or  scimitar,  acinaces,  as 
it  is  called  in  Latin ;  a  kind  of  dagger,  which  hung  in  their  belt  on  the  right 
side ;  and  a  javelin,  or  half  pike,  having  a  sharp-pointed  iron  at  the  end. 

They  carried  two  javelins  or  lances,  one  to  fling,  and  the  other  to  use  in 
close  fight.  They  made  great  use  of  the  bow,  and  of  the  quiver  in  which 
they  carried  their  arrows.  The  sling  was  not  unknown  amongst  them ; 
but  they  did  not  set  much  value  upon  it. 

It  appears  from  several  passages  in  ancient  authors,  that  the  Persians 
wore  no  helmets,  but  only  their  common  caps,  which  they  call  tiaras. 
And  yet  the  same  authors,  in  other  places,  make  mention  of  their  helmets; 
whence  we  must  conclude,  that  this  custom  had  changed  according  to  the 
times. 

The  foot,  for  the  most  part,  wore  cuirasses  made  of  brass,  so  artificially 
fitted  to  their  bodies,  that  they  were  no  impediment  to  the  motion  and  agility 
of  their  limbs ;  no  more  than  the  vambraces,  or  greaves  which  covered  the 
arms,  thighs,  and  legs  of  the  horsemen.  *  Their  horses  themselves,  for  the 
roost  part,  had  their  faces,  chests,  and  flanks  covered  with  brass. 


ARTICLE    III. 


ARTS   AND   SCIENCES. 


From  the  fact,  that  Asia  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  that 
Scripture  informs  us  of  numerous  discoveries  in  the  aits  and  sciences, 
made  before  the  deluge,  and  many  in  use  very  soon  after,  it  is  probable 
that  the  remembrance  of  them  was  preserved  by  tradition,  and  revived  in 
that  country  as  necessity  or  convenience  dictated. 


SECTION   I. ARCHITECTURE. 


The  building  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  prove  that  architecture  was,  at  an 
early  day,  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement,  but  as  no  order  of 
architecture  is  spoken  of,  it  is  not  probable  that  symmetry,  measures,  and 
proportion  in  ornament,  were  exactly  observed  in  those  ancient  structures. 


SECTION   11. — MUSIC 


From  several  passages  in  sacred  Scripture,  and  among  profane  authora, 
it  is  evident  that  music  had  received  considerable  attention ;  but  the  parti- 
cular degree  to  which  it  was  cultivated,  and  the  improvements  made  in  the 
science,  are  unknown  to  us. 

II 
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SECTION   III. — MEDICINE. 

The  science  and  practice  of  medicine  received  early  attention,  and  men 
of  the  highest  distinction  thought  it  not  unbecoming  to  their  dignity  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  it.  Military  commanders  carried  eminent 
physicians  with  them,  and  treated  them  with  high  respect.  Yet  the  science 
made  greater  progress  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  carried  nearest  perfec- 
tion by  Hippocrates. 

SECTION    IV. ASTRONOMY. 

The  Babylonians  must  be  allowed  the  honor  of  laying  the  foundations  of 
astronomy.  The  situation  of  Babylon  in  a  widely  extended  plain,  with  no 
/mountains  to  obstruct  the  view :  the  constant  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
Mid  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  might  serve  for 
>«n  observatory,  furnished  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
^'cience.  On  account,  probably,  of  such  peculiar  advantages,  the  caliph  Al- 
^lamon,  the  seventh  of  the  Habbassides,  caused  the  astronomical  observations 
f  1  be  made  there,  which  for  several  ages  directed  the  astronomers  of  Europe. 

The  Babylonians,  for  want  of  telescopes,  were  greatly  restricted  in 
l^ieir  astronomical  inquiries.  To  whatever  extent  these  are  carried,  they 
rave  not  come  down  to  us.  Still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
i*5mmenced  at  a  very  early  age ;  according  to  Calisthenes,  they  included 
\n  his  day  the  space  of  1903  years,  which  would  carry  us  back  nearly  to 
Hie  deluge. 

SECTION   V. — ^JUDICIAL   ASTROLOGY. 

This  science  of  fraud  and  imposture,  was  undoubtedly  much  cultivated 
ac  Babylon.  It  consists  in  predicting  important  events  from  the  aspect  of 
The  heavens ;  especially  in  determining  a  man's  life  and  destiny  from  the 
|U)sition  and  appearance  of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


RELIGION. 


The  Persians  adored  the  sun,  particularly  when  rising,  and  dedicated  to 
him  a  magnificent  chariot,  with  horses  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  value. 
Asa  natural  consequence,  they  worshipped  fire,  invoked  it  in  sacrifices, 
aiid  carried  it  before  the  king  in  his  marches.  The  sacred  fire  which  they 
pietended  had  come  down  from  heaven,  was  entrusted  to  the  Magi.  When 
the  emperor  Heraclius,  in  his  war  against  Persia,  demolished  the  temple  in 
which  this  sacred  fire  had  been  kept  till  his  time,  it  occasioned  universal 
lamentation. 

The  practice  of  causing  children  to  pass  through  this  element,  was  de- 
rived  from  the  worship  of  fire. 

The  Persians  had,  besides,  two  gods,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius,  the 
former  the  author  of  all  good,  the  latter  of  all  evil. 

They  erected  neither  statues,  nor  temples,  nor  altars,  but  sacrificed  in 
ihe  open  air,  generally  on  elevated  spots. 

The  Magi,  who  were  all  of  one  tribe,  had  the  charge  of  all  religious 
ceremonies,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  educating  and  counselling  the 
king.     They  were  the  sages,  philosophers,  and  men  of  learning. 
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The  nations  of  the  East  were  divided  between  tjie  Sabeans,  who  adored 
images,  and  the  Magi  who  worshipped  fire.  The  former  originated  in 
Chaldea,  and  propagated  image  worship  through  the  East,  in  Egypt,  and 
among  the  Greeks.  The  latter  originated  later,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
[A.  M.  2900.]  been  founded  by  the  first  Zoroaster.  They  became  the 
prevalent  sect  in  Persia.  The  second  Zoroaster,  in  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  reformed  the  Magian  religion.  Instead  of  the  two  principles 
of  good  and  evil,  worshipped  as  the  gods  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius,  he 
taught  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  one,  self-existent  and  independent,  but 
had  under  him  two  angels,  one  of  light,  the  author  of  good,  tlie  other  of 
darkness,  the  author  of  all  evil.  That  a  perpetual  conflict  will  continue 
between  them  till  the  resurrection  and  judgment,  when  the  angel  of  dark- 
ness with  his  disciples,  shall  be  consigned  to  a  world  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment, while  the  angel  of  light,  with  his,  shall  be  received  into  a  world  of 
blessedness.     These  doctrines  still  prevail  in  Persia. 

THEIR  MARRIAGES,   AND   MANNER   OF   BURYING   THE   DEAD. 

In  Babylon,  upon  a  certain  annual  festival  in  honor  of  Venus,  under  the 
name  of  Mylitta,  the  women  were  publicly  prostituted  in  her  temple  by 
law. 

Incest  was  sanctioned  by  the  Magi,  in  the  case  of  their  kings,  who  were 
held  to  be  above  law,  being  themselves  the  authors  of  what  was  right. 

The  Persians  buried  their  dead,  and  considered  it  the  greatest  indignity 
to  a  man,  that  his  body  should  be  burnt.  They  sometimes  wrapt  their  dead 
in  wax,  to  preserve  them  from  corruption. 


ARTICLE    V. 


CAUSES  OF  THE   DECLENS[0N   OF   THE   PERSIAN   EMPIRE. 

Among  the  primary  causes  of  declension  may  be  classed  the  prevalence 
of  luxury  and  magnificence.  The  Persisins  during  the  first  years  of  Cyrus, 
were  temperate  and  inured  to  hardship  ;  but,  afler  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
the  court  itself  set  a  fatal  example  of  extravagance  in  the  style  of  dress  and 
living,  which  was  extensively  imitated. 

Next  to  this  may  be  placed  the  abject  slavery  and  submission  of  the 
Persians.  The  will  of  the  sovereign  was  law,  and  all  were  obliged  to 
prostrate  themselves  in  his  presence.  Even  his  nearest  relations  and  his 
highest  officers  were  regarded  and  treated  as  slaves.  This  state  of  things 
commenced  towards  the  close  of  Cyrus's  life,  and  was  cherished  and  in- 
creased by  his  successors. 

The  wrong  education  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  comes  next  in  order. 

Even  the  children  of  Cyrus  were  never  allowed  to  be  contradicted,  or 
opposed  in  anything,  and  the  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  character  of  Cam- 
byses.  Darius  was  not  more  judicious  as  a  parent,  and  Xerxes  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  consequences  of  such  indulgence. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  manners  among  the  Persians, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  their  empire,  was  the  want  of  public  faith. 
This  was  notorious,  so  that  even  treaties  could  not  be  trusted.  The  nation 
imitated  the  prince,  and  double-dealing  and  treachery  generally  prevailed. 
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OF 


aREEOE. 


Greece  was  the  most  celebrated  country  of  antiquity.  In  arms,  laws, 
%cta,  and  sciencesi  she  had  not  her  superior. 

ARTICLE    I. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION   OF   ANCIENT  GREECE. 

Ancient  Greece  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  .£gean  Sea,  now 
%4illed  the  Archipelago ;  on  the  south  by  the  Cretan,  or  Candian  Sea ;  on 
t'he  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  on  the  north  by  Illyria  and  Thrace. 

The  constituent  parts  are,  Epirus,  Peloponnesus,  Greece  properly  so 
A  idled,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia. 

Epirus.  This  province  is  situated  to  the  west,  and  divided  from  Thes- 
iftly  and  Macedonia  by  Mount  Pindus  and  the  Acroceraunian  mountains. 

The  most  remarkable  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were,  the  Molossians,  whose 
cldef  city  was  Dodona,  famous  for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter.  The 
CflAONiANS ;  principal  city,  Oricum.  The  Thesprotians  ;  city,  Buthro- 
tum,  where  was  the  palace  of  Pyrrhus.  The  Acarnanians  ;  city,  Am- 
bracia,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  gulf.  Near  to  this  stood  Actium, 
famous  for  the  victory  of  Augustus  Caesar,  who  built  opposite,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gulf,  the  city  Nicopolis.  There  were  two  little  rivers  in  Epirus, 
very  famous  in  fabulous  story,  Cocytus  and  Acheron. 

Polybius  relates,  that  Paulus  ^milius,  after  having  defeated  Perseus, 
the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  destroyed  70  cities  in  Epirus,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  belonged  to  the  Molossians ;  and  that  he  carried  away  150,000 
prisoners. 

Peloponnesus.  A  peninsula,  now  called  the  Morea,  joined  to  the  rest 
of  Greece  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  six  miles  broad. 

The  parts  of  Peloponnesus  were  Achaia,  properly  so  called,  whose  chief 
cities  were,  Corinthi  Sicyon,  Patrs,  dec.   Elis  ;  chief  city,  Olympia,  called 
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ako  Pisa,  on  the  river  Alpheus,  upon  the  banks  of  which  the  Olympic 
0unes  used  to  be  celebrated.  Messenia  ;  cities,  Messene  and  Pylos,  the 
birth-place  of  Nestor  and  Corona.  Arcadia,  in  which  was  Cylene,  the 
mountain  where  Mercury  was  born ;  cities,  Tegea,  Stymphalus,  Mantinea, 
and  Megalopolis,  the  native  place  of  Polybius.  Laconia  ;  cities,  Sparta,  or 
Lacedsemon,  and  Amyclse ;  Mount  Taygetus ;  the  river  Eurotas,  and  the 
cape  of  Tenarus.  Argolis,  in  which  was  the  city  of  Argos,  called  also 
Hippium,  famous  for  the  temple  of  Juno;  Nemea,  Mycenae,  Nauplia, 
Trcezene,  and  Bpidaurus,  wherein  was  the  temple  of  iEsculapius. 

Greece,  properly  so  called.  The  principal  parts  of  this  country  were, 
^TOLiA,  in  which  were  the  cities  of  Chalcis,  Calydon,  and  Olenus.  Doris. 
LocRis,  inhabited  by  the  Ozolje.  Naupactum,  now  called  Lepanto. 
Phocis.  Anticyra.  Delphos,  at  the  £x)t  of  Mount  Parnassus,  famous  for 
its  oracles.  In  this  country  also  was  Mount  Helicon.  Bceotia.  Mount 
Cithseron,  Orohomenus.  Thespia.  Chceronea,  Plutarch's  native  country. 
PiatsBa,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.  Thebes.  Aulis,  famous  for 
its  port,  from  whence  the  Grecian  army  set  sail  for  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Leuctra,  celebrated  for  the  victory  of  Epaminondas.  Attica.  Megara. 
Eleusis.  Decelia.  Marathon,  where  Miltiades  defeated  the  Persian  army. 
Athens,  whose  ports  were  Pirseus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerus.  The  moun- 
tain Hymettus,  famous  for  its  excellent  honey.     LocRis. 

Thessalt.  The  most  remarkable  towns  of  this  province:  Gomphi. 
Pharsalia,  near  which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Pompey.  Magnesia.  Me- 
thone,  at  the  siege  of  which  Pliilip  lost  his  eye.  Thermopylae,  a  narrow 
strait,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Xerxes's  numerous  army  by  the  vigorous 
resistance  of  300  Spartans.     Phthia.     Thebes.     Larissa.     Demetrias. 

The  delightful  valleys  of  Tempe,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus. 
Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa,  mountains  celebrated  in  fable  for  the  battle  of 
ther  giants. 

Macedonia.  The  principal  cities:  Epidamnus,  or  Dyrrachium,  now 
called  Durazzo.  Appollonia.  Pella,  the  capital,  and  the  native  place  of 
Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  ^gse.  iEdessa.  Pallene. 
Olynthus,  whence  the  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  took  their  name.  Torone. 
Acanthus.  Thessalonicn,  how  called  Salonichi.  Stagira,  the  place  of 
Aristotle's  birth.  Amphipolis.  Philippi,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Augus- 
tus and  Antony  over  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Scotussa.  Mount  Athos ;  and 
the  river  Strymon. 

THE   GRECIAN   ISLES. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  islands  contiguous  to  Greece,  that  are  very 
famous  in  history.  In  the  Ionian  sea,  Corcyra,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  now  called  Corfu.  Cephalene  and  Zacynthus,  now  Cephalonia  and 
Zante.  Ithaca,  the  country  of  Ulysses,  and  Dulichium.  Near  the  pro- 
montory Malea,  over  against  Laconia,  is  Cythera.  In  the  Saronic  gulf, 
are  iEgina,  and  Salamis,  so  famous  for  the  sea-fight  between  Xerxes  and 
the  Grecians.  Between  Greece  and  Asia,  lie  the  Sporades ;  and  the  Cy- 
clades,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  Andros,  Delos,  and  Paros,  whence  the 
finest  marble  was  dug.  Higher  up  in  the  Mgpan  sea,  is  Eubcea,  now  Ne- 
gropont,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  called 
Euripus.  The  most  remarkable  city  of  this  isle  was  Chalcis.  Towards 
the  north  is  Soyrus ;  and  a  good  deal  higher,  Leninos,  now  called  Stall- 
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mene ;  and  still  further,  Samothrace.  Lower  down  is  Lesbos,  whose  prin- 
cipal city  was  Mitylene,  whence  the  isle  has  since  taken  the  name  of  Mete- 
lin.  Chios,  now  Scio,  renowned  for  excellent  ^ine ;  and,  lastly,  Samoa. 
Some  of  these  last-mentioned  isles  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  Asia. 

The  island  of  Crete,  or  Candia,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  isles  contiguous 
to  Greece.  It  has  to  the  north  the  iEgean  sea,  or  the  Archipelago ;  and  to 
the  south  the  African  ocean.  Its  principal  towns  were,  Gortyna,  Cydon, 
Gnossus ;  its  mountains,  Dicte,  Ida,  and  Corycus.  Its  labyrinth  is  famous 
over  all  the  world. 

The  Grecians  had  colonies  in  most  of  these  isles. 

They  had  likewise  settlements  in  Sicily,  and  in  part  of  Italy,  towards 
Calabria,  which  places  were  for  that  reason  called  Grascia  Magna. 

Their  grand  settlement  was  in  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in  .£olis, 
Ionia,  and  Doris.  The  principal  towns  of  -/Eolis  were  Cumse,  Phociea,  Elea. 
Of  Ionia,  Smyrna,  Clazomence,  Teos,  Lebedus,  Colophon,  and  Ephesus. 
Of  Doris,  Halicamassus  and  Cnidos. 

They  had  also  a  great  number  of  colonies  dispersed  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  world. 


ARTICLE  II. 

DIVISION   OF   THE   GRECIAN   HISTORY   INTO   FOUR   SEVERAL   AGES. 

The  Grecian  history  may  be  divided  into  four  different  ages,  all  which 
include  the  space  of  2154  years. 

The  first  age  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  several  petty  kingdoms 
of  Greece  (beginning  with  that  of  Sicyon,  the  most  ancient)  to  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  comprehends  about  1000  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  1820 
to  the  year  2820. 

The  second  extends  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign  of  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  at  which  period  the  Grecian  history  begins  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  that  of  the  Persians,  and  contains  the  space  of  663  years,  from 
the  year  of  the  world  2820  to  the  year  3483. 

The  third  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  to  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  the  finest  part  of  the  Grecian  history, 
and  takes  in  the  term  of  198  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3483  to  the 
year  3681. 

The  fourth  commences  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  at  which  time  the 
Grecians  began  to  decline,  and  continues  to  their  final  subjection  by  the 
Romans,  upon  the  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lagidae  in  Egypt  by 
Augustus,  anno  mun.  3074.     This  last  age  includes  293  years. 

The  history  of  the  first  two  of  these  ages  is  very  obscure,  and,  therefore, 
will  be  treated  with  succinctness. 


ARTICLE    III. 

THE  FRIMFTIVE   ORIGIN  OF  THE   GRECIANS. 

JavaNi  or  Ion,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Oreeks.    Eastern  nations  called  them  all  lonians. 
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He  had  four  sons,  Elisha,  Tarsis,  Chittim,  and  Dodanim. 

Elisha,  or  Ellas,  as  it  is  in  Chaldee,  gave  the  name  ElXag  and  "EXXtjvsg 
to  the  people.  His  name  is  also  seen  in  those  of  the  city  Elis,  the  Elysian 
fields,  the  river  El^ssus,  or  Ilissus.   He  probably  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Tarsis  probably  settled  in  Achaia,  or  the  neighboring  provinces. 

Chittim,  according  to  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  was  the  father  of 
the  Macedonians. 

Dodanim  probably  had  Thessaly  and  Epirus  for  his  portion.  The  wor- 
ship of  Jupiter  of  Dodona,  and  the  city  Dodona,  prove  the  remembrance  of 
the  n^me. 

Greece,  in  her  infant  state,  was  subject  to  many  revolutions,  the  stronger 
seizing  the  rich  lands  of  the  weaker,  and  again  being  expelled  by  others. 
Attica  being  comparatively  barren,  presented  no  attractions  for  invasion, 
and  consequently  its  inhabitants  were  more  permanent,  and  called  them, 
selves  aMzOovB^y  that  is  men  bom  in  the  country  in  which  they  lived. 


\RTICLE  IV. 


THE   DIFFERENT   STATES   INTO  WHICH   GREECE  WAS   DIVIDED. 

In  those  early  times,  kingdoms  were  of  very  small  extent,  being  often 
confined  to  a  single  city,  with  a  few  leagues  of  land  around  it. 

SicYON.  The  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece  was  that  of  Sicyon, 
[A.  M.  1915.]  whose  commencement  is  dated  by  Eusebius  1313  years 
before  the  first  Olympiad.  Its  duration  is  believed  to  have  been  about 
1000  years. 

Argos.  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Peloponnesus,  began  1080  years 
[A.  M.  2418.]  before  ths  first  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  The 
first  king  of  it  was  Inachus.  His  successors  were,  his  son  Phoroneus, 
Apis,  Argus,  from  whom  the  country  took  its  name ;  and  after  several 
others,  Gleanor,  who  was  dethroned  and  expelled  his  kingdom  by  Danaus 

tA.  M.  2530.]     the  Egyptian.     The  successors  of  this  last  were,  first, 
jYNcetjs,  the  son  of  his  brother  iEgyptus,  who  alone,  of  fifty  brothers, 
escaped  the  cruelty  of  the  Danaides ;  tfien  Abas,  Proteus,  and  Acrisius. 

Of  Danae,  daughter  of  the  last,  was  born  Perseus,  who,  having  killed 
his  grandfather  Acrisius,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  Argos, 
where  he  committed  that  involuntary  murder,  withdrew  to  Mycense,  and 
there  fixed  the  seat  of  his  kingdom. 

Mycenje.  Perseus  then  translated  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  from  Argos 
to  Mycense.  He  lef\  several  sons  behind  him ;  among  others,  Alcseus, 
Sthenelus,  and  Electryon.  Alcseus  was  the  father  of  Amphitryon ;  Sthene- 
lus,  of  Eurystheusj  and  Electryon,  of  Alcmena.  Amphitryon  married 
Alcmena,  upon  whom  Jupiter  begat  Hercules. 

The  kings  who  reigned  at  Mycense  after  Perseus  were,  Electryon, 
Sthenelus,  and  Eurystheus.  The  last,  after  the  death  of  Hercules,  de- 
clared open  war  against  his  descendants,  the  HeraclidsD.  Having  killed  Eu- 
rystheus in  battle,  they  entered  victorious  into  Peloponnesus,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  country.  But  a  plague  ensued,  which,  with  the 
direction  of  an  oracle,  obliged  them  to  quit  the  country.   Three  years  after, 
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they  made  a  second  attempt,  which  likewise 'proved  fruitless.     This  «as 
ahout  twenty  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Atkeus,  the  son  of  Pelops,  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  to  Eurystheus, 
succeeded  the  latter.  And  in  this  manner  the  crown  came  to  the  descend- 
ants of  PelopSy  from  whom  Peloponnesus,  which  before  was  called  Apia, 
derived  its  name.  The  bloody  hatred  of  two  brothers,  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes,  is  known  to  all  the  world. 

Plisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mycenae,  which  he  lefl  to  his  son  Agamemnon,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Orestes.  The  kingdom  of  Mycenae  was  filled  with  horrible  crimes, 
under  the  family  of  Pelops. 

TiSAMENES  and  Penthilus,  sons  of  Orestes,  reigned  after  their  father, 
and  were  at  last  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidae. 

Athens.  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Egypt,  was  the  founder  of  this  kingdom. 
[A.  M.  2448.]  Having  settled  in  Attica,  he  divided  all  the  country  sub- 
ject to  him  into  twelve  districts.     He  also  established  the  Areopagus. 

In  the  reign  of  Cr  an  aits,  his  successor,  happened  Deucalion's  flood.  The 
deluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica  was  much  more  ancient,  and  happened  1020 
years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  and  consequently  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2208. 

Amphictyon,  the  third  king  of  Athens,  procured  a  confederacy  between 
twelve  nations,  called  the  Assembly  of  the  Amphictyons,  which  met  twice 
a  year  at  Thermopylae  to  consult  upon  national  affairs. 

The  reign  of  Eeechtheus  is  remarkable  for  the  institution  of  the  myste- 
ries at  Eleusis. 

[A.  M.  2720.]  In  the  reign  of  ^Egeus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  are  placed 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts ;  the  celebrated  labors  of  Hercules ;  the 
war  of  Minus,  second  king  of  Crete,  against  the  Athenians ;  the  story  of 
Theseus  and  Ariadne. 

Thesexts  succeeded  his  father  .^eus.  Cecrops  had  divided  Attica  into 
twelve  boroughs.  Theseus  united  the  twelve  boroughs  into  one  city  or 
body  politic,  in  which  the  whole  authority  was  united. 

Codeus  was  the  last  king  of  Athens :  he  devoted  himself  to  die  for  his 
people. 

[A.  M.  2934.  Ant.  J.  C.  1070.]  Afler  him  the  title  of  king  was  ex- 
tinguished. Medon,  his  son,  held  the  title  of  Archon,  that  is,  governor. 
The  first  Archontes  were  for  life ;  but  the  Athenians  made  their  Archontes 
elective  every  ten  years,  and  at  last  reduced  it  to  an  annual  office. 

[A.  M.  2549.]  Thebes.  Cadmus,  who  came  by  sea  from  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  seized  upon  that  part  of  the  country  afterwards  called  Boeotia. 
He  built  there  the  city  of  Thebes,  which  he  called  Cadmea,  and  there  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  dominion. 

Sparta,  or  Lacedjeimon.  It  is  supposed,  that  Lelex,  the  first  king  of 
Laconia,  began  his  reign  about  1516  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Tyndarus,  the  ninth  king  of  Lacedaemon,  had  by  Leda,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  twins,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  besides  Helena  and  Clytemnestra 
the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycence.  All  the  suitors  to  his  daughter 
Helena  bound  themselves  by  oath,  to  abide  by  the  ohoice  which  the  lady 
herself  should  make,  who  determined  in  favor  of  Menelaus.  Three  years 
af\er,  she  was  carried  ofif  by  Alexander  or  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  the 
Trojans ;  which  rape  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war.    The  Greeks 
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took  Troy  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  much  about  the  time  that  Jepthah  gov- 
erned the  people  of  God  ;  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2820,  and  1184  years  before  Jesus  Christ.  This  epocha  should 
be  carefully  remembered,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Olympiads. 

An  Olympiad  is  the  revolution  of  four  complete  years,  from  one  cele- 
bration of  the  Olympic  games  to  another. 

The  common  era  of  the  Olympiads  begins  in  the  summer  of  the  year  of 
the  world  3228,  776  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  games  in  which 
Corcebus  won  the  prize  in  the  foot-race. 

Eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Heraclidae  re-entered  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  seized  Lacedaemon,  where  two  brothers,  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles,  sons  of  Aristodemus,  began  to  reign  together,  and  from  their  time 
the  sceptre  always  continued  jointly  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of 
those  two  families. 

[A.  M.  2628.]  CoHiNTH.  Corinth  was  at  first  subject  to  Argos,  and 
My  cense  ;  at  last  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  jSk>lus,  made  himself  master  of  it. 
But  his  descendants  were  dispossessed  of  the  throne  by  the  Heraclidce, 
about  110  years  after  the  siege  of  Troy. 

The  regal  power,  after  this,  came  to  the  descendants  of  Bacchis,  undei 
whom  the  monarchy  was  changed  into  an  aristocracy,  that  is,  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  elders,  who  annually  chose  from  among  them- 
selves a  chief  magistrate,  whom  they  called  Prytanis.  At  last  Cypselus 
usurped  the  supreme  authority,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Periander, 
who  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  Grecian  sages. 

[A.  M.  3191.]  Macedonia.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Greeks  paid 
any  great  attention  to  Macedonia.  It  seemed  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  Greece.  Its  kings,  of  whom  Cab  anus  was  the  first,  pretended 
to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  Philip,  and  his  son  Alexander,  raised  the 
glory  of  this  kingdom  to  a  very  high  pitch.  It  had  subsisted  471  years 
before  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  continued  155  more,  till  Perseus  was 
defeated  and  taken  by  the  Romans ;  in  all,  626  years. 


ARTICLE    V. 

COLONIES  OF  THE  GREEKS  SENT  INTO  ASIA  MINOR. 

Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly,  under  whom  happened  the  flood  that  bears 
his  name,  had  two  sons,  Helenus  and  Amphictyon.  The  latter,  having 
driven  Cranaus  out,  reigned  at  Athens.  Helenus  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  of  Helenes  to  tlie  Greeks :  he  had  three  sons,  iEolus,  Dorus,  and 
Xuthus. 

iEolus,  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in  Thessaly,  and  added  Locris 
and  Boeotia  to  his  dominions.  Several  of  his  descendants  went  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phyrgia,  and  settled 
themselves  in  Laconia. 

The  country  contiguous  to  Parnassus  fell  to  the  share  of  Dorus,  and 
from  him  was  called  Doris. 

Xuthus,  expelled  by  his  brothers,  retired  into  Attica,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Acheeus  and  Ion. 

An  involuntary  murder  obliged  Achseus  to  retire  to  Peloponnesus,  which 
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was  then  called  Egialeea,  of  which  one  |}art  was  from  him  called  Achaia. 
His  descendants  settled  at  Lacedsemon. 

Ion  became  king  of  Attica.  The  inhabitants  were  called  from  him 
lonians. 

The  Athenians  sent  a  colony  of  lonians  into  Peloponnesus,  who  likewise 
gave  the  name  to  the  country  they  possessed. 

Thus  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  were  united  under  the  names 
of  Acha^ans  and  lonians. 

The  Heraclidae,  80  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  recovered  Pelopon- 
nesus. They  had  three  principal  leaders,  sons  of  Aristomachus,  namely, 
Timenes,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus;  the  last  dying,  his  two  sons, 
Euristhenes  and  Procles,  succeeded  him.  Argos  fell  to  Timenes,  Messenia 
to  Cresphontes,  and  Laconia  to  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus. 

Such  of  the  Achseans  as  were  descended  from  iEolus,  and  had  hitherto 
inhabited  Laconia,  being  driven  thence  by  the  Dorians,  who  accompanied 
I  he  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus,  settled  in  that  pait  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
I  rom  them  took  the  name  of  iEolis,  where  they  founded  Smyrna,  and  eleven 
other  cities ;  but  the  town  of  Smyrna  came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the 
lonians.    The  ^Eolians  became  likewise  possessed  of  several  cities  of  Lesbos. 

The  Achseans  of  Mycenae  and  Argos,  being  compelled  to  abandon  their 
country  to  the  Heraclidae,  seized  upon  that  of  the  lonians,  who  dwelt  at 
tliat  time  in  a  part  of  Peloponnesus.  The  latter  fled  at  first  to  Athens, 
their  original  country,  whence  they  sometime  afterwards  departed  under 
tlie  conduct  of  Nileus  and  Androcles,  both  sons  of  Codrus,  and  seized  upon 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  from  them  was  named  Ionia ; 
here  they  built  twelve  cities,  Ephesus,  Clazomenae,  Samos,  &c. 

The  Heraclidae  made  war  upon  Codrus,  king  of  Athens.  They  were 
defeated  in  a  battle,  but  still  remained  masters  of  Megaris,  where  they 
built  Megara,  and  settled  the  Dorians  in  that  country  in  the  room  of  the 
lonians. 

One  part  of  the  Dorians  continued  in  the  country  after  the  death  of  Co- 
drus, another  went  to  Crete ;  the  greatest  number  settled  in  that  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  from  them  was  called  Doris,  where  they  built  Halicar- 
nussus,  Cnidos,  and  other  cities,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  Cos,  &c. 

THE   GRECIAN   DIALECTS. 

The  Grecian  dialects  were  four ;  the  Attic,  Ionic,  Doric,  and  iEolic. 

The  Attic  was  used  in  Athens  and  its  vicinity.  Thucydides,  Plato,  and 
Demosthenes  employed  it. 

The  Ionic  differed  but  little  from  ancient  Attic.  It  was  used  by  the 
Ionian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.     Hippocrates  and  Herodotus  wrote  in  it. 

The  Doric  was  first  used  in  Sparta  and  Argos ;  afterwards  in  Epirus, 
Libya,  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  Crete.     Theocritus  and  Pindar  wrote  in  it. 

The  iEolic  was  first  used  by  the  Boeotians  and  their  neighbors ;  after- 
wards in  iEolis  in  Asia  Minor.    Sappho  and  Alcseus  employed  it. 


ARTICLE    VI. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The  monarchical  form  of  government  originally  prevailed  in  GreoGe, 
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but  at  an  early  period  it  was  generally  exchanged  for  the  republican.  The 
states,  although  essentially  ditfering  from  each  other,  were  able,  by  their 
Amphictyonic  council,  to  unite  in  one  body. 

Lacedsemon  and  Athens  acquired  a  superiority  over  the  rest,  which  en* 
titles  them  to  a  particular  description. 


ARTICLE    VII. 


THE   SPARTAN   GOVERNMENT. — ^THE   ELOT-fi  OR  HELOTS. LAWS  ESTABLISHED 

BY    LYCURGUS. SKETCH   OF   LACEDJEMONIAN   HISTORY   TILL   THE   TIME   OF 

DARIUS,  THE   SON   OF   HYSTASPES. 

When  the  HeraclidiB  first  established  their  government  in  Sparta,  it  was 
[A.  M.  2900.]     absolute,  and  so  continued  till  the  time  of  Lycurgus. 

The  former  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  readily  subjugated,  except 
the  inhabitants  of  Elos,  a  city  not  far  from  Sparta,  which,  after  a  long  siege, 
was  reduced,  by  Agis,  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  and  his  colleague,  Sous, 
and  all  the  citizens  enslaved.  The  same  name  was  afterwards  given  to  all 
whom  the  Lacedseniionians  reduced  to  the  same  condition.  All  servile 
labor  was  henceforth  performed  by  these,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  became 
averse  to  every  kind  of  toil  except  that  which  was  connected  with  war. 

Eurytion,  the  son  of  Sous,  receded  somewhat  from  his  absolute  power, 
and  thereby  weakened  the  kingly  authority.  This  relaxation  gave  birth  to 
an  unbounded  licentiousness.  The  state  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  dis- 
order, and  all  authority  was  despised. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Eunomus,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  was 
killed  in  an  insurrection.  Polydectes,  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  dying 
soon  after  without  children,  every  body  expected  Lycurgus  would  have 
been  king.  And,  indeed,  he  was  so  in  effect,  as  long  as  the  pregnancy  of 
his  brother's  wife  was  uncertain  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  was  manifest,  he  de- 
clared that  the  kingdom  belonged  to  her  child,  in  case  it  proved  a  son ;  and 
from  that  moment  he  took  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  guardian  to  his  unborn  nephew,  under  the  title  of  Prodicos,  which 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Lacedajmonians  to  the  guardians  of  their  kings. 
He  took  care  that  the  child  should  be  properly  educated,  and  proclaimed 
king. 

Lycurgus  formed  the  design  of  makin*?  a  thorough  reformation  in  the 
Spartan  government.  To  qualify  himself,  he  travelled  into  several  coun- 
tries to  acquaint  himself  with  the  manners  of  other  nations,  and  to  consult 
the  most  experienced  persons  i^  the  art  of  government.  He  visited  Crete, 
passed  into  Asia,  and,  last  of  all,  went  into  Egypt,  which  was  then  the  seat 
of  science  and  wisdom. 

His  long  absence  made  his  country  desirous  of  his  return  ;  and  the  kings 
themselves  importuned  him  to  that  purpose,  needing  his  authority  to  keep 
the  people  in  subjection.  When  he  came  back  to  Sparta,  he  undertook  lo 
change  the  whole  form  of  their  government. 

To  prepare  for  this  purpose,  he  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  and  was 
addressed  by  the  priestess  as  "  A  friend  of  the  gods,  and  rather  a  god  than 
a  man,"  and  encouraged  in  his  enterprise.  He  next  gained  over  to  his 
design  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  and,  with  their  approbation,  entered  the 
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market-place  with  armed  men  to  intimidate  opposition.     His  new  form  of 
•  government  embraced  three  principal  institutions. 

INSTITUTION   I. — THE   SENATE. 

This  was  a  body  of  twenty-eight  persons,  chosen  for  their  wisdom.  They 
acted  between  the  kings  and  the  people,  and  sided  with  either  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state  required.  Their  power  grew  so  formidable  that,  130  years 
after,  five  Ephori  were  chosen  from  the  people,  with  annual  authority. 
Their  power  extended  even  to  the  arrest  of  the  kings. 

INSTITUTION   II. — THE    DIVISION   OF   THE   LANDS,   AND   THE   PROHIBITION   OF 

GOLD   AND   SILVER   MONEY. 

Lycurgus  divided  the  lands  of  Laconia  into  30,000  parts,  which  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  the  territories  of  Sparta 
into  9,000  parts,  which  he  distributed  among  an  equal  number  of  citizens. 
He  also  ordained  that  no  other  money  should  be  current  than  that  of  iron, 
which  he  made  so  very  heavy,  and  fixed  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  a  cart  and  two 
oxen  were  necessary  to  carry  home  a  sum  of  10  minro,  (about  $88  80,) 
and  a  whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in. 

INSTITUTION   III. — OF   PUBLIC   MEALS. 

To  prevent  luxury,  he  ordained  that  all  the  citizens  should  eat  together, 
of  plain  victuals,  prescribed  by  law,  forbidding  all  eating  in  private  houses. 
The  tables  consisted  of  about  fifteen  persons  each,  where  none  could  be 
admitted  but  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  company.  Each  person  fur- 
nished, every  month,  a  bushel  of  flour,  eight  measures  of  wine,  five  pounds 
of  cheese,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  for 
preparing  and  cooking  the  victuals.  A  long  time  after  the  making  of  these 
regulations,  king  Agis,  at  his  return  from  a  glorious  expedition,  having 
taken  the  liberty  to  eat  with  the  queen  his  wife,  was  reprimanded  and 
punished. 

The  very  children  ate  at  these  public  tables,  and  were  carried  thither  as 
to  a  school  of  wisdom  and  temperance.  There  they  were  sure  to  see 
rothing  but  what  tended  to  their  instruction  and  improvement. 

IV.    OTHER   ORDINANCES. 

The  strictest  attention  was  paid  to  the  education  of  children.  As  soon 
as  a  boy  was  born,  the  elders  of  eacli  tribe  visited  and  examined  him. 
If  he  was  well-made  and  vigorous,  one  of  the  9,000  portions  of  land  was 
alloted  to  him ;  if  deformed  or  weakly,  he  was  condemned  to  be  exposed 
and  to  perish. 

Children  were  never  allowed  to  be  nice  in  their  eating,  or  to  bo  timid  or 
petulant.  They  walked  barefoot,  lay  hard  at  night,  and  wore  ihe  same 
clothes. in  summer  and  in  winter. 

At  seven  years  of  age,  they  were  placed  in  classes,  and  educated  to  im- 
plicit obedience.  At  table,  their  masters  questioned  them,  and  required 
ready,  pertinent,  and  laconic  answers. 

They  were  encouraged  to  steal  articles  for  food  from  gardens  or  public 
halls;  but  were  punished,  for  want  of  dexterity,  if  detected.  It  is  said 
that  one,  having  stolen  a  fox,  hid  it  under  his  robe,  and  suffered  it  to  gnaw 
hJ£  bowels  till  he  fell  dead,  rather  than  to  be  discovered. 
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At  the  festival  of  Diana  Orthia,  children  sufiered  themselves  to  be  whip- 
ped in  the  presence  of  the  whole  city,  without  a  groan  or  a  sigh,  to  show 
their  power  of  endurance.  Their  own  fathers  exhorted  them  to  persevere, 
even  when  covered  with  blood.     Sometimes  they  expired  under  the  lash. 

Hunting  was  the  favorite  occupation  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  When  not 
engaged  in  it  or  in  war,  they  spent  their  time  in  attention  to  military  exer- 
cises, preparation  of  their  arms,  and  pithy  conversation,  generally  regard- 
ing the  interests  of  the  state. 

Courage  and  patriotism  were  universally  cultivated.  To  flee  in  battle, 
was  eternal  infamy.  Parents  vied  with  each  other  in  rejoicing  when  their 
SODS  fell  gloriously  fighting. 

They  never  pursued  an  enemy  farther  than  was  necessary  for  victory. 

DEATH  OF   LTCITRGnS. 

When  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  confirmed  by  practice,  he  pre- 
tended that  there  was  one  point,  the  most  important  of  all,  on  which  he  munt 
consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo ;  and  bound  his  countrymen  by  an  oath  invio^ 
lably  to  observe  his  ordinances  till  his  return.  Having  consulted  the  god 
to  kiiow  whether  his  laws  would  make  the  Lacedaemonians  happy  and  vir- 
tuous, and  having  received  a  reply  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  them ;  an4 
that,  while  Sparta  observed  them,  she  would  be  most  glorious  and  happ3r ; 
he  sent  home  this  reply,  and  killed  himself  with  hunger.  His  laws  con., 
tinned  in  force  more  than  700  years. 

SKETCH   OF   LACEDEMONIAN   HISTORY   TO   THE   REIGN   OF   DARIUS   I. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  a  war  broke  out  between  tli.3 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  Argives,  on  account  of  a  little  country  on  their 
confines,  called  Thyrea.  When  the  armies  were  about  to  engage,  it  waa 
agreed  to  leave  the  decision  to  300  of  the  braved  combatants  on  each 
side.  These  fought  with  such  fury,  that  only  two  Argives  and  one  Spartan 
survived.  The  former  hurried  to  Argos  to  carry  the  news  of  victory ;  the 
latter  stripped  the  dead,  and  kept  the  field.  Hence  each  side  claimed  the 
victory,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  conquered, 
and  gained  the  territory. 

WARS   BETWEEN   THE   MESSENIANS   AND   LACEDEMONIANS. 

Messenia  was  a  country  in  Peloponnesus,  not  far  from  Sparta,  on  the 
west.  Its  first  war  with  Sparta  commenced  when  Euphaes,  the  13th  de- 
[A.  M.  3261.]  scendant  of  Hercules  was  king.  The  Spartans  alleged 
tl^t  the  Messenians  had  violated  their  women  and  killed  their  king  Tele- 
cles.  The  first  enterprise  was  the  taking  of  Amphea,  a  small  city,  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath  not  to  return  to  their  country,  until  they  had  conquered 
all  Messenia.  Two  battles  were  fought,  with  about  equal  loss,  but  the 
Messenians,  suffering  from  famine,  desertion,  and  pestilence,  withdrew  all 
their  other  garrisons,  and  encamped  around  Ithome,  a  fortified  place,  includ- 
ing a  hill  with  a  citadel  on  the  summit.  Seven  years  passed  in  indecisive 
skirmishing,  when  the  Spartans,  fearing  the  consequences  of  their  oath, 
sent  home  such  soldiers  as  had  joined  them  afler  it  was  taken,  to  have 
converse  with  the  wives  of  all,  and  thus  continue  the  nation.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  illicit  intercourse,  called  by  a  general  name  Partheniae,  subse- 
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quently  finding  themselves  generally  despised,  lefl  Lacedsmon  under  the 
conduct  of  Phalantes,  and  settled  at  Tarentum  in  Italy. 

In  the  8th  year  of  the  war,  a  sanguinary  conflict  occurred  near  Ithome. 
King  Euphaes  fell,  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded.  The  Messenians 
displayed  prodigies  of  valor  in  the  endeavor  to  protect  his  body.  One 
general,  Cleonnis,  killed  and  spoiled  eight  Spartans,  but  was  covered  with 
wounds.  Aristomenes,  of  the  race  of  the  Epitydes,  who,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, when  the  oracle  called  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  royal  virgin  for  the  good  of 
Messenia,  had  oflered  up  his  own  daughter,  slew  and  stripped  five  Lacedae- 
monians, saved  the  king's  body,  and  carried  on  his  shoulders  Cleonnis  from 
the  field  of  battle  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  contest  never  received  a  wound. 
The  next  day,  afler  a  sharp  discussion,  the  prize  of  valor  was  awarded  to 
Aristomenes.  Euphaes  died  shortly  after,  and  Aristomenes  was  elected  king. 
He  reigned  in  high  esteem  for  seven  years,  during  which  the  war  continued. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  period,  he  defeated  the  Lacedsemonians,  took 
their  king  Theopompus,  and  sacrificed  him,  with  300  Spartans,  to  Jupiter 
of  Ithome.  In  conformity  with  an  oracle,  he  afterwards  sacrificed  himself 
on  the  tomb  of  his  daughter. 

After  his  death  the  Messenians  suffered  constant  reverses,  and  at  last 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Ithome,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  a 
[A.  M.  3281.]  great  part  of  them  had  to  leave  the  country,  dispersing 
themselves  among  their  allies.     The  war  lasted  20  years. 

THE   SECOND   MESSENIAN   WAR. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  at  first,  treated  with  great  lenity  the  inhabitants  of 
the  subjugated  country.  But  they  soon  changed  their  conduct,  and  acted 
with  such  haughtiness  and  tyranny,  as  to  cause  a  rebellion  at  the  end  of 
[A.  M.  3320.]  about  40  years.  The  Messenians  strengthened  themselves 
by  alliances  with  the  people  of  Elis,  the  Argives,  and  the  Sicyonians. 
Aristomenes,  the  second,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Lacedsemonians, 
and  aflerwards  entered  Sparta  by  night,  and  suspended  a  shield  at  the 
gate  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  with  an  inscription  denoting  that  it  was  his 
offering  from  the  spoils  of  the  Lacedasmonians.  This  daring  deed,  and 
the  league  formed  against  them,  so  discouraged  them,  that  they  consulted 
the  oracle  at  Delphos  to  ascertain  what  course  to  pursue.  They  were 
directed  to  apply  to  Athens  for  a  commander,  and  to  follow  his  counsel. 
To  the  embassy  sent  in  consequence,  the  Athenians  replied  favorably,  but 
sent  them  in  contempt  a  lame  poet,  named  Tyrtseus,  for  a  general.  The 
Lacedsemonians  received  him,  but,  losing  three  battles  in  succession,  were 
so  discouraged  as  to  be  ready  to  retire  and  give  up  the  war.  Tyrtseus 
expostulated  with  them,  wrote  inspiriting  verses  for  the  troops,  and  so  en- 
couraged them,  that  they  renewed  the  war,  and  gained  a  signal  victory. 
The  war  still  lasted  for  three  years,  until  Aristomenes  was  forced  to  retire  to 
a  fortified  mountain  called  Ira,  which  he  bravely  defended  for  eleven  years. 
Treachery  at  last  obliged  him  to  abandon  it  and  leave  the  country.  Tliose 
of  the  Messenians  who  remained,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots. 
The  rest  settled  at  Zancle,  in  Sicily,  which  they  named  Messana.  It  is 
called  Messina  at  the  present  day. 

[A.  M.  3333.]  The  second  Messenian  war  ended  14  years  afler  its 
commencement,  in  the  first  year  of  the  27th  Olympiad. 

The  third  war,  with  the  same  people,  will  appear  in  its  proper  place. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

THI  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS. — THE  LAWS  OF  SOLON. — THE  HISTORY  OF 
THAT  REFUBLIC,  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  SOLON  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  DARIUS 
THE   FIRST. 

Athens  was  at  first  governed  by  kings  ;  but  when  Codrus,  the  last  king 
had  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  his  sons  Me- 
don  and  Nileus  quarreled  about  the  succession,  the  people  professing  that 
no  man  was  good  enough  to  follow  in  office  the  king  whom  they  had  lost, 
abolished  the  regal  authonty,  and  substituted  governors  for  life  under  the 
title  of  archons.  They  subsequently  reduced  the  duration  of  office  to  ten 
years,  and  at  last  to  one.  Being  subject  to  continual  factions  and  quarrels, 
Athens  learned  at  length,  that  true  liberty  consists  in  a  dependence  upon 
justice  and  reason.  This  happy  subjection  could  not  be  established  but  by 
a  legislator.  She  therefore  chose  for  that  employment,  Draco,  a  man  of 
[A.  M.  3380.]  acknowledged  wisdom  and  integrity.  It  does  not  appesj 
that  Greece  had,  before  his  time,  any  written  laws.  The  first  of  that  kin<1, 
then,  were  of  his  publishing;  the  rigor  of  which  was  so  great,  that  it 
punished  equally  with  death  the  smallest  offence  as  well  as  the  most  eno.'r. 
mous  crimes.  These  laws  of  Draco,  written,  says  Demades,  not  with  in)v, 
but  with  blood,  had  the  same  fate  as  usually  attends  all  violent  thingm. 
Sentiments  of  humanity  in  the  judges,  compassion  for  the  accused,  whom 
they  were  wont  to  look  upon  rather  as  unfortunate  than  criminal,  and  tbe 
apprehensions  the  accusers  and  witnesses  were  under  of  rendering  them- 
selves  odious  to  the  people,  all  concurred  to  produce  a  remissness  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  which  by  that  means,  in  process  of  time,  became  98 
it  were  abrogated  through  disuse. 

[A.  M.  3400.]  In  this  emergency  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  virtuous  persons  of  his  age,  I  mean  Solon,  whose  singular 
qualities,  and  especially  his  great  meekness,  had  acquired  him  the  affection 
and  veneration  of  the  whole  city. 

His  main  application  had  been  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  especially 
to  that  part  of  it  which  we  call  polity,  and  which  teaches  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment. His  extraordinary  merit  placed  him  among  the  first  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  who  rendered  the  age  of  which  we  are  speaking  so  illus- 
trious. 

Having  before  given  great  proofs  of  his  abilities  in  governing,  he  was 
now  chosen  archon,  and  appointed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  several 
parties  that  distracted  the  state,  supreme  arbiter  and  legislator.  The  rich 
liked  him  because  he  was  rich ;  the  poor,  because  he  was  honest.  He 
was  urged  to  make  himself  king,  but  firmly  and  perseveringly  refused. 

His  first  care  was  to  pass  a  law  abolishing  all  debts,  as  numbers  of  the 
poor  were  so  involved  as  to  become  slaves  to  the  rich.  He  next  repealed 
all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  the  one  against  murder. 

Offices,  public  employments,  and  magistracies,  he  so  regulated  as  to 
place  them  all  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  whom  he  distributed  according  to 
their  wealth,  in  three  classes.  All  who  had  less  than  the  lowest  rate  fixed 
for  the  third  class,  were  placed  indiscriminately  in  a  fourth,  and  regarded 
as  incapable  of  holding  office,  but  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
puUic  assemblies.    In  these  assembliesi  in  after  times,  all  important  affairs 
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of  state  were  determined,  and  to  them  an  appeal  could  be  made  in  all  great 
lawsuits. 

Solon  restored  and  augmented  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus,  giving  it, 
as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  a  general  superintendence  over  affairs, 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  laws.  He  prescribed  that  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted a  judge  of  this  court,  who  had  not  held  tlie  office  of  archon.  The 
reputation  of  their  decisions  was  so  great,  that  the  Romans  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  them  cases  of  great  intricacy. 

Their  tribunal  was  always  held  at  night,  or  in  the  dark ;  and  orators 
were  not  allowed  before  them  to  use  any  exordium,  digression,  or  peroration. 

A  second  council  was  constituted  by  Solon,  consisting  of  100  persons 
chosen  from  each  of  the  four  tribes.  All  important  affairs  were  to  be  ex- 
amined by  them,  before  they  were  submitted  to  the  people. 

A  few  of  the  laws  of  Solon  will  here  be  mentioned,  to  show  their  general 
character. 

In  the  first  place,  every  particular  person  was  authorized  to  espouse  the 
quarrel  of  any  one  that  was  injured  and  insulted  ;  so  that  the  first  comer 
might  prosecute  the  offender,  and  bring  him  to  justice  for  the  outrage  he 
had  committed. 

The  design  of  this  wise  legislator  in  this  ordinance,  was  to  accustom  his 
citizens  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  one  another's  sufferings  and  misfor- 
tunes, as  they  were  all  members  of  one  and  the  same  body. 

Persons  who,  in  public  differences,  waited  to  see  results  before  they 
joined  either  party,  were  declared  infamous,  subject  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment  and  confiscation  of  property. 

Solon  forbid  marriage  portions,  except  to  only  daughters. 

He  allowed  men  to  dispose  of^their  estates  by  will,  which  before  his  time 
could  not  be  done,  as  children  claimed  by  right  the  estate  of  their  parents. 

He  reduced  the  rewards  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian  games. 

The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiriug  by 
what  means  each  man  obtained  his  livelihood. 

t 

A  son  not  taken  care  of  by  his  father,  or  an  illegitimate  child,  was  not 
obliged  to  support  his  parent  in  old  age. 

It  was  forbidden  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  to  use  ill  language  or  insult  a 
person  in  a  court  of  judicature,  a  public  assembly,  or  a  temple. 

Solon  provided  no  law  against  parricide,  saying  that  the  crime  did  not 
exist,  and  to  make  a  law  against  it  might  introduce  it. 

After  Solon  had  engaged  the  people,  by  public  oath,  religiously  to  ob- 
serve his  laws,  at  least  for  the  term  of  a  hundred  years,  he  removed  from 
Athens,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  take  root,  and  gatlier  strength  by 
custom;  as,  also,  to  rid  himself  of  the  importunity  of  those  who  came  to 
consult  him  about  the  meaning  of  his  laws,  and  to  avoid  the  complaints  of 
others.  He  was  absent  ten  years,  in  which  int(?rval  of  time  we  are  to 
place  his  journey  into  Egypt ;  into  Lydia,  to  visit  king  Crcesus,  and  into 
several  other  countries.  At  his  return,  he  found  the  whole  city  in  commo- 
tion ;  the  three  old  factions  were  revived,  and  had  formed  three  different 
parties :  Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of  the  people  that  inhabited  the  low- 
lands ;  Megacles,  son  of  Alcmeon,  was  the  leader  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
sea-coast;  and  Pisistratus  had  declared  for  the  mountaineers,  to  whom 
were  joined  the  manufacturers  and  laborers  who  lived  by  their  industry. 
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and  whose  animosity  was  chiefly  against  the  rich :  of  these  three  leaders, 
the  two  last  were  the  most  powerful. 

[A.  M.  3445.]  Megacles  was  the  son  of  Alcmeon,  whom  Crcesus  had 
extremely  enriched  for  a  particular  service.  He  had  likewise  married  a 
lady  who  had  brought  him  an  immense  portion,  Agarista,  the  daughter  of 
Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  This  Clisthenes  was  at  this  time  the  most 
opulent  prince  in  Greece. 

Pisistratus  was  a  man  of  a  gentle  and  insinuating  behavior,  ready  to 
succor  the  poor ;  moderate  towards  his  enemies ;  a  most  accomplished  dis- 
sembler ;  and  one  who  had  all  the  exterior  of  virtue ;  who  seemed  to  be  the 
most  zealous  stickler  for  equality  among  the  citizens,  and  who  absolutely 
declared  against  innovations. 

It  was  not  very  hard  for  him  to  impose  upon  the  people.  But  Solon 
^ickly  perceived  the  drifl  of  all  his  fair  pretences ;  however,  he  thought 
fit  to  observe  measures  with  him  in  the  beginning,  hoping,  perhaps,  by  gen- 
tle methods,  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pisistratus  still  pushed  on  his  point ;  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  it,  made  use  of  a  stratagem. 

He  gave  himself  several  wounds ;  and,  with  his  body  all  bloody,  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  in  a  chariqt  into  the  market-place,  where  he  inflamed 
the  populace,  by  giving  them  to  understand  that  his  enemies  had  treated 
him  in  that  manner,  and  that  he  was  thc^  victim  of  his  zeal  for  the  publio 
good. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  was  immediately  convened,  and  there  it  was 
resolved,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  Solon  could  make  against  it,  thnt 
fifly  guards  should  be  allowed  Pisistratus  for  the  security  of  his  person. 
He  soon  augmented  the  number  as  much  as  he  thought  fit,  and  by  thefir 
means  made  himself  master  of  the  citadel.  All  his  enemies  betook  them- 
selves to  flight,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  great  consternation,  except  Solon, 
who  loudly  reproached  the  Athenians  with  their  cowardice  and  folly,  and  the 
tyrant  with  his  treachery.  Upon  his  being  asked  what  it  was  that  gave 
him  so  much  firmness  and  resolution.  It  is,  said  he,  my  old  age.  Pisistratus 
spared  no  pains  to  conciliate  the  old  man,  and  in  a  measure  succeeded. 

Solon  did  not  survive  the  liberty  of  his  country  two  complete  years ;  for 
Pisistratus  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  under  the  archon  Comias,  the 
first  year  of  the  51st  Olympiad ;  and  Solon  died  the  year  following,  under 
the  archon  Hegastratus,  who  succeeded  Comias. 

The  two  parties,  the  heads  of  which  were  Lycurgus  and  Megacles, 
uniting,  drove  Pisistratus  out  of  Athens.  He  was,  however,  soon  recalled 
by  Megacles,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  a  difference, 
that  arose  upon  occasion  of  this  match,  having  embroiled  them  afresh,  the 
Alcmeonidse  had  the  worst,  and  were  obliged  to  retire.  Pisistratus  was 
twice  deposed,  and  twice  found  means  to  reinstate  himself.  His  artifices 
acquired  him  his  power,  and  his  moderation  maintained  him  in  it;  and, 
without  doubt,  his  eloquence,  which,  even  in  Tully's  judgment,  was  very 
great,  rendered  him  very  acceptable  to  the  Athenians,  who  were  but  too 
apt  to  be  aflected  with  the  charms  of  oratory.  An  exact  submission  to  the 
laws  distinguished  Pisistratus  from  most  other  usurpers ;  and  the  mildness 
of  his  government  was  such  as  might  make  many  a  lawful  sovereign  blush. 

This  tyrant,  indeed,  always  showed  himself  very  popular  and  moderate ; 
and  had  such  a  command  of  his  temper  as  to  bear  reproaches  and  insults 
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with  patience,  when  be  had  it  in  his  power  to  revenge  them  with  a  word. 
His  gardens  and  orchards  were  open  to  all  the  citizens.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  the  first  who  opened  a  public  library  in  Athens,  which,  after  his  timei 
was  much  augmented,  and  at  last  carried  into  Persia  by  Xerxes,  when  he 
took  the  city.  But  Scleucus  Nicanor,  a  long  time  afterwards,  caused  it  to 
be  brought  back  to  Athens.  Cicero  thinks,  also,  that  it  was  Pisistratus  who 
first  made  the  Athenians  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Homer ;  who 
arranged  the  books  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  iind  them,  and  who  first 
caused  them  to  be  publicly  read  at  the  feasts  called  Panathenea.  Plato 
ascribes  this  honor  to  his  son  Hipparchus. 

Pisistratus  died  in  tranquillity,  and  transmitted  to  his  sons  the  sovereign 
power,  which  he  had  usurped  thirty  years  before,  seventeen  of  which  he 
nad  reigned  in  peace. 

tA.  M.  3478.]  His  sons  were  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  They  seem 
lave  inherited  from  their  father  an  affection  for  learning  and  learned 
men.  Plato  says  that  Hipparchus  invited  to  Athens  the  famous  poet  Anac- 
reon,  who  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia ;  and  that  he  sent  a  vessel  of  fifty 
oars  on  purpose  for  him.  He  likewise  entertained  at  his  house  Simonides, 
another  famous  poet,  of  the  isle  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  .£gean 
sea,  to  whom  he  gave  a  large  pension,  and  made  very  rich  presents. 

Hippias,  as  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government. 

The  death  of  Hipparchus  occurred  in  the  following  manner : 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  both  citizens  of  Athens,  had  contracted  a  very 
strict  friendship.  Hipparchus,  angry  with  the  former  for  a  personal  affront, 
endeavored  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  sister,  by  obliging  her  shamefully 
to  retire  from  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  she  was  to  carry  one  of  the 
sacred  baskets,  alleging  that  she  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  assist  at  such 
a  ceremony.  Her  brother,  and  still  more  his  friend,  being  stung  to  the 
quick  by  so  gross  an  affront,  formed,  from  that  moment,  a  resolution  to  at- 
tack the  tyrants.  To  do  it  the  more  effectually,  they  waited  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  festival,  which  they  judged  would  be  very  favorable  for  their 
purpose :  this  was  the  feast  of  the  Panathenea,  in  which  the  ceremony  re- 
quired that  all  the  tradesmen  and  artificers  should  be  under  arms.  They 
only  admitted  a  very  small  number  of  the  citizens  into  their  secret.  The 
day  being  come,  they  went  betimes  into  the  market-place,  armed  with  dag- 
gers. Hippias  came  out  of  the  palace,  and  went  to  the  Ceramicum,  which 
was  a  place  without  the  city,  where  the  company  of  guai'ds  then  were,  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  ceremony.  The  two  friends  followed 
him  thither,  and  coming  near  him,  they  saw  one  of  the  conspirators  talking 
very  familiarly  with  him,  which  made  them  apprehend  they  were  betrayed. 
They  could  have  executed  their  design  that  moment  upon  Hippias ;  but 
were  willing  to  begin  their  vengeance  upon  the  author  of  the  affront  they 
had  received.  They  therefore  returned  into  the  city,  where,  meeting  with 
Hipparchus,  they  killed  him ;  but,  being  immediately  apprehended,  them* 
selves  were  slain,  and  Hippias  found  means  to  dispel  the  storm. 

After  this  affair  he  reigned  like  a  true  tyrant,  putting  to  death  a  vast 
number  of  citizens.  To  secure  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  any  accident,  he 
endeavored  to  strengthen  himself  by  a  foreign  support,  and,  to  that  end, 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Alcmeonidse,  who  had  been  banished  from  Athena 
by  Pisistratus,  turned  their  views  another  way.     As  they  were  very  rich 
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and  powerful,  they  got  themselves  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  Am- 
phyctions,  superintendents  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphos,  for  the 
sam  of  300  talents,  about  $177,777.  They  added  a  great  deal  of  their 
own  money,  and  made  the  whole  front  of  the  temple  of  Parian  marble,  at 
their  private  expense ;  whereas,  by  the  contract,  it  was  only  to  have  been 
made  of  common  stone. 

Policy  was  the  chief  motive.  The  money  which  they  had  plentifully 
poured  into  the  hands  of  the  priestess,  rendered  them  absolute  masters  of 
the  oracle,  which  for  the  future,  becoming  their  echo,  faithfully  repeated 
the  words  they  dictated.  As  often,  therefore,  as  any  Spartan  came  to 
consult  the  priestess,  no  promise  was  made  him  of  the  god's  assistance, 
but  upon  condition  that  the  Lacedsemonians  should  deliver  Athens  from 
the  yoke  of  tyranny.  This  order  was  so  often  repeated  to  them  by  the 
oracle,  that  they  resolved  at  last  to  make  war  against  the  Pisistratidee, 
though  they  were  under  the  strongest  engagements  of  hospitality  with  them. 

The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  miscarried ;  and  the  troops  they  sent 
against  the  tyrant  were  repulsed  with  loss.  A  little  time  after,  they  made 
a  second,  which  seemed  to  promise  no  better  success  than  the  first.  But 
the  tyrant's  chi'ldren,  who  had  been  clandestinely  conveyed  out  of  the  city, 
in  order  to  be  put  in  a  safe  place,  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  father,  to 
redeem  them,  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Athenians, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  he  should  depart  out  of  Attica  in  fiVe  days' 
[A.  M.  3496.]  time.  Accordingly,  he  actually  retired  within  the  time 
limited,  and  settled  at  Sigseum,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  seated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Scamander. 

Pliny  says,  that  the  tyrants  were  driven  out  of  Athens  the  same  year 
the  kings  were  expelled  from  Rome.  Extraordinary  honors  were  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  Their  names  were  respected 
at  Athens  in  all  succeeding  ages.  Statues  were  forthwith  erected  to  them 
in  the  marjcet-place,  which  was  an  honor  never  before  conferred  on  any  man. 

Athens,  however,  did  not  immediately  enjoy  a  perfect  tranquillity.  Two 
of  her  citizens,  Clisthenes,  one  of  the  Alcmeonidse,  and  Isagoras,  who 
were  men  of  the  greatest  influence  in  the  city,  by  contending  with  each 
other  for  superiority,  created  two  considerable  factions.  The  former,  who 
had  gained  the  people  on  his  side,  made  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  their 
establishment,  and  instead  of  four  tribes,  whereof  they  consisted  before, 
divided  that  body  into  ten  tribes,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  the  ten 
sons  of  Ion,  whom  the  Greek  historians  make  the  father  and  first  founder 
of  the  nation.  Isagoras,  finding  himself  inferior  to  his  rival,  had  recourse 
to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  obliged 
Clisthenes  to  depart  from  Athens,  with  700  families  of  his  adherents.  But 
they  soon  returned,  and  were  restored  to  all  their  estates  and  fortunes. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  having  taken  offence  at  the  course  of  Athens, 
invited  Hippias  to  their  city,  and  designed  to  reinstate  him  ;  but  opposition 
to  such  interference  being  manifested  by  the  allies,  the  design  was  dropped, 
and  Hippias  retired  to  Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis  for  the  king  of 
Persia,  whom  he  persuaded  to  undertake  his  cause. 

Artaphernes  hereupon  required  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  would  rein- 
state Hippias  in  the  government ;  to  which  they  made  no  other  answer  than 
a  downright  and  absolute  refusal.  This  was  the  original  ground  and  oc- 
casion of  the  wars  between  the  Persians  and  the  Gredcs. 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

ILLUSTRIOUS   MEN,  WHO  DISTINGUISHED  THEMSELVES  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 

Homer.  Of  the  most  illustrious  of  poets,  we  know  neither  the  place 
nor  the  period  of  his  birth.  Of  the  seven  cities  that  contend  for  his  nati- 
vity, Smyrna  seems  to  have  the  best  title.  \ 

[A.  M.  3160.]  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Homer  wrote  400  years  before 
his  time,  that  is,  340  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Homer  composed  two  poems  of  the  epic  kind,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey : 
the  subject  of  the  first  is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  so  pernicious  to  the  Greeks, 
when  they  besieged  Ilion  or  Troy ;  and  that  of  the  second,  the  voyages 
and  adventures  of  Ulysses,  after  tlie  taking  of  that  city. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  nation  in  the  world,  however  learned  and  inge- 
nious, has  ever  produced  any  poems  comparable  to  his ;  and  that  whoever 
have  attempted  any  works  of  that  kind,  have  taken  their  plan  and  ideas 
from  Homer,  borrowed  all  their  .rules  from  him,  made  him  their  model, 
and  have  only  succeeded  in  proportion  to  their  success  in  copying  him. 
The  truth  is.  Homer  was  an  original  genius,  and  a  fit  model  for  the  forma- 
tion of  others. 

Hesiod.  The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
Homer.  It  is  said  that  he  was  born  at  Cumse,  a  town  in  iEolia,  but  that 
he  was  brought  up  at  Ascra,  a  little  town  in  BoBotia,  which  has  since  passed 
for  his  native  country.  Thus  Virgil  calls  him  the  old  man  of  Ascra.  We 
know  little  or  nothing  of  this  poet,  but  by  the  few  remaining  poems  of  his, 
all  in  Hexameter  verse  ;  which  are,  1st,  "  The  Works  and  Days ;"  2dly, 
**  The  Theogony ;"  or,  the  Genealogy  of  the  gods ;  3dly,  "  The  Shield  of 
Hercules  ;"  which,  by  some,  is  doubted  to  have  been  written  by  Hesiod. 

The  poetry  of  Hesiod,  in  those  places  that  are  susceptible  of  ornament, 
is  very  elegant  and  delightful,  but  not  so  sublime  and  lofty  as  that  of  Homer. 
Quintilian  reckons  him  the  chief  in  the  middle  manner  of  writing. 

[A.  M.  3280.]  Archilochus.  The  poet  Archilochus,  bom  in  Paros, 
inventor  of  the  Iambic  verse,  lived  in  the  time  of  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia. 

The  verses  of  Archilochus  were  extremely  biting  and  licentious ;  wit- 
ness tliose  he  wrote  against  Lycambes,  his  father-in-law,  which  drove  him 
to  despair.  His  poetry  was  banished  out  of  Sparta,  as  being  more  likely 
to  corrupt  the  hearts  and  morals  of  young  people,  than  to  be  useful  in  cul- 
tivating their  understanding.  We  have  only  some  very  short  fragments 
remaining  of  it. 

HiPPONAX.  This  poet  was  of  Ephesus,  and  signalized  himself  some 
years  after  Archilochus,  in  the  same  kind  of  poetry,  and  with  the  same 
force  and  vehemence.  He  was  ugly,  little,  lean,  and  slender.  Two  cele- 
brated sculptors,  w^ho  were  brothers,  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  represented 
him  in  a  ridiculous  form.  Hipponax  retorted  their  pleasantry  with  such 
keen  strokes  of  satire,  that  they  hanged  themselves  out  of  mortification : 
others  say  they  only  quitted  the  city  of  Ephesus,  where  Hipponax  lived. 

It  is  thought  he  invented  the  Scazon  verse,  in  which  the  Spondee  is  used 
instead  of  the  Iambus  in  the  sixth  foot  of  the  verse  that  bears  that  name. 

Stesichorus.  He  was  of  Himera,  a  city  in  Sicily,  and  excelled  in 
Lyric  poetry,  as  did  those  other  poets  of  whom  we  are  going  to  speak. 
Lyric  poetry  is  that,  which,  digested  into  odes  and  stanzas,  is  sung  to 
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....V  xj^  xtj,  or  10  other  such  like  instruments.  Stesichorus  flourished  betwixt 
the  87th  and  47th  Olympiads. 

Alcman.  He  was  of  Lacedcemon,  or  as  some  will  have  it,  of  Sardis, 
in  Lydia,  and  lived  much  about  the  same  time  as  Stesichorus.  Some 
moke  him  the  first  author  of  amorous  verses. 

AlcjEus.  He  was  bom  at  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos :  it  is  from  him  tliat  the 
Alcaic  verse  derived  its  name.  He  was  a  professed  enemy  to  the  tyrants 
of  Lesbos,  and  especially  to  Pittacus,  against  whom  he  particularly  in- 
veighed in  his  verses.  Quintilian  says,  that  the  style  of  Alcajus  was  close, 
magnificent,  and  chaste ;  and  to  complete  his  character,  adds,  that  he  very 
much  resembled  Homer. 

SiMONiDES.  This  poet  was  a  native  of  Coos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean 
sea.  He  continued  to  flourish  at  the  time  of  Xerxes's  expedition.  He 
excelled  principally  in  elegy.  The  invention  of  local  memory  is  ascribed 
to  him.  At  24  years  oi  age  he  disputed  for,  and  carried  the  prize  of 
poetry. 

The  answer  he  gave  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  asked  him  what 
God  was,  is  much  celebrated.  The  poet  desired  a  day  to  consider  the 
question.  On  the  morrow  he  asked  two  days;  and  whenever  he  was 
called  upon  for  his  answer,  he  still  doubled  the  time.  The  king,  surprised 
bX  this  behavior,  demanded  his  reason  for  it. — It  is,  replied  Simonides,  be- 
cause the  more  I  consider  the  question,  the  more  obscure  it  seems. 

Sappho.  She  was  of  the  same  place,  and  lived  at  the  same  time  with 
Alceeus.  The  Sapphic  verse  took  its  name  from  her.  She  composed  a 
considerable  number  of  poems,  of  which  there  are  but  two  remaining ; 
which  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  the  praises  given  her  in  all  ages,  for 
the  beauty,  pathetic  sofbiess,  numbers,  harmony,  and  infinite  graces  of  her 
poetry,  are  not  without  foundation.  She  was  called  the  tenth  muse ;  and 
the  people  of  Mitylene  engraved  her  image  upon  their  money. 

Anacreon.  This  poet  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia.  He  lived  in  the 
72d  Olympiad.  Anacreon  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  the  court  of 
Polycrates,  that  happy  tyrant  of  Samos ;  and  not  only  shared  in  all  his 
pleasures,  but  was  of  his  council.  Plato  tells  us,  that  Hipparchus,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  sent  a  vessel  of  50  oars  for  Anacreon,  and  wrote 
him  a  most  obliging  letter. 

OF   THE   SEVEN   WISE   MEN   OF   GREECE. 

Thales,  the  Milesian.  If  Cicero  is  to  be  believed,  Thales  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  seven  wise  men.  It  was  he  that  laid  the  first  foundations 
of  philosophy  in  Greece,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sect  called  the  Ionic  sect ; 
because  he,  the  founder  of  it,  was  born  in  the  country  of  Ionia. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  studied  astronomy  ;  he  had  exactly 
foretold  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Astyages,  king  of  Media. 

He  was  also  the  first  that  fixed  the  term  and  duration  of  the  solar  year 
among  the  Grecians. 

When  Thales  travelled  into  Egypt,  he  discovered  an  easy  and  certain 
method  of  taking  the  exact  height  of  the  pyramids,  by  observing  the 
time  when  the  shadow  of  a  body  is  equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the 
body  itself. 
-   [A.  M.  3457.]    He  was  born  the  first  year  of  the  35th,  and  died  the 
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first  year  of  the  58th  Olympiad ;  consequently  he  lived  to  be  above  90 
years  of  age. 

Solon.     His  life  has  been  already  related  at  length. 

Chilo.  He  was  a  Lacedsemonian ;  very  little  is  related  of  him.  .£sop 
asked  him  one  day,  how  Jupiter  employed  himself?  "  In  humbling  those," 
said  he,  ''  that  exalt  themselves,  and  exalting  those  that  abase  themselves." 

He  died  of  joy  at  Pisa,  upon  seeing  his  son  gain  the  prize  of  boxing,  at 
the  Olympic  games.     His  death  occurred  about  the  52d  Olympiad. 

PiTTACTJS.  He  was  of  Mitylene,  a  city  of  Lesbos.  Joining  with  the 
brothers  of  Alcaeus,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  and  with  Alcseus  himself,  who 
was  at  tlie  head  of  the  exiled  party,  he  drove  the  tyrant  who  had  usurped 
the  government  out  of  that  island. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mitylene,  being  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  gave  Fit- 
tacus  the  command  of  the  army.  To  spare  the  blood  of  his  fellow.citizens, 
h.)  offered  to  fight  Phrynon,  the  enemy's  general,  in  single  combat.  The 
el  lallenge  was  accepted.  Pittacus  was  victorious,  and  killed  his  adversary. 
T  he  Mitylenians,  out  of  gratitude,  with  unanimous  consent,  conferred  the 
sovereignty  of. the  city  upon  him;  which  he  accepted,  and  behaved  him- 
self with  so  much  moderation  and  wisdom,  that  he  was  always  respected 
41  id  beloved  by  his  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alcseus,  who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  all  tyrants,. did 
tiU  spare  Pittacus  in  his  verses,  notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  his  gov- 
mnment  and  temper,  but  inveighed  severely  against  him.  The  poet  fell 
afterwards  into  Pittacus's  hands,  who  was  so  far  from  taking  revenge,  thcit 
111)  gave  him  his  liberty. 

After  having  governed  ten  years,  with  great  equity  and  wisdom,  he  vol- 
t  iitarily  resigned  his  authority,  and  retired.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  proof 
da  good  government  was  to  engage  the  subjects  not  to  be  afraid  of  their 
f  I  ince,  but  to  be  afraid  for  him.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  man 
fiiiould  ever  give  himself  the  liberty  of  speaking  ill  of  a  friend,  or  even  of 
a^h  enemy.     He  died  in  the  52d  Olympiad. 

Bias.  We  know  but  very  little  of  Bias.  He  obliged  Alyattes,  king  of 
Iiydia,  by  a  stratagem,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Priene,  where  he  was  bom. 
The  city  was  hard  pressed  with  famine ;  upon  which  he  caused  two  mules 
to  be  fattened,  and  contrived  a  way  to  have  them  pass  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  good  condition  they  were  in  astonished  the  king,  who,  there- 
upon sent  deputies  into  the  city,  upon  pretence  of  offering  terms  of  peace, 
but  really  to  observe  the  state  of  the  town  and  people.*  Bias,  guessing  their 
errand,  had  ordered  the  granaries  to  be  filled  with  great  heaps  of  sand,  and 
those  heaps  to  be  covered  with  com.  When  the  deputies  retumed,  and 
made  report  to  the  king  of  the  great  plenty  of  provisions  they  had  seen  in 
the  city,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  concluded  a  treaty,  and  raised  the  siege. 
One  of  the  maxims  Bias  particularly  taught  and  recommended,  was  to  do 
all  the  good  we  can,  and  ascribe  all  the  glory  of  it  to  the  gods. 

Cleobulus.  We  know  as  little  of  him  as  of  the  former.  He  was  bom 
at  Lindos,  a  town  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes ;  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  in  Caria. 
He  invited  Solon  to  come  and  live  with  him,  when  Pisistratus  had  usurped 
the  sovereignty  of  Athens. 

Periander.  He  is  numbered  among  the  wise  men,  though  he  was  a 
tyrant  of  Corinth.  When  he  had  first  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  he 
ivrote  to  Thraeybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  to  know  what  measures  he  should 
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take  with  his  newly.acquired  subjects.  The  latter  led  the  messenger  into  a 
field  of  wheat,  where,  in  walking  along,  he  beat  down  with  his  cane  all  the 
ears  of  corn  that  were  higher  than  the  rest.  Periander  perfectly  well 
understood  the  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  answer,  which  was  a  tacit  inti- 
mation that,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  life,  he  should  cut  off  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Corinthian  citizens.  But,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch, 
reriander  did  not  relish  so  cruel  advice. 

Instead  of  some  of  these  seven  wise  men,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  some 
people  have  substituted  others ;  as  Anacharsis,  for  example,  Myso,  Epi- 
menides,  Pherecydes.     The  first  of  these  is  the  most  known  in  history. 

Anachaesis.  Long  before  Solon's  time,  the  Nomad  Scythians  were  in 
great  reputation  for  their  simplicity,  frugality,  temperance,  and  justice. 
Homer  calls  them  a  very  just  nation.  Anacharsb  was  one  of  these  Scythi-' 
ans,  and  of  the  royal  family.  His  good  sense,  profound  knowledge,  and' 
great  experience,  made  him  pass  for  one  of  the  seven  wise  men.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  in  verse  upon  the  art  military,  and  composed  another  tract  on  the 
law«  of  Scythia. 

ifisop.  I  rank  jEsop  with  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  because  he  taught, 
true  wisdom  with  far  more  art  than  they  do  who  teach  it  by  rules  and 
definitions. 

Maop  was  by  birth  a  Phrygian.  As  to  his  mind,  he  had  abundance  of 
wit ;  but  with  regard  to  his  body,  he  was  hump-backed,  little,  crooked,  de* 
formed,  and  of  a  very  uncomely  countenance,  having  scarce  the  figure  of  a 
man ;  and  for  a  considerable  time,  was  almost  without  the  use  of  speech.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  slave ;  and  the  merchant  who  had  bought  him,  found  it 
very  dificult  to  dispose  of  him,  so  extremely  were  people  shocked  at  his 
unsightly  figure  and  deformity. 

The  first  master  he  served  sent  him  to  labor  in  the  fields ;  either  be- 
cause he  thought  him  incapable  of  any  better  employment,  or  only  to  re- 
move so  disagreeable  an  object  from  his  sight. 

He  was  ailerwards  sold  to  a  philosopher  named  Xanthus.  I  should  never 
have  done,  were  I  to  relate  all  the  strokes  of  wit,  the  sprightly  repartees, 
and  the  arch  and  humorous  circumstances  of  his  words  and  behavior. 

JE^p  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  his  liberty.  One  of  the  first  uses 
he  made  of  it  was  to  go  to  Croesus,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  reputation 
and  fame,  had  been  long  desirous  of  seeing  him.  The  strange  deformity 
of  iEsop's  person  at  first  shocked  the  king,  and  much  abated  the  good 
opinion  he  had  conceived  of  him.  But  the  beauty  of  his  mind  soon  dis- 
covered  itself  through  the  coarse  veil  that  covered  it,  and  Croesus  found,  as 
JE^p  said  on  another  occasion,  that  we  ought  not  to  consider  the  form  of 
the  vessel,  but  the  quality  of  the  liquor  it  contains. 

He  made  several  voyages  into  Greece,  either  for  pleasure,  or  upon  the 
affairs  of  Crcesus. 

It  is  doubted  whether  the  fables  of  iEsop,  such  as  we  have  them,  are  all 
his,  at  least,  in  regard  to  the  expression.  Great  part  of  them  are  ascribed 
to  Planudes,  who  wrote  his  life,  and  lived  in  the  14th  century. 

The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  his  memoiy. 
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PLAN. 

1  Ids  Book  oontaiafl  the  Hiitoiyof  the  Peniani  and  Grecians,  in  the  reigniof  Darius  I.  and  Xerxes  I.» 

during  the  space  of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  34S3  to  the  year  3531. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE    HiSTORY   OF   DARIUS,  CONNECTED   WITH    THAT 

OF  THE   QREEK8. 

Before  Darius  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  called  Ochus.  At  his  acces- 
sion, he  took  the  name  of  Darius.     He  reigned  thirty  years. 

SKCTION    I.  —  DARITTS'S    MARRIAGES.  —  THE   IMPOSITION   OF   TRIBUTES.  —  THE 
JEWS   PERMITTED   TO  CARRT  ON  THE   BUILDING  OF   THEIR   TEMPLE. 

Before  Darius  was  elected  king,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Grobryas, 
nhose  name  is  not  known.  Artabarzanes,  his  eldest  son  by  her,  afterwards 
disputed  the  empire  with  Xerxes. 

[A.  M.  8483.  Ant.  J.  C.  521.]  When  Darius  was  seated  on  the  throne, 
the  better  to  secure  himself  therein,  he  married  two  of  Cyrus's  daughters, 
Atossa  and  Aristona.  The  former  had  been  wife  to  Cambyses,  her  own 
brother,  and  afterwards  to  Sraerdis  the  Magian,  during  the  time  he  possessed 
the  throne.  Aristona  was  still  a  virgin,  when  Darius  married  her ;  and, 
of  all  his  wives,  was  the  person  he  most  loved.  He  likewise  married  Par- 
mys,  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses ;  as,  also,  Phe- 
dyma,  daughter  of  Otanes,  by  whose  management  the  imposture  of  the 
Magian  was  discovered.  By  these  wives  he  had  a  great  number  of  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Darius,  when  he  was  settled  in  the  throne,  was 
to  regulate  the  state  of  the  provinces,  and  to  put  his  finances  into  good  order. 

In  order  the  better  to  regulate  the  administration  of  his  finances,  he 
divided  the  whole  empire  into  twenty  districts  or  governments,  each  of 
which  was  annually  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  satrap  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  natural  subjects,  that  is,  the  Persians,  were  exempt  from 
all  imposts. 

History  observes  that  Darius,  in  imposing  these  tributes,  showed  great 
wisdom  and  moderation. 
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The  several  sums  levied  by  the  imposition  of  these  tributes  or  taxes,  as 
far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  calculation  of  Herodotus,  which  is  attended 
with  great  difficulties,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  about  40,000,000  per 
annum,  French,  or  something  less  than  $10,000,000. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  king's  reign,  which  was  but  the  second,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  computations,  the  Samaritans  excited  new  troubles  against 
the  Jews.  In  the  preceding  reigns,  they  had  procured  an  order  to  prohibit 
the  Jews  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
But  upon  the  lively  exhortation  of  the  prophets,  and  the  express  order  of 
God,  the  Israelites  had  lately  resumed  the  work,  which  had  been  interrupted 
for  several  years,  and  carried  it  on  with  great  vigor.  The  Samaritans  had 
recourse  to  their  ancient  practices  to  prevent  them.  To  this  end,  they  ap- 
plied to  Tatnai,  whom  Darius  had  made  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Upon  their  representation,  the  governor  thought  fit  to 
go  himself  to  Jerusalem.  And  being  a  person  of  great  equity  and  mode- 
ration, when  he  had  inspected  the  work,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed 
violently,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it  without  any  farther  deliberation ;  but  in- 
quired of  the  Jewish  elders,  what  license  they  had  for  entering  upon  a  work 
of  that  nature.  The  Jews  hereupon  producing  the  edict  of  Cyrus  made  in 
their  behalf,  he  sent  an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  king,  and  desired  to 
know  his  pleasure.  He  gave  the  king  a  true  representation,  acquainting 
him  with  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which  the  Jews  alleged  in  their  justification, 
and  desiring  him  to  order  the  registers  to  be  consulted,  and  to  send  him  in- 
structions of  what  he  thought  fit  to  order  in  the  affair.  Darius  having 
commanded  the  registers  to  be  examined,  the  edict  was  found  at  Bcbatana, 
in  Media,  the  place  where  Cyrus  was  at  the  time  of  its  being  granted.  There- 
upon Darius,  having  a  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  that  prince,  confirmed 
his  edict,  and  caused  another  to  be  drawn  up,  wherein  the  former  was  re- 
ferred to,  and  ratified.  The  Scripture  informs  us,  that  it  was  God  himself 
who  influenced  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  king,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
favorable  disposition  to  the  Jews. 

By  virtue  of  this  edict,  the  Jews  were  not  only  authorized  to  proceed  ia 
the  building  of  their  temple,  but  all  the  expenses  thereof  were  also  to  be 
furnished  to  them  out  of  the  taxes  and  imposts  of  the  province. 

The  same  prince,  some  time  after,  gave  a  still  more  signal  proof  of  his 
love  for  justice,  and  his  abhorrence  for  accusers  and  informers :  I  mean  the 
famous  edict  published  by  this  prince  against  Haman,  in  favor  of  the  Jews, 
at  the  request  of  Esther,  whom  the  king  had  taken  to  his  bed  in  the  room  of 
Vashti,  one  of  his  wives.  According  to  Archbishop  Usher,  this  Vashti  is  the 
same  person  as  is  called  by  profane  writers  Atossa ;  and  Ahasuerus  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  the  same  as  Darius ;  but,  according  to  others,  it  is  Artaxerxes. 

SECTION   II. — REVOLT   AND   REDUCTION   OF   BABYLON. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  Darius,  Babylon  revolted,  and  could 
not  be  reduced  till  afler  a  siege  of  twenty  months.  The  Babylonians, 
taking  advantage  of  the  revolution  that  happened  in  Persia,  first  on  the 
death  of  Cambyses,  and  afterwards  on  the  massacre  of  the  Magians,  made 
secretly,  for  four  years  together,  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war.  When 
they  thought  the  city  sufficiently  stored  with  provisions,  for  many  years, 
they  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion^  which  obliged  Darius  to  besiege  them 
with  all  his  forces. 
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To  make  their  provisions  last  the  longer,  each  man  having  reserved  his 
favorite  wife  and  maid-servant,  they  put  to  death  every  other  person  in  the 
oity. 

The  Persians  besieged  them  with  vigor  for  eighteen  months,  but  saw  no 
prospect  of  success.  At  length,  Zopyrus,  one  of  Darius's  chief  officers, 
mutilated  and  gashed  his  own  face  and  body  horribly,  and  in  that  condition 
passed  over  to  the  enemy,  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  his  sovereign,  in 
having  wantonly  thus  abused  him.  He  was  received  as  a  deserter,  and, 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Babylonians  by  the  success  of  his  plans  of 
«i(ition,  was  at  length  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  city. 
When  he  had  made  all  requisite  arrangements,  he  opened  the  gates  to 
Darius. 

As  powerful  as  this  prince  was,  he  found  himself  incapable  of  making  a 
ikufficient  recompense  for  so  great  a  service ;  and  he  used  oflen  to  say,  that 
he  would  with  pleasure  s€u;rifice  a  hunded  Babylons,  if  he  had  them,  to 
iestore  Zopyrus  to  the  condition  he  was  in  before  he  inflicted  that  cruel 
I'/eatment  upon  himself.  He  settled  upon  him,  during  life,  the  whole  reve- 
nue of  this  opulent  city,  and  heaped  all  the  honors  upon  him  that  a  king 
could  possibly  confer  upon  a  subject.  Megabyzus,  who  commanded  the 
IP'ersian  army  in  Egypt  against  the  Athenians,  was  son  to  this  Zopyrus ; 
nad  that  Zopryus  who  went  over  to  the  Athenians  as  a  deserter,  was  his 
grandson. 

Darius  ordered  the  100  gates  of  Babylon  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all  the 
walls  to  be  entirely  demolished,  that  she  might  never  more  be  in  a  condi- 
bon  to  rebel  against  him.  He  caused  3,000  of  those  who  were  principally 
ooncemed  in  the  revolt  to  be  impaled,  and  granted  a  pardon  to  all  the  rest. 
And,  in  order  to  hinder  the  depopulation  of  the  city,  he  caused  50,000 
'vomen  to  be  brought  from  the  several  provinces  of  his  empire,  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  whom  the  inhabitants  had  so  cruelly  destroyed  at  the.  be- 
ginning of  the  siege.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Babylon ;  and  thus  did  God 
execute  his  vengeance  on  that  impious  city,  for  the  cruelty  she  had  exer- 
cised  towards  the  Jews. 

SECTION  III. — ^DARIITS  PREPARES  FOR  AN  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  SCYTHIANS. 
— ^A  DIGRESSION  UPON  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THAT  NATION. 

After  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Darius  made  great  preparations  for  the 
war  against  the  Scythians,  who  inhabited  that  large  tract  of  land  which 
lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais.  His  pretence  for  undertaking 
this  war  was,  to  be  revenged  of  that  nation  for  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  their 
ancestors :  a  very  frivolous  pretext  for  reviving  a  quarrel  which  had  ceased 
120  years  before. 

A   DIGRESSION  CONCERNING  THE  SCYTHIANS. 

Scythians  formerly  inhabited  the  northern  parts  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  I  design  here  to  treat  of  those  in  Europe.  Historians  describe 
ihem  so  differently,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  there  were  different  nations 
bearing  the  same  name.  Some  are  represented  as  most  just  and  moderate ; 
others,  as  fierce  and  barbarous. 

Strabo  quotes  authors,  who  speak  of  Scythians  on  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  who  cut  the  throats  of  strangers,  ate  their  flesh,  and  made  drinking 
cups  of  their  skulls.    Herodotus  says  that  Scythians  ofiAr  human  sacnfioes 
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tD  Mars.  Their  manner  of  making  treaties,  according  to  this  author's 
account,  was  very  strange  and  particular.  They  first  poured  wine 
into  a  lai^e  earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their 
arms  with  a  knife,' let  some  of  their  blood  run  into  the  wine,  tmd  stained 
likewise  their  armor  therein ;  afler  which  they  themselves,  and  all  that 
were  present,  drank  of  that  liquor,  making  the  strongest  imprecations 
against  the  person  that  should  violate  the  treaty. 

Justin  states  that  the  Scythians  lived  in  great  innocence  and  simplicity. 
They  were  ignorant  of  all  arts  and  sciences ;  but  then  they  were  equally 
unacquainted  with  vice.  They  did  not  make  any  division  of  lands  among 
themselves :  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  do  it,  since  they  did  not  apply 
themselves  to  cultivate  it.  They  wandered  continually  with  their  cattls 
and  their  flocks  from  country  to  country,  and  carried  their  wives  and  chiU 
dren  along  with  them  in  wagons,  covered  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  which 
were  their  only  habitations.  Justice  was  maintained  among  them,  through 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  people,  without  any  compulsion  of  laws,  with 
which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted.  No  crime  was  more  severely  pun- 
ished among  them  than  thefl  and  robbery.  They  coveted  neither  silver 
nor  gold;  and  made  milk  and  honey  their  principal  diet.  They  were 
strangers  to  the  use  of  linen  or  woollen  manufactures ;  and  to  defend  them« 
selves  from  the  cold  weather,  they  made  use  of  the  skins  of  beasts. 

Strabo  informs  us  that  these  simple  manners  were  corrupted  by  inter* 
course  with  the  Romans.  They  were  in  their  vigor  when  Darius  attacked 
them. 

SBCTION   IV. — ^DARIirs's  EXPEDITION   AOAmST  THE   SCYTHIANS. 

The  real  motive  of  Darius  in  the  invasion  of  Scythia,  was  ambition* 
His  brother  Artabanes  in  vain  remonstrated,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  expedition.  He  departed  from  Susa  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  700,000  men ;  and  his  fleet,  consisting  of  600  sail  of  ships,  was  chiefly 
manned  with  lonians,  and  other  Grecian  nations,  that  dwelt  upon  the  sea. 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Hellespont.  He  marched  his  army  towards 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which  he  passed  upon  a  bridge  of  boats :  after 
which,  having  made  himself  master  of  all  Thrace,  he  came  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  otherwise  called  the  Ister,  where  he  had  ordered  his  fleet 
to  join  him.  In  several  places  on  his  march  he  caused  pillars  to  be  erected, 
with  magnificent  inscriptions,  in  one  of  which  he  suflered  himself  to  be 
called,  '*  the  best  and  handsomest  man  living." 

When  the  army  had  passed  the  Danube  upon  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  king 
was  for  having  the  bridge  broken  down,  that  his  army  might  not  be  weak- 
ened by  leaving  a  detachment  of  troops  to  guard  it.  But  one  of  his  ofiScers 
represented  to  him  that  it  might  be  proper  to  keep  that  as  a  resource,  in 
case  the  war  with  the  Scythians  should  prove  unfortunate.  The  king  as- 
sented to  this  opinion,  and  committed  the  guarding  of  the  bridge  to  the  care 
of  the  lonians,  who  built  it,  giving  them  leave  to  go  back  to  their  own 
country,  if  he  did  not  return  in  the  space  of  two  months :  he  then  pro- 
ceeded on  his  march  to  Scythia. 

As  soon  as  the  Scythians  were  informed  that  Darius  was  marching 
against  them,  they  immediately  entered  into  consultation  upon  the  measures 
necessary  to  be  taken.  They  were  very  sensible  that  they  were  not  in  a 
oobditJQO  to  naiat  so  fcrnudaUe  oa  eaeiny  alone.    They  applied  thexefi>ria» 
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to  all  the  neighboring  people,  and  desired  their  assistance,  alleging  that  the 
danger  was  general  and  concerned  them  all.  Some  returned  favorable 
answers ;  others  absolutely  refused  to  enter  into  a  war,  which  they  said 
did  not  regard  them. 

One  wise  precaution  taken  by  the  Scythians,  was  to  secure  their  wives 
and  children  by  sending  them  in  carriages  to  the  most  northern  parts  of 
the  country,  and  with  them  all  their  herds  and  flocks,  reserving  nothing 
but  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  army.  Another  precaution 
was  to  fill  up  all  their  wells,  and  stop  up  their  springs,  and  to  consume  all 
the  forage  in  those  parts  through  which  the  Persian  army  were  to  pass. 
This  done,  they  marched  with  their  allies  against  the  enemy,  not  with  the 
view  of  giving  him  battle,  but  to  draw  him  into  such  places  as  best  suited 
their  interest.  Whenever  the  Persians  seemed  disposed  to  attack  them, 
Ihey  still  retired  farther  up  into  the  country ;  and  thereby  drew  them  on 
from  place  to  place,  into  the  territories  of  those  nations  that  had  refused  to 
inter  into  alliance  with  them,  whose  lands  became  a  prey  to  the  two  armies 
(if  the  Persians  and  Scythians. 

Darius,  wearied  of  these  tedious  pursuits,  sent  a  herald  to  the  king  of 
'he  Scythiaris,  whose  name  was  Indathyrsus,  with  this  message : — ^*'  Prince 
>f  the  Scythians,  wherefore  dost  thou  continually  fly  before  me  1  Why 
dost  thou  not  stop,  either  to  give  me  battle,  if  thou  belie  vest  thyself  able 
til  encounter  me,  or,  if  thou  thinkest  thyself  too  weak,  to  acknowledge  thy 
master,  by  presenting  him  with  earth  and  water  ?"  Indathyrsus  sent  the 
fiillowing  answer : — "  If  I  fly  before  thee,  prince  of  the  Persians,  it  is  not 
b<!cause  I  fear  thee :  what  I  do  now,  is  no  more  than  what  I  am  used  to  do 
ill  time  of  peace.  We  Scythians  have  neither  cities  nor  lands  to  defend  : 
I  r  thou  hast  a  mind  to  force  us  to  come  to  an  engagement,  come  and  attack 
t)]e  tombs  of  our  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  find  what  manner  of  men  we  are. 
As  to  the  title  of  master  which  thou  assumest,  keep  it  for  other  nations 
than  the  Scythians.  For  my  part,  I  acknowledge  no  other  master  than 
the  great  Jupiter,  one  of  ray  own  ancestors,  and  the  goddess  Vesta." 

The  farther  Darius  advanced  into  the  country,  the  greater  hardships  his 
army  was  exposed  to.  Just  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
there  came  a  herald  from  the  Scythian  prince,  commissioned  to  present  to 
Darius  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows.  The  king  desired  to  know 
the  meaning  of  those  gifts.  Grobryas,  one  of  the  seven  lords  that  had  de< 
posed  the  Magieui  impostor,  expounded  the  enigma  in  the  following  manner : 
"  Know,"  says  he  to  the  Persians,  "  that  unless  you  can  fiy  in  the  air  like 
birds,  or  hide  yourselves  in  the  earth  like  mice,  or  dive  under  the  water 
like  frogs,  you  shall  in  no  wise  be  able  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  Scythians." 

And,  indeed,  the  whole  Persian  army,  marching  in  a  vast,  uncultivated, 
and  barren  country,  completely  destitute  of  water,  was  reduced  to  a  most 
deplorable  condition. 

Darius  was  at  last  forced  to  abandon  his  imprudent  enterprise.  There- 
fore, as  soon  as  night  came,  the  Persians,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  lighted  a 
great  number  of  fires  as  usual ;  and  leaving  the  old  men  and  the  sick  be- 
hind  them  in  the  camp,  together  with  all  their  asses,  which  made  a  suffi- 
cient  noise,  they  marched  with  all  possible  haste  to  the  Danube.  The 
Scythians  did  not  perceive  they  were  gone  till  the  next  morning ;  where, 
upon  they  immediately  sent  a  considerable  detaqhment  to  the  Danube :  this 
detaehmenty  being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  roads  of  the  country. 
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arrived  at  the  bridge  a  considerable  time  before  the  Persians.  The  Scy- 
thians had  sent  expresses  beforehand  to  persuade  the  lonians  to  break  the 
bridge,  and  to  return  to  their  own  country  ;  and  the  latter  had  promised  to 
do  it,  but  without  intending  to  execute  their  promise.  The  Scythians  now 
pressed  them  to  it  more  earnestly. 

The  lonians  consulted  upon  the  affair.  Miltiades,  an  Athenian,  who 
w€w  prince  of  Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
was  of  opinion  that  they  should  embrace  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  liberty  of  Ionia.  All  the  other  commanders  yielded  to  his 
sentiments,  except  Hystiajus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus.  He  represented  to  tho 
Ionian  generals,  that  their  fortune  was  linked  with  that  of  Darius  ;  that  it 
was  under  that  prince's  protection  each  of  them  was  master  of  his  own 
city ;  and  if  the  power  of  the  Persians  should  sink  or  decline,  the  cities  of 
Ionia  would  not  fail  to  depose  their  tyrants,  and  recover  their  freedom. 
All  the  other  chiefs  embraced  his  opinion.  But,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
Scythians,  and  hinder  them  from  undertaking  anything,  they  declared  that 
they  had  resolved  to  retire ;  and  the  better  to  carry  on  the  fraud,  they  ac- 
tually began  to  break  one  end  of  the  bridge,  exhorting  the  Scythians  at  the 
same  time  to  do  their  part,  to  return  speedily  back  to  meet  the  common 
enemy,  to  attack  and  defeat  them.  The  Scythians,  being  too  credulous, 
retired,  and  were  deceived  a  second  time. 

They  missed  Darius,  who  had  taken  a  different  route  from  that  in  which 
they  expected  to  come  up  with  him.  He  arrived  by  night  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  and  finding  it  broken  dowri,  he  no  longer  doubted  but  the 
lonians  were  gone,  and  consequently  he  should  be  ruined.  He  made  his 
people  call  out  with  a  loud  voice  for  Hystiseus,  the  Milesian,  who  at  last 
answered,  and  put  the  king  out  of  his  anxiety.  They  entirely  repaired 
the  bridge ;  so  that  Darius  repassed  the  Danube,  and  came  back  into 
Thrace.  There  he  left  Megabyzus,  one  of  his  chief  generals,  with  part 
of  his  army,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that  country,  and  entirely  reduce 
it  to  his  obedience.  After  which  he  repassed  the  Bospliorus  with  the  rest 
of  his  troops,  and  went  to  Sardis,  where  he  spent  tho  winter  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year  following,  in  order  to  refresh  his  army. 

Darius,  having  learned  liiat  he  owed  his  safety  to  Hystiseus,  gave  him 
Mircina  of  Edonia,  a  territory  upon  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  together 
with  the  liberty  of  building  a  city  there.  Megabyzus,  the  governor  of 
Thrace,  perceiving  as  Hystiaeus  progressed  with  the  project  of  founding 
a  city,  that  it  would  be  extremely  perilous  to  the  king's  interests,  as  the 
location  selected  was  one  of  peculiar  advantages,  and  the  founder  a  man 
of  enterprize  and  ambition,  informed  the  king  to  that  effect,  who  recalled 
HystisBus,  and  kept  him  near  his  own  person.  Aristagoras  was  left  to 
govern  Miletus. 

While  Megabyzus  was  in  Thrace,  he  sent  several  Persian  noblemen  to 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  require  him  to  give  earth  and  water  to 
Darius  his  master,  the  usual  form  of  one  prince's  submitting  to  another : 
Amyntas  readily  complied  with  that  request,  and  paid  all  imaginable  honor 
to  the  envoys.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  an  entertainment  which  he 
made  for  them,  they  desired  that  the  ladies  might  be  brought  in,  a  thing 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  country :  the  king,  however,  would  not  ven- 
ture to  refuse  them.  The  Persian  noblemen  being  heated  with  wine,  did 
not  observe*  a  due  decorum  towards  those  princesses.    The  king's  son, 
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Alexander,  could  not  see  his  mother  and  sister  treated  in  such  a  manner, 
without  indignation.  Wherefore,  upon  some  pretence  he  contrived  to  send 
the  ladies  out  of  the  room,  as  if  they  were  to  return  again  presently :  and 
had  the  precaution  to  get  the  king,  his  father,  also  out  of  the  company. 
In  this  interval,  he  caused  some  young  men  to  be  dressed  like  women,  and 
to  be  armed  with  poignards  under  their  garments.  These  pretended  ladies 
came  into  the  room  instead  of  the  others ;  and  when  the  Persians  began  to 
treat  them  as  they  had  before  treated  the  princesses,  they  drew  out  their 
poignards,  and  killed  not  only  the  noblemen,  but  every  one  of  their  attend- 
ants. The  news  of  this  slaughter  soon  reached  Susa  ;  and  the  king  ap. 
pointed  commissioners  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter ;  but  Alexander, 
by  the  power  of  bribes  and  presents,  stifled  tlie  alTair,  so  that  it  came  to 
nothing. 

The  Scythians,  to  be  revenged  of  Darius  for  invading  their  country, 
passed  the  Danube,  and  ravaged  all  that  part  of  Thrace  that  had  submitted 
to  the  Persians,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont.  Miltiades,  to  avoid  their  fury, 
abandoned  the  Chersonesus:  but  after  the  enemy  retired,  he  returned 
thither,  and  was  restored  to  the  same  power  he  had  before  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country. 

SECTIOn   V. DARros's   CONQUEST   OF   INDIA. 

[A.  M.  3496.]  About  the  thirteenth  year  of  Darius's  reign,  this  prince, 
ambitious  of  extending  his  dominion  eastwards,  resolved,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate his  conquests,  to  get  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  country.  To  this  end, 
he  caused  a  fleet'to  be  fitted  out  at  Caspatyra,  a  city  upon  the  Indus,  and 
:iit  several  other  places  on  the  same  river,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic 
iScythia.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Scylax,  a  Grecian  of 
Caryandia,  a  town  of  Caria,  who  was  well  versed  in  maritime  aflairs.  His 
orders  were,  to  sail  down  that  river,  and  get  all  the  knowledge  he  could  of 
the  country  on  both  sides ;  to  pass  thence  into  the  Southern  ocean,  and 
afterwards  to  the  west,  and  return  that  way  to  Persia.  Scylax  sailed  quite 
down  the  river  Indus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the  strait  of  Babel  mandel ; 
and  afler  a  voyage  of  30  months  from  the  time  of  his  setting  out  from 
Caspatyra,  he  arrived  in  Egypt  at  the  same  port  whence  Nechao,  king  of 
Egypt,  had  formerly  sent  the  Phoenicians  in  his  service,  with  orders  to 
sail  round  the  coeist  of  Africa.  Probably  this  was  the  same  port  where 
now  stands  the  town  of  Suez.  Thence  Scvlax  returned  to  Susa,  where  he 
gave  Darius  an  account  of  all  his  discoveries.  Darius  afterwards  entered 
India  with  an  army,  and  subjected  all  that  vast  country. 

SECTION   VI. THE   REVOLT   OF   THE   lONIANS. 

[A.  M.  3500.]  Darius  had  given  his  brother  Artaphernes  the  govern- 
ment of  Sardis,  and  made  Otanes  commander  in  Thrace,  and  the  adjacent 
countries  along  the  sea-coast,  in  the  room  of  Megabyzus. 

Naxos  was  the  most  important  island  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  .£gean  sea. 
In  a  sedition  the  principal  inhabitants  having  been  overpowered  by  the  po- 
pulace, many  of  the  richest  families  were  banished  out  of  the  island.  They 
fled  to  Miletus,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  Aristagoras,  to  reinstate 
them.  He  was  sovernor  of  that  city,  as  lieutenant  to  Hystiseus,  to  whom 
he  was  both  nephew  and  son-in-law,  and  whom  Darius  had  carried  with 
him  to  Susa.    Aristagoras  promised  the  assistance  Uiej  desired. 
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He  therefore  went  to  Sardis,  and  communicated  the  affair  to  Artaphemes. 
He  represented  to  him  that  this  was  a  very  favorable  opportunity  for  redu- 
<ang  Naxos  under  the  power  of  Darius;  that  if  he  were  once  master  of 
that  island  all  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades  would  fall  into  his  hands,  which 
would  give  the  king  a  free  passage  into  Greece,  and  the  means  of  subject- 
ing all  that  country ;  and  that  100  ships  would  be  sufficient  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  enterprise.  Artaphernes  was  so  pleased  with  the  project,  that 
instead  of  100  vessels,  which  Aristagoras  required,  he  promised  him  200, 
in  case  he  obtained  the  king's  consent  to  the  expedition.  The  king  very 
readily  approved  the  enterprise. 

Artaphemes  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  executing  it.  The 
better  to  conceal  his  design,  he  spread  a  report  that  his  fleet  was  going 
towards  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  spring  following,  he  sent  the  number  of 
ships  he  had  promised,  to  Miletus  under  the  command  of  Megabates  a  Per- 
sian nobleman.  But  being  directed  in  his  commission  to  obey  the  orders 
of  Aristagoras,  this  high-spirited  Persian  could  not  bear  to  be  under  the 
command  of  an  Ionian.  The  pique  rose  so  high,  that  Megabates  to  be 
revenged  of  Aristagoras,  gave  the  Naxians  secret  intelligence  of  the  de- 
sign formed  against  them.  Upon  which  they  made  such  preparations  for 
their  defence,  that  the  Persians,  after  having  spent  four  months  in  besieging 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  consumed  all  their  provisions,  were  obliged 
to  retire. 

This  project  having  thus  miscarried,  Megabates  threw  all  the  blame 
upon  Aristagoras,  and  entirely  ruined  his  credit  with  Artaphernes.  The 
Ionian  instantly  foresaw  that  this  accident  would  be  attended  with  his  ruin. 
The  desperate  situation  to  which  he  was  reduced,  made  him  think  of  re- 
volting from  the  king  to  save  himself.  No  sooner  had  he  formed  this  de- 
sign, than  a  messenger  came  to  him  from  Hystiseus,  who  gave  him  the 
same  counsel.  Hystiseus,  who  had  now  been  some  years  at  the  Persian 
court,  having  an  ardent  desire  to  return  to  his  own  country,  thought  this 
the  most  likely  means  of  accomplishing  his  wish,  and  therefore  gave  Aris- 
tagoras that  counsel.  He  flattered  himself,  that  in  case  any  troubles 
arose  in  Ionia,  he  could  prevail  with  Darius  to  send  him  thither  to  appease 
them.  As  soon  as  Aristagoras  found  his  design  seconded  by  the  orders  of 
Hystiseus,  he  imparted  them  to  the  principal  persons  of  Ionia,  whom  he 
found  extremely  well  disposed  to  enter  into  his  views. 

[A.  M.  3502.]  The  people  of  Tyre,  having  been  reduced  to  slavery 
by  Nebuchodonosor,  had  been  oppressed  for  the  space  of  70  years.  But 
after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  they  were  restored,  according  to  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  to  their  ancient  privileges,  with  the  liberty  of  having  a  king  of 
their  own ;  which  liberty  they  enjoyed  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  seems  probable  that  this  favor  was  granted  them  by  Darius, 
in  consideration  of  the  services  he  expected  to  receive  from  that  city 
in  reducing  the  lonians  to  subjection.  This  was  the  19th  year  of  Darius's 
reign. 

The  next  year,  Aristagoras,  in  order  to  engage  the  lonians  to  adhere  the 
more  closely  to  him,  reinstated  them  in  their  liberty,  and  in  all  their  former 
privileges.  He  began  with  Miletus,  where  he  divested  himself  of  his 
power,  and  resigned  it  into  the  bands  of  the  people.  He  then  made  a 
journey  through  all  Ionia,  where,  by  his  influence,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
other  tyrants  to  do  the  same  in  every  city.    They  complied  the  more 
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readily,  as  the  Persian  power,  since  the  check  it  received  in  Scythia,  was 
the  less  able  to  protect  them  against  the  lonians,  who  were  professed  ene- 
mies to  all  tyranny.  Having  united  them  all  in  one  common  league,  of 
which  he  was  declared  the  head,  he  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and 
made  great  preparations  by  sea  and  land  for  supporting  a  war  against  the 
king. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Aristagoras  went  to  LacedsBmon, 
to  engage  that  city  to  furnish  him  with  succors.  Cleomenes  was  at  this 
time  King  of  Sparta,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides  by  a  second  wife,  whom  the 
Ephori  had  obliged  him  to  marry,  because  he  had  no  issue  by  the  first. 
He  had  by  her  three  sons  besides  Cleomenes,  namely,  Dorieeus,  Leonid  as, 
and  Cleombrotus,  the  two  last  of  which  ascended  the  throne  of  Lacedaemon 
in  their  turns.  Aristagoras  represented  to  Cleomenes,  that  the  lonians  and 
Lacedsemonians  were  countrymen ;  that  the  Persians,  their  common 
enemy,  were  not  a  warlike  people,  but  extremely  rich  ;  that  considering 
the  present  disposition  of  the  lonians,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to 
carry  their  victorious  arms  even  to  Susa,  the  metropolis  of  the  Persian 
empire.  He  showed  him  at  the  same  time,  a  plan  of  all  the  nations  and 
towns  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  engraven  upon  a  little  plate  of 
brass,  which  he  had  brought  along  with  him.  Cleomenes  desired  three 
days'  time  to  consider  of  his  proposals.  That  term  being  expired,  he  asked 
the  Ionian  how  much  time  it  required  to  go  from  the  Ionian  sea  to  Susa. 
Aristagoras  told  him,  that  from  Ionia  to  Susa  was  about  three  months' 
journey.  Cleomenes  was  so  amazed  at  this  proposal,  that  he  immediately 
ordered  him  to  depart  from  Sparta  before  sun-set.  Aristagoras  nevertheless 
followed  him  home  to  his  house,  and  endeavored  to  win  him  by  presents. 
The  first  sum  he  offered  him  was  only  ten  talents,  which  were  about  equi- 
Yalent  to  $10,000  ;  that  being  refused,  he  still  rose  in  his  offers,  till  at  last 
he  proposed  to  give  him  50  talents.  Gorgo,  a  daughter  of  Cleomenes, 
about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  hearing  the  proposals  that  were  made, 
cried  out :  F/y,  father^  fiy,  this  stranger  toill  corrupt  you,  Cleomenes 
laughed,  but  yet  observed  the  child's  admonition,  and  actucdly  retired: 
Aristagoras  left  Sparta. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  Athens  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians 
were  extremely  well  disposed  to  hearken  to  any  proposals  that  could  be 
made  to  them  against  the  Persians,  with  whom  they  were  highly  offended, 
because  Artaphernes  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Hippias,  and  insisted  upon 
his  recall.  They  immediately  engaged  to  furnish  twenty  ships  to  assist 
Aristagoras  in  his  design. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  war,  the  lonians,  having  collected  their  forces, 
with  the  twenty  vessels  furnished  by  the  city  of  Athens,  and  five  more 
from  Eretria,  in  the  island  of  Eubcea,  set  sail  for  Ephesus,  where,  leaving 
their  ships,  they  marched  by  land  to  the  city  of  Sardis,  and  soon  made 
themselves  masters  of  it ;  but  were  not  able  to  force  the  citadel,  into  which 
Artaphernes  retired.  An  Ionian  soldier  set  fire  to  a  house,  the  flames  of 
which,  spreading  to  the  rest,  reduced  the  whole  city  to  ashes.  Upon  this, 
the  Persians  and  Lydians  assembling  their  forces  for  defence,  the  lonians 
marched  back  in  haste  to  re-embark  at  Ephesus ;  but  the  Persians,  arriving 
there  almost  as  soon  as  they,  attacked  them  vigorously,  and  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  their  men.  The  Athenians  would  never  again  engage  in 
this  war. 
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Darius  being  informed  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  of  the  part  the  Athe- 
niaBs  took  in  'that  aifair,  resolved  to  make  war  upon  Greece ;  and  that 
he  might  never  forget  his  resolution,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officers  to 
cry  out  to  him,  with  a  loud  voice,  every  night,  when  he  was  at  supper, 
"  Sir,  remember  the  Athenians."  In  the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  temple  of 
Cy bele,  the  goddess  of  that  country,  was  consumed.  This  served  after- 
wards as  a  pretence  to  the  Persians  to  burn  all  the  temples  they  found  in 
Greece. 

As  Aristagoras,  the  head  of  this  revolt,  was  HystiaBus's  lieutenant,  Darius 
suspected  that  the  latter  might  be  the  instigator,  and  acquainted  him  with 
the  just  grounds  ke  had  for  his  suspicions.  Hystiaeus,  who  was  an  expert 
master  in  the  art  of  dissembling,  appeared  extremely  surprised  and  af- 
flicted, and  endeavored  to  exculpate  himself  to  the  king.  Aflcr  this,  he 
insinuated  that  the  revolt  in  Ionia  proceeded  from  his  absence ;  that  the 
surest  way  to  restore  the  king's  affairs  in  that  province,  would  be  to  send 
him  thither:  he  promised  him,  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  head,  to  deliver 
Aristagoras  into  his  hands ;  and  engaged  also  to  make  the  large  island  of 
Sardinia  tributary  to  him.  Darius  believed  him,  and  gave  him  leave  to 
return  to  Ionia,  on  condition  that  he  would  return  to  the  Persian  court  as 
soon  as  he  had  executed  what  he  promised. 

The  revolters,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  their  fleet  towards  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis,  and  reduced  Byzantium,  with  most  of  the  Grecian  cities 
in  that  vicinity ;  and  on  their  return  obliged  the  Carians  and  Cyprians  to 
unite  with  them.  But  the  Persian  generals  defeated  them  in  several  en- 
counters,  in  one  of  which  Aristagoras  was  slain. 

Hystiseus  came  to  Sardis,  where  he  commenced  a  liew  intrigue ;  but, 
finding  himself  suspected  by  Artaphemes,  he  secretly  escaped  to  the  isle 
of  Chios,  and  sent  back  a  messenger  to  the  conspirators.  The  messenger 
delivered  his  letters  to  Artaphemes,  who  thus  discovered  the  whole  plot, 
and  put  his  accomplices  to  death.  Hystiaeus  attempted,  without  success,  to 
penetrate  into  Miletus. 

Artaphemes  and  the  rest  of  the  Persian  generals  laid  siege  to  Miletus, 
corrupted  the  leaders  of  the  allied  fleet,  and  defeated  the  remainder ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  six  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  took  the  city 
and  utterly  destroyed  it.  Hystiseus  was  taken  by  the  Persmns,  and  hanged, 
by  the  order  of  Artaphemes. 

SECTION   VII. — ^THE   EXPEDITION   OF   DARITJS's   ARMY   AGAINST   GREECE. 

[A.  M.  3510.]  Darius,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  having 
recalled  all  his  other  generals,  sent  Mardonius,  the  son  of  Grobryas,  a  young 
lord  of  an  illustrious  Persian  family,  who  had  lately  married  one  of  the 
king's  daughters,  to  command  in  chief  throughout  all  the  maritime  parts  of 
Asia,  with  a  particular  order  to  invade  Greece,  and  to  revenge  the  burning 
of  Sardis  upon  the  Athenians  and  Erctrians. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  into  which  lie  had  marched  with  his  land 
forces,  afler  having  passed  through  Thrace,  the  whole  country  terrified  by 
his  power,  submitted.  But  his  fleet,  attempting  to  double  Mount  Athos, 
now  called  Capo  Santo,  was  attacked  with  so  violent  a  storm  of  wind  that 
upwards  of  300  ships,  with  above  20,000  men,  perished  in  the  sea.  His 
land  army,  at  the  same  time,  met  with  an  equally  fatal  overthrow.  For, 
being  encamped  in  a  place  of  no  security,  the  Thracians  attacked  the  Per- 
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sian  camp  by  night,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  men,  and  wounded  Mar- 
donius  himself.  All  this  ill  success  obliged  him  shortly  af)er  to  return  into 
Asia. 

Darius  recalled  him,  and  gave  the  command  to  two  generals,  Datis,  a 
Mede,  and  Artaphernes,  son  of  his  brother  Artaphemes,  who  had  been  gov- 
ernor  of  Sardis.  The  king  was  earnestly  bent  upon  putting  in  execution 
his  great  design,  to  attack  Greece  with  all  his  forces,  and  particularly  to 
take  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  people  of  Athens  und  Eretna. 
\ 

I.   THE  STATE  OF  ATHENS. — ^THE   CHARACTERS   OF   MILTIADES,  THEMISTOCLES, 

AND   ARISTIDES. 

Athens,  from  the  time  of  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  was  quite  another 
city  than  under  her  tyrants.  Among  the  citizens,  Miltiades  distinguished 
himself  most  in  the  war  with  the  Persians.  He  was  the  son  of  Cimon,  an 
illustrious  Athenian.  This  Cimon  had  a  half-brother  by  the  mother's  side, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Miltiades,  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family  in 
Mgina,  who  had  lately  been  received  into  the  number  of  the  Athenian  citi- 
zens. He  was  a  person  of  great  credit  even  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus; 
but,  as  he  could  not  endure  the  yoke  of  a  despotic  government,  he  joyfully 
embraced  the  offer  made  him,  of  going  to  settle  with  a  colony  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  Dolonci,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  to  be  their  king.  Dying  without  children,  he  left  the  sov- 
ereignty  to  Stesagoras,  his  nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  his  brother  Cimon ; 
and  Stesagoras  dying  also  without  issue,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who  then 
ruled  the  city  of  Athens,  sent  his  brother  Miltiades,  the  person  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  to  be  his  successor.  He  established  himself  in  the  govern* 
ment  in  the  same  year  that  Darius  undertook  his  expedition  against  the 
Scythians.  He  attended  that  prince  with  some  ships  as  far  as  the  Danube ; 
and  it  was  he  who  advised  the  lonians  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  to  return 
home  without  waiting  for  Darius.  During  his  residence  in  the  Chersone* 
sus,  he  married  Hegesipyle,  daughter  of  Olorus,  a  Thracian  king  in  the 
neighborhood,  by  whom  he  had  Cimon,  the  famous  Athenian  general.  Mil- 
tiades having,  for  several  reasons,  abdicated  his  government  in  Thrace,  em- 
barked, and  took  all  that  he  had  on  board  five  ships,  and  set  sail  for 
Athens.     There  he  settled  a  second  time,  and  acquired  great  reputation. 

At  the  same  time,  two  other  citizens,  younger  than  Miltiades,  began  to 
distinguish  themselves  at  Athens,  namely,  Aristides  and  Themistocles. 

Themistocles  and  Aristides  were  of  very  different  dispositions;  but  they 
both  rendered  great  service  to  the  commonwealth.  Themistocles,  who 
naturally  inclined  to  popular  government,  omitted  nothing  that  could  con- 
tribute to  render  him  agreeable  to  the  people ;  behaving  himself  with  great 
complaisance  to  every  body,  always  ready  to  do  service  to  the  citizens, 
every  one  of  whom  he  knew  by  name ;  nor  was  he  very  nice  about  the 
means  he  used  to  oblige  them. 

Aristides,  being  a  favorer  of  aristocracy,  in  imitation  of  Lycurgus,  whom 
he  greatly  admired,  in  a  manner  struck  out  a  new  path  of  his  own ;  not 
endeavoring  to  oblige  his  friends  at  the  expense  of  justice,  and  yet  always 
ready  to  do  them  service  when  consistent  with  it.  He  carefully  avoided 
making  use  of  his  friends'  recommendations  for  obtaining  employments,  lest 
it  should  prove  a  dangerous  obligation  upon  him,  as  well  as  a  pretext  for 
them  to  require  the  same  favor  from  him  on  the  like  occasion.    He  used 
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to  say,  that  an  honest  man  ought  to  make  no  other  use  of  his  credit  and 
power,  than  to  practise  what  was  honest  and  just,  and  engage  others  to  do 
the  same. 

Themistocles,  who  was  bold  and  enterprising,  was  sure  almost  always  to 
find  Aristides  against  him,  who  thought  himself  obliged  to  thwart  the  other's 
designs,  even  sometimes  when  they  were  just,  lest  he  should  gain  too  great 
an  authority,  which  might  become  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth.  One 
day,  having  got  the  better  of  Themistocles,  who  had  made  some  pro- 
posal really  advantageous  to  the  state,  he  cried  aloud,  as  he  went  out  of 
the  assembly,  that  the  Athenians  would  never  prosper,  till  they  thrtit  them 
both  into  the  Barathrum.  The  Barathrum  was  a  pit,  into  which  malefactors 
condemned  to  die  were  thrown.  But  notwithstanding  this  mutual  opposition, 
when  the  common  interest  was  at  stake,  they  were  no  longer  enemies ;  and 
whenever  they  were  to  take  the  field,  or  engage  in  any  expedition,  they 
agreed  together  to  lay  aside  all  differences  on  leaving  the  city,  and  to  be  at 
liberty  to  resume  them  on  their  return,  if  they  saw  fit. 

The  predominant  passion  of  Themistocles  was  the  love  of  glory,  which 
discovered  itself  from  his  childhood.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when 
the  people  were  every  where  extolling  the  valor  and  conduct  of  Miltiades, 
who  had  won  it,  Themistocles  generally  appeared  very  thoughtful  and 
melancholy :  he  spent  whole  nights  without  sleep,  and  was  never  seen  at 
public  feasts  and  entertainments  as  usual.  When  his  friends,  astonished 
at  this  change,  asked  him  the  reason  of  it,  he  made  answer,  "  that  the  tro- 
phies of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him  sleep."  From  this  time,  Themistocles 
addicted  himself  wholly  to  arms ;  and  the  love  of  martial  glory  wholly  en- 
grossed him. 

As  for  Aristides,  the  love  of  the  public  good  was  the  great  spring  of  all 
his  actions.  The  general  esteem  he  had  gained,  for  the  purity  of  his  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  virtue,  appeared  one 
day  in  the  theajtre,  when  one  of  .^Ischylus's  plays  was  acting.  For  when 
the  actor  repeated  that  verse  which  describes  the  character  of  Amphiaraus, 
"  He  does  not  desire  to  seem  an  honest  and  virtuous  man,  but  really  to  be 
80,"  the  whole  audience  cast  their  eyes  on  Aristides,  and  applied  the  eulogy 
to  him. 

n.    PARIUS  SENDS  HERALDS  INTO  GREECE,  IN  ORDER  TO  SOUND  THE  PEOPLE, 

AND  TO   REQUIRE   THEM   TO   SUBMIT. 

[A.  M.  8511.  Ant.  J.  C.  493.]  Before  Darius  commenced  the  war, 
he  sent  heralds  into  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  require  earth  and  water  in  his 
name.  On  the  arrival  of  these  heralds,  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  dread- 
ing  the  power  of  the  Persians,  complied  with  their  demands ;  and  among 
these,  were  the  inhabitants  of  iEc;ina,  a  little  isle  not  far  from  Athens. 
This  proceeding  of  the  people  of  iEgina  was  looked  upon  as  a  public  trea- 
son. The  Athenians  represented  the  matter  to  the  Spartans,  who  immedi- 
ately sent  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  kings,  to  apprehend  the  authors  of  it. 
The  people  of  iEgina  refused  to  deliver  them,  under  pretence  that  he  came 
without  his  colleague.  This  colleague  was  Demaratus.  who  had  himself 
suggested  that  excuse.  Cleomenes,  to  be  revenged  on  Demaratus  for  that 
a£front,  endeavored  to  get  him  deposed,  as  not  being  of  the  royal  family ; 
and  succeeded  in  his  attempt  by  the  assistance  of  the  priestess  of  Delphi, 
whom  he  had  suborned  to  give  an  answer  favorable  to  his  designs.    De« 
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maratus  retired  to  Darius,  who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  gave  liim 
a  considerable  establishment  in  Persia.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  throne 
by  Leotychides,  who  joined  his  colleague,  and  went  with  him  to  iEgina, 
whence  they  brought  away  ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  committed 
them  to  the  custody  of  the  Athenians,  their  declared  enemies.  Cleomenes 
dying  not  lon^  after,  and  the  fraud  he  had  committed  at  Delphi  being  dis^ 
covered,  the  Lacedsemonians  endeavored  to  oblige  the  people  of  Athens  to 
set  those  prisoners  at  liberty ;  but  they  refused. 

The  Persian  heralds  that  went  to  Sparta  and  Athens  were  not  so  favora- 
bly received  as  those  that  had  been  sent  to  the  other  cities.  One  of  them 
was  thrown  into  a  well,  and  the  other  into  a  deep  ditch,  and  were  bid  to 
take  thence  earth  and  water. 

III.    THE   PERSIANS   DEFEATED   AT   MARATHON   BY   MILTIADES. 

[A.  M.  3514.]  Darius  immediately  sent  away  Datis  and  Artaphemes, 
with  instructions  to  give  up  Eretria  and  Athens  to  be  plundered,  to  bum 
the  houses  and  temples,  and  to  send  all  the  inhabitants,  prisoners,  to  Darius ; 
for  which  purpose  they  went  provided  with  a  great  number  of.  chains  and 
fetters.  They  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  500  or  600  ships,  and  an  army  of 
500,000  men.  Having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  isles  in  the  iEgcan 
sea,  they  steered  their  course  towards  Eretria,  a  city  of  Euboea,  which 
they  took  after  a  siege  of  seven  days,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants ;  they  reduced  it  entirely  to  ashes,  put  all  the  inhabitants 
in  chains,  and  sent  them  to  Persia.  Darius  treated  them  kindly,  and  gave 
them  a  village  in  the  country  of  Cissia  for  their  habitation,  where  Apollo- 
nius  Tyanceus  found  some  of  their  descendants  600  years  afterwards. 

The  Persians  then  advanced  towards  Attica.  Hippias  conducted  them 
to  Marathon,  a  little  town  by  the  sea-side.  The  Athenians  had  sent  to 
Lacedsemon,  to  desire  succora,  which  the  Spartans  granted  instantly  ;  but 
which  could  not  set  out  till  some  days  after,  on  account  of  a  superstitious 
maxim  that  did  not  allow  them  to  begin  a  march  before  the  full  of  the 
moon.  Not  one  of  their  other  allies  prepared  to  succor  them,  such  terror 
had  the  formidable  army  of  the  Persians  spread  on  every  side.  The  in- 
habitants of  Platsete  alone  furnished  them  with  a  thousand  soldiers.  In  this 
extremity,  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  arm  their  slaves,  which  they  had 
never  done  before  this  occasion. 

The  Persian  army,  commanded  by  Datis,  consisted  of  100,000  foot  and 
10,000  horse.  That  of  the  Athenians  amounted  only  to  10,000  men.  It 
was  headed  by  ten  generals,  of  whom  Miltiadcs  was  the  chief;  nnd  these 
ten  were  to  have  the  alternate  command  of  the  whole  army,  each  for  a  day. 
There  was  a  great  dispute  among  these  officers,  whether  they  should  ha- 
zard a  battle,  or  await  the  enemy  within  the  walls.  The  latter  opinion 
had  a  great  majority.  Miltiades,  however,  showed  that  the  only  means  to 
rouse  the  courage  of  their  own  troops,  and  to  strike  terror  into  those  of  the 
enemy,  was  to  advance  boldly  towards  them  with  an  air  of  confidence  and 
intrepidity.  Aristides  strenuously  defended  this  opinion,  and  brought  some 
of  the  other  commanders  into  it,  so  that  the  suffrages  were  equal  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  Hereupon  Miltiades  addressed  himself  to  Callima- 
chus,  who  was  then  polemarch,  and  had  a  right  of  voting  as  well  as  the 
ten  commanders.  He  very  warmly  represented  to  him  that  the  fate  of 
their  country  was  then  in  his  hands.    Callimachus  pronounced  the  word 
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in  &vor  of  Miltiades's  opinion.  And  accordingly  a  battle  was  resolved 
upon. 

Aristides,  when  the  day  came  on  which  it  was  his  turn  to  take  upon  him 
the  command,  resigned  it  to  Miltiades,  as  the  more  able  and  experienced 
general.  The  other  commanders  did  the  same,  all  sentiments  of  jealousy 
giving  way  lo  the  love  of  the  public  good.  Miltiades,  however,  thought  fit 
to  wait  till  his  own  day  came.  Then  he  endeavored,  by  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  to  gain  what  he  wanted  in  strength  and  number.  He  drew 
up  his  army  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  able 
either  to  surround  him,  or  charge  him  in  the  rear.  On  the  two  sides  of  his 
army,  he  caused  large  trees  to  be  thrown,  which  were  cut  down  on  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  cover  his  flanks,  and  render  the  Persian  cavalry  useless. 
Datis,  their  commander,  was  very  sensible  that  the  place  was  not  very  advan- 
tageous for  him ;  but,  relying  upon  the  number  of  his  troops,  which  was 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Athenians,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unwill- 
ing  to  delay  till  the  reinforcement  of  the  Spartans  arrived,  he  determined  to 
engage.  The  Athenians  did  not  wait  for  the  enemy  to  charge  them.  As 
soon  as  the  signal  for  battle  was  given,  they  ran  against  the  enemy  with  all 
the  fury  imaginable. 

The  battle  was  very  fierce  and  obstinate ;  but  eventually  the  barbariai7<B 
were  completely  routed.  They  betook  themselves  to  their  ships.  The 
Athenians  pursued  them  thither,  and  set  many  of  their  vessels  on  fire.  U 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Cynocgirus,  the  brother  of  the  poet  jEschyluin, 
who  had  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  ships,  had  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  fell 
into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  The  Athenians  took  seven  ships.  Thi)7 
had  not  above  200  men  killed  on  their  side  in  this  engagement ;  whereoA*^ 
on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  about  6,000  were  slain,  without  reckoning  thora 
who  fell  into  the  sea  as  they  endeavored  to  escape,  or  those  that  were  con- 
sumed with  the  ships  set  on  fire.     Ilippias  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  an  Athenian  soldier  ran  to  Athens  to  carry 
his  fellow.citizens  the  happy  news  of  the  victory.  When  he  arrived  at  tl* 
magistrates'  house,  he  only  uttered  the  words.  Rejoice  !  ike  victory  is  our.t^ 
and  fell  down  dead  at  their  feet. 

The  Persians  had  thought  themselves  so  sure  of  victory,  that  they  had 
brought  marble  to  Marathon,  in  order  to  erect  a  trophy  there.  The  Gre- 
cians  took  this  marble,  and  caused  a  statue  to  be  made  of  it,  by  Phidias,  in 
honor  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,  the  aveuijor  of  wrong. 

The  Persian  fleet  doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium,  with  the  design  of  sur- 
prising Athens  before  the  Athenian  forces  should  arrive  to  defend  the  city. 
But  the  latter  marched  thither,  with  nine  tribes,  with  so  much  expedition, 
that  they  arrived  the  same  day.  The  distance  from  Marathon  to  Athens 
is  about  forty  miles,  or  fifteen  French  leagues. 

As  soon  as  the  day  of  the  full  moon  was  over,  the  Lacedcemonians  began 
their  march  with  2,000  men,  and  arrived  in  Attioa  afler  three  days*  forced 
march ;  the  distance  from  Sparta  to  Attica  being  no  less  than  1,200  stadia, 
or  150  English  miles.  The  battle  was  fought  the  day  before  they  arrived ; 
however,  they  proceeded  to  Marathon,  where  they  found  the  fields  covered 
with  dead  bodies  and  riches,  the  latter  scrupulously  guarded  by  Aristides, 
until  it  could  be  assorted  and  divided.  Having  congratulated  the  Atheni- 
ans, they  returned  to  their  own  country. 

In  gratitude  to  Miltiades,  the  Athenians  ordered  a  picture  of  the  battle 
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to  be  painted,  with  him  at  the  head  of  the  other  commanders,  exhorting  the 
soldiers;  but  their  gratitude  was  of  short  duration. 

After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  70 
ships,  to  punish  the  islands  that  had  favored  the  barbarians.  He  reduced 
several  of  them ;  but  having  been  unsuccessful  in  the  isle  of  Paros,  and 
upon  a  false  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  raised  the 
siege  which  he  had  laid  to  the  capital  city,  wherein  he  had  received  a 
very  dangerous  wound,  he  returned  to  Athens  with  his  fleet,  and  was  there 
impeached  of  having  raised  the  siege  in  consideration  of  a  great  sum  of 
money  given  him  by  the  king  of  Persia.  He  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
life,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  Barathrum  :  a  sentence  passed  only  upon  the 
greatest  malefactors.  The  magistrate  opposed  the  execution  of  so  unjust  a 
condemnation,  and  the  sentence  was  commuted  into  a  penalty  of  50  talents, 
being  the  sum  to  which  the  expenses  of  the  fleet  amounted.  Not  being 
able  to  pay  this  sum,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  died  of  the  wound  he 
had  received  at  Paros.  Cimon,  his  son,  who  was  at  this  time  very  young, 
purchased  the  permission  of  burying  his  father's  body,  by  paying  the  fine 
of  50,000  crowns,  in  which  he  had  been  condemned ;  which  sum  the  young 
man  raised  as  well  as  he  could,  by  the  assistance  of  his  friends  and  relations. 

Shortly  after  this,  Themistocles,  finding  all  his  measures  opposed  by 
Aristides,  procured  his  banishment  by  ostracism.  In  this  kind  of  trial, 
the  citizens  gave  their  suflrages  by  writing  the  name  of  the  accused  person 
upon  a  shell,  called  in  Greek,  IhffaKoy  whence  came  the  term  ostracism. 
On  this  occasion  a  peasant,  who  could  not  write,  and  di3  not  know  Aristides, 
applied  to  himself,  and  desired  him  to  put  the  name  of  Aristides  upon  his 
shell.  "  Has  he  done  you  any  wrong,'  said  Aristides,  "  that  you  are  for 
condenming  him  in  this  manner  ?"  '  "  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  do  not  so 
much  as  know  him ;  but  I  am  quite  tired  and  angry  with  hearing  every- 
body call  him  the  Just."  Aristides,  without  saying  a  word  more,  calmly 
took  the  shell,  wrote  his  own  name  on  it,  and  returned  it.  He  set  out  for 
his  banishment,  imploring  the  gods  that  no  accident  might  befall  his  country 
to  make  it  regret  him. 

SECTION   VII[. — DARIUS   RESOLVES  TO  MAKE  WAR  IN   PERSON   AGAINST  E67PT 

AND   AGAINST  GREECE,   ETC. 

Wljen  Darius  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Marathon, 
he  was  violently  enraged  :  but  so  far  from  being  discouraged,  he  resolved 
to  march  in  person  against  Greece  with  all  his  forces.  But  after  three 
years  spent  in  preparation,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  to 
commence  a  war  against  that  country. 

[A.  M.  3519.  Ant.  J.  C.  485.]  According  to  the  ancient  custom 
among  the  Persians,  their  king  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  war,  without  hav- 
ing first  named  the  person  that  should  succeed  him  in  the  throne ;  to  pre- 
vent the  state's  being  exposed  to  the  troubles  which  generally  attend  the 
uncertainty  of  a  successor.  Darius,  before  he  undertook  his  expedition 
against  Greece,  thought  himself  the  more  obliged  to  observe  this  rule,  as 
he  was  already  advanced  in  years,  and  as  there  was  a  dispute  between  two 
of  his  sons  on  the  subject  of  succeeding  to  the  empire,  which  might  occasion 
a  civil  war  after  his  death,  if  he  left  it  undetermined.  Darius  had  three 
sons  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  all  three  bom  before  their 
father  came  to  the  crown ;  and  four  more  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus^ 
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who  were  all  born  after  their  father's  accession  to  the  throne :  Artabazanes, 
called  by  Justin,  Artamenes,  was  the  eldest  of  the  former,  and  Xerxes  of 
the  latter.  Artabazanes  alleged  in  his  own  behalf,  that,  as  be  was  the 
oldest  of  all  the  brothers,  the  right  of  succession,  according  to  the  custom 
of  all  nations,  belonged  to  him.  Xerxes's  argument  was,  that  as  he  was  the 
son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  founded  the  Persian 
empire,  it  was  more  just  that  the  crown  of  Cyrus  sliould  devolve  upon  one 
of  his  descendants,  than  upon  one  that  was  not.  Demaratus,  the  tSpartan 
king,  who  was  at  that  time  in  exile  at  the  court  of  Persia,  secretly  sug- 

fested  to  Xerxes  another  argument  to  support  his  pretensions :  that  Arta- 
azanes  was  indeed  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  but  he,  Xerxes,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king ;  and  therefore,  Artabazanes  being  bom  when  his  father 
was  but  a  private  person,  all  he  could  pretend  to  on  account  of  his  seniority, 
was  only  to  inherit  his  private  estate  ;  but  that  he,  Xerxes,  being  the  first- 
bom  son  of  the  king,  had  the  best  right  to  succeed  to  the  crown.  He  far- 
ther  supported  this  argument  by  the  example  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  who 
admitted  none  to  inherit  the  kingdom  but  those  children  that  were  boixi 
after  their  father's  accession.  The  right  of  succession  was  accordingljr 
determined  in  favor  of  Xerxes. 

Justin  and  Plutarch  place  this  dispute  after  the  death  of  Darius,  and 
state  that  the  brothers  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  their  uncle  Artaban<is 
who  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  Xerxes.  Artabazanes  immediately  acqnV 
esced  in  the  decision. 

At  whatever  time  this  dispute  is  to  be  dated,  it  is  evident  that  Darius  coul  1 
cot  execute  the  double  expedition  he  was  meditating  against  Egypt  ai'd 
Greece ;  and  that  he  was  prevented  by  death  from  pursuing  that  project. 
He  had  reigned  36  years. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  XERXE8,  OONNEOTED  WITH  THAT 

OF  THE  QREEK8. 

Xerxes's  reign  lasted  but  twelve  years,  but  it  abounds  with  great  eveni  i. 

SECTION  I. — ^XERXES,  AFTER  HAVING  REDUCED  EGYPT,  MAKES  PREPARATIONS 
FOR  CARRYING  THE  WAR  INTO  GREECE. — HE  HOLDS  A  COUNCIL. — ^WAK 
IS  RESOLVED  UPON. 

[A.  M.  3519.]  Xerxes  employed  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  carrying 
on  the  preparations  begun  by  his  father,  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt.  He 
also  confirmed  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  all  the  privileges  granted  them  by 
his  father,  and  particularly  that  which  assigned  to  them  the  tribute  of  Sa- 
maria, for  the  supplying  them  with  victims  for  the  service  of  the  temple 
of  God. 

[A.  M.  3520.]  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  having  defeated  and  sUbdued  those  rebels,  he  made  the 
yoke  of  their  subjection  more  heavy  ;  then  giving  the  government  of  that 
province  to  his  brother  Achsemenes,  he  returned  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  to  Susa. 

Herodotus,  the  famous  historian,  was  bom  this  same  year  at  Halicar- 
nassus  in  Caria. 
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[A.  M.  8521.]  Xerxes  puffed  up  with  his  success  against  the  l&gyp- 
tians,  determined  to  make  war  against  the  Grecians.  He  did  not  intend, 
he  said,  to  have  the  figs  of  Attica,  which  were  very  excellent,  bought  for 
him  any  longer,  because  he  would  eat  no  more  of  them  till  he  was  master 
of  the  country.  But  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  that  import- 
ance, he  thought  proper  to  assemble  his  council,  and  take  the  advice  of  all 
the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  persons  of  his  court.  He  laid  before  them 
his  plan,  his  motives,  and  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  and  preparations 
made,  and  asked  their  advice.  Mardonius  and  the  other  courtiers  fiattered 
his  vanity,  and  encouraged  his  enterprise ;  but  his  uncle  Artabanes,  freely 
expressed  his  views  in  opposition.  Xerxes,  at  first,  was  highly  incensed, 
but  subsequently  forgave  his  uncle,  although  he  did  not  follow  his  advice. 

SECTION  II. — XERXES  BEGINS  HIS  MARCH,  AND  PASSES  FROM  ASIA  INTO 
EUROPE,  BY  CROSSING  THE  STRAITS  OF  THE  HELLESPONT  UPON  A  BRIDGE 
OF   BOATS. 

[A.  M.  3523.]  The  war  being  resolved  upon,  Xerxes  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  at  that  time  the  most  potent 
people  of  the  West,  and  made  an  agreement  with  them,  that  whilst  the 
rersian  forces  should  attack  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  should  fall  upon 
the  Grecian  colonies  that  were  settled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  in  order  to  hinder 
them  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  other  Grecians.  The  Carthaginians 
made  Amilcar  their  general,  who  did  not  content  himself  with  raising  as 
many  troops  as  he  could  in  Africa,  but  with  the  money  that  Xerxes  had 
sent  him,  engaged  a  great  number  of  soldiers  out  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy 
in  his  service ;  so  that  he  collected  ah  army  of  300,000  men,  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  ships,  in  order  to  execute  the  projects  and  stipulations 
of  the  league. 

Thus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  Daniel's  prediction,  having  through 
his  great  power  and  liis  great  riches  stirred  up  all  the  nations  of  the  then 
known  world  against  Hie  realm  of  Greece,  set  out  from  Susa,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  which  was  the  tenth  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  marched 
towards  Sardis,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  whole  army,  whilst  the  fleet 
advanced  .along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  towards  the  Hellespont. 

Xerxes  had  given  orders  to  have  a  passage  cut  through  mount  Athos. 
This  is  a  mountain  in  Macedonia,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which 
extends  a  great  way  into  the  Archipelago,  in  the  form  of  a  peniusula.  It 
is  joined  to  the  land  only  by  an  isthmus  of  about  half  a  league  over.  We 
have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  sea  in  this  place  was  very  tempestuous, 
and  occasioned  frequent  shipwrecks.  The  passa<]:e  cut  through  the  moun- 
tain was  broad  enough  to  let  two  galleys  with  three  banks  of  oars  each 
pass  through  it  abreast. 

Xerxes,  having  left  Cappadocia,  and  passed  the  river  Halys,  hp  came  to 
Celajnae,  a  city  of  Phrygia.  Pythius,  a  Lydian,  had  his  residence  in  this 
city,  and  next  to  Xerxes  was  the  most  opulent  prince  of  those  times.  He 
entertained  Xerxes  and  his  whole  army  with  an  incredible  magnificence, 
and  made  him  an  ofier  of  all  his  wealth  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
his  expedition.  Xerxes,  surprised  at  so  generous  an  offer,  had  the  curiosity 
to  inquire  to  what  sum  his  riches  amounted.  Pythius  made  answer,  that 
with  the  design  of  offering  them  to  his  service,  he  had  taken  an  exact 
account  of  tliem,  and  that  the  silver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  2,000 
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talents  (which  make  6,000,000  French  money ;)  and  the  gold  to  4,000,000 
of  daricks,  wanting  7,000  (that  is  to  say,  to  40,000,000  of  livres,  wanting 
7  J,000,  reckonmg  ten  livres  French  money  to  the  darick.)  All  this  money 
he  ofiered  him,  telling  him  that  his  revenues  were  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  his  household.  Xerxes  made  him  very  hearty  acknowledgments,  entered 
into  a  particular  friendship  with  him,  and  that  he  might  not  he  outdone  in 
generosity,  instead  of  accepting  his  offers,  obliged  him  to  accept  as  a 
present  the  7,000  daricks,  which  were  wanting  to  make  up  his  gold  a  round 
anm  of  4,000,000. 

The  same  prince,  who  had  made  such  obliging  offers  to  Xerxes,  having 
desired  as  a  favor  of  him  some  time  afterwards,  that  out  of  his  five  sons 
who  served  in  his  army,  he  would  be  pleased  to  leave  him  the  eldest,  in 
order  to  be  a  support  and  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age ;  the  king  was  so 
enraged  at  the  proposal,  that  he  caused  the  eldest  son  to  be  killed  before 
the  eyes  of  his  father,  giving  the  latter  to  understand,  it  was  a  favor  that 
be  spared  him  and  the  rest  of  his  children ;  and  then  causing  the  dead 
body  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  part  to  be  placed  on  the  right,  and  the  other 
on  the  left,  he  made  the  whole  army  pass  between  them,  as  if  he  meant  to 
purify  it  by  such  a  sacrifice. 

From  Phrygia,  Xerxes  marched  to  Sardis,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 
Hence  he  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Athens  and  Lace- 
daemon,  to  require  them  to  give  him  earth  and  water,  which  was  the  way 
of  exacting  and  acknowledging  submission. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  year  came  on,  he  directed  his  march  towards 
the  Hellespont.  Being  arrived  there,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  a  naval 
engagement.  A  throne  was  therefore  erected  for  him  upon  an  eminence ; 
and  in  that  situation,  seeing  all  the  sea  crowded  with  his  vessels,  and  the 
land  covered  with  his  troops,  he  at  first  felt  a  secret  joy  diffuse  itself  through 
his  soul,  in  surveying  with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  extent  of  his  power :  but 
reflecting  soon  afterwards,  that  of  so  many  thousands,  in  a  hundred  years 
there  would  not  be  one  living  soul  remaining,  his  joy  was  turned  into  grief, 
and  he  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  the  instability  of  human  affairs. 

Xerxes,  at  a  vast  expense,  had  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  built  across 
the  sea,  for  the  passage  of  his  forces  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  space 
that  separates  the  two  continents,  formerly  called  the  Hellespont,  and  now 
called  the  Dardanelles,  is  nearly  an  English  mile  in  breadth.  A  violent 
storm  rising  on  a  sudden  broke  down  the  bridge.  Xerxes  hearing  this 
news  on  his  arrival,  fell  into  a  transport  of  anger ;  and  commanded  two  pair 
of  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  if  he  meant  to  shackle  it,  and  that  his 
men  should  give  it  300  strokes  of  a  whip,  and  speak  to  it  in  this  manner : 
*^  Thou  troublesome  and  unhappy  element,  thus  does  thy  master  chastise 
thee  for  having  affronted  him  without  reason."  He  also  ordered  all  the 
persons  to  have  their  heads  struck  off,  that  had  been  charged  with  the 
management  of  that  undertaking. 

Xerxes  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  built,  one  for  the  army  to 
pass  over,  and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  beasts  of  burden. 

The  army  was  seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  passing  over  the  strait ; 
those  who  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  march,  lashing  the  poor  soldiers 
all  the  while  with  whips,  in  order  to  quicken  their  speed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  nation,  which  properly  speaking  was  only  a  vast  assemblage 
9f  slaves. 
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SECTION   m. — ^ENUMERATION  OP  XERXES's  FORCES. 

Xerxes,  inarching  across  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  arrived  at  Doriscusy 
a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  in  Thrace  ;  where,  having  encamped 
his  army,  and  given  orders  for  his  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  shore,  he 
reviewed  them  both. 

He  found  the  land  army  which  he  had  brought  out  of  Asia,  consisted  of 
1,700,000  foot,  and  60,000  horse,  which,  with  20,000  men  absolutely  ne. 
cessary  for  conducting  and  taking  care  of  the  carriages  and  the  camel0> 
made  in  all  1,800,000  men.  When  he  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  the  na- 
tions that  submitted  to  him  made  an  addition  to  his  army  of  300,000  men, 
which  made  all  his  land  forces  together  amount  to  2,100,000  men. 

His  fleet,  when  it  set  out  from  Asia,  consisted  of  1207  vessels  of  war, 
all  of  three  banks  of  oars.  Each  vessel  carried  200  men,  natives  of  the 
country  that  fitted  them  out,  besides  thirty  more  that  were  either  Persians 
or  Modes,  or  of  the  Sacee ;  which  made  in  all,  277,610  men.  The  Euro- 
pean  nations  augmented  his  fleet  with  120  vessels,  each  of  which  carried 
200  men  ;  in  all  24,000 :  these  added  to  the  others,  amounted  together  to 
801,610  men. 

Besides  this  fleet,  which  consisted  all  of  large  vessels,  the  small  galleys 
of  thirty  and  fifty  oars,  the  transport-ships,  the  vessels  that  carried  the 
provisions,  and  that  were  employed  in  other  uses,  amounted  to  3,000.  If 
we  reckon  but  eighty  men  in  each  of  these  vessels,  one  with  another, 
240,000  men. 

Thus,  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  his  land  and  sea  forces 
together  made  up  the  number  of  2,641,610  men,  without  including  servants, 
eunuchs,  women,  sutlers,  and  other  people  of  that  sort,  which  usually  fol* 
low  an  army,  and  whose  number  at  this  time  was  equal  to  that  of  the  forces: 
90  that  the  whole  number  of  those  that  followed  Xerxes  in  this  expedition, 
amounted  to  5,283,220. 

Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  method  they  made  use  of  to  calculate 
their  forces,  which  were  almost  innumerable.  They  assembled  10,000 
men  in  a  particular  place,  and  ranked  them  as  close  together  as  was  possi- 
ble  ;  after  which  they  described  a  circle  quite  around  them,  and  erected  a 
little  wall  upon  that  circle  about  half  the  height  of  a  man's  body ;  when 
this  was  done,  they  made  the  whole  army  successively  pass  through  this 
space,  and  thereby  knew  to  what  number  it  amounted. 

Besides  the  generals  of  every  nation,  who  each  of  them  commanded  the 
troops  of  their  respective  country,  the  land  army  was  under  the  command 
of  six  Persian  generals ;  viz :  Mardonius,  the  son  of  Grobryas ;  Tirinta- 
techmus,  the  son  of  Artabanes,  and  Smerdonus,  son  of  Otanes,  both  near 
relations  to  the  king  ;  Masistus,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa  ;  Gergis,  son  of 
Ariazes ;  and  Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus.  The  10,000  Persians,  who 
were  called  the  Immortal  Band,  were  commanded  by  Hydames.  The 
cavalry  had  its  particular  commanders. 

Four  Persian  generals  commanded  the  fleet.  Artemisia,queen  of  Hall- 
camassus,  who  from  the  death  of  her  husband  governed  the  kingdom  for 
her  son,  who  was  still  a  minor,  brought  but  five  vessels  along  with  her ; 
but  they  were  the  best  equipped,  and  the  lightest  ships  in  the  whole  flee^ 
next  to  those  of  the  Sidonians.  The  princess  distinguished  herself  in  this 
war  by  her  singular  courage,  and  still  more  by  her  prudence  and  conduct. 
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Herodotus  observes,  that  among  all  the  coramanders  in  the  army,  there  was 
not  one  who  gave  Xerxes  such  wise  counsel  as  thb  queen ;  but  he  was  not 
prudent  enough  to  apply  it  to  his  advantage. 

SBCTION  IV. — THE  LACEDJEMONIANS  AND  ATHENIANS  SEND  IN  VAIN  TO  THEIR 
ALLIES  FOB  SUCCORS. — THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  FLEET  GIVEN  TO  THE  LA- 
CEDi&MONIANS. 

Lacedsemon  and  Athens  were  not  negligent  while  so  formidable  an  enemy 
was  approaching.  Having  long  before  received  intelligence  of  the  designs 
of  that  prince,  they  had  sent  spies  to  Sardis,  in  order  to  have  a  more  exact 
information  of  the  number  and  quality  of  his  forces.  These  spies  were 
seized,  but  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  death,  Xerxes  coun- 
termanded it,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  conducted  through  his 
array,  and  then  sent  back  without  any  harm.  At  their  return,  the  Grecians 
understood  what  they  had  to  apprehend  from  so  potent  an  enemy. 

They  sent  deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Argos,  into  Sicily,  to  Gelon  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  to  the  isles  of  Corcyra  and  Crete,  to  ask  succors,  and  to  form 
a  league  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  people  of  Argos,  because  they  were  not  allowed  equal  authority 
with  the  kings  of  Sparta,  refused  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  Grecians. 

The  deputies  proceeded  to  Sicily,  and  addressed  themselves  to  Gelon, 
die  most  potent  prince  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time.  He  promised  to  assist 
them  with  200  vessels  of  three  benches  of  oars,  with  an  army  of  20,000 
foot  and  2,000  horse,  2,000  light-armed  soldiers,  and  the  same  number  of 
bow- men  and  slingers,  and  to  supply  the  Grecian  army  with  provisions 
during  the  whole  war,  on  condition  they  would  make  him  generalissimo  of 
all  the  forces  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Lacedsemonians  were  offended  at 
such  a  proposal.  Gelon  then  promised  the  same,  provided  he  had  the  com- 
mand either  of  the  fleet  or  of  the  army.  This  proposal  was  opposed  by 
the  Athenians,  who  asserted  that  they  alone  had  a  right  to  command  the  fleet, 
in  case  the  Lacedeemonians  were  willing  to  give  it  up.  Grelon  had  a  more 
substantial  reason  for  not  furnishing  troops,  which  was  the  approach  of  the 
formidable  army  of  the  Carthaginians,  commanded  by  Amilcar,  consisting 
of  800,000  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfu,  immediately  put  to  sea 
with  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels.  But  they  advanced  no  farther  than  to  the  coasts 
of  Laconia,  pretending  they  were  hindered  by  contrary  winds,  but  in  reality 
waiting  to  see  the  success  of  an  engagement,  that  they  might  aflerwards 
range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  conqueror. 

The  people  of  Crete  refused  to  enter  into  the  league. 

Thus  were  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  lefl  almost  to  themselves, 
all  the  rest  of  the  cities  and  nations  having  submitted  to  the  heralds  that 
Xerxes  had  sent  to  require  earth  and  water  of  them,  excepting  the  people 
of  Thespia  and  of  Plateese.  In  so  pressing  a  danger,  their  first  care  was 
to  put  an  end  to  all  division  among  themselves ;  for  which  reason  the  Athe- 
nians made  peace  with  the  people  of  .^Sgina,  with  whom  they  were  actually 
at  war. 

Themistocles  secured  the  appointment  of  himself  as  general,  and  pro- 
cured the  recall  of  Aristides,  and  all  other  exiles,  from  banishment.  Upon 
so  important  an  occasion,  the  rivals  laid  aside  their  oontenticms  and  united 
their  counsels. 
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By  the  foresight  of  Themistocles,  the  Athenians  had  been  long  preparing 
for  the  war,  and  had  equipped  a  fleet  of  200  galleys.  This  being  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  allies,  the  Athenians  claimed  the 
command  at  sea :  but  the  Lacedaemonian,  Eurybiades,  being  chosen  by  the 
allies,  Themistocles  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  yield  a  point  of  honor  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country.    ' 

SECTION   V. — THE   BATTLE   ON   THERMOPYLJE. — ^THE   DEATH   OF   LEONIDAS. 

[A.  M.  3524.]  At  the  solicitation  of  the  Thessalians,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  Greeks,  to  make  a  stand  on  the  frontiers  of  that  country ;  but  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  having  given  them  to  under- 
stand,  that  if  they  waited  for  the  Persians  in  that  place,  they  must  inevitably 
be  overpowered  by  their  numbers,  they  retired  to  Thermopylae.  The 
Thessalians,  finding  themselves  thus  abimdohed,  without  any  farther  deli- 
beration submitted  to  the  Persians. 

Thermopylae,  or  the  Pass  of  the  Hot  Springs,  is  a  strait  or  narrow  pass 
of  Mount  CEta,  between  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  only  25  feet  broad,  bounded 
</n  each  side  by  a  deep  morass,  and  beyond  thk,  the  precipices  of  Mount 
CEta  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  east.  This  was  the  only  way  through 
which  the  Persian  land  army  could  enter  Achaia,  and  advance  to  besiege 
Athens.  This  was  the  place  where  the  Grecian  army  thought  fit  to  wait 
for  tlie  enemy :  the  person  who  commanded  it  was  Leonidas,  one  of  the 
two  kings  of  Sparta. 

Xerxes  in  the  meantime  was  upon  his  march :  he  had  given  orders  for 
his  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  coast,  and  to  regulate  their  motions  accord- 
ing to  those  of  the  land  array.  Wherever  he  came,  he  found  provision  and 
refreshment  prepared  beforehand,  pursuant  to  the  orders  he  had  sent ;  and 
every  city  he  arrived  at  gave  him  a  magnificent  entertainment,  which  cost 
immense  sums  of  money.  The  vast  expense  of  theee  treats  gave  occasion 
to  a  witty  saying  of  a  certain  citizen  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  who,  when  the 
king  was  gone,  said,  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods,  that  he  ate  but  one  meal 
a  day. 

Xerxes  was  strangely  surprised  to  find  his  passage  disputed  by  a  hand* 
ful  of  Greeks.  A  spy,  whom  he  sent  to  inspect  the  force,  brought  him 
word  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  out  of  their  entrenchments,  diverting 
themselves  with  military  exercises,  and  combing  their  hair ;  the  Spartan 
manner  of  preparing  themselves  for  battle. 

Xerxes  waited  four  days  to  give  them  time  to  retreat.  In  this  interval, 
he  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  gain  Leonidas,  by  making  him  magnificent 
promises,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  make  him  master  of  all  Greece, 
if  he  would  come  over  to  his  party.  Leonidas  rejected  his  proposal  with 
scorn.  Xerxes  having  afterwards  written  to  him  to  deliver  up  his  at-ms, 
Leonidas  answered  him  in  two  words :  Come  and  take  them.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  engage  the  Lacedaemonians.  Xerxes  first  commanded  his 
Median  forces  to  advance  against  them,  with  orders  to  take  them  all  alive, 
and  bring  them  to  him.  The  Medes  were  not  able  to  stand  the  charge  of 
the  Grecians ;  and  being  shamefully  put  to  flight,  they  showed,  says  He- 
rodotus, that  Xerxes  had  a  great  many  men,  but  few  soldiers.  The  next 
that  were  sent  to  face  the  Spartans,  were  those  Persians  called  the  Immor- 
tal Band,  which  consisted  of  10,000  men,  and  were  the  best  troops  in  the 
whole  army.     But  these  had  no  better  success  than  the  former. 
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Xerxes,  despairing  of  being  able  to  force  his  way  through  troops  so  de- 
termined, was  extremely  perplexed,  when  an  inhabitant  of  the  country 
oame  to  him,  and  discovered  a  secret  path  leading  to  an  eminence,  which 
overlooked  and  commanded  the  Spartan  forces.  He  quickly  dispatched  a 
detachment  thither,  which,  marching  all  night,  arrived  there  at  the  break 
of  day. 

Leonidas,  seeing  that  it  was  now  impossible  to  withstand  the  enemy,  obliged 
the  rest  of  the  allies  to  retire,  but  stayed  himself  with  his  300  Lacedaemo- 
Dians,  all  resolved  to  die  with  their  leader,  who,  being  told  by  the  oracle 
that  either  Lacedsemon  or  her  king  must  necessarily  perish,  determined  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  The  king,  exhorting  his  men  to  take 
some  nourishment,  and  telling  them  at  the  same  time  that  they  should  sup 
together  with  Pluto,  they  set  up  a  shout  of  joy  as  if  they  had  been  invited 
to  a  banquet,  and,  full  of  ardor,  advanced  to  battle.  The  shock  was  ex- 
ceedingly violent  and  bloody.  Leonidas  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell.  The 
endeavors  of  the  Lacedsemonians  to  defend  his  dead  body  were  incredible. 
At  length,  not  vanquished,  but  oppressed  by  numbers,  they  all  fell,  except 
one  man,  who  escaped  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  coward  and  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  and  nobody  would  keep  company  or  converse  with 
him ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  made  glorious  amends  for  his  fault  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Platsese,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Xerxes,  in  that  afiair,  lost  above  20,000  men,  among  whom  were  two  of 
the  king's  brothers.  In  order  to  conceal  his  loss  from  the  army,  he  caused 
all  his  men  that  were  killed  in  that  action,  except  1,000,  whose  bodies  he 
ordered  to  be  lefl  upon  the  field,  to  be  thrown  together  into  large  holes,  which 
were  secretly  made,  and  covered  over  afterwards  with  earth  and  herbs. 
This  stratagem  succeeded  very  ill :  for  when  the  soldiers  in  his  ficet,  being 
curious  to  see  the  field  of  battle,  obtained  leave  to  come  thither  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  served  rather  to  discover  his  own  littleness  of  soul,  than  to  conceal 
the  number  of  the  slain. 

Dismayed  with  a  victory  that  had  cost  him  so  dear,  he  asked  Demaratus 
if  the  Lacedsemonians  had  yet  many  such  soldiers.  That  prince  told  him 
that  the  Spartan  republic  had  a  great  many  cities  belonging  to  it,  of  which 
all  the  inhabitants  were  exceedingly  brave ;  but  that  those  of  Lacedaemon, 
who  were  properly  called  Spartans,  and  who  were  8,000  in  number,  sur- 
passed all  the  rest  in  valor,  and  were  all  of  them  such  as  those  who  had 
fought  under  Leonidas. 

SECTION   VI. — NAVAL  BATTLE  NEAR  ARTEMISIUM. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  at  Thermopylae,  a  naval 
fight  took  place  near  Artemisium,  a  promontory  of  Euboea.  The  Greeks 
had  171  large  galleys,  with  some  smaller  vessels.  The  enemy  had  just 
lost  400  ships  in  a  storm,  but  still  were  so  greatly  superior  in  number,  that 
they  detached  200  to  watch  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Greeks.  Tho 
Greeks  had  the  advantage  in  the  engagement ;  and  the  following  night, 
another  storm  wrecked  nearly  all  the  200  vessels  stationed  to  watch  them. 
The  next  day,  53  more  Athenian  vessels  joined  them,  and  they  fell  upon 
the  Cilician  ships,  and  sunk  a  great  number  of  them. 

The  next  day,  another  engagement  took  place.  It  was  indecisive,  but 
tHe  Persians  sustained  the  greater  loss.  These  actions  at  Artemisium  en* 
oouraged  the  Greeks,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  victory. 
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When  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  Xerxes  reached  them,  the  Greeks 
withdrew  with  their  fleet  towards  the  heart  of  Greece,  and  stopped  at  Sala- 
mis,  a  small  island  near  Attica. 

SECTION   VII. — ^THE  ATHENIANS  ABANDON   THEIR  CITY,  WHICH  IS  TAKEN   AND 

BURNT  BY  XERXES. 

Xerxes,  in  the  mean  time,  had  entered  into  the  country  of  Phocis  by  the 
upper  pait  of  Doris,  and  was  burning  and  plundering  the  cities  of  the  Pho- 
cians.  The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  resolved  to  collect  all  the  Gre- 
cian forces,  within  the  isthmus,  which  they  intended  to  fortify  by  a  strong 
wall,  extending  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  English 
miles.  The  Athenians  were  highly  provoked  at  so  base  a  desertion,  see- 
ing  themselves  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  likely  to 
bear  the  whole  weight  of  their  fury.  Some  time  before,  they  had  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphos,  which  had  given  them  for  answer,  "  that  there  would 
be  no  way  of  saving  the  city  but  by  walls  of  wood."  Themistocles  ex- 
plained the  words  to  mean  shipping ;  and  demonstrated  that  the  only  meas- 
ures they  had  to  take,  were  to  leave  the  city  empty,  and  to  embark  all  the 
inhabitants.  He  needed  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  the  people  to  take 
this  step.  At  length,  abandoning  the  city  to  the  care  of  Minerva,  they  re- 
moved  their  aged  parents,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  city  of 
Troezene,  the  inhabitants  of  which  treated  them  with  great  humanity  and 
generosity,  maintaining  all,  and  educating  the  children  at  public  expense. 
A  few  citizens  obstinately  remained,  and  defended  the  citadel  of  Athens^ 
which  Xerxes  stormed  and  reduced  to  ashes.  A  detachment  of  his  troops 
ii  said  to  have  gone  to  Delphi  to  plunder  the  temple,  and  to  have  been 
driven  back  by  a  terrible  storm  and  earthquake,  two  huge  rocks  falling 
upon  them,  and  killing  great  numbers. 

SECTION   VIII. THE   BATTLE   OF   SALAMIS,   ETC. 

At  this  time,  the  Grecian  confederates,  in  a  council  of  war,  greatly  dif- 
fered concerning  the  place  for  engaging  the  enemy.  The  major  part,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Eurybiades,  the  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  were  for 
having  them  advance  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  they  might  be 
nearer  the  land  army,  which  was  posted  there  to  guard  that  pass,  under 
the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  brother  of  Leonidas,  and  more  ready  for  the 
defence  of  Peloponnesus.  Others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Themistocles, 
alleged  that  it  would  be  betraying  their  country  to  abandon  so  advantageous 
a  post  as  that  of  Salamis.  And  as  he  supported  his  opinion  with  great 
warmth,  Eurybiades  lifled  up  his  cane  over  him  in  a  menacing  manner. 
"  Strike,"  said  the  Athenian, "  but  hear  me :"  and  continuing  his  discourse, 
proceeded  to  show  of  what  importance  it  was  for  the  Grecians,  whose  vessels 
were  lighter  and  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  the  Persians,  to  engage 
in  such  a  strait  as  that  of  Salamis,  which  would  render  the  enemy  incapa- 
ble of  using  a  great  part  of  their  forces.  Eurybiades,  who  could  not  help 
being  surprised  at  this  moderation  of  Themistocles,  submitted  to  his  reasons, 
or  at  least  complied  with  his  opinion,  for  fear  the  Athenians,  whose  ships 
constituted  more  than  one  half  of  the  fleet,  should  separate  themselves  from 
the  allies,  as  their  general  had  taken  occasion  to  insinuate. 

The  Persians  having  determined  upon  fighting,  Xerxes,  imputing  the 
ill  success  of  all  his  former  engagements  at  sea  to  his  own  absence,  was 
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Teaolved  to  be  a  witness  of  this  from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  where  he 
cau^d  a  throne  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose. 

Themistocles,  knowing  that  some  of  the  commanders  in  the  Grecian  fleet 
still  entertained  thoughts  of  sailing  towards  the  isthmus,  contrived  to  have 
notice  secretly  given  to  Xerxes,  that  as  the  Grecian  allies  were  now  assembled 
together  in  one  place,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  destroy  them 
altogether ;  whereas,  if  they  once  separated  from  one  another,  as  they  were 
about  to  do,  he  might  never  meet  with  another  opportunity  so  favorable. 
The  king  adopted  this  opinion ;  and  immediately  commanded  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  vessels  to  surround  Salamls  by  night,  in  order  to  make  it  imprac- 
ticable for  the  Greeks  to  quit  their  post. 

Aristides  came  the  same  night  from  JSgina,  where  he  had  some  forces 
under  his  command,  and,  with  very  great  danger,  passed  through  the 
whole  fleet  of  the  enemy.  When  he  came  to  the  tent  of  Themistocles, 
he  took  him  aside,  and  proposed  to  cease  all  dissensions,  and  unite  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  country.  Themistocles  cordially  met  such  ad- 
vances, and  informed  him  of  his  stratagem  to  bring  on  a  battle,  desiring 
him  to  go  in  person  to  Eurybiades,  to  convince  him  that  there  was  no  other 
means  of  safety,  than  to  engage  the  enemy  by  sea  at  Salamis ;  which  com- 
mission Aristides  executed  with  success,  for  he  possessed  much  influence 
over  that  general. 

Both  sides,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  battle.  The  Grecian  fleet  con- 
sisted of  380  sail,  which  in  every  thing  followed  the  orders  of  Themistocles. 
Before  he  would  begin  the  engagement,  he  waited  till  a  certain  wind,  which 
ro^  regularly  every  day  at  a  certain  hour,  and  which  was  entirely  con- 
tra^ry  to  the  enemy,  began  to  blow.  As  soon  as  the  wind  rose,  the  signal 
was  given  for  battle.  The  Persians,  who  knew  that  their  king  had  his  eyes 
upon  them,  advanced  with  impetuosity.  But  the  heat  of  the  flrst  attack 
quickly  abated  when  they  came  to  be  engaged.  Every  thing  was  against 
them ;  the  wind,  which  blew  directly  in  their  faces ;  the  height  and  the 
heaviness  of  their  vessels,  which  could  not  move  nor  turn  without  great 
difficulty  ;  and  even  the  number  of  their  ships,  which  was  so  far  from  being 
of  use  to  them,  that  it  only  served  to  embarrass  them  in  a  place  so  narrow 
as  that  in  which  they  fought ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians,  every 
thing  was  done  with  good  order,  and  without  hurry ;  because  every  thing 
was  directed  by  one  commander.  The  lonians,  whom  Themistocles  had 
warned,  by  characters  engraven  upon  stones  along  the  coasts  of  Euboea, 
to  remember  from  whom  they  derived  their  original,  were  the  first  that  be- 
took themselves  to  flight,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 'fleet. 
Artemisia  distinguished  herself  by  incredible  eflbrts  of  resolution  and  cour- 
age ;  so  that  Xerxes,  who  saw  in  what  manner  she  had  behaved  herself, 
cried  out  that  the  men  had  behaved  like  women  in  this  engagement,  ond 
that  the  women  had  shown  the  courage  of  men.  The  Athenians,  being 
enraged  that  a  woman  had  dared  to  appear  in  arms  against  them,  had  pro- 
mised a  reward  of  10,000  drachmas  to  any  one  that  should  be  able  to  take 
her  alive ;  but  she  escaped  their  pursuit.  Seeing  herself  warmly  pursued, 
she  hung  out  Grecian  colors,  and  ran  her  galley  against  one  in  which  was 
Deunasithymus,  king  of  Calynda,  in  Lycia,  with  whom  she  had  some  dif- 
ference, and  sunk  it :  this  made  her  pursuers  believe  that  her  ship  was  one 
of  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  they  gave  up  the  chase. 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Salamis^  one  of  the  most  memorable 
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actions  related  in  ancient  history.  A  great  number  of  the  Persian  ships 
were  taken,  and  a  much  greater  sunk  on  this  occasion.  Many  of  their 
allies,  who  dreaded  the  king's  cruelty  no  less  than  the  enemy,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  into  their  own  country. 

Themistocles,  in  order  to  hasten  the  king's  departure,  contrived  to  have 
him  secretly  informed  that  the  Grecians  designed  to  break  down  the  bridge. 
This  prince,  being  alarmed  with  such  news,  set  out  by  night,  leaving  Mar- 
donios  behind  him,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
reduce  Greece.  The  Grecians  pursued  Xerxes  as  fast  as  they  could,  but 
to  no  purpbse.  They  had  destroyed  200  of  the  enemy's  ships,  besides  those 
which  they  had  taken.  The  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet,  after  having 
suffered  extremely  by  the  winds  in  their  passage,  retired  towards  the  coast 
of  Asia,  and  entered  into  the  port  of  Cumse,  a  city  in  iEoIia,  where  they 
passed  the  winter,  without  daring  afterwards  to  return  into  Greece. 

Xerxes  took  the  rest  of  his  army  along  with  him,  and  marched  by  I  he 
V  ay  of  the  Hellespont.  They  underwent  great  hardships  during  their 
n  hole  march,  which  lasted  45  days.  After  having  consumed  all  the  fruits 
tkiey  could  find,  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  and  even  upoD 
tlie  bark  and  leaves  of  trees.  This  occasioned  a  great  sickness  in  the  army, 
m\d  great  numbers  died. 

The  king,  through  eagerness  to  make  his  escape,  left  his  army,  and  tra- 
Ti3lled  on  with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  to  reach  the  bridge  with  the  greater 
etipedition ;  but  he  found  the  bridge  broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  in  a  great  tempest  that  had  happened,  and  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
oiissity  of  passing  the  strait  in  a  cock-boat ! 

Cimon  signalized  himself  by  his  achievements  in  the  battle  of  Salamis ; 
kit  the  man  who  gained  the  highest  honor  was  Themistocles.  After  the 
battle,  each  officer  was  required  to  write  the  names  of  the  two  who  deserved 
tile  highest  prize  for  his  conduct.  Every  man  wrote  his  own  name  first, 
and  that  of  Themistocles  second. 

The  Lacedaemonians  having  carried  him  to  Sparta,  decreed  to  their  gen- 
eral  Eurybiades  the  prize  of  valor,  and  to  Themistocles  that  of  wisdom, 
which  was  a  crown  of  olive  for  both  of  them.  They  also  made  a  present 
tu  Themistocles  of  the  finest  chariot  in  the  city ;  and  on  his  departure  sent 
SOO  young  men  of  the  most  considerable  families  to  wait  upon  him  to  the 
frontiers :  an  honor  they  had  never  shown  to  any  person  before. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  action  of  Thermopylae  happened,  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  of  300,000  men  was  entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse. 

After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Grecians  having  returned  from  pursuing 
the  Persians,  Themistocles  sailed  to  all  the  islands  that  had  declared  for 
them,  to  levy  contributions  from  them.  He  began  with  that  of  Andros, 
from  whose  inhabitants  he  required  a  considerable  sum,  speaking  to  them 
in  this  manner :  "  I  come  to  you  accompanied  with  two  powerful  divinities, 
Persuasion  and  Force."  The  answer  they  made  him  was :  ''  We  also  have 
two  other  divinities  on  our  side,  no  less  powerful  than  yours,  and  which  do 
not  permit  us  to  give  the  money  you  demand  of  us.  Poverty  and  Despair." 
Upon  this  refusal  he  made  a  feint  of  besieging  them,  and  threatened  that 
he  would  entirely  ruin  their  city.  He  dealt  in  the  same  manner  with  several 
other  islands,  wluch  durst  not  resist  him  as  Andros  had  done,  and  drew  great 
siiros  of  money  from  them,  without  the  privity  of  the  other  commanders. 
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SECTION   IX. — THE   BATTLE   OF   PLAT^^. 

[A.  M.  3525.]  Mardonius,  who  had  stayed  in  Greece  with  a  body  of 
300,000  men,  let  his  troops  pass  the  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  in  the  spring 
following  led  them  into  Boeotia.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  Alexander, 
king  of  Macedonia,  with  several  Persian  noblemen,  to  Athens,  and  by  them, 
in  the  name  of  his  master,  offered  to  rebuild  their  city,  which  had  been 
burnt  down,  to  supply  them  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  suffer 
them  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  to  give  them  the 
government  and  command  of  all  Greece.  Alexander  exhorted  them  in  his 
own  name  to  accept  the  proposals.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  em- 
bassy, the  Spartans  also,  on  their  side,  sent  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
hinder  it  from  taking  effect.  These  were  present  when  the  others  had 
their  audience  ;  where,  as  soon  as  Alexander  had  finished  his  speech,  they 
began,  in  theii^  turn,  to  address  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  and  strongly 
exhorted  them  not  to  separate  themselves  from  their  allies,  making  them 
strong  promises  of  what  Sparta  would  do  for  their  benefit.  Aristides,  as 
archon,  presided,  and  expressed  himself  indignant,  not  that  the  Persians 
should  attempt  to  bribe  them,  but  that  the  Spartans  should  fear  that  they 
would  yield. 

Mardonius  then  commenced  ravaging  the  country,  and  the  Athenians  a 
second  time  abandoned  their  city.  He  therefore  entered  Athens,  and  burnt 
everything  lefl  the  preceding  year.  The  Athenians  applied  to  Sparta  for 
aid,  but  her  senate  postponed  until  the  allies  had  built  a  wall  across  the 
isthmus.  They  then  sent  into  Attica  5,000  Spartans,  each  attended  by 
[A.  M.  3525.]  seven  Helots.  Mardonius  retired  into  Bceotia,  whither 
the  Grecian  army,  under  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  followed  him.  After 
a  cavalry  battle,  in  which  the  Athenians  had  the  advantage,  the  Greeks 
attempted  to  change  their  camp,  when  the  Persians,  supposing  them  to  be 
retreating,  attacked  them  in  separate  bands,  and  thus  brought  on  a  general 
contest.  The  barbarians  were  completely  routed,  great  numbers  were 
killed,  and  their  camp  pillaged.  Mardonius  was  killed  in  the  engagement, 
and  Artabazus  escaped  with  about  40,000  men. 

In  the  next  general  assembly  of  Greece,  which  was  held  not  long  afler 
this  occurrence,  Aristides  proposed  the  following  decree :  that  all  the  cities 
of  Greece  should  every  year  send  their  respective  deputies  to  Plataefle,  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  and  to  the  gods  of  the  city ;  (this 
assembly  was  still  regularly  held  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ;)  that  every  five 
years  there  should  be  games  celebrated  there,  which  should  be  called  the 
games  of  liberty ;  that  the  several  states  of  Greece  together  should  raise  a 
body  of  troops,  consisting  of  10,000  foot  and  1,000  horse,  and  should  equip 
a  fleet  of  100  ships,  which  should  be  constantly  maintained  for  making  war 
against  the  barbarians ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Platsese,  solely  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  should  be  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  be  concerned  in  no  other  function  than  that  of  offering  prayers  and 
sacriffces  for  the  general  preservation  and  prosperity  of  Greece. 

All  these  articles  being  approved  of  and  passed  into  a  law,  t})/3  citizens 
of  Platseae  took  upon  them  to  solemnize,  every  year,  the  anniversary  festival 
in  honor  of  those  persons  that  were  slain  in  the  battle. 

SECTION  I. — THE   BATTLE  NEAR   MYCALE. — ^THE   DEFEAT  OF  THE   PERSIANS. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Greeks  fought  the  battle  of  Platsss,  their  naval 
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forces  obtained  a  memorable  victory  in  Asia  over  the  remainder  of  the 
Persian  fleet.  For  whilst  that  of  the  Greeks  lay  at  iEgina,  under  the 
command  of  Leotychides,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  of  Xanthippus 
the  Athenian,  ambassadors  came  from  the  lonians  to  invite  them  into  Asia 
to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  from  the  barbarians.  On  this  invitation  they 
immediately  set  sail  for  Asia,  and  steered  their  course  by  Delos.  While 
they  continued  there,  other  ambassadors  arrived  from  Samos,  and  brought 
them  intelligence,  that  the  Persian  fleet,  which  had  passed  the  winter  at 
CumsB,  was  then  at  Samos,  earnestly  pressing  them  at  the  same  time  not  to 
neglect  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  destroy  it.  The  Greeks  hereupon 
sailed  away  directly  for  Samos.  But  the  Persians,  receiving  intelligence 
of  their  approach,  retired  to  Mycale,  a  promontory  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
where  their  land  army,  consisting  of  100,000  men,  the  remainder  of  those 
that  Xerxes  had  carried  back  from  Greece  the  year  before,  was  encamped. 
Here  they  drew  their  vessels  ashore,  and  surrounded  them  with  a  strong 
AUmpart.  The  Grecians  followed  them,  and  with  the  help  of  the  lonians 
i^feated  their  land  army,  forced  their  rampart,  and  burnt  all  their  vessels. 

Xerxes,  hearing  the  news  of  these  two  great  overthrows,  lefl  Sardis  with 
4«  much  haste  as  he  had  formerly  quitted  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
•lois,  and  retired  with  great  precipitation  into  Persia,  to  put  himself  as  far 
!«  he  possibly  could,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  victorious  enemies.  But  be- 
ture  he  set  out,  he  gave  orders  to  demolish  all  the  temples  belonging  to  the 
Urecian  cities  in  Asia:  which  order  was  so  far  executed,  that  not  one 
iscaped  except  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  af\er  the  battle^f  Mycale,  set  sail  towards  the  Hel- 
lespont, in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the  bridges  which  Xerxes  had 
luilt,  and  which  they  supposed  were  still  entire ;  but  finding  them  broken 
fown,  Leotychides  and  his  Peloponnesian  forces  returned  towards  their 
iwn  country.  Xanthippus  stayed  with  the  Athenians  and  their  Ionian 
sonfederates,  and  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Sestus  and  the  Thracian 
k'hersonesus,  in  which  places  they  found  great  booty,  and  took  a  vast  num- 
ber of  prisoners.  Afler  which,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  they  returned 
h)  their  own  cities. 

From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revolted  from  the  Persians,  and 
laving  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Grecians,  most  of  them  pre- 
lerved  their  liberty  during  the  time  that  empire  subsisted. 

SECTION   XI. — THE   INHUMAN    EEVENGE   OF  AMESTRIS,  THE  WIFE  OF  XEEXES. 

Xerxes  having  an  intrigue  with  Artianta,  who  was  his  own  niece,  and 
also  his  daughter.in-law,  upon  her  urgent  entreaty,  presented  to  her  a  mag- 
nificent  robe  made  by  his  wife  Amestris.  Artianta  wore  the  robe  in  pub. 
lie,  as  a  trophy  of  her  triumph  over  the  king.  This  so  provoked  the  queen 
that  she  resolved  upon  a  deadly  revenge.  On  the  king's  birth-day,  accord- 
ing to  established  custom,  he  was  obliged  to  grant  whatever  she  demanded. 
She  asked  that  the  mother  of  Artianta,  who  was  wife  to  Masistris,  the  king's 
brother,  should  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  Her  request  was  granted,  and 
she  ordered  the  lady,  whom  she  erroneously  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  intrigue,  to  be  deprived  of  her  breasts,  tongue,  lips,  and  ears,  and 
sent  her  home  in  that  mutilated  condition.  Masistris,  who  was  ardently 
attached  to  her,  immediately  set  out  for  his  government  in  Bactriana,  de- 
signing to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.    But  Xerxes  sent  a  party  of  bone 
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in  pursuit,  who  overtook  and  killed  him,  and  all  his  children,  and  retinue. 
Xerxes  then  gave  Bactriana  to  his  second  son  Hystaspes. 

SECTION   XII. — THE   ATHENIANS    REBUILD    THE   WALLS   OF   THEIR   CrTY,   NOT- 
WITHSTANDING  THE   OPPOSITION    OF   THE   LACED JEMONIANS. 

[A.  M.  3526.]  The  war  being  terminated,  the  Athenians  returned  to  their 
own  country,  and  began  to  think  of  rebuilding  their  city,  and  of  surround- 
ing it  with  strong  walls.  The  Lacedemonians,  who  wished  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  their  rivals,  sent  an  embassy,  the  purport  of  which  was 
to  represent  that  the  common  interest  required  that  there  should  be  no  for- 
tified city  out  of  the  Peloponnesus,  lest,  in  case  of  a  second  invasion,  it 
should  fail  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  who  would  settle  themselves  in 
it,  as  they  had  done  at  Thebes,  and  thence  would  be  able  to  infest  the  whole 
country,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it.  Themistocles  easily  pene- 
trated the  true  design  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  as  they  were  able,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  allies,  to  hinder  the  Athenians  by  force  from  carrying 
on  the  work,  in  case  they  should  positively  refuse  to  comply  with  vheir 
demands,  he  advised  the  senate  to  make  use  of  dissimulation  as  well  as 
they.  They  therefore  answered,  that  they  would  send  an  embassy  to 
Sparta,  to  satisfy  the  commonwealth  concerning  their  apprehensions.  The- 
mistocles procured  himself  to  be  nominated  one  of  the  ambassadors,  and 
persuaded  the  senate  not  to  let  his  colleagues  set  out  along  with  him,  but 
to  send  them  one  after  another.  Accordingly  he  went  alone  to  Lacedcemon, 
where  he  let  a  great  many  days  pass  without  waiting  upon  the  magistrates. 
And  upon  their  pressing  him  to  do  it,  he  made  answer,  that  he  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  his  colleagues,  that  they  might  all  have  their  audience  of  the 
senate  together.  At  length  they  arrived,  but  came  singly,  and  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  of  time  one  from  another.  During  all  this  while,  the 
work  was  carried  on  at  Athens  with  the  utmost  industry.  The  women, 
children,  strangers,  and  slaves,  were  all  employed  in  it :  nor  was  it  inter- 
rupted night  or  day.  The  Spartans  made  great  complaints  of  it  to  The- 
mistocles, who  positively  denied  the  fact,  and  pressed  them  to  send  other 
deputies  to  Athens,  to  inform  themselves  better,  desiring  them  not  to  give 
credit  to  flying  reports.  At  the  same  time  he  secretly  advised  the  Athe- 
nians to  detain  the  Spartan  envoys  as  so  many  hostages,  until  he  and  his 
colleagues  returned  from  their  embassy.  At  last,  when  all  his  fellow  am- 
bassadors were  arrived,  he  desired  an  audience,  and  declared  in  full  senate 
that  it  was  really  true  the  Athenians  had  resolved  to  fortify  their  city  with 
strong  walls  ;  that  the  work  was  almost  completed ;  that  they  bad  judged 
it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  security,  and  for  the  public  good 
of  the  allies ;  that  it  was  just  the  Athenians  should  provide  for  their  own 
safety  as  well  as  the  other  confederates ;  and  that  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  defend  their  city,  whoever  should  attack  it. 

The  Lacedsemonians  dissembled  their  resentment ;  and  the  ambassadors 
on  both  sides,  having  all  suitable  honors  paid  them,  returned  to  their  re- 
spective cities. 

Themistocles  also  finished  the  building  and  fortification  of  the  PirsBus, 
with  three  havens  capable  of  accommodating  400  ships.  He  likewise 
procured  the  passage  of  a  decree  to  add  every  year  twenty  ships  to  the 
Athenian  navy,  designing  to  make  Athens  the  greatest  maritime  power  in 
the  world. 
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SECTION  XIII. — THE  BLACK  DESIGN  OP  THEMISTOCLES  REJECTED  UNANI- 
MOUSLY  BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ATHENS. — ^ARISTIDES's  CONDESCENSION  TO 
THE   PEOPLE. 

Themistocles  once  declared  in  full  assembly,  that  he  had  conceived  a 
design  which  was  likely  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the  people,  but  that 
secrecy  was  requisite  to  its  accomplishment ;  and  he  requested  them  to  select 
some  one  to  whom  it  might  be  confided.  Aristides  was  unanimously  se- 
lected. Themistocles  informed  him  that  his  plan  was  to  bum  the  fleet  of 
the  other  Grecian  states,  which  was  assembled  at  a  neighboring  port,  by 
which  means  Athens  would  certainly  become  mistress  of  all  Greece. 
Aristides  reported  to  the  assembly,  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  commonwealth  than  the  project  of  Themistocles,  but  that  nothing 
<K)uld  be  more  unjust. 

Themistocles,  about  this  time,  highly  offended  the  Lacedeemonians,  by 
«-  pposing  their  proposition  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  to  exclude  all 
*  he  cities  which  had  not  taken  arms  against  Xerxes.  He  had  also  incurred 
vhe  displeasure  of  the  rest  of  the  allies,  by  the  rigorous  and  rapacious 
ikianner  in  which  he  had  exacted  contributions  from  them. 

After  Athens  was  rebuilt,  the  people  insisted  upon  an  equal  share  in  the 
government.  To  prevent  popular  commotion,  Aristides  passed  a  decree, 
\y  which  it  was  ordained,  that  the  offices  of  government  should  be  open 
tC'  all  the  citizens,  and  that  the  archons,  who  were  the  chief  magistrates  of 
die  commonwealth,  and  who  used  to  be  chosen  only  out  of  the  richest  of 
ji.s  members,  should  for  the  future  be  elected  indiflerently  from  the  general 
Vxiy  of  the  Athenians,  without  distinction. 

IkBCTION   XrV. — THE   LACEDEMONIANS   LOSE   THE   CHIEF   COMMAND,   THROUGH 

THE   PRIDE   AND   ARROGANCE   OF   PAUSANIAS. 

[A.  M.  3528.]  The  Grecians,  encouraged  by  the  success  which  had 
everywhere  attended  their  arms,  determined  to  send  a  fleet  to  deliver  such 
of  their  allies  as  were  still  under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians.  Pausanias 
was  the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  Aristides 
liid  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  commanded  for  the  Athenians.  They  first 
directed  their  course  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  they  restored  all  the  cities 
to  their  liberty ;  then,  steering  towards  the  Hellespont,  they  attacked  the 
city  of  Byzantium,  of  which  they  made  themselves  masters,  and  took  a 
vast  number  of  prisoners,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  of  the  richest  and 
most  considerable  families  of  Persia. 

Pausanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts  of  betraying  his 
country,  judged  it  proper  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  gain  the  favor 
of  Xerxes.  To  this  end  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  among  his  troops, 
that  the  Persian  noblemen,  whom  he  had  committed  to  the  guard  of  one  oi^ 
his  officers,  had  made  their  escape  by  night ;  whereas  he  had  set  them  at 
liberty  himself,  and  sent  a  letter  by  them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to 
deliver  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  all  Greece,  into  his  hands,  on  condition  that 
he  would  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  king  gave  him  a  favor, 
able  answer,  and  sent  him  very  large  sums  of  money  aJso,  in  order  to  win 
over  as  many  of  the  Grecians  as  he  should  find  disposed  to  enter  into  his 
designs.  The  person  he  appointed  to  manage  this  intrigue  with  him  was 
Artabazus ;  and  to  enable  hun  to  transact  the  matter  with  the  greater  easo 
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and  security,  he  made  him  governor  of  all  the  sea-coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
Pausanias,  who  was  already  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  his  future 
greatness,  began  from  this  moment  to  change  his  whole  conduct  and  beha- 
vior. He  treated  the  allies  with  such  insolence  and  rudeness,  as  made 
them  completely  disgusted  with  the  Spartan  dominion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  courteous  and  engaging  deportment  of  Cimon  and  Aristides  so  won 
upon  them,  that  at  last  they  all  deserted  Pausanias,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians.  The  Spartans  submitted  to  this  course, 
and  forebore  to  send  out  commanders  for  the  united  fleet. 

SECTION   XV. — ^THE  SECRET   CONSPIRACY  OP  FAUSANIAS  WITH  THE  PERSIANS. 

— ^HIS   DEATH. 

Upon  the  repeated  complaints  which  the  Spartan  commonwealth  received 
against  Pausanias,  they  recalled  him  to  give  account  of  his  conduct.  But 
not  havmg  sufRcient  evidence  to  convict  him,  they  were  obliged  to  acquit 
him  on  his  first  trial ;  after  which  he  returned,  without  the  consent  of  the 
republic,  to  the  city  of  Byzantium,  whence  he  continued  to  carry  on  his 
secret  practices  with  Artabazus.  But  as  he  was  still  guilty  of  many  unjust 
proceedings,  the  Athenians  obliged  him  to  leave  the  pla6e ;  and  he  then 
retired  to  ColonsB,  a  small  city  of  the  Troad.  There  he  received  an  order 
from  the  Ephori  to  return  to  Sparta,  on  pain  of  being  declared,  in  case  of 
disobedience,  a  traitor.  He  went  home,  hoping  still  to  be  able  to  free  him- 
self by  the  power  of  money.  On  his  arrival  he  was  committed  to  prison, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  brought  again  to  trial.  The  charge  brought 
against  him  was  supported  by  many  suspicious  circumstances.  But,  as  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  Ephori  never  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against 
a  Spartan,  without  direct  proof  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  they  looked 
upon  the  evidence  as  insufficient ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  was  of  the  royal 
family,  and  was  actually  invested  with  the  administration  of  the  regal  office ; 
for  Pausanias  exercised  the  function  of  king,  as  guardian  to  Plistarchus, 
the  son  of  Leonidas,  who  was  then  in  his  minority.  He  was  therefore  ac- 
quitted a  second  time. 

Shortly  afler,  a  slave,  who  was  called  the  Argilian,  brought  the  Ephori  a 
letter,  written  by  Pausanias  himself  to  the  king  of  Persia,  which  the  slave 
was  to  have  carried  to  Artabazus.  This  Persian  governor  and  Pausanias 
had  agreed  to  put  to  death  all  the  couriers  sent  from  one  to  the  other,  as 
soon  as  their  packets  or  messages  were  delivered,  that  there  might  be  no 
possibility  left  of  tracing  out  or  discovering  their  correspondence.  The 
Argilian,  who  saw  none  of  his  fellow  servants  that  were  sent  expresses 
return  again,  had  some  suspicion ;  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  go,  he 
opened  the  letter  he  was  entrusted  with,  in  which  Artabazus  was  positively 
desired  to  kill  him,  pursuant  to  their  agreement.  This  letter  the  slave  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ephori ;  who  still  thought  even  this  proof  insufficient 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  endeavored  to  corroborate  it  by  the 
testimony  of  Pausanias  himself.  The  slave,  in  concert  with  them,  with- 
drew to  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Tenaros,  as  to  a  secure  asylum.  Two 
small  closets  were  purposely  made  there,  in  which  the  Ephori  and  some 
Spartans  hid  themselves.  The  instant  Pausanias  was  informed  that  the 
Argilian  had  fled  to  this  temple,  he  hastened  thither  to  inquire  the  reason 
The  slave  confessed  that  he  had  opened  the  letter ;  and  that  finding  by  the 
contents  of  it  that  he  was  to,  be  put  to  death,  he  bad  fled  to  the  temple  to 
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save  his  life.  As  Pausanias  could  not  deny  the  fact,  he  made  the  best 
excuse  he  could :  promised  the  slave  a  great  reward  ;  and  obliged  him  to 
promise  not  to  mention  what  had  pass^  between  them  to  any  person 
whatever.     Pausanias  then  left  him. 

His  guilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The  moment  he  returned  to  the 
city,  the  Ephori  were  resolved  to  seize  him.  From  the  aspect  of  one  of 
these  magistrates,  he  plainly  perceived  that  some  danger  was  impending 
over  him,  and  ran  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Chalcicecos.  The  en- 
trance was  immediately  closed  with  large  stones,  the  first  of  which,  it  is 
said,  was  carried  by  his  own  mother.  The  roof  was  taken  off,  and  he 
was  permitted  there  to  starve  to  death. 

SECTION  XVI. THEMISTOCLES   FLIES   TO   KING   ADMETUS. 

Themistocles  at  this  time  had  become  odious  to  the  Athenians,  and  been 
banished  on  account  of  his  inordinate  ambition  and  vanity.  While  in  exile, 
he  had  been  informed  by  Pausanias  of  his  designs,  and  requested  to  join  in 
them,  but  had  indignantly  refused. 

[A.  M.  3531.1  After  the  death  of  Pausanias,  several  letters  and  other 
things  were  ibinid  among  his  papers,  which  raised  a  violent  suspicion 
against  Themistocles.  The  Lacedeemonians  sent  deputies  to  Athens,  to 
have  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him ;  and  those  citizens  who  envied 
him  joined  these  accusers.  Aristides  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing himself  on  his  rival,  for  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  received  from 
him,  had  his  soul  been  capable  of  receiving  so  cruel  a  satisfaction.  But 
he  refused  absolutely  to  join  in  so  horrid  a  combination.  Themistocles 
answered  by  letters  all  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was  charged. 

In  the  meantime  the  people,  too  strongly  wrought  upon  by  his  accusers, 
sent  some  persons  to  seize  him,  that  he  might  be  tried  by  the  council  of 
Greece.  Themistocles  went  into  the  island  of  CJorcyra,  to  whose  inhabit- 
ants he  had  formerly  done  some  service :  however,  not  thinking  himself 
safe  there,  he  fled  to  Epirus,  and  finding  himself  still  pursued  by  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedeemonians,  out  of  despair  he  made  a  veiy  dangerous 
choice,  which  was  to  fly  to  Admetus,  king  of  Molossus,  for  refuge.  This 
prince,  having  formerly  desired  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  and  being  refused 
with  ignominy  by  Themistocles,  who  at  that  time  presided  in  the  govern- 
ment, had  retained  the  deepest  resentment  on  that  account,  and  declared 
that  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  revenge  himself.  Themisto- 
cles, however,  presented  himself  as  a  suppliant  at  his  fire-side,  and  ex- 
cited his  compassion,  so  that,  when  the  deputies  of  the  Athenians  and  La^ 
oedsmonians  demanded  him,  Admetus  refused  to  deliver  him. 

SECTION  XYU. — ^ARISTIDES'S  DISINTERESTED  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  FUBLIC 

TREASURE. 

The  allies  having  determined  to  establish  a  fixed  rate  of  contributions 
lor  the  war  against  the  Persians,  they  selected  Aristides  to  assess  the  seve- 
ral states,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  revenues  and  resources.  He 
investigated  the  circumstances  of  each,  and  determined  the  sum  which  it 
should  pay,  and  this  tax  was  considered  so  equally  balanced,  that  none 
found  any  fault.    The  whole  amount  was  at  first  about  460  talents,*  but 
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it  was  afterwards  increased  by  Pericles  to  600,  and  finally  to  1300.  The 
money  was  lodged  for  safe  keeping  iu  the  island  of  Delos,  until  the  Athe- 
nians, under  pretence  of  its  insecurity,  transferred  it  to  their  own  treasury. 
It  was  originally  designed  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  but  Pericles  em- 
ployed much  of  it  in  enriching  and  beautifying  Athens,  and  in  celebrating 
games  of  festivity. 

Aristides,  in  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  and  the  administration  of  the 
finances,  maintained  such  incorrupt  integrity,  that  it  was  said  "  He  went 
forth  poor,  but  came  back  poorer."  Yet  with  all  his  scrupulous  honesty 
and  disinterestedness,  where  the  advantage  of  his  country  was  concerned, 
he  was  known  to  swerve  from  the  strict  rules  of  justice.  In  the  case  of  the 
removal  of  the  money  from  Delos,  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  oath 
which  Athens  had  taken  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  states,  and  which  he 
had  himself  administered,  he  advocated  the  measure,  declaring  that  the  action 
was  unjust,  but  useful,  and  wished  the  Athenians  to  vent  on  him  the  curses 
that  he  had  denounced  against  the  violators  of  the  compact,  and  thus  to 
discharge  themselves. 

SECTION   XVin. — ^XERXES   KILLED   BY  ARTABANUS. 

Xerxes,  discouraged  and  mortified  by  his  failures  in  Greece,  abandoned 
himself  to  a  life  of  luxury.  Artabanus,  captain  of  his  guards,  having  been 
ordered  by  him  to  kill  Darius,  his  eldest  son,  and  the  heir  to  the  tnrone, 
and  neglecting  to  obey  an  order  which  he  attributed  to  the  sudden  effect 
of  wine,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign.  Fearing  the  conse- 
quences, he  conspired  with  the  eunuch  Mithradates,  and  slew  Xerxes  in  his 
bed.  Artabanus  then  informed  Artaxerxes  that  Darius,  from  haste  to  as- 
cend  the  throne,  had  committed  the  murder.  The  young  prince,  in  the 
excitement  of  passion,  with  the  assistance  of  Artabanus  and  his  guards, 
killed  the  supposed  murderer.  As  Hystaspcs,  the  second  son  of  Xerxes,  was 
then  absent  in  Bactriana,  Artabanus  placed  Artaxerxes  on  the  throne,  de- 
signing soon  to  remove  him,  and  usurp  the  sovereignty  himself.  But  Ar- 
taxerxes, having  discovered  the  plot,  put  him  to  death. 
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PLAN. 
The  first  and  third  ehapten  of  this  Book  include  the  History  of  the  Persiui  and  Greeks,  durin^r 

ibrty-eight  Tears  and  some  months,  which  contain  the  reign  of  Artazerzes  Longimaous  :  the  last 

six  years  ot  which  answer  to  the  first  six  of  the  Feloponnesian  war.    Tills  space  of  time  begins  at 

the  year  of  the  world  8631,  and  ends  at  S079. 
The  second  chapter  comprehends  the  transactions  of  the  Oreeks,  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  doling  thm 

same  interval  abore  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  I. 

This  chapter  includes  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  Peloponneaian  war,  which  began 
in  the  42d  year  of  that  king's  reign. 

SECTION  I. — ^ARTAXERXES   RUINS   THE   FACTION  OF  ARTABANX7S,  AND   THAT  OF 

HYSTASFES,  HIS  ELDER  BROTHER. 

[A.  M.  3531.  Ant.  J.  C.  473.]  The  Greek  historians  give  this  prince 
the  surname  of  Longimanus.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  because  his  hands 
were  so  long,  that  when  he  stood  upright,  he  could  touch  his  knees  with 
them ;  but,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  because  his  right  hand  was  longer 
than  his  left.     He  reigned  about  forty-nine  years. 

Although  Artaxerxes,  by  the  death  of  Artabanus,  was  delivered  from  a 
dangerous  competitor,  there  still  were  two  obstacles  in  his  way,  before  he 
could  establish  himself  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  throne ;  one  of  which 
was  his  brother  Hystaspes,  governor  of  Bactriana ;  and  the  other,  the  fac- 
tion of  Artabunus.     He  began  by  the  latter. 

Artabanus  had  left  seven  sons,  and  a  great  number  of  partisans,  who 
soon  assembled  to  revenge  his  death.  These,  and  the  adherents  of  Arta- 
xerxes, fought  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Persian  nobles 
lost  their  lives.  Artaxerxes  having  at  last  entirely  defeated  his  enemies, 
put  to  death  all  who  had  engaged  in  this  conspiracy. 

Having  crushed  the  faction  of  Artabanus,  he  sent  an  army  into  Bactri- 
ana, which  had  declared  in  favor  of  his  brother.  The  two  armies  en- 
gaging, Hystaspes  stood  his  ground  so  well,  that  he  sustained  no  loss ;  so 
that  both  armies  separated  with  equal  success,  and  each  retired  to  prepare 
for  a  second  battle.  Artaxerxes  having  raised  a  greater  army  than  his 
brothefi  and  having  the  whole  empire  in  his  favor,  defeated  him  in  a  second 
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engagement,  and  entirely  ruined  his  party.     By  this  victory  he  secured  to 
himself  the  quiet  possession  of  the  empire. 

He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  reforming  the  disorders  which  had  crept 
into  the  government.  By  his  wise  conduct  and  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
he  soon  acquired  great  authority,  with  the  love  of  his  subjects,  the  strong- 
est support  of  sovereign  power. 

SECTION   II. — ^THEMISTOCLES  FLIES   TO   ABTAXERXES. 

We  have  seen  that  Themistocles  had  fled  to  Admetus,  king  of  the 
Molossi ;  but  the  Athenians  and  Lacedscmonians  would  not  suflTer  him  to 
live  in  peace,  and  required  that  prince  to  deliver  him  up ;  threatening,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  carry  their  arms  into  his  country.  Admetus,  who  was 
unwilling  to  draw  such  formidable  enemies  upon  himself,  and  much  more 
to  deliver  up  the  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  informed  him  of  the 
[A.  M.  3531.]  great  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  favored  his 
flight.  Themistocles  went  as  far  by  land  as  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
and  there  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  ship,  which  was  sailing  to  Ionia. 
None  of  the  passengers  knew  him.  A  storm  having  carried  this  vessel 
near  the  island  of  Naxos,  then  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  Themistocles  was  exposed,  obliged  him  to  discover  him- 
self to  the  pilot  and  master  of  the  ship ;  afler  which,  by  entreaties  and 
menaoes,  he  forced  them  to  sail  towards  Asia. 

He  now  arrived  in  Cums,  a  city  of  iEolia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  king 
of  Persia  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  promised  200  talents  to 
any  man  who  should  deliver  him  up.  He  fled  to  iEges,  a  little  city  of 
iSolia,  where  no  one  knew  him  except  Nicogenes,  at  whose  house  he 
lodged.  He  was  the  most  wealthy  man  in  that  country,  and  very  intimate 
with  all  the  lords  of  the  Persian  court.  Themistocles  was  concealed  some 
days  in  his  house,  till  Nicogenes  sent  him,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Susa, 
in  one  of  those  covered  chariots  in  which  the  Persians,  who  were  extremely 
jealous,  used  to  carry  their  wives;  those  who  carried  him 'telling  every 
body  that  they  were  carrying  a  young  Greek  lady  to  a  courtier  of  great 
distinction. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Persian  court,  he  waited  upon  the  oaptain  of  the 
guards,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  begged  that  the 
king  would  admit  him  to  an  audience,  having  matters  of  great  importance 
to  communicate  to  him. 

Being  admitted  to  audience,  he  fell  on  his  face  before  the  king,  afler  the 
Persian  manner ;  and  afterwards  rising  up,  "  Great  king,"  said  he,  by  an 
interpreter,  '*  I  am  Themistocles  the  Athenian,  who,  having  been  banished 
by  the  Greeks,  have  come  to  your  court  in  hopes  of  finding  an  asylum  in 
it.  I  have  indeed  brought  many  calamities  on  the  Persians ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  I  have  done  them  no  less  services,  by  the  salutary  advices  I 
have  given  them  more  than  once ;  and  I  now  am  able  to  do  them  more 
important  services  than  ever.  My  life  is  in  your  hands.  You  may  now 
display  your  clemency,  or  exert  your  vengesuice ;  by  the  former,  you  will 
preserve  your  suppliant ;  by  the  latter,  you  will  destroy  the  greatest  enemy 
of  Greece." 

The  king  made  him  no  answer  at  this  audience,  though  he  was  struck 
with  admiration  at  his  great  sense  and  boldness. 

The  next  morning,  at  day  break,  he  sent  for  the  greatest  lords  of  his 
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court,  and  commanded  Themistocles  to  be  brought  before  him.  The  king 
began  by  making  him  a  present  of  200  talents,  (about  8200,000,)  which  sum 
he  had  promised  to  any  one  who  should  deliver  him  up,  which  consequently 
was  his  due,  as  Themistocles  had  brought  him  his  head,  by  surrendering 
himself  to  him.  He  afterwards  desired  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  a.U 
fairs  of  Greece.  But  as  Themistocles  could  not  express  his  thoughts  to  the 
king  without  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter,  he  desired  that  time  might  be 
allowed  him  to  learn  the  Persian  tongue ;  hoping  that  he  should  then  be  able 
to  explain  those  things  he  was  desirous  of  conununicating  to  him  better  than 
he  could  by  the  aid  of  a  third  person. 

Having  studied  the  Persian  tongue  twelve  months,  he  made  so  great  a 
pn^ress,  that  he  spoke  it  with  greater  elegance  than  the  Persians  them- 
selves, and  consequently  could  converse  with  the  king  without  the  help  of 
an  interpreter.  This  prince  treated  him  with  uncommon  marks  of  esteem, 
bestowed  on  him  a  noble  pension,  and  granted  him  special  honors  and  pri. 
vileges.  He  made  him  marry  a  lady  of  noble  descent,  and  stationed  him  at 
Ai^agnesia,  granting  him  the  revenues  of  the  city,  amounting  to  about 
•^>0,000  a  year. 

SrCTION    III. CIMON   BEGINS  TO   MAKE   A   FIGT7HE   AT  ATHENS. — HIS   FIEST 

ACHIEVEMENTS. A    DOUBLE   VICTORY    OVER    THE    PERSIANS,   NEAR    THB 

RIVER   EURYMEDON. DEATH   OF   THEMISTOCLES. 

[A.  M.  3533.]  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  had  spent  his  youth  in  ex- 
cesses and  irregularities ;  but  Aristides,  perceiving  in  him  evidences  of  the 
greatest  genius,  took  pains  to  win  him  to  the  path  of  virtue,  and  sought 
every  opportunity  to  advance  him  in  the  state. 

Plutarch  observes  that,  afler  Cimon  had  laid  aside  his  juvenile  extrava- 
gances, his  conduct  was,  in  every  respect,  great  and  noble ;  and  that  he  was 
not  inferior  to  Miltiades  either  in  courage  or  intrepidity,  nor  to  Themistocles 
in  prudence  and  sense ;  but  that  he  was  more  just  and  virtuous  than  either 
of  them ;  and  that,  wiUiout  being  at  all  inferior  to  them  in  military  excel- 
lence, he  far  surpassed  them  in  the  practice  of  the  moral  virtues. 

The  Athenians,  a  little  after  Themistocles  had  left  his  country,  having 
put  to  sea  a  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Cimon,  took  Eion,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Strymon,  Amphipolis,  and  other  places  of  Thrace ;  and  as  this  was 
a  very  fruitful  country,  Cimon  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and  sent  10,000 
Athenians  thither  for  that  purpose. 

Cimon  made  himself  master,  also,  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  where  he  found 
the  bones  of  Theseus,  the  son  of  iEgeus,  who  had  fled  from  Athens  to  that 
city,  and  there  ended  his  days.  An  oracle  had  commanded  that  search 
should  be  made  after  his  bones.  Cimon  put  them  on  board  his  galley, 
adorned  them  magnificently,  and  carried  them  to  his  native  country,  near 
800  years  after  Theseus  had  left  it.  The  people  received  them  with  the  high- 
est expressions  of  joy ;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  event, 
they  instituted  games  in  which  the  tragic  poets  were  to  try  their  skill,  which 
became  very  famous. 

Cimon,  having  acquired  great  wealth  by  his  victories,  used  it  in  liberali- 
ties to  his  countrymen.  His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown  open  to 
all.  At  his  table,  the  poor  citizens  were  daily  entertained,  and  money  was 
given,  through  his  servants,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  indigent. 

No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  so  great  a  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  Persiaii 
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monarch,  as  Cimon.  AAer  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  out  of  Greece, 
he  did  not  give  them  time  to  take  breath,  but  sailed  immediately  after  them 
with  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  200  ships,  took  their  strongest  cities,  and  brought 
over  all  their  allies ;  so  that  the  king  of  Persia  had  not  one  soldier  leA  in 
Asia,  from  Ionia  to  Pamphylia.  Still  pursuing  his  design,  he  bravely  attacked 
the  enemy's  fleet,  though  much  stronger  than  his  own.  It  lay  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  consisted  of  350  sail  of  ships,  supported 
by  the  land  army  on  the  coast.  It  was  soon  put  to  flight,  and  200  sail  were 
taken,  besides  those  that  were  sunk.  A  great  number  of  the  Persians  had 
leaped  into  the  sea,  to  join  the  land  army.  It  was  very  hazardous  to  at* 
tempt  a  descent  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  to  lead  on  troops  already  fa- 
tigued by  their  late  battle,  against  fresh  forces,  much  superior  in  number. 
Cimon,  however,  finding  that  the  army  was  eager  to  engage,  thought  proper 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ardor  of  the  soldiers.  He  accordingly  landed,  and 
marched  directly  against  the  barbarians,  who  sustained  the  first  onset  with 
great  valor ;  however,  being  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  they  broke  and 
fied.  A  great  slaughter  ensued,  and  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners,  and 
immensely  rich  spoils,  were  taken.  Cimon  having  in  one  day  gained  two 
victories,  which  almost  equalled  those  of  Salamis  and  Platsse,  to  crown  all, 
sailed  out  to  meet  a  reinforcement  of  64  Phoenician  ships,  which  were  come 
from  Cyprus,  to  join  the  Persian  fleet,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed. 
They  were  all  either  taken  or  sunk,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  were  killed  or 
drowned. 

Cimon,  having  achieved  such  glorious  exploits,  returned  in  triumph  to 
Athens,  and  employed  part  of  the  spoils  in  fortifying  the  harbor,  and  in 
beautifying  the  city. 

The  year  following,  this  general  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont;  and 
having  driven  the  Persians  out  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  he  conquered 
it  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  himself  had  more  right  to  it,  as 
Miltiades  his  father  had  been  its  sovereign.  He  afterwards  attacked  the 
people  of  the  island  of  Thasus,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and 
defeated  their  fleet.  These  maintained  their  revolt  with  an  almost  unparal- 
leled  obstinacy  and  fury.  They  made  a  law,  that  the  first  man  who  should 
only  mention  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  should  be  put  to  death.  The 
siege  was  carried  on  three  years,  during  which  the  inhabitants  suffered  all 
the  calamities  of  war  with  the  same  obstinacy.  The  women  were  no  less 
inflexible  than  the  men ;  for,  when  the  besieged  wanted  ropes  for  their  mili. 
tary  engines,  all  the  women  cut  off  their  hair  for  the  purpose.  When  the  city 
was  in  the  utmost  distress  by  famine,  which  swept  away  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  Hegetorides,  a  Thracian,  putting  a  rope  around  his  neck, 
proposed  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  that  they  should  abolish  the  law 
concerning  the  treaty,  even  though  they  put  him  to  death.  The  Thracians 
thereupon  abolished  the  law,  and  surrendered,  but  did  not  inflict  the 
penalty  upon  Hegetorides 

After  Cimon  had  landed  his  troops  on  the  shore  opposite  to  Thrace,  he 
seized  on  all  the  gold  mines  in  that  quarter,  and  subdued  every  part  of 
that  country,  as  far  as  Macedonia.  He  might  have  attempted  the  conquest 
of  that  kingdom,  and,  in  all  probability,  could  have  easily  possessed  him- 
self of  part  of  it,  had  he  thought  fit  to  improve  the  opportunity.  Indeed, 
for  his  neglect  in  this  point,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was  prosecuted,  as 
having  been  bribed  by  the  money  of  the  MacedcHiians,  and  of  Alexander, 
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their  king.     But  Cimon  had  a  soul  superior  to  all  temptations  of  that  kind, 
Imd  proved  his  innocence  in  the  clearest  light. 

[A.  M .  3538.]  The  conquests  of  Cimon  and  the  power  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, which  increased  every  day,  gave  Artaxerxes  great  uneasiness.  To 
prevent  the  consequences,  he  resolved  to  send  Themistocles  into  Attica  with 
a  great  army,  and  accordingly  he  proposed  it  to  him. 

Themistocles  was  in  great  perplexity  on  this  occasion.  Love  of  country 
and  gratitude  to  his  benefactor  were  equally  powerful  in  his  breast.  At 
last,  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  inward  struggles,  he  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  as  the  only  method  he  could  devise  not  to  be  wanting  in  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  nor  to  the  promises  he  had  made  the 
prince.  He  therefore  prepared  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  which  he  invited  all 
his  friends;  when,  after  taking  a  last  farewell  of  them,  he  drank  bull's 
blood ;  or,  according  to  others,  swallowed  a  dose  of  poison,  and  died  in  this 
manner  at  Magnesia,  aged  threescore  and  five  years,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  he  had  spent  either  in  the  government  of  the  republic,  or  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies.  When  the  king  was  told  the  cause  and  manner  of 
his  death,  he  esteemed  and  admired  him  still  more,  and  continued  his  favor 
to  his  friends  and  domestics.  But  the  unexpected  death  of  Themistocles 
proved  an  obstacle  to  the  design  that  he  meditated  of  attacking  the  Greeks. 

CBCTION  IV. — ^THE  EGYPTIANS,  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  ATHENIANS,  RISE  AGAINST 
/  PERSIA. 

[A.  M.  3544.]  About  this  time,  the  Egyptians  revolted  from  Artaxerxes, 
and  made  Inarus,  prince  of  the  Libyans,  their  king.  They  invited  aid 
of  the  Athenians,  who,  having  at  that  time  a  fleet  of  200  ships  at  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  immediately  set  sail 
for  Egypt. 

Advice  being  brought  to  Artaxerxes  of  this  revolt,  he  raised  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Achsemenes,  one  of  his  bro- 
thers. The  latter,  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  encamped  his  great  army  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  During  this  inter\'al,  the  Athenians  having  defeated 
the  Persian  fleet,  and  either  destroyed  or  taken  fifty  of  their  ships,  again 
ascended  that  river,  landed  their  forces,  under  the  command  of  Charitimis, 
their  general,  and  having  joined  Inarus  and  his  Egyptians,  they  charged 
Achromenes,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  that  Persian  gen'; 
eral  and  100,000  of  his  soldiers  were  slain.  Those  who  escaped,  fled  to 
Memphis,  whither  the  conquerors  pursued  them,  and  immediately  made 
themselves  masters  of  two  quarters  of  the  city ;  but  the  Persians  having 
fortified  themselves  in  the  third,  called  the  White  Wall,  which  was  the 
strongest  and  largest  of  the  three,  were  besieged  in  it  three  years,  during 
[A.  M.  3545.]  which  they  made  a  most  vigorous  defence,  till  thry  at  last 
were  delivered  by  the  forces  sent  to  their  aid. 

Artaxerxes,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  how  much  the  Athe- 
nians had  contributed  to  it,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion  of  their  forces,  and 
oblige  them  to  turn  their  arms  another  way,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  engage  them  to  declare  war  against 
the  Athenians.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  having  rejected  the  offer,  their 
refusal  did  not  abate  his  ardor ;  and,  accordingly,  he  gave  Megabyzus  and 
Artabazus  the  command  of  the  forces  designed  against  Egypt.  These  gen- 
erals immediately  raised  an  army  of  300,000  men,  in  Cilicia  and  Pho^ 
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nicia.  They  were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  fleet  weis  equipped,  which  was 
not  till  the  next  year.  Artabazus  then  took  upon  him  the  command  of  it, 
and  sailed  to  the  Nile,  where  Megabyzus,  at  the  head  of  the  land  army, 
marohed  towards  Memphis.  He  raised  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  after- 
wards fought .  Inarus.  All  the  forces  on  both  sides  were  engaged  in  this 
battle,  in  which  Inarus  was  entirely  defeated  ;  but  the  Egyptians,  who  had 
rebelled,  suffered  most  in  the  slaughter.  After  this  defeat,  Inarus,  though 
wounded  by  Megabyzus,  retreated  with  the  Athenians,  and  such  Egyptians 
as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  and  reached  Biblos,  a  city  in  the  island  of 
Prosopitis,  which  is  surrounded  by  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  both  navigable. 
The  Athenians  ran  their  fleet  into  one  of  these  arms,  where  it  was  secured 
[A.  M.  3548.]  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  held  out  a  siege  of  a 
year  and  half  in  this  island. 

Afler  the  battle,  all  the  rest  of  Egypt  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and 
was  re- united  to  the  empire  of  Artaxerxes ;  but  Amyrteus,  who  had  still  a 
small  party  in  the  fens,  long  supported  himself,  through  the  difficulty  the 
Persians  found  in  penetrating  far  enough  to  reduce  him. 

The  siege  of  Prosopitis  was  still  carried  on.  The  Persians  at  last  had 
recourse  to  an  extraordinary  expedient.  They  turned  aside  the  arm  of  the 
Nile  in  which  the  Athenians  lay,  and  thus  opened  a  free  passage.  Inarus 
and  the  Egyptians,  with  about  fifly  Athenians,  now  surrendered ;  but  the 
rest  burnt  their  ships,  and  determined  to  die,  sword  in  hand.  The  Pei- 
sians,  affrighted  at  their  resolution,  made  a  treaty,  and  permitted  them  lo 
return  to  their  country.  Shortly  after,  fifty  Athenian  vessels,  which  had 
come  as  a  reinforcement,  were  surrounded  by  the  Persian  fleet,  within  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  very  few  escaped. 

Thus  ended  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Athenians  for  six  years  in  Egypt, 
which  kingdom  was  again  united  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  continued  so 
[A.  M.  3550.]  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  The  prisoners 
who  were  taken  in  this  war  met  with  the  most  unhappy  fate. 

SECTION   V. — INARUS   IS   DELIVERED   UP   TO   THE   KING's    MOTHER. — THE   AF- 
FLICTION   AND   REVOLT   OF   MEGABYZUS. 

Artaxerxes,  after  refusing  to  gratify  the  request  of  his  mother,  who  f!}r 
five  years  together  had  been  daily  importuning  him  to  put  Inarus  and  his 
Athenians  into  her  hands,  in  order  that  she  might  sacrifice  them  to  the 
manes  of  Achsemenes,  her  son,  at  last  yielded  to  her  solicitations.  This 
inhuman  princess  caused  Inarus  to  be  crucified,  and  beheaded  all  the  rest. 
Megabyzus  was  in  the  deepest  affliction  on  that  account ;  for  as  he  had 
promised  that  no  injury  should  be  done  them,  the  affront  reflected  princi- 
pally on  him.  He  therefore  withdrew  to  Syria,  of  which  he  was  governor, 
raised  an  army,  and  revolted. 

The  king  sent  Osiris,  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  court,  against  him, 
with  an  army  of  200,000  men.  Megabyzus  engaged  Osiris,  wounded  him, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  put  his  army  to  flight.  Artaxerxes  sending  to  de- 
mand  Osiris,  Megabyzus  generously  dismissed  him,  as  soon  as  his  wounds 
were  cured. 

The  next  year  Artaxerxes  sent  another  army  against  him,  the  command 
of  which  he  gave  to  Menostanes,  son  to  Artarlus  the  king's  brother,  and 
governor  of  Babylon.     Megabyzus  gained  a  signal  victory  over  him. 

Artaxerxes,  finding  he  could  not  reduce  him  by  force  of  arms,  sent  his 
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brother  Artarius  and  Amytis  his  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  MegnbyzoSf 
with  several  other  persons  of  the  first  quality,  to  persuade  the  latter  to  re- 
turn to  his  allegiance.  They  succeeded  in  their  negotiation;  the  king 
pardoned  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  court. 

One  day  as  they  were  hunting,  a  lion,  raising  himself  on  his  hinder  feet, 
was  going  to  rush  upon  the  king,  when  Megabyzus,  seeing  the  danger  he 
was  in,  hurled  a  dart  at  the  lion,  which  killed  him.  But  Artaxerxes,  upon 
pretence  that  he  had  affronted  him,  in  darting  at  the  lion  before  him,  com- 
manded Megabyzus's  head  to  be  struck  off.  Amytis  the  king's  sister,  and 
Amestris  his  mother,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
change  this  sentence  into  perpetual  banishment.  Megabyzus  was  therefore 
sent  to  Cyrta,  a  city  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  condemned  to  end  his  days  there ; 
however,  five  years  afler,  disguising  himself  like  a  leper,  he  returned  to 
Susa,  where,  by  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  he  was  re- 
stored  to  favor,  and  continued  so  until  his  death,  which  happened  some 
years  after,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  Megabyzus  was  extremely  re- 
gretted by  the  king  and  the  whole  court.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
abilities  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  general. 

SECTION  VI. — ^ARTAXBEXES    SENDS    EZRA,   AND  AFTERWARDS    NEHEMIAH,   TO 

JERUSALEM. 

[A.  M.  3537.]  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  Ezra 
obtained  of  the  king  and  his  seven  counsellors,  a  commission,  empowering 
him  to  return  to  Jerusalem  with  all  such  Jews  as  would  follow  him  thither. 
Ezra  was  descended  from  Saraia,  who  was  high-priest  of  Jerusalem,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchodonosor,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  his  command.  He  set  out  from  Babylon  with  the  gif^  and  offerings 
which  the  king,  his  courtiers,  and  such  Israelites  as  had  stayed  in  Babylon, 
had  put  into  his  hands  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  which  he  gave  to 
the  priests  upon  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem.  His  commission  empowered  him 
to  settle  the  religion  and  government  of  the  Jews,  pursuant  to  the  law  of 
Moses ;  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges  to  punish  evil  doers,  not  only  by 
imprisoning  their  persons  and  confiscating  their  possessions,  but  also  by 
sending  them  into  banishment,  and  even  sentencing  them  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  crimes  they  should  commit.  Such  was  the  power  with  which 
Ezra  was  invested,  and  which  he  exercised  faithfully  during  thirteen  years, 
till  Nehemiah  brought  a  new  commission  from  the  Persian  court. 

[A.  M.  3550.]  Nehemiah  was  also  a  Jew,  of  distinguished  merit  and 
piety,  and  one  of  the  cup-bearers  to  king  Artaxerxes.  This  was  a  very 
considerable  employment  in  the  Persian  court,  because  of  the  privilege 
annexed  to  it,  of  being  often  near  the  king's  person,  and  of  being  allowed 
to  speak  to  him  in  the  most  favorable  moments. 

Nehemiah  was  deeply  affected  on  hearing  of  the  distressed  condition  of  his 
brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  manifesting  his  grief  in  his  countenance,  awak- 
ened the  curiosity  of  the  king.  On  learning  the  cause,  Artaxerxes  imme- 
diately decreed,  that  the  walls  and  gates  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt ; 
and  Nehemiah,  as  governor  of  Judea,  was  appointed  to  put  this  decree  in 
execution.  The  king  ordered  a  body  of  horse,  commanded  by  a  consider- 
able officer,  to  escort  him  thither.  Fie  likewise  wrote  to  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  to  give  him  all  the  assistance 
possible  in  forwarding  the  work  for  which  he  was  sent.    This  pious  Jew 
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executed  every  part  of  his  commiasioii  with  incredible  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity. 

It  is  from  this  decree,  enacted  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  date  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventy  weeks  mentioned  in  the  famous  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
after  which  the  Messiah  was  to  appear,  and  to  be  put  to  death. 

SECTION  VII i— CHARACTER  OF  PERICLES. — THE  METHODS  EMPLOYED  BY  HIM 

TO  GAIN  THE  AFFECTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Since  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  and  the  death  of  Aristides,  (the 
exact  time  of  which  is  not  known,)  two  citizens,  Cimon  and  Pericles, 
divided  all  influence  and  authority  in  Athens.  Pericles  was  much  younger 
than  Cimon,  and  of  a  quite  different  character. 

He  was  descended,  by  the  mother's  as  well  as  father*8  side,  from  the 
greatest  and  most  illustrious  families  of  Athens.  His  father  Xanthippus, 
who  defeated  at  Mycale  the  king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  married  Agarista, 
niece  to  Clisthenes,  who  expelled  the  descendants  of  Pisistratus  the  tyrant, 
and  established  a  popular  government  in  Athens.  Pericles  had  long  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  design  he  had  formed  of  engaging  in  state  affairs. 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  particu- 
larly Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene,  sumamed  the  Intelligence.  All  his  studies 
were  specially  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  eloquence  in  which  he  so  ex- 
celled, that  the  poets,  his  contemporaries,  used  to  say,  that  he  lightened^ 
thundered,  and  agitated  all  Greece. 

Pericles  employed  his  whole  industry,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  Cimon.  However,  he  could  not 
equal  the  liberality  of  his  rival,  whose  immense  riches  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bestowing  such  largesses  as  appear  to  us  almost  incredible.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  another  expedient,  no  less  effectual,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  not  so  honorable.  He  was  the  first  who  caused  the  conquered 
lands  to  be  divided  among  the  citizens ;  who  distributed  among  them  tl  e 
public  revenues  for  the  expense  of  their  games  and  shows,  and  annexed 
pensions  to  public  employments;  so  that  certain  sums  were  bestowed  en 
them  regularly,  as  well  to  procure  them  a  place  at  the  games,  as  for  thehr 
attendance  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  public  assemblies.  These  new 
regulations,  besides  draining  the  public  treasury,  gave  the  people  a  dissolute 
turn  of  mind  ;  whereas  they  before  were  sober  and  modest,  and  contented 
themselves  with  getting  a  livelihood  by  their  labor. 

By  such  arts  as  these  Pericles  had  gained  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  attained  a  monarchical 
power  under  a  republican  form  of  government ;  moulding  the  citizens  to 
his  will,  and  presiding  in  all  their  assemblies.  Not  being  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Areopagus,  he  weakened  the  popularity  and  diminished  the 
authority  of  that  body  during  the  absence  of  Cimon.  That  general,  on  his 
return,  attempted  to  restore  the  lost  power  and  influence  of  the  senate,  and 
thereby  injured  his  own  standing  with  the  people. 

SECTION  VIII. AN  EARTHQUAKE  IN  SPARTA. — ^INSURRECTION  OF  THE  HELOTS. 

— ^SEEDS  OF  DIVISION   BETWEEN   THE   ATHENIANS   AND   SPARTANS.— CIMON 
IS   SENT   INTO   BANISHMENT. 

[A.  M.  9534.]    In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus,  there 
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happened  the  most  dreadful  earthquake  in  Sparta  that  had  ever  been 
known.  In  several  places  the  country  was  entirely  swallowed  up ;  the 
Taygetus  and  other  mountains  were  shaken  to  their  foundations ;  many 
of  their  summits  being  torn  away,  came  tumbling  down ;  and  the  whole 
city  was  laid  in  ruins,  five  houses  only  excepted.  To  heighten  the  calamity, 
the  Helots,  looking  upon  this  as  a  favorable  opportunity  to  recover  their 
liberty,  pervaded  every  part  of  the  city,  to  murder  such  as  had  escaped 
the  earthquake ;  but  finding  them  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  by  the  pru- 
dent foresight  of  Archidamus,  who  had  assembled  them  round  him,  they 
retired  into  the  neighboring  cities,  and  commenced  that  very  day  open  war, 
having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  several  of  the  neighboring  nations, 
and  being  strengthened  by  the  Messenians,  who  at  that  time  were  engaged 
in  a  war  witii  the  Spartans. 

The  Lacedeemonians,  in  this  extremity,  sent  to  Athens  to  implore  succor ; 
but  this  was  opposed  by  Ephialtes,  who  declared  that  it  would  be  no  way 
advisable  to  rebuild  a  rival  city,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  left  in  ruins, 
and  the  pride  of  Sparta  thereby  humbled  for  ever.  But  Cimon  did  not 
hesitate  a  itioment  to, prefer  the  welfare  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  country ;  declaring  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  it  was 
inconsistent  "  to  leave  Greece  lame  of  one  of  its  legs,  and  Athens  without 
a  counterpoise."  The  people  acceded  to  his  opinion,  and  accordingly  a 
succor  was  voted. 

Some  time  after  the  Lacedsemonians  again  implored  the  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  the  Messenians  and  Helots,  who  had  seized  upon  Ithoma.  But 
on  the  arrival  of  those  forces  under  the  command  of  Cimon,  the  Spartans 
began  to  dread  their  intrepidity  and  great  fame ;  and  affronted  them  so  far, 
as  to  send  them  back,  upon  suspicion  of  their  intending  to  turn  their  arms 
against  them. 

The  Athenians  returning  full  of  resentment,  declared  themselves,  from 
that  very  day,  enemies  to  all  who  should  favor  the  Lacedcemonian  inter- 
est ;  for  which  reason  they  banished  Cimon  by  the  ostracism,  the  first  op- 
portunity that  presented  itself. 

Those  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Ithoma,  afler  defending  themselves 
for  ten  years,  surrendered  at  last  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  gave  them 
their  Jives  upon  condition  that  they  should  never  return  to  Peloponnesus. 
The  Athenians,  to  exasperate  the  Lacedaemonians,  received  them  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  settled  them  in  Naupaotus,  of  which  they  had  just 
before  possessed  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  Megara  at  the  same  time 
went  over  from  the  Spartans  to  the  Athenians.  In  this  manner  several 
leagues  were  concluded  on  both  sides,  and  many  battles  were  fought,  the 
most  famous  of  which  was  that  of*  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  which  Diodorus 
equals  with  those  of  Marathon  and  Plataeae,  and  in  which  Myronides,  the 
Athenian  general,  defeated  the  Spartans,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  The- 
bans. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cimon,  thinking  himself  dispensed  from  his 
proscription,  repaired  with  some  soldiers  to  his  tribe  to  serve  his  country, 
and  to  fight  in  the  Athenian  army  against  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  his 
enemies  caused  him  to  be  ordered  to  retire. 

SECTION   IX. — CIMON   IS  RECALLED. — ^H£  ESTABLISHES  PEACE    BETWEEN    THE 
TWO   CITIES. — ^HE   GAINS  SEVERAL  VICTORIES,  WHICH  REDUCE   ARTAXERXES 
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TO    THE    NECESSITY    OP    CONCLUBINO    A    TEEAT7    HIGHLY  HONORABLE  TO 
THE  GREEKS. — CIMON's  DEATH. 

The  Athenians  perceiving  the  great  occasion  they  had  fer  Cimon,  re- 
called him  from  banishment,  in  which  he  had  spent  five  years.  Pericles 
himself  proposed  and  drew  up  that  decree. 

[A.  M.  3554.]  The  instant  Cimon  returned,  he  stilled  the  sparks  of 
war  which  were  going  to  break  out  among  the  Greeks,  reconciled  the 
two  cities,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  conclude  a  truce  for  five  years. 
And  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  having  an  opportimity  to  attack  their 
neighbors  or  allies,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  lead  them  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  home  against  the  •ommon  enemy ;  thus  endeavoring,  in  an 
honorable  way,  to  inure  the  citizens  to  war,  and  enrich  them  at  the  same 
time.  Accordingly,  he  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  200  sail.  He  sent 
60  of  these  into  Egypt  to  the  aid  of  Amyrteus,  and  himself  sailed  with 
the  rest  against  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Artabazus  was  at  that  time  in  those 
seas  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail ;  and  Megabyzus,  the  other  general  of  Artax- 
erzes,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  As  soon  as 
the  squadron  which  Cimon  had  sent  into  Egypt  had  joined  his  fleet,  he  at- 
tacked Artabazus,  and  took  100  of  his  ships.  He  simk  many  of  them, 
and  chased  the  rest  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  On  his  return,  he 
made  a  descent  on  Cilicia,  attacked  Megabyzus,  defeated  him,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  prodigious  number  of  his  troops.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Cy- 
prus with  this  double  triumph,  and  laid  sie^e  to  Citium,  a  strong  citv  of 
great  importance.  His  design,  after  he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  that 
island,  was  to  sail  for  Egypt,  and  again  embroil  the  aflairs  of  the  barbari- 
ans ;  for  he  meditated  no  less  a  project  than  that  of  entirely  subverting  the 
mighty  empire  of  Persia.  The  rumors  which  prevailed,  that  Themistocles 
was  to  command  against  him,  added  fresh  fire  to  his  courage.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  Themistocles  laid  violent  hands  on  himself  about  this 
time. 

Artaxerxes,  tired  with  a  war  in  which  he  had  sustained  such  great  loss- 
es, resolved,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Accord- 
ingly he  sent  orders  to  his  generals  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Athenians, 
upon  the  most  advantageous  conditions  they  could.  Megabyzus  and  Arta- 
bazus sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  propose  an  accommodation.  Plenipo- 
tentiaries were  chosen  on  both  sides,  and  Callas  was  at  the  head  of  those 
of  Athens.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  as  follows  :  1.  That  all  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  with  such  laws  and  forms 
of  government  as  they  should  think  fit  to  choose.  2.  That  no  Persian  ship 
of  war  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  seas  between  the  Cyanean  and  Che- 
lidonian  islands,  that  is,  from  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia. 
3.  That  no  Persian  general  should  advance  any  troops  within  three  days* 
march  of  those  seas.  4.  That  the  Athenians  should  not  invade  any  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Persia.  These  articles  being  ratified  by  botli 
parties,  peace  was  proclaimed. 

[A.  M.  3555.]  Thus  ended  this  war,  which,  from  the  burning  of  Sar. 
dis  by  the  Athenians,  ha^  lasted  fifly-one  years,  and  in  which  infinite  num. 
bers  of  Persians  as  well  as  Greeks,  had  perished. 

While  the  treaty  was  negotiating,  Cimon  died.  He  had  cautioned  lii-4 
officers  to  conceal  his  death  from  both  friends  and  foes,  so  that  they  return* 
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ed  safe  to  Athens,  still  under  the  conduct  and  auspices  of  Cimon,  though  be 
had  been  dead  more  than  thirty  days. 

Cimon  was  universally  regretted,  and  with  reason,  for  he  was  eminent 
for  his  noble  qualities,  and  he  was  the  last  of  all  the  Grecian  generals  who 
did  any  thing  considerable  or  glorious  against  the  barbarians. 

SECTION  X. — ^THUCYDIDES   IS   OPPOSED  TO   PERICLES. 

The  nobles  of  Athens,  alarmed  at  the  inordinate  power  of  Pericles,  op» 
posed  to  him  Thucydides,  the  brother  of  Cyrus,  a  man  of  eminent  wisdom, 
but  inferior  to  Pericles  in  military  talents.  By  continually  combating  Peri. 
cles,  he  restored  affairs  to  an  equilibrium.  But  this  forced  the  other  to 
slacken  the  rein  more  than  ever,  and  to  please  the  people  with  shows  and 
diversions.  He  also  planted  colonies  in  Chersonesus,  Naxos,  Andros,  and 
among  the  Bisaltse  in  Thrace.  While  he  thus  gained  the  affections  of  the 
people,  he  removed  from  the  city  many  idlers  who  otherwise  might  have 
disturbed  the  government,  and  awed  the  allies  by  settling  among  them  na- 
tive Athenians  as  garrisons. 

At  the  same  time  he  adorned  the  city  with  works  of  genius  and  magnifi- 
cence which  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  The  temple 
of  Minerva,  called  the  Pantheon,  alone  cost  about  9644,444.  Such  costly 
structures  were  erected  with  the  money  raised  by  the  allies  for  the  Per- 
sian war,  a  misdirection  of  these  funds,  which  gave  the  enemies  of  Pericles 
reasonable  ground  for  censuring  him.  In  justification,  he  contended,  that 
OS  the  Athenians,  without  the  assistance  of  the  allies,  were  defending  Greece 
from  the  barbarians,  the  money  raised  for  this  object  belonged  to  them. 

One  day  when  the  debates  were  growing  warm,  Pericles  offered  to  de- 
fhiy  all  the  expense  of  these  things,  provided  that  it  should  be  declared  in 
a  public  inscription,  that  he  alone  had  been  at  the  charge  of  them.  The 
people  immediately  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  he  might  take  from  the 
public  treasury  all  the  sums  needed  for  his  purpose. 

The  more  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  these  public  works  were  admired, 
the  more  clamorous  were  the  orators  against  him.  At  last  the  rupture  be- 
tween Thucydides  and  him  became  so  violent,  that  one  or  the  other  must 
necessarily  be  banished  by  ostracism.  Pericles  prevailed  and  Thucydides 
was  sent  into  exile. 

Pericles  now  ruled  supreme,  and  extended  his  power  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece,  and  even  among  the  barbarians. 

SECTION   XI. — PERICLES  CHANGES    HIS  CONDUCT  TOWARDS   THE   PEOPLE. 

When  he  had  all  things  at  command,  Pericles  began  to  draw  in  the  reins 
of  government,  and  to  increase  while  he  concentrated  power.  He  drew 
around  him  persons  of  merit  by  whose  aid  and  counsel  he  conducted  af- 
fairs, and,  instead  of  always  indulging  the  people,  he  frequently  curbed 
them,  and  compelled  them  to  act  against  their  will.  By  his  many  superior 
qualities,  both  of  mind  and  heart,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  ascendancy 
against  all  opposition,  ruling  a  haughty  and  capricious  people  with  almost 
unlimited  sway  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  During  all  this  time  he  did 
not  enrich  himself,  showing  a  perfect  contempt  for  wealth,  although  he 
attended  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  that  he  might  never  be  embarrass- 
ed  by  pecuniary  cares.  He  lived  in  a  style  of  unostentatious  simplicity 
«nd  frugality. 
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SECTION  XII.  —  JEALOUSY  AND  CONTESTS  ARISE  BETWEEN  THE  ATHENIANS 
AND  LACEDEMONIANS. — ^A  TREATY  OF  PEACE  IS  CONCLUDED,  FOR  THIRTY 
YEARS. 

A  decree  was  published  by  Pericles  inviting  all  the  Greeks  in  Europe 
and  Asia  to  send  deputies  to  Athens,  to  consult  about  rebuilding  the 
temples  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  establishing  a  system  of  naval  dis- 
cipline, so  that  all  ships  might  sail  in  safety,  and  the  Greeks  live  at  peace 
with  each  other.  Twenty  ambassadors  were  sent  in  different  directions  for 
this  embassy.  Through  the  jealous  opposition  of  the  LacedsBmonians,  no 
deputies  were  sent. 

The  maxim  of  Pericles,  in  war,  was  never  to  venture  a  battle  unless  he 
was  sure  of  victory,  and  by  the  uniform  success  of  his  undertakings,  the 
troops  that  served  under  him  were  led  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  his 
abilities. 

His  expedition  into  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  did  him  great  honor,  and 
was  of  great  advantage  to  all  the  Greeks  of  that  country ;  for  he  not 
only  strengthened  the  Grecian  cities  of  that  peninsula,  by  the  colonies 
of  the  Athenians  which  he  carried  thither,  but  also  shut  up  the  isthmus 
with  a  strong  wall,  with  forts  at  proper  distances  from  sea  to  sea ;  securing 
by  that  means  the  whole  country  from  the  perpetual  incursions  of  the 
Thracians. 

He  also  sailed  with  100  ships  round  Peloponnesus,  spreading  the  terror 
of  the  Athenian  arms  wherever  he  came,  the  success  of  which  was  not  once 
interrupted  on  this  occasion. 

He  advanced  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Ponlus  with  a  large,  well-manned, 
and  magnificent  fleet ;  and  granted  the  Grecian  cities  all  they  thought  fit 
to  ask  of  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  displayed  to  the  barbarian  nations  in 
that  neighborhood,  to  their  kings  and  princes,  the  greatness  of  the  power  of 
the  Athenians ;  and  proved  to  them,  by  the  security  with  which  he  sailed 
to  all  parts,  that  they  possessed  the  empire  of  the  seas  without  a  rival. 

But  so  constant  and  shining  a  fortune  began  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians.  Intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  their  power,  they  now  revolved 
nothing  but  the  boldest  and  most  lofly  projects.  Pericles  was  far  from 
giving  in  to  such  idle  views,  or  supporting  them  with  his  approbation.  On 
the  contrary,  his  whole  study  was  to  check  an  ambition  which  no  longer 
knew  either  bounds  or  measure.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Athenians 
ought  to  employ  their  forces  for  the  future,  only  in  securing  their  present 
acquisitions ;  and  he  thought  that  he  had  gained  a  great  point  in  restraining 
the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  reducing  of  which  he  always  medi- 
tated ;  and  this  was  particularly  seen  in  the  sacred  war. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  war  which  was  raised  on  account  of  Delphi. 
The  Lacedsemonians  having  entered,  armed,  into  the  country  where  that 
temple  is  situated,  had  dispossessed  the  people  of  Phocis  of  the  superintend, 
ence  of  it,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Delphians.  As  soon  as  they  had  lefl  it, 
Pericles  went  thither  with  an  army,  and  restored  the  Phocians. 

Euboea  having  rebelled  at  the  same  time,  Pericles  was  obliged  to  march 
thither  with  an  army.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  news  was 
brought  that  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  had  taken  up  arms,  and  that  the 
Lacedccmonians,  headed  by  Plistonax,  their  king,  were  on  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.     This  obliged  him  to  quit  Eubooa,  and  to  go  with  all  possible  expe- 
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dition  to  defend  his  country.  The  Lacedsemonian  army  having  retired,  he 
returned  against  the  rebels,  and  again  subjected  all  the  cities  of  Eubcea  to 
the  Athenians. 

[A.  M.  3558.]  After  this  expedition,  a  truce  of  thirty  years  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  This  treaty  restored 
tranquillity  for  the  present,  but  the  calm  was  not  of  long  duration. 

SECTION  XIII. — NEW  SUBJECTS  OF  CONTENTION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  NATIONS, 
OCCASIONED  BY  THE  ATHENIANS  LAYING  SIEGE  TO  SAMOS  ;  BY  THEIR  SUC- 
CORING  THE   PEOPLE   OF   CORCYRA,    AND    BESIEGING   POTIDJEA. AN   OPEN 

RUPTURE   ENSUES. 

The  Athenians,  six  years  after,  took  up  arms  against  Samos,  in  favor  of 
Miletus.  These  two  cities  were  contesting  for  Priene,  a  city  which  each 
claimed.  After  several  events  and  battles,  Pericles  besieged  the  capital  of 
Sanios.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  used  military  engines  aa 
battering-rams,  invented  by  Artemon,  the  engineer,  who  was  lame,  and 
therefore  was  always  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  batteries ;  whence  he  waa 
surnamed  Periphoretus.  The  use  of  these  machines  had  long  been  known 
in  the  East.  The  Samians,  after  a  siege  of  nine  months,  surrendered ; 
Pericles  demolished  their  walls,  took  their  ships,  and  demanded  immense 
sums  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Part  of  this  sum  they  paid  down, 
[A.  M.  3564.]  agreed  to  disburse  the  rest  at  a  certain  time,  and  gave 
hostages  to  secure  the  payment. 

Pericles  having  returned  to  Athens,  buried  in  a  splendid  manner  all  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  this  war,  and  pronounced  in  person  the  funeral  ora- 
tion over  their  graves.  This  custom  was  afterwards  regularly  observed. 
The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  always  appointed  the  orator  on  these 
occasions. 

Pericles  advised  the  Athenians  to  send  aid  to  the  people  of  Corcyra,  whom 
the  Corinthians  had  invaded,  and  to  win  over  to  their  interest  that  island, 
which  was  so  very  formidable  at  sea ;  foretelling  them  that  they  should  be 
attacked  by  the  Peloponnesians.     The  occasion  of  the  quarrel  between  the 

tA.  M.  3562.]     people  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
*eloponnesian  war,  was  as  follows ; 

Epidamnum,  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia,  was  a  colony  of  Corcyrans, 
founded  by  Phalius  of  Corinth.  This  city  growing  very  populous,  divi- 
sions arose  in  it,  and  the  common  people  expelled  the  most  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants, who,  receiving  aid  from  neighboring  nations,  infested  them  greatly 
with  their  incui*sions.  In  this  extremity,  they  first  had  recourse  to  the 
Corcyrans,  and  being  refused  by  them,  they  addressed  the  Corinthians,  who 
took  them  under  their  protection,  and  settled  other  inhabitants  in  the  city. 
The  Corcyrans  soon  besieged  it  with  a  large  fleet.  The  people  of  Corinth 
hastened  to  its  aid  ;  but,  having  been  defeated  at  sea,  the  city  surrendered 
that  very  day,  upon  condition  that  tho  foreigners  should  be  slaves,  and  the 
Corinthians  prisoners,  till  further  orders.  The  Corcyrans  erected  a  trophy, 
murdered  all  their  prisoners  except  the  Corinthians,  and  laid  waste  the 
whole  country. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  the  Corinthians  raised  a  greater  army  than  the 
former,  and  fitted  out  a  new  fleet.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  finding  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  alone  to  resist  such  powerful  enemies,  sent  to  the 
Athenians  for  succor.     They  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyrans,- 
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and  sent  them  ten  galleys,  but  with  an  order  for  them  not  to  engage  the 
Corinthians,  unless  ihey  should  first  invade  the  island  of  Corcyra,  or  some 
other  place  belonging  to  their  allies.  Thij  precaution  was  used  in  order 
that  the  articles  of  the  truce  might  not  be  infringed. 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  obey  their  orders.  A  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Corcyrans  and  the  Corinthians  near  the  island  of  Sybota,  opposite 
to  Corcyra.  The  advantage  was  almost  equal  on  both  sides.  About  the 
end  of  the  battle,  as  night  was  drawing  on,  twenty  Athenian  galleys  came 
up.  The  Corcyrans,  with  this  reinforcement,  sailed  the  next  morning,  by 
day-break,  towards  the  port  of  Sybota,  whither  tlie  Corinthians  had  retired, 
to  see  if  they  would  venture  a  second  engagement.  The  latter,  however, 
sailed  away,  in  order  of  battle,  without  fighting.  Both  parties  erected  a 
trophy  in  the  island  of  Sybota,  each  claiming  the  victory. 

From  this  war  arose  another,  which  occasioned  an  open  rupture  between 
the  Athenians  and  Corinthians,  and  afterwards  the  war  of  Peloponnt.sus. 
Potidaea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  was  a  colony  belonging  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  sent  magistrates  thither  annually ;  but  it  was  dependent  at  that  time 
on  Athens,  and  paid  tribute  to  it.  The  Athenians,  fearing  this  city  would 
revolt,  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  demolish  their  walls  on  the  side  next 
Pallene ;  to  deliver  hostages  to  them  as  sureties  for  their  fidelity ;  and  to 
send  back  the  magistrates  which  Corinth  had  given  them.  Demands  of  so 
unjust  a  nature  only  fomented  the  revolt.  The  Potidseans  declared  against 
the  Athenians,  and  several  neighboring  cities  followed  their  example.  Both 
Athens  and  Corinth  armed  and  sent  forces  thither.  The  two  armies  en- 
gaged  near  Potidsea,  and  that  of  the  Athenians  had  the  advantage.  Alcibi- 
ades,  who  was  then  'Very  young,  and  Socrates,  his  master,  signalized  them- 
selves on  this  occasion.  There  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  whole  army  who 
so  resolutely  supported  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  the  campaign  as  Socra- 
tes. Thrace,  the  scene  of  this  expedition,  was  a  frozen  region.  While  the 
other  soldiers,  covered  with  thick  clothes  and  warm  furs,  lay  close  in  their 
tents,  and  scarcely  ever  dared  to  stir  out  of  them,  Socrates  used  to  come 
into  the  open  air  as  thin  clad  as  usual,  and  bare- footed.  His  gaiety  and 
wit  were  the  life  of  all  tables.  When  the  armies  engaged,  he  performed 
his  duty  to  a  miracle.  Alcibiades  having  been  thrown  down  and  wounded, 
Socrates  placed  himself  before  him,  and,  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  pre- 
vented him  and  his  arms  from  being  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  prize  of 
valor  was  justly  due  to  Socrates ;  but  as  the  generals  seemed  inclined  to 
decree  it  to  Alcibiades,  on  account  of  his  illustrious  birth,  Socrates,  who 
sought  to  inflame  him  with  a  desire  of  glory,  contributed  more  than  any 
other  person,  by  the  eulogy  he  made  on  his  courage,  to  cause  it  to  be 
adjudged  to  Alcibiades. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  which  the  Corinthians  had  sustained  in  the  bat- 
tle, the  inhabitants  of  Potidaea  did  not  change  their  conduct.  The  city  was, 
therefore,  besieged.  The  Corinthians  then  addressed  their  allies  in  the 
strongest  terms;  who  all,  in  conjunction  with  them,  sent  a  deputation  to 
Lacedsemon,  to  complain  of  the  Athenians,  as  having  infringed  the  articles 
of  peace.  The  Lacedaemonians  admitted  them  to  audience  in  one  of  their 
ordinary  assemblies. 

Animated  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Corinthian  ambassador  and 
the  Athenian,  who  happened  to  be  present  on  other  business.  After  the 
ambassadors  were  withdrawn,  in  spite  of  the  expostulations  of  king  Archi* 
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damus,  war  was  resolved  upon.  The  people  caused  the  allies  to  return 
into  the  assembly,  and  declared  to  them,  that  in  their  opinion  the  Athenians 
were  the  aggressors ;  but  that  it  would  be  expedient  first  to  assemble  all 
who  were  in  the  alliance,  in  order  that  peace  or  war  might  be  agreed  upon 
unanimously.  This  decree  of  the  LacedsBmonians  was  made  in  the  four, 
teenth  year  of  the  truce ;  and  was  not  owing  so  much  to  the  complaint  ot 
the  allies  as  to  tlie  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  power,  which  had  already 
subjected  a  considerable  part  of  Greece. 

Accordingly  the  allies  were  convened  a  second  time.  They  all  gave 
their  votes  in  their  several  turns,  from  the  greatest  city  to  the  least,  and 
war  was  resolved  by  general  consent.  However,  ets  they  had  not  yet  made 
any  preparations,  in  order  to  gain  time  and  observe  the  necessary  formali- 
ties, they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the 
treaty. 

The  first  who  were  sent,  reviving  an  old  complaint,  required  of  the 
Athenians  to  expel  from  their  city  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  pro- 
faned the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.  About  100  years  be- 
fore, Cylon  had  seized  the  citadel.  Being  besieged,  he  and  his  adherents 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  from  which  they  were  taken  by  force, 
and  put  to  death.  As  Pericles  was,  by  the  mother's  side,  descended  from 
one  who  had  advised  this  murder,  the  view  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
making  this  demand,  was,  either  to  procure  his  banishment  or  lessen  his 
authority.  However,  it  was  not  complied  with.  The  second  ambassadors 
required  that  the  siege  of  Potid&ea  should  be  raised,  and  the  liberty  of 
^gina  restored ;  and  above  all,  that  the  decree  against  the  Mesarians 
should  be  repealed  ;  declaring  that  otherwise  no  accommodation  could  take 
place.  The  decree  against  the  Megarians  p^hibited  them,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  enter  Athens ;  and  obliged  the  Athenian  generals,  twice  a  year, 
to  send  a  force  to  lay  waste  their  lands.  In  fine,  a  third  embassy  came, 
who  only  said,  that  the  Lacedsemonians  were  for  peace ;  but  that  this  could 
never  be,  except  the  Athenians  should  cease  to  infringe  the  liberties  of 
Greece. 

SECTION   XrV. TROUBLES   EXCITED  AGAINST  FERICLES. — ^HE  DETERMINES  THE 

ATHENIANS   TO   ENGAGE   IN   WAR   AGAINST   THE   LACED JSMONIANS. 

Pericles  opposed  all  these  demands  with  great  vigor,  and  especially  that 
relating  to  the  Megarians.  At  this  time  his  enemies  at  Athens,  not  daring 
to  attack  hiin  in  person,  cited  his  most  intimate  friends,  such  as  Phidias, 
Aspasia,  and  Anaxagoras,  before  the  people.  Their  design  in  this  was,  to 
sound  how  the  people  stood  affected  towards  Pericles  himself. 

Phidias  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  considerable  sums  in  the 
forming  the  statue  of  Minerva,  which  was  his  masterpiece.  The  prosecu- 
tion  being  carried  on  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  not  a  single  proof 
of  Phidias's  pretended  embezzlement  appeared :  for  that  artist,  from  the 
time  of  his  beginning  that  statue,  had  by  Perides's  advice,  contrived  the 
workmanship  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  the  gold  might  be  taken  off  and 
weighed ;  which  accordingly  Pericles  bid  the  informers  do  in  presence  of 
all  the  spectators.  But  Phidias  had  witnesses  against  him,  the  truth  of 
whose  evidence  he  could  neither  dispute  or  silence ;  these  were  the  fame 
and  beauty  of  his  works,  the  causes  of  the  envy  which  attacked  him.  The 
circumstance  which  they  could  least  forgive  in  him  was,  his  having  repre* 
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sented  to  the  life  (in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  engraved  on  the  shield  of 
the  goddess)  his  own  person,  and  that  of  Pericles ;  and  by  an  impercep- 
tible  art,  so  blended  these  figures  with  the  whole  work,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  erase  them,  without  disfiguring  the  statue.  Phidias  was  therefore 
dragged  to  prison,  where  he  came  to  his  end  either  by  the  common  course 
of  nature  or  by  poison.  »Some  authors  sty,  that  he  was  only  banished^ 
and  that  aAer  his  exile  he  made  the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia. 

Aspasia,  the  accomplished  mistress  of  Pericles,  was  next  attacked,  and 
charged  with  impiety.  The  tears  of  Pericles,  when  pleading  her  cause, 
alone  saved  her. 

Anaxagoras,  his  master,  was  then  accused  of  denying  in  his  philosophy 
the  ministry  of  the  gods.  Pericles,  finding  it  impossible  to  save  him  other- 
wise,  sent  him  out  of  the  city. 

Pericles  himself  was  afterwards  attacked,  being  accused  of  embezzle- 
ment of  the  public  moneys.  A  decree  was  made  that  he  should  give  in 
his  accounts,  and  be  tried  before  1500  judges,  for  oppression  and  rapine. 
His  accounts  were  all  correctly  kept,  and  the  attention  of  the  people  waa 
soon  absorbed  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Lacedeemonians  received  an  answer  dictated 
by  Pericles,  as  he  closed  his  speech  before  an  assembly  of  the  people.  "  We 
permit  those  of  Megara  to  trade  with  Athens,  upon  condition  that  the  Lace- 
demonians do  not  prohibit  either  us  or  our  allies  to  trade  with  them.  With 
regard  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  we  shall  leave  those  free  who  Were  so  at  the 
time  of  our  agreement,  provided  they  shall  do  the  same  with  regard  to 
those  dependent  on  them.  We  do  not  refuse  to  submit  the  decision  of  our 
differences  to  arbitration,  and  will  not  commit  the  first  hostilities :  however, 
in  case  of  being  attacked,  w»  shall  make  a  vigorous  defence." 


CHAPTER  II. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  QREEK8   IN  SICILY  AND 

ITALY. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  may  be 

E roper  to  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the  most  considerable  transactions  which 
ad  happened  in  Greecia  Major,  to  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  whether  in 
Sicily  or  Italy. 

SECTION  I. — ^THE  CARTHAGINIANS  ARE  DEFEATED  IN  SICILY. — THERON,  TT* 
BANT  OF  AGRIGENT0M. — REIGN  OF  GELON  IN  SYRACUSE,  AND  HIS  TWO 
BROTHERS. — LIBERTY   IS   RESTORED. 

I.   GELON. 

[A.  M.  3520.]  We  have  seen  that  Xerxes  prevailed  with  the  Cartha* 
ginians  to  make  war  against  the  people  of  Sicily.  They  crossed  over  thi- 
ther with  an  army  of  above  300,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  2,000  ships,  and 
upwards  of  3,000  transports.  Hamilcar,  the  ablest  of  the  Carthaginian 
generals  at  that  time,  was  charged  with  this  expedition.  However,  the 
success  was  not  answerable  to  these  mighty  preparations ;  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  entirely  defeated  by  GreloDi  who  at  that  time  had  the  chief  au- 
thority in  Syracuse* 
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This  Gelon  was  born  in  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  southern  coast 
between  Agrigentuni  and  Camarina,  called  Gela,  whence  perhaps  he 
received  his  name.  He  had  signalized  himself  very  much  in  the  wars, 
which  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Geia,  carried  on  against  the  neighboring 
powers,  most  of  whom  he  subdued,  and  was  very  near  taking  Syracuse. 
After  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  Gelon,  upon  pretence  of  defending  the 
rights  and  succession  of  the  tyrant's  children,  took  up  arms  against  his 
own  citizens,  and  having  overcome  them  in  a  battle,  possessed  himself  of 
the  government  in  his  own  name.  Some  time  after  he  made  himself  master 
also  of  Syracuse,  by  the  assistance  of  some  exiles  whom  he  had  caused  to 
return  into  it,  and  who  had  engaged  the  populace  to  open  the  gates  of  that 
city  to  him.  He  then  gave  Gela  to  Hiero  his  brother,  and  applied  himself 
wholly  to  extending  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse,  and  'soon  ren- 
dered himself  very  powerful. 

The  Carthaginians  had  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Terillus,  formerly  tyrant  of  Himera,  but  dethroned  by  Theron,  another 
tyrant,  who  reined  at  Agrigentum.  The  family  of  the  latter  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  Greece,  as  he  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
Cadmus.  He  married  into  the  family  which  at  that  time  ruled  at  Syracuse, 
and  which  consisted  of  four  brothers,  Grelon,  Hiero,  Polyzelus,  and  Thra- 
sybulus.  He  married  his  daughter  to  the  first,  and  himself  married  the 
daughter  of  the  third. 

Hamilcar,  having  landed  at  Panormus,  began  by  laying  siege  to  Himera. 
Gelon  hastened  with  a  great  army  to  the  succor  of  his  mther-in-law ;  and 
uniting,  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  most 
complete  victory  ever  gained. 

The  spoils  won  on  this  occasion  were  of  immense  value.  Gelon  allotted 
the  greatest  part  of  them  for  the  ornament  of  the  temples  in  Syracuse. 
They  also  took  an  incredible  number  of  prisoners. 

[A.  M.  3525.1  Gelon,  after  so  glorious  a  victory,  so  far  from  growing 
more  proud  and  haughty,  behaved  with  greater  aftability  and  humanity 
than  ever  towards  tlie  citizens  and  his  allies.  On  his  return  from  the 
campaign,  he  convened  the  assembly  of  the  Syraousans,  who  were  ordered 
to  come  armed.  He,  however,  came  unarmed  thither;  declared  to  the 
assembly  every  step  of  his  conduct ;  the  uses  to  which  he  had  applied  the 
several  sums  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  in  what  manner  he 
had  employed  his  authority ;  adding,  that  if  they  had  any  complaints  to 
make  against  him,  his  person  and  life  wer^  at  their  disposal.  All  the 
people,  struck  with  so  unexpected  a  speech,  and  still  more  with  the  unusual 
confidence  he  reposed  in  them,  answered  by  acclamations  of  joy,  praise, 
and  gratitude;  and  immediately,  with  one  consent,  invested  him  with  the 
supreme  authority,  and  the  title  of  king. 

The  Syracusans  had  no  cause  to  repent  their  having  intrusted  Gelon 
with  unlimited  power  and  authority.  This  did  not  add  to  his  known  zeal 
for  their  interests,  but  only  enabled  him  to  do  them  more  important  ser- 
vices. 

He  was  particularly  famous  for  his  inviolable  sincerity,  truth,  and  fidel- 
ity to  his  engagements.  One  of  the  chief  subjects  of  his  attention,  and  in 
which  his  successor  imitated  him,  was  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
be  considered  as  an  honorable  employment.  It  is  well  known  how  fruitful 
Sicily  was  in  com,  and  the  immense  revenues  which  might  be  produced 
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from  80  rich  a  soil  when  industriously  cultivated.  He  animated  the  hus- 
bandmen by  his  presence,  and  delighted  sometimes  in  appearing  at  their 
head,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  other  occasions  he  had  marched  at  the  head 
of  armies. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  the  several  cities  enjoyed 
a  profound  peace,  and  Syracuse  was  particularly  happy  in  its  tranquillity, 
under  the  auspicious  government  of  Gelon.  He  thought  himself  king  only 
for  the  defence  of  the  state,  to  preserve  the  good  order  of  society,  to  protect 
innocence  and  justice,  and  to  exhibit  to  all  his  subjects,  in  his  simple,  mod- 
est, active,  and  regular  life,  a  pattern  of  every  civil  virtue. 

II.    HIERO. 

[A.  M.  3532.]  After  Gelon's  death,  the  sceptre  continued  nearly  twelve 
years  in  his  family  :  he  was  succeeded  by  Hioro,  his  eldest  brother. 

This  prince  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  was  avaricious,  unjust, 
and  headstrong.  But  through  the  effects  of  bodily  illness,  and  the  wise 
counsels  of  Simonides,  the  poet,  he  became  so  reformed  that  his  disposition 
and  conduct  were  the  subject  of  many  encomiums. 

The  most  famous  poets  of  the  age  came  to  his  court,  as  Simonides,  Pin- 
dar,  Bacchylides,  and  Epicharmus ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  their  delightful 
conversation  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  soften  the  savage  disposition  of  Hiero. 

Plutarch  relates  a  noble  saying  of  his,  which  shows  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion. He  declared,  that  his  palace  and  his  ears  should  be  always  open  to 
every  man  who  would  tell  him  the  truth,  and  that  without  disguise  or  reserve. 

The  poets  above  mentioned,  excelled  not  only  in  poetry,  but  were  also 
possessed  of  a  great  fund  of  learning,  and  were  respected  and  consulted  as 
the  sages  of  their  times.  This  is  what  Cicero  says  particularly  of  Simon- 
ides. He  had  a  great  influence  over  the  king ;  and  the  only  use  he  made 
of  it,  was  to  incline  him  to  virtue. 

Hiero,  having  driven  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Catana  and  Naxos  from 
their  country,  settled  a  colony  of  ten  thousand  men  there,  half  of  whom 
were  Syracusans  and  the  rest  Poloponnesians.  This  prompted  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  two  cities  to  appoint,  after  his  death,  the  same  solemnities  in 
his  honor,  as  were  bestowed  on  heroes  or  demi-gods. 

He  showed  great  favor  to  the  children  of  Anaxilaus,  formerly  tyrant  of 
Zancle,  and  a  great  friend  to  Gelon  his  brother.  As  they  were  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity,  he  exhorted  them  to  take  the  government  into  their  own 
hands,  after  Micythus,  their  tutor,  should  have  informed  them  how  he  him- 
self had  behaved  in  the  administration.  The  latter,  having  assembled  the 
nearest  relations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  young  princes,  gave,  in 
their  presence,  so  good  an  account  of  his  guardianship,  that  the  whole  as- 
sembly in  perfect  admiration  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  on  his  pru- 
dence, integrity,  and  justice.  Matters  were  carried  so  far,  that  the  young 
princes  were  extremely  urgent  with  him  to  preside  in  the  administration,  as 
he  had  hitherto  done.  However,  the  wise  tutor  preferring  the  sweets  of 
ease  to  the  splendor  of  authority,  resolved  to  retire  from  public  life.  Hiero 
died  after  having  reigned  eleven  years. 

ni.   THRASYBULtrS. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Thrasybulus  his  brother,  who,  by  his  evil  conduct, 
contributed  very  much  to  make  Hiero  regretted.  He  treated  all  his  sub- 
jects with  the  utmost  severity ;  banishing  oojnoe,  confiscating  the  possessions 
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of  Others,  and  putting  great  numbers  to  death.  So  severe  a  slavery  soon 
grew  insupportable  to  the  Syracusans,  and  they  implored  the  succor  of  the 
neighboring  cities,  whose  interest  it  was  also  to  throw  off  the  tyrant's  yoke. 
Thrasybulus  was  besieged  even  in  Syracuse,  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  which 
he  had  reserved  for  himself,  viz.  Achradina,  and  the  island,  which  was  very 
well  fortified ;  but  the  third  quarter  of  the  city,  called  Tyche,  was  possessed 
by  the  enemy.  After  making  a  feeble  resistance,  and  demanding  to  capitu- 
[A.  M.  3544.]  late,  he  lefl  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  banishment  among 
the  Locrians.  He  had  reigned  but  a  year.  In  this  manner  the  Syracusans 
recovered  their  liberty.  They  also  delivered  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Sicily  from 
tyrants ;  established  a  popular  government  in  all  places,  and  maintained  that 
form  among  themselves  during  sixty  years,  till  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the 
tyrant,  who  again  enslaved  them.  To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
happy  day  in  which  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  slavery  by  the  ban- 
ishment of  Thrasybulus,  it  was  decreed  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  na- 
tion, that  a  colossal  statue  should  be  set  up  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer ;  that 
on  the  anniversary  of  this  day,  a  festival  should  be  solemnized  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  liberty ;  and  that  there  should  be  sacrificed,  in  honor  of  the  gods, 
450  bulls,  with  which  the  people  should  be  entertained  at  a  common  rcast. 

Deucetius,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  chief  over  the  people  who  were 
properly  called  Sicilians.  Having  united  them  all  (the  inhabitants  of 
Hybla  excepted)  into  one  body,  he  became  very  powerful,  and  formed 
several  great  enterprises.  It  was  he  who  built  the  city  Palica,  near  the 
temple  of  the  gods  called  Palici,  so  famous  for  the  severe  vengeance  they 
took  on  those  who  violated  their  oaths. 

This  Deucetius,  after  having  been  successful  on  a  great  many  occasions, 
and  gained  several  victories,  particularly  over  the  Syracusans,  saw  his  for- 
tune change  on  a  sudden  by  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  was  abandoned  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces.  In  the  despondency  into  which  so  general  and 
sudden  a  desertion  threw  him,  he  formed  such  a  resolution  as  despuir  only 
could  suggest.  He  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Syracuse,  advanced  as  far  as 
the  great  square  of  the  city,  and  there  falling  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  abandoned  his  life  and  dominions  to  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans,  his 
professed  enemies.  The  singularity  of  this  spectacle  attracted  great  num- 
bers of  people.  The  magistrates  immediately  convened  the  people,  and 
debated  on  the  affair.  By  the  advice  of  their  oldest  and  wisest  senator,  all 
the  people  with  one  consent  spared  Deucetius's  life.  He  was  ordered  to 
reside  in  Corinth,  the  mother-city  and  foundress  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  Sy- 
racusans engaged  to  furnish  him  with  all  things  necessary  for  his  subsisting 
honorably  there. 

SECTION  II. — OF  SOME  FAMOUS  PERSONS  AND  CITIES  IN  GBiECIA  MAGNA.^* 
PYTHAGORAS,  CHARONDAS,  ZALEUCVS,  MILO  THE  ATHLETE  ;  CROTONA, 
SYBARIS,   AND  TRURIUM. 

I.  PYTHAGORAS. 

[A.  M.  3480.]  In  treating  of  what  relates  to  Greecia  Magna  in  Italy,  I 
must  not  omit  Pythagoras,  who  was  the  glory  of  it.  He  was  bom  in  Samos. 
Afler  having  travelled  and  enriched  his  mind  with  learning,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  but  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  it,  because  of  the  tyran- 
nical government  which  Polycrates  had  established  in  it.  He  therefore 
went  into  Italy,  and  reaidad  usually  either  at  Crotooa,  Metapontumi  Hera- 
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olea>  or  Tarentum.  Servius  TuUius,  or  Tarquinius  Superbus,  reigned  in 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  school  of  Pythagoras  became  the  most  famous 
that  had  ever  been.  He  had  no  less  than  4  or  5000  disciples.  Before  he 
admitted  them  in  that  quality,  he  kept  them  in  a  state  of  probation  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  obliged  them  to  keep  the  strictest  silence ; 
thinking  it  proper  for  them  to  be  instructed,  before  they  should  attempt  to 
speak.  It  is  well  known  that  the  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls 
was  one  of  the  chief  of  his  tenets.  His  disciples  )md  the  greatest  reverence 
for  every  word  he  uttered ;  and  if  he  did  but  barely  aver  a  thing,  that  alone 
was  sufficient  to  gain  credit  to  his  assertion ;  and  to  confirm  the  truth  of  any« 
thing,  they  used  to  express  themselves  in  this  manner,  The  master  said  it. 
The  school  of  Pythagoras  bred  a  great  number  of  illustrious  disciples, 
who  did  infinite  honor  to  their  master ;  as  wise  legislators,  great  politicians, 
persons  skilled  in  all  the  sciences,  and  capable  of  governing  states,  and 
being  the  ministers  of  the  greatest  princes.  We  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  death. 

II.   CROTONA. — SYBARIS. — ^THURITJM. 

[A.  M.  3295.]  Crotona  was  founded  by  Myscellus,  chief  of  the 
Achsans,  the  third  year  of  the  seventeenth  Olympiad.  It  became  so  famous 
for  the  long  life  and  innate  strength  of  its  inhabitants,  that  its  name  was 
used  proverbially  to  signify  a  very  healthy  spot.  The  natives  of  this  city 
signalized  themselves  in  the  Grecian  games ;  and  Strabo  relates  that,  in  one 
Olympiad,  seven  Crotonians  were  orowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  car- 
ried off  all  the  prizes  of  the  stadium.  Sybaris  was  ten  leagues  (200  stadia) 
from  Crotona,  and  had  also  been  founded  by  the  Achseans,  but  .before  the 
other.  This  city  became  afterwards  very  powerful.  Four  neighboring 
states,  and  twenty-five  cities,  were  subject  to  it,  so  that  it  was  alone  able  to 
raise  an  army  of  300,000  men.  The  opulence  of  Sybaris  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  luxury,  and  such  a  dissoluteness  of  manners  as  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble. The  inhabitants  carried  their  delicacy  and  effeminacy  to  such  a 
height,  that  they  oarefully  removed  from  their  city  all  such  artificers  whose 
work  was  noisy ;  and  would  not  suffer  any  cocks  in  it,  lest  their  crowing 
should  disturb  their  balmy  slumbers. 

[A.  M.  3484.]  All  these  evils  were  heightened  by  dissension,  which  at 
last  proved  their  ruin.  500  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  having  been  expelled 
by  the  faction  of  one  Telys,  fled  to  Crotona.  Telys  demanded  to  have  them 
surrendered  to  him ;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Crotonians  to  deliver  them 
up,  war  was  declared.  The  Sybarites  marched  300,000  men  into  the 
field,  and  the  Crotonians  only  100,000 ;  but  then  they  were  headed  by 
Milo,  the  famous  champion,  over  whose  shoulders  a  lion's  skin  was  thrown, 
and  himself  armed  with  a  club,  like  another  Hercules.  The  latter  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  those  who  fled,  so  that 
very  few  escaped,  and  their  city  was  depopulated.  About  60  years  after, 
some  Thessalians  settled  in  it ;  however,  they  did  not  long  enjoy  peace, 
being  driven  out  by  the  Crotonians.  Being  thus  reduced  to  the  most  fatal 
extremity,  they  implored  the  sucoor  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians, 
The  latter,  moved  with  compassion  at  their  deplorable  oondition,  afler 
causing  proclamation  to  be  made  in  Peloponnesus,  that  all  who  were  willing 
to  join  that  colony  were  at  liberty  to  do  it,  sent  the  Sybarites  a  fleet  of  ten 
shipsy  under  the  command  of  Lampoo  and  Xenocrates. 
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[A.  M.  8560.']  They  built  a  city  near  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  called  it 
I'hurium.  The  celebrated  orator  Lysias,  and  the  historian  Herodotus  both 
Bi'.ttled  in  this  colony. 

Divisions  soon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  occasion  of  the  new  inhabitants, 
whom  the  rest  were  desirous  to  exclude  from  all  public  employments,  and 
privileges.  But  as  these  were  much  more  numerous,  they  espelled  all  the 
ancient  Sybarites,  and  got  the  sole  possession  of  the  city.  Being  supported 
by  the  alUance  they  made  with  the  people  of  Crotona,  they  soon  grew  pw- 
erful ;  and  having  settled  a  popular  form  of  government,  they  divided  tho 
o/tizens  into  ten  tribes,  which  they  called  by  the  names  of  the  different 
nations  whence  they  sprung. 

III.    CHARONDAS,   THE   LEGISLATOR. 

They  now  bent  their  whole  thoughts  to  the  strengthening  of  their  gov- 
ernment by  wholesome  laws,  for  which  purpose  they  made  choice  of  Cha- 
j  ondas,  who  had  been  educated  in  Pythagoras's  school,  to  digest  and  draw 
ihem  up. 

Having  arranged  his  system  of  laws,  he  had  them  adopted,  with  one  to 

Irevent  changes.  Whoever  proposed  an  alteration,  was  sentenced  to  appear 
1  the  public  assembly  with  a  halter  about  his  neck ;  and  in  case  the  altera- 
t  on  proposed  did  not  pass,  he  was  to  be  immediately  strangled.  There  were 
I  ut  three  amendments  ever  proposed,  and  all  of  them  admitted. 

Charondas  did  not  long  survive  his  own  laws.  Returning  one  day  from 
t  ursuing  some  thieves,  and  finding  a  tumult  in  the  city,  he  came  armed 
tito  the  assembly,  though  he  himself  had  prohibited  this  by  an  express  law. 
i\.  certain  person  objected  to  him  in  severe  terms,  that  he  violated  his  own 
liws.  "I  do  not  violate  them,"  said  he,  "but  thus  seal  them  with  my 
I  iood,"  and  instantly  plunged  his  sword  into  his  bosom,  and  expired. 

IV.   ZALEUCUS,  ANOTHER   LAWGIVER. 

At  the  same  time,  there  arose  among  the  Locrians  another  famous  legis- 
Intor,  Zaleuous,  who,  as  well  as  Charondas,  had  been  the  disciple  of  Pytha- 
Ipras.  There  is  now  scarcely  any  thing  extant  of  his,  except  a  kind  of 
preamble  to  his  laws,  which  gives  a  most  favorable  idea  of  them.  He 
prohibited  the  wearing  of  costly  clothing  and  ornaments,  except  to  prostitutes 
and  debauches. 

y.   HILO,  THE   CHAMPION. 

We  have  seen  him,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  obtain  a  great  victory.  He 
was  still  more  renowned  for  his  athletic  strength,  than  for  his  military 
bravery.  He  was  sumamed  Crotoniensis,  from  Crotona,  the  place  of  his  birth. 

Pausanias  rolates  that  Milo,  when  but  a  boy,  was  seven  times  victorious 
i<u  one  day  at  the  Pythian  games ;  that  he  won  six  victories,  at  wrestling, 
in  the  Olympic  games,  one  of  which  was  also  gained  in  his  childhood ; 
and  that,  challenging  a  seventh  time,  in  Olympia,  any  person  to  wrestle 
with  him,  he  oould  not  engage  for  want  of  an  opponent. 

One  day,  as  he  was  attending  the  lectures  of  P3rthagoras — for  he  was 
one  of  his  noost  constant  disciples— the  pillar  which  supported  the  ceiling  of 
the  school  in  which  the  pupils  wero  assembled  being  shaken  by  some  acci- 
dent, Milo  supported  it  by  his  single  strength,  gave  the  auditors  some  time 
to  get  away,  and  afterwards  escaped  hiqiaelf. 
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The  strong  persuasion  he  entertained  of  his  own  strength  proved  fatal  to 
him.  Happening  to  meet,  as  he  was  travelling,  an  old  oak  which  had  been 
opened  by  some  wedges  that  were  forced  into  it,  he  undertook  to  split  it  in 
two  by  his  bare  strength.  But,  after  forcing  out  the  wedges,  his  arms  were 
caught  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  by  the  violence  with  which  it  closed ;  so 
that,  being  unable  to  disengage  his  hands,  he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 


CHAPTER   III. 


THB  WAR  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 


[A.  M.  3573.  Ant.  J.  C.  431.]  The  Peloponnesian  war  began  about 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  and  lasted  27  years.  Thu- 
cydides  has  written  the  history  of  it  to  the  twenty-first  year,  inclusively. 

8BCTI0N  I. — THE  SIEGE  OF  TLATMM  BT  THE  THEBANS. — ^ALTEBNATB  BAVAGES 
OF  ATTIOA  AND  PELOPONNESUS. — HONOBS  PAID  TO  THE  ATHENIANS  WHO 
FELL  IN  THB  FIRST  CAMPAIGN. 

THE   FIBST  TEAB  OF  THE   WAB. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  was  committed  by  the  Thebans,  who  besieged 
PlatflBSs,  a  city  of  BcBotia,  in  alliance  with  Athens.  They  were  introduced 
into  it  by  treachery,  but  the  citizens,  falling  upon  them  by  night,  killed 
them  all,  with  the  exception  of  about  200,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  a 
little  after,  were  put  to  death.  The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  the  news  was 
brought  of  the  action  at  Platsese,  sent  succors  and  provisions  thither,  and 
cleared  the  city  of  all  persons  incapable  of  bearing  arms. 

The  truce  hems  evidently  broken,  both  sides  prepared  openly  for  war ; 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  all  places  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  alliance 
of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians.  The  confederates  of  each  of  these  two 
states  were  as  follow : 

All  Peloponnesus,  Argos  excepted,  which  stood  neutral,  had  declared  for 
LacedsBmonia.  The  Acheeans,  the  inhabitants  of  Pellene  excepted,  were  neu- 
tral at  first,  but  at  length  insensibly  engaged  in  tlie  war.  Out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, were  the  people  of  Megara,  Locris,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Ambracia,  Leu- 
cadia,  and  Anactorium,  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  confederates  of  the  Athenians  were,  the  people  of  Chios,  Lesbos, 
Platsese,  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Acamanians, 
Corey reans,  Cephalenians,  and  Zacynthians,  besides  the  several  tributary 
countries,  as  maritime  Caria,  Doria,  that  lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont ; 
and  the  cities  of  Thrace,  Chalcis  and  Potidasa  excepted ;  all  the  islands 
between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  eastward ;  and  the  Cyclades,  Melos  and 
Thera  excepted. 

Immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Platssss,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  ordered 
forces  to  be  levied  within  and  without  Peloponnesus ;  and  made  all  prepa- 
rations necessary  for  entering  the  enemy's  country.  Two-thirds  of  the 
troops  fnarched  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  rest  were  left  to  guard 
the  country.     Archldamus,  king  of  Lacedsemonia,  commanded  the  army. 

He  sent  a  Spartan  to  Athens  to  entreat  them  to  lay  aside  their  dedgns, 
or  otherwise  an  army  would  march  into  Attioa ;  but,  in  accordance  with 
a  decree,  passed  at  the  su^estion  of  Pericles,  to  receive  no  herald. or 
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ambassador  from  the  Lacedssmonians  until  they  had  laid  aside  their  arms, 
he  was  escorted  back  to  the  frontier,  without  being  permitted  to  speak  to 
any  one.     Archidamus  then  marched  into  Attica  at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 

The  Athenians  had  not  forces  sufRcient  to  meet  them,  their  whole  strength 
on  land  consisting  of  13,000  heavy  armed  soldiers,  and  16,000  inhabitants, 
young  and  old,  appointed  to  defend  Athens,  with  1,200  horsemen,  and  1,600 
foot  archers.  By  the  advice  of  Pericles,  they  withdrew  to  the  city  with  all 
their  effects,  even  tearing  down  the  houses  in  the  country,  and  carrying  off 
the  timbers. 

The  LacedsenrK>nians  encamped  at  (Enoe,  the  first  fortress  in  Attica, 
towards  Bceotia,  and  were  so  long  in  preparing  to  besiege  it,  that  Archida- 
mus was  accused  of  intentionally  procrastinating.  Finding,  afler  making 
several  assaults,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  the  city,  he 
raised  the  siege,  and  entered  Attica  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest.  Having 
laid  waste  the  whole  country,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Acharnas,  a  lai^e  town 
about  1,500  paees  from  the  city.  He  there  pitched  his  camp,  in  hopes  that 
the  Athenians,  exasperated  at  seeing  him  so  near,  would  sally  out  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  battle.  They  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
dreadful  havoc  made  of  their  lands,  and  saw  all  their  houses  and  farms  in 
a  blaze. 

This  sad  spectacle  was  so  shocking,  that  they  fiercely  demanded  to 
be  led  out  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  Pericles  saw  plainly  that  the 
Athenians  would  thereby  expose  their  city  to  certain  destruction.  Besides, 
he  had  made  it  his  chief  maxim  to  spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens.  Pursu- 
ing  inflexibly,  therefore,  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  he  was  particularly 
careful  not  to  assemble  either  the  senate  or  the  people,  lest  they  should  form 
some  fatal  resolution.  His  friends  used  all  the  entreaties  imaginable  to  make 
him  change  his  conduct.  His  enemies,  on  the  other  side,  endeavored  to 
stagger  him  by  their  menaces  and  slanders.  They  strove  to  rouse  him  by 
songs  and  satires,  in  which  they  aspersed  him  as  a  man  of  a  cowardly  cast 
of  mind.  But  no  man  showed  so  much  rancor  against  him  as  Cleon.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  currier,  and  also  followed  that  trade,  but  had  raised  him- 
self  by  faction.  He  had  a  thundering  voice  and  a  speoious  manner,  and 
possessed,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  art  of  gaining  the  people.  It  was  he 
who  enacted  a  law,  that  three  oboli,  not  two,  as  before,  should  be  given  to 
each  of  the  6,000  judges.  The  characteristics  which  distinguished  him 
were,  an  insupportably  vain  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  a  persuasion  of  his 
uncommon  merits,  and  a  boldness  of  speech,  which  he  carried  to  such  a 
pitch  of  insolence  as  to  spare  no  man.  But  none  of  these  things  could 
move  Pericles. 

Things  happened  exactly  as  he  had  foretold.  The  enemy,  finding  the 
Athenians  determined  not  to  stir  out  of  their  city,  and  having  advice  that 
their  fleet  carried  fire  and  sword  into  their  territories,  raised  their  camp, 
and,  making  dreadful  havoc  as  they  marched,  returned  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  retired  to  their  several  homes. 

Afler  the  Lacedeemonians  were  retired,  the  Athenians  placed  forces  in 
all  the  important  posts,  both  by  land  and  sea.  They  also  came  to  a  reso- 
lution to  keep  always  1,000  talents  in  reserve,  and  100  galleys,  and  never 
to  use  them  except  the  enemy  should  invade  Attica  by  sea ;  at  the  same 
time  making  it  death  fer  any  man  to  propose  employing  them  any  othor 
way. 
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The  galleys  which  had  been  sent  into  Peloponnesus  committed  dreadful 
depredations  there,  which  consoled  the  Athenians  in  some  measure  for  the 
losses  they  had  sustained. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  being  now  elapsed,  the  Athe- 
nians, during  the  winter,  solemnized  public  funerals,  according  to  ancient 
eustom,  in  honor  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  that  campaign,  a  cere- 
mony which  they  observed  during  the  whole  course  of  that  war.  Pericles 
delivered  an  oration  over  the  dead. 

About  the  close  of  this  campaign,  the  Athenians  formed  an  alliance  with 
Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysians,  in  Thrace,  and  admitted  bis  son  to  citizen- 
ship. They  also  came  to  an  accommodation  with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Maoe> 
donia,  by  restoring  to  him  the  city  of  Thermae ;  after  which  they  joined 
their  forces,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Chalcis. 

SECTION  II. — THE  PLAGUE  MAKES  DREADFUL  HAVOC  IN  ATTICA. — ^PERICLES 
DEPOSED  FROM  THE  COMMAND,  AND  SOON  RESTORED.  —  THE  LACEDEMO- 
NIANS HAVE  RECOURSE  TO  THE  PERSIANS. — PORTIDJEA  TAKEN  BT  THE 
ATHENIANS. — PERICLES^   DEATH,   AND  THAT   OF  ANAXAGORAS. 

SECOND  AND   THIRD   TEARS   OF   THE   WAR. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  campaign,  the  enemy  made  an  inci'.rsion 
foto  the  country,  as  before,  and  laid  it  waste.     But  the  plague  made  a 

KL.  M.  8574.]  much  greater  devastation  in  Athens.  It  is  related  that  it 
gan  in  Ethiopia,  whence  it  descended  into  Egypt,  thence  spread  over 
Libya  and  a  great  part  of  Persia,  and  at  last  broke  at  once  like  a  flood  upon 
Athens.  Thucydides,  who  himself  was  seized  with  that  deadly  diseasei 
has  described  very  minutely  the  circumstances  and  symptoms  of  it.  Hip- 
pocrates has  also  described  it  in  a  medical,  and  Lucretius  in  a  poetical 
way.  This  pestilence  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  art ;  the  most  robust 
constitutions  were  unable  to  withstand  it ;  and  the  greatest  care  and  skill 
of  physicians  were  a  feeble  help  to  those  infected.  The  instant  a  person 
Was  seized,  he  was  struck  with  despair.  The  assistance  that  was  given  the 
sick  was  ineffectual,  and  proved  mortal  to  such  relatives  as  had  the  cour- 
age to  approach  them.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  baggage  which  had 
been  removed  into  the  city  proved  very  noxious.  Most  of  the  inhabitants^ 
for  want  of  lodging,  lived  in  little  cottages,  where  they  could  scarcely 
breathe,  during  the  raging  heat  of  the  summer,  so  that  they  were  seen 
either  piled  one  upon  the  other,  the  dead  as  well  as  those  who  were  dying, 
or  crawling  through  the  streets,  or  lying  by  the  side  of  fountains,  to  which 
they  had  dragged  themselves  to  quench  their  raging  thirst.  The  very  tem- 
pies  were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a 
dreadful  image  of  death. 

The  plague  had  been  very  destructive  in  Persia.  Artaxerxes,  who  had 
been  injformed  of  the  great  reputation  of  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  greatest 
physician  of  that  or  any  other  age,  caused  his  governors  to  write  to  him,  to 
invite  him  into  his  dominions,  that  he  might  prescribe  to  those  who  were 
infected.  The  king  made  him  the  most  advantageous  offers,  which  he  uni- 
formly rejected ;  replying  that  he  was  free  from  all  wants  and  desires,  and 
that  his  services  were  needed  by  his  own  countrymen.  Artaxerxes,  in  his 
rage,  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  physician ;  but 
they  utterly  disregarded  both  his  commands  and  his  threats.    When,  how* 
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ever,  Hippocrates  was  sent  for  to  Athens,  he  immediately  repaired  thither, 
and  devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  The 
Athenians,  in  gratitude  for  his  invaluable  and  disinterested  services,  decreed 
him  the  highest  honors  and  rewards. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  having  marched  into  Attica,  came  down 
towards  the  coast,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  Pericles,  resolutely 
adhering  to  his  policy,  would  not  suffer  his  troops  to  sally  out  of  the  city : 
however,  before  the  enemy  left  the  open  country,  he  sailed  to  Pelopon- 
nesus with  100  galleys,  in  order  to  hasten  their  retreat  by  so  powerful  a 
diversion ;  and  after  having  made  a  dreadful  havoc,  he  returned  into  the 
city.  The  plague  was  still  there,  as  well  as  in  the  fleet,  and  it  spread  to 
those  troops  that  were  besieging  Potidcea. 

The  campaign  being  thus  ended,  the  Athenians,  who  saw  their  country 
depopulated  by  two  great  scourges — war  and  pestilence — began  to  murmur 
against  Pericles ;  considering  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  as 
he  had  involved  them  in  that  war.  They  therefore  sent  a  deputation  to 
Lacedeemonia,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  accommodation,  firmly  resolved  to 
make  whatever  concessions  should  be  demanded  of  them :  however,  the 
ambassadors  returned  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  terms.  Complaints 
and  murmurs  now  broke  out  afresh ;  and  the  whole  city  was  in  such  con- 
fusion as  seemed  to  prognosticate  the  worst  of  evils.  Pericles  was  obliged 
to  call  an  assembly,  in  which,  notwithstanding  all  his  eloquence,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  command  of  the  army,  and  fined  flfleen,  or,  as  some  authors 
state,  fifly  talents. 

The  anger  of  the  people  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  Pericles  was 
soon  restored  to  favor  and  to  power.  But  he  was  not  so  happy  in  domestic 
circumstances.  Xanthippus,  his  eldest  son,  was  dissolute  and  extravagant; 
and  when  the  father  refused  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  child,  the  latter  bitterly 
inveighed  against  him,  and  ridiculed  him  in  public  places.  The  plague 
carried  off  Xanthippus,  and  the  sister,  and  many  other  relatives  and  inti- 
mate friends  of  Pericles.  But  he  bore  these  successive  strokes  with  forti- 
tude, until  the  death  of  his  last  legitimate  son,  Paralus,  when  he  was 
completely  overcome,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  restrain  his  feelings, 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  transports  of  grief.  The  people  now  asked  pardon 
£oT  their  ingratitude,  -and  entreated  him  to  resume  the  reins  of  government. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  campaign,  Sparta  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
king  of  Persia,  to  engage  him  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  These  ambassa- 
dors, passing  through  Thrace,  to  endeavor  to  disengage  Sitalces  from  the 
Athenian  interest,  were  there  seized  by  some  Athenian  ambassadors,  and 
sent  to  Athens.  They  were  put  to  death  the  day  of  their  arrival,  and 
their  bodies  cast  into  the  fields,  in  reprisals  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
thus  treated  all  whom  they  took  of  the  opposite  party. 

Potida&a  had  now  been  besieged  almost  three  years,  when  the  inhabitants, 
reduced  to  extremities,  surrendered  on  conditions.  The  siege  had  cost 
about  8200,000.  The  Athenians,  having  removed  the  inhabitants,  sent  a 
colony  to  the  place. 

[A.  M.  3575.]  The  first  thing  that  Perioles  did,  afler  his  being  re-elected 
generalissimo,  was  to  propose  the  abrogation  of  that  law,  which  he  himself 
had  caused  to  be  enacted  against  bastards,  when  there  were  legitimate 
children.  This  law  regarded  as  legitimate  Athenians,  only  those  whose 
parents  were  both  natives  of  Athens,  and  it  had  been  exec,uted  with  such 
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rigor,  tliat  5,000  bastards  had  been  sold  as  slaves.  The  Athenians  were 
moved  to  compassion  at  the  domestic  calamities  of  Pericles  ;  so  that  they 
permitted  him  to  enter  his  illegitimate  child  in  his  own  name,  in  the  register 
of  the  citizens  of  his  tribe. 

A  short  time  after,  he  himself  was  infected  with  the  pestilence.  Being 
ready  to  breathe  his  last,  the.  principal  citizens  discoursing  together  in  his 
bed-chamber  about  his  merit,  recounted  his  exploits,  and  computed  the 
number  of  his  victories ;  for  while  he  was  generalissimo  of  the  Athenians, 
he  iiad  erected  for  the  glory  of  their  city  nine  trophies,  in  memory  of  as 
many  battles  gained  by  him.  They  did  not  imagine  that  Pericles  heard 
what  they  were  saying,  because  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  senses ;  but  not 
a  word  had  escaped  him :  breaking  suddenly  from  his  silence,  "  I  am 
surprised,"  said  he,  "  that  you  should  treasure  up  so  well  in  your  memories, 
and  extol  so  highly,  a  series  of  actions,  in  which  fortune  had  so  great  a 
share,  and  which  are  common  to  me  with  so  many  other  generals ;  and  at 
the  same  time  should  forget  the  most  glorious  circumstance  in  my  life ;  I 
mean,  my  never  having  caused  a  single  citizen  to  put  on  mourning."  A 
noble  saying !  which  very  few  in  high  stations  can  declare  with  truth.  The 
[A.  M .  3576.]     Athenians  were  deeply  afflicted  at  his  death. 

Anaxagoras  died  the  same  year.  Plutarch  says,  that  some  time  before, 
this  philosopher,  who  had  voluntarily  reduced  himself  to  poverty,  that  he 
might  have  greater  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies ;  finding  himself  neglected 
in  his  old  age  by  Pericles,  who,  in  the  multiplicity  of  public  afiairs,  had 
not  always  time  to  think  of  him  ;  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  head,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  in  the  resolution  to  starve  himself.  Pericles 
hearing  of  this  accidentally,  ran  with  haste  to  the  philosopher's  house,  in 
the  deepest  affliction.  He  conjured  him,  in  the  most  moving  terms,  not  to 
throw  his  life  away ;  adding,  that  it  was  not  Anaxagoras  but  himself,  that 
was  to  be  lamented,  if  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  so  wise  and  faithful 
a  friend.  Anaxagoras  then,  imcovering  a  little  his  head,  spoke  thus  to 
him :  Pericles,  those  who  need  the  light  of  a  lampy  take  care  to  feed  it  with 
ail.  This  was  a  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  a  piercing  reproach.  Peri- 
cles ought  to  have  supplied  his  wants  unasked. 

SECTION    III. — THE    LACEDJEMONIANS    BESIEGE    PLAT-E-E. ^MITYLENE    TAKEN 

BY  THE  ATHENUNS. — PLATJEA  SURRENDERS. — THE  PLAGUE  BREAKS  OUT 
.     AGAIN   IN   ATHENS. 

FOURTH   AND   FIFTH  TEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

[A.  M.  3576.]  The  most  memorable  transaction  of  the  following  years 
was  the  siege  of  Platseae,  by  the  Lacedsemonians.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  sieges  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  both 
parties ;  but  especially  for  the  glorious  resistance  made  by  the  besieged, 
and  their  bold  enterprise,  by  which  a  great  part  of  them  got  out  of  the  city, 
and  escaped  the  fury  of  the  enemy.  The  Lacedsemonians  besieged  this 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Platasans  were  urged 
to  abandon  the  alliance  of  Athens,  but  having  been  assured  of  succor  from 
that  city,  they  refused. 

With  incredible  labor,  the  allies  built  a  platform  to  place  their  batteries 
on,  which  they  designed  to  overtop  the  wall.  The  besieged  carried  up 
their  wall  accordingly,  and  by  various  stratagems  undermined  the  plat- 
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fonn.  But,  finding  numbers  likely  to  prevail,  they  built  an  inner  wall  in 
the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  joining  the  city  wall  at  both  ends.  By  this  and 
numerous  artifices  employed  to  prevent  the  shock  of  the  battering  rams, 
they  so  discouraged  the  allies,  that  they  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
Surrounding  the  city  with  a  ditch,  they  left  a  strong  guard  over  it,  and 
retired  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  next  summer,  the  people  of  Lesbos,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Me- 
thymna,  determined  to  abandon  the  Athenian  interest  and  unite  with  Sparta. 
Forty  galleys  were  sent  to  prevent  them.  The  Lesbians  prepared  for 
action,  but  eventually  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  until  ambas* 
sadors  could  be  sent  to  Athens.  At  the  same  time  ambassadors  were  sent 
to  Sparta.  The  allies  received  them  into  the  confederacy,  and  determined 
immediately  to  make  a  new  descent  upon  Attica.  The  Athenians  sent  so 
large  a  fleet  to  ravage  the  Peloponnesus,  as  terrified  the  army  of  the  allies, 
and  it  immediately  returned  to  protect  their  own  country,  sending  only  40 
galleys  to  succor  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos.  The  Athenians,  in  the 
meanwhile,  sent  such  a  reinforcement  as  compelled  the  Mityleneans,  after  a 
[A.  M.  3577.]  vigorous  resistance,  to  surrender.  It  was  at  first  determined 
at  Athens,  to  put  to  death  all  the  citizens,  and  enslave  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. But  the  next  day  the  decree  was  reversed,  and  it  was  resolved  only  to 
execute  the  roost  factious.  The  galley  carrying  the  first  decree  arrived  but  a 
few  hours  before  the  second,  which  was  urged  forward  by  incessant  rowing 
day  and  night.  The  consternation  occasioned  by  the  first,  was  soon  ex- 
changed for  joy.  A  thousand  of  the  factious  were  put  to  death,  the  city 
dismantled,  the  ships  transferred  to  Athens,  and  the  island,  except  Me- 
thymna,  divided  by  lots  among  Athenians,  to  whom  the  natives  paid  a  fixed 
tribute.  All  the  cities  of  the  Mityleneans,  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  were 
subjected  to  the  Athenians. 

During  the  winter  of  the  preceding  campaign,  the  inhabitants  of  Platcea 
having  lost  all  hopes  of  succor,  formed  a  resolution  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy ;  but  half  of  them,  struck  with  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise, 
lost  courage  when  they  came  to  the  execution ;  the  rest,  who  were  about 
220  soldiers,  persisted  in  their  resolution,  and  escaped. 

About  the  end  of  the  following  campaign,  which  is  that  wherein  Mitylene 
was  taken,  the  Platseans,  being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  surrendered 
upon  condition  that  they  should  not  be  punished  till  they  had  been  tried 
and  adjudged  in  due  form  of  justice.  Five  commissioners  came  for  this 
purpose  from  Lacedsemon;  and  these,  without  charging  them  with  any 
crime,  barely  asked  them  whether  they  had  done  any  service  to  the  Laoe- 
deemonians  and  the  allies  in  this  war :  and  making  them  pass  one  after 
another,  as  they  severally  answered  no,  they  were  immediately  butohered, 
and  not  one  escaped.  About  200  were  killed  in  this  manner:  25  Athenians 
who  were  among  them,  met  with  the  same  unhappy  fate.  Their  wives, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  made  slaves.  The  Thebans  afterwards 
peopled  their  city  with  exiles  from  Megara  and  Platfiese ;  but  the  year  after 
they  demolished  it  entirely.  In  this  manner  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the 
hopes  of  reaping  great  advantage  from  the  Thebans,  sacrificed  the  Platseans 
to  their  animosity,  93  years  after  their  first  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

[A.  M.  3578  ]  In  the  sixth  year  of  tho  war  of  Peloponnesus,  the  plague 
broke  out  anew  in  Athens,  and  again  swept  away  great  numbers. 
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8BCTI0N   IV. — THB  ATHENIANS  POSSESS  THEMSELVES  OF  PTLUS,  ETC. — SIXTII 

AND   SEVENTH  TEARS  OF   THE   WAR. 

I  pass  over  several  particular  incidents  of  the  succeeding  campaigns, 
which  differ  very  little  from  one  another;  the  Lacedaemonians  making 
regularly  every  year  incursions  into  Attica,  and  the  Athenians  into  Pelo- 

Rnnesus :  I  likewise  omit  some  sieges  in  different  places :  that  of  Pylus, 
L.  M.  3570.]  a  little  city  of  Messenia,  only  400  furlongs  from  Lace- 
daemon,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable.  The  Athenians,  headed  by 
Demosthenes,  had  taken  that  city,  and  fortified  themselves  very  strongly  in 
it ;  this  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  The  Lacedsemonians  lefl  Attica 
immediately,  to  go  and  recover  that  place,  and  attacked  it  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Brasidas,  one  of  their  leaders,  signalized  himself  here  by  the  most 
extraordinary  acts  of  bravery.  Opposite  to  the  city  was  a  little  island 
oalled  Sphacteria,  whence  the  besieged  might  be  greatly  annoyed,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  shut  up.  They  therefore  threw  a  chosen  body 
of  Lacedaemonians  into  it ;  making  in  all  420,  exclusive  of  the  Helots.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  sea,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  victorious,  and 
accordingly  erected  a  trophy.  They  surrounded  the  island,  and  set  a 
guard  over  every  part  of  it,  to  prevent  any  of  the  inhabitants  from  going 
out,  or  provisions  being  brought  in. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  come  to  Sparta,  the  magistrate  came  him- 
self upon  the  spot,  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  take  proper  measures; 
when,  concluding  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  save  those  who 
were  on  the  island,  he  proposed  an  accommodation.  A  suspension  of  arms 
was  concluded,  to  give  the  Lacedsemonians  time  to  send  to  Athens ;  but 
upon  condition  that  in  the  meantime  they  should  surrender  up  all  .their 
galleys,  and  not  attack  the  place  either  by  sea  or  land,  till  the  return  of  the 
ambassadors ;  that  the  Athenians  would  permit  them  to  carry  provisions  to 
those  who  were  in  the  island,  at  the  rate  of  so  much  for  the  master,  and 
half  for  the  servant ;  and  that  the  whole  should  be  done  publicly,  and  in 
si^ht  of  both  armies :  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  Athenians  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  guard  round  the  island,  but  should  not  attack  it  in  any 
manner :  that  in  case  this  agreement  should  be  infringed  in  the  least,  the 
truce  would  be  broken ;  otherwise,  that  it  should  continue  in  full  force  till 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  the  Athenians  obliged  themselves, 
by  the  articles,  to  convey  and  bring  back ;  and  that  then  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians should  have  their  ships  restored,  in  the  same  oondition  in  which  they 
had  been  delivered  up.  The  Lacedsemonians  surrendered  about  60  ships ; 
after  which  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens. 

The  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  proposed  measures  for  a  total  discon- 
tinuance  of  the  war,  and  a  reconciliation  of  all  difficulties,  but  Cleon  pre- 
vented any  thing  being  done,  and  the  ambassadors  lefl. 

As  soon  as  they  returned  to  Pylus,  the  suspension  ceased ;  but  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  demanded  back  their  ships,  the  Athenians  refused  to  give 
them  up,  upon  pretence  that  the  treaty  had  been  infringed  in  some  particu- 
lars  of  little  consequence.  The  Lacdsemonians  inveighed  strongly  against 
this  refusal,  as  being  manifest  perfidy  ;  and  prepared  for  war  with  greater 
animosity  than  before. 

The  Athenians  continued  to  keep  a  strict  guard  round  the  island,  to  pre- 
vent any  provisions  from  being  brought  into  it,  and  hoped  they  should  soon 
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starve  out  the  inhabitants.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  offered  the  highest 
terms  for  provisions,  giving  such  slaves  their  freedom  as  should  bring  any 
into  it.  Provisions  were  therefore  now  brought  at  the  hazard  of  men's 
liyes,  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  There  were  even  mcuiy  who  swam 
from  the  coast  to  the  island,  opposite  to  the  harbor,  and  drew  after  them 
goats'  skins  filled  with  pounded  linseed,  and  poppies  mixed  with  honey. 

When  advice  was  brought  to  Athens,  that  their  countrymen,  so  far  from 
reducing  the  enemy  by  famine,  were  themselves  almost  starved,  Cleon  saw 
plainly  that  all  complaints  would  fall  on  him.  He  therefore  began  by  as- 
serting, that  it  was  all  a  false  report  concerning  the  extreme  want  of  pro- 
visions, to  which  the  Athenians,  both  within  and  without  Pylus,  were  said 
to  be  reduced.  He  next  exclaimed,  in  presence  of  the  people,  against  the 
supineness  of  the  leaders  who  besieged  the  island,  pretending  that  were  they 
to  exert  the  least  bravery,  they  might  soon  take  the  island  ;  and  that  had 
he  commanded,  he  would  soon  have  taken  it.  Upon  this  he  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  to  command  the  expedition.  Contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
every  body,  Cleon  made  good  his  words.  He  and  Demosthenes  (the  other 
chief)  landed  in  the  island,  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  vigor,  drove 
them  from  post  to  post,  and  gaining  ground  perpetually,  at  last  forced  them 
to  the  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Lacedcemonians  had  stormed  a  fort 
that  was  thought  inaccessible.  There  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and 
defended  themselves  like  so  many  lions.  The  engagement  lasted  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  when  by  a  circuitous  route  a  detatchment  of  Messenians 
took  the  fort,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  being  attacked  in  the  rear,  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  The  Athenians  then  raising  a  trophy,  and  restoring 
the  Lacedaemonians  their  dead,  embarked  for  their  own  country  with  the 
prisoners. 

In  this  battle  128  Lacedaemonians  fell,  out  of  420,  so  that  there  survived 
not  quite  300,  120  of  whom  were  Spartans,  that  is,  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Sparta.  The  siege  of  the  island,  including  the  truce,  had  lasted  72  days. 
They  all  now  lefl  Pylus ;  and  Cleon's  promise,  though  so  vain  and  rash, 
was  found  literally  true.  But  the  most  surprising  circumstance  was,  the 
capitulation  that  had  been  made ;  for  it  was  believed  that  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans would  die  sword  in  hand. 
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lERXES  II.  OF  SOGDIANUS,  AND  OF  DARIUS  NOTHUS. 

CHAPTER    I. 

This  chapter  contains  the  history  of  thirteen  years  of  the  PeloponnesiaQ 
war,  to  the  nineteenth  inclusively. 

SECTION   I. — THE    VERY    SHORT    REIGNS    OF    XERXES    II.    AND   SOGDIANUS.— i 
THEY    ARE    SUCCEEDED    BY    DARIUS    NOTHUS. — ^HE    PUTS   A   STOP   TO    THM 

INSURRECTION    OF   EGYPT,  AND  THAT   OF  MEDIA. ^HE   BESTOWS   ON   CYEUS> 

HIS   YOUNGEST   SON,    THE   SUPREME   COMMAND   OF  ALL   ASIA   MINOR. 

[A.  M.  3579.]  Artaxerxes  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  reign.  Xerxes,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  only  son  which 
the  queen  his  wife  brought  him ;  but  he  had  seventeen  others  by  his  con- 
cubines, among  whom  were  Sogdianus,  Ochus,  and  Arsites.  Sogdianus,  in 
[A.  M.  3580.]  concert  with  Phamacias,  one  of  Xerxes's  eunuchs,  canie 
insidiously,  one  festival  day,  to  the  new  king,  who,  afler  drinking  immo  1- 
erately,  was  retired  to  his  chamber,  where  he  killed  him  without  any  difi(- 
culty,  afler  he  had  reigned  but  45  days ;  and  was  declared  king  in  his 
stead. 

He  was  scarce  on  the  throne,  when  he  put  to  death  Bagorazus,  the  most 
faithful  of  all  his  father's  eunuchs.  By  these  two  murders,  he  became  the 
horror  of  the  army  and  nobility,  so  that  he  did  not  think  himself  safe.  He 
suspected  his  brothers,  and  especially  Ochus,  to  whom  his  father  had  left 
the  government  of  Ilyrcania.  Accordingly,  he  sent  for  him,  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  him  murdered.  Ochus,  however,  who  saw  through  his 
design,  delayed  coming,  upon  various  pretences,  till  he  advanced  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  army,  which  he  openly  declared  he  would  employ  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  brother  Xerxes.  This  declaration  brought  over  to  him  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility,  and  several  governors  of  the  provinces.  They 
put  the  tiara,  which  was  the  mark  of  real  dignity,  on  Ochus's  head,  and 
proclaimed  him  king.  Sogdianus,  seeing  himself  abandoned  in  this  man- 
ner, concluded  a  treaty  with  his  brother,  who,  getting  him  into  his  hands, 
caused  him  to  bo  thrown  into  ashes,  where  he  died  a  cruel  death.  This 
was  a  kind  of  punishment  peculiar  to  the  Persians,  and  exercised  only  on 
great  criminals.     One  of  the  largest  towers  was  filled  to  a  certain  height 
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with  ashes.  The  criminal  was  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  tower  into  them ; 
after  which,  the  ashes  were,  by  a  wheel,  turned  round  him  till  he  was  suf- 
focated. Thus  this  wicked  prince  lost  his  life  and  empire,  which  he  enjoyed 
only  six  months  and  fitlecn  days. 

[A.  M.  8561.]  Ochus  changed  his  name  to  that  of  Darius.  To  distin- 
guish him,  historians  add  the  epithet  N6dog^  signifying  bastard.  He  reigned 
19  years. 

Arsites,  seeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  supplanted  Xerxes,  and 
had  himself  been  dethroned  by  Ochus,  meditated  to  serve  the  latter  in  the 
same  manner.  Though  he  was  his  brother  by  the  father's  as  well  as  the 
mother's  side,  he  openly  revolted,  and  was  assisted  in  it  by  Artyphius,  son 
of  Megab3rzus.  Darius  sent  Artasyras  against  Artyphius ;  and  himself,  at 
the  head  of  another  army,  marched  against  Arsites.  Artyphius,  with  the 
Grecian  troops  in  his  pay,  twice  defeated  the  general  sent  against  him. 
But  engaging  a  third  time,  the  Greeks  were  corrupted,  and  he  himself  was 
beaten,  and  forced  to  surrender.  The  king  would  have  had  him  put  to 
death,  but  was  diverted  from  that  resolution  by  queen  Parysatis.  She  ad- 
vised him  to  exercise  his  clemency  towards  Artyphius,  in  order  that  his 
brother  might  hope,  that  he  himself  should  meet  with  as  mild  treatment, 
and  thereby  be  prompted  to  lay  down  his  arms.  Darius  followed  her  coun- 
sel, which  proved  successful.  Arsites  being  informed  of  the  gentle  usage 
which  Artyphius  met  with,  concluded  that,  as  he  was  the  king's  brother, 
he  should  consequently  meet  with  still  more  indulgent  treatment,  and  with 
this  hope,  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and  surrendered  himself.  Darius  was 
very  much  inclined  to  save  his  life :  but  Parysatis  prevailed  with  him  to 
put  his  brother  to  death,  and  accordingly  he  was  suffocated  in  ashes  with 
Artyphius.  However,  Darius  had  a  violent  struggle  with  himself  before  he 
could  consent  to  this  sacrifice.  He  afterwards  put  some  other  persons  to 
death,  which  executions  did  not  procure  him  tranquillity,  for  his  reign  was 
disturbed  with  such  violent  commotions,  that  he  enjoyed  but  little  repose. 

[A.  M.  3590.]  One  of  the  most  dangerous  was  occasioned  by  the  re- 
bellion of  Pisuthnes,  who,  being  governor  of  Lydia,  wished  to  make  him- 
self king.  He  had  enlisted  a  considerable  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Lycon,  the  Athenian.  Darius  sent  Tissaphemes  against 
this  rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a  considerable  army,  the  commission  of  gov- 
ernor of  Lydia.  Tissaphemes  found  means  of  tampering  with  the  Greeks 
under  Pisuthnes ;  and  by  dint  of  presents  and  promises,  brought  over  the 
troops  with  their  general  to  his  party.  Pisuthnes,  who  was  much  weakened 
by  this  desertion,  surrendered,  upon  being  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  ob- 
taining  his  pardon ;  but  the  instant  he  was  brought  before  the  king,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  suffocated  in  ashes.  His  death  did  not  entirely  put  an 
end  to  all  trouble ;  for  Amorges,  his  son,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
still  made  head  against  Tissaphemes ;  and  for  two  years  laid  waste  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  till  he  at  last  was  taken  by  the  Greeks 
of  Peloponnesus,  in  lasus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  delivered  up  by  them  to 
Tissaphemes,  who  put  him  to  death. 

Darius  was  involved  in  fresh  troubles  by  one  of  his  eunuchs.  This  kind 
of  officers  had,  for  many  years,  acquired  considerable  power  in  the  court 
of  Persia.  Artoxares,  who  was  at  this  time  their  chief,  formed  a  plot  to 
destroy  Darius  and  usurp  the  throne  ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  he 
was  put  to  an  ignominious  death. 
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The  greatest  misfortune  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  was  the 
l^evolt  of  the  Egyptians.  This  took  place  the  same  year  in  which  Pisuthnes 
rebelled.  The  Egyptians,  weary  of  the  Persian  government,  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  Amyrteus  of  Sais,  who  at  last  came  out  of  the  fens  where  he 
had  defended  himself  since  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Inarus.  The 
Persians  were  driven  out,  and  Amyrteus  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt,  where 
he  reigned  six  years. 

After  having  entirely  expelled  the  Persians  from  Egypt,  he  prepared  to 
pursue  them  as  far  as  PhoBnicia,  and  had  already  concerted  measures  with 
the  Arabians,  to  attack  them  in  that  country.  News  of  this  being  brought 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  he  recalled  the  fleet  which  he  had  promised  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  employ  it  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 

While  Darius  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  Medea 
rebelled ;  they  were,  however,  defeated,  and  reduced  to  allegiance.  To 
punish  them  for  this  revolt,  their  yoke,  which  till  then  had  been  tolerably 
easy,  was  made  heavier. 

Darius's  arms  had  the  like  success  against  the  Egyptians.  Amyrteus 
dying,  or  probably  falling  in  battle,  afler  he  had  reigned  six  years,  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  by  his  son  Pausiris,  assisted  by  the 
Persians.  To  eflfect  this,  they  must  either  have  been  masters  of  Egypt,  or 
their  party  the  strongest  in  that  kingdom. 

Having  crushed  the  rebels  in  MeSia,  and  restored  the  affairs  of  Eeypt, 
Darius  gave  Cyrus,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  supreme  command  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 

SECTION   II. — THE  ATHENIANS  MAKE   THEMSELVES   MASTERS  OF  THE   ISLAND 

OF   CYTHERA,   ETC.,  ETC. 

THE  EIGHTH  TEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  three  or  four  campaigns  which  followed  the  reduotion  of  the  small 
island  of  Sphacteria,  were  distinguished  by  very  few  considerable  events. 

[A.  M.  3580.]  The  Athenians  under  Nicias  took  the  little  island  of 
Cythera,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lacedsemon,  near  Cape  Malea,  and  thence 
infested  the  whole  country. 

Brasidas,  on  the  other  side,  marched  towards  Thrace.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians were  extremely  glad  to  embrace  that  opportunity,  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  Helots,  who  they  expected  would  rise  in  rebellion,  on  the  taking 
of  Pylos.  They  had  already  made  away  with  2,000  of  them  in  a  most 
horrid  manner.  Upon  the  pretence  of  rewarding  merit,  they  caused  pro- 
clamation to  be  made,  that  such  of  the  Helots  as  had  done  the  greatest 
service  to  the  state  in  the  last  campaigns,  should  enter  their  names  in  the 
public  registers,  in  order  to  be  made  free.  Accordingly  2,000  gave  in 
their  names.  They  were  carried  in  procession  through  the  temples,  with 
chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  as  if  they  were  really  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
After  this  ceremony  they  all  disappeared,  and  were  never  beard  of  more. 

Seven  hundred  Helots  were  now  with  Brasidas,  whom  they  had  appointed 
to  head  this  enterprise.  This  general  brought  over  several  cities.  The 
chief  of  these  were  Acanthus  and  Stagira,  which  were  two  colonies  from 
Andros.  He  also  marched  afterwards  towards  Amphipolis,  an  Athenian 
colony,  on  the  river  Strymon.  The  inhabitants  immediately  dispatched  a 
message  to  Thucydides  the  Athenian  general,  who  was  then  in  Thasu%  a 
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little  island  of  the  Mgean  sea,  half  a  day's  journey  from  Amphipolis.  He 
instantly  set  sail  with  seven  ships  that  were  near  him,  to  secure  the  place 
before  Brasidas  could  seize  it ;  or,  at  worst,  to  get  into  Eion,  which  lay 
very  near  Amphipolis.  Brasidas,  who  was  afraid  of  Thucydides,  from 
his  great  influence  in  all  that  country,  where  he  was  possessed  of  some 
gold  mines,  made  all  the  dispatch  imaginable  to  get  thither  before  him ; 
and  offered  such  advantageous  conditions  to  the  besieged,  who  did  not 
expect  succors  so  soon,  that  they  surrendered.  Thucydides  arrived  the 
same  evening  at  Eion :  had  he  failed  to  come  that  day,  Brasidas  would 
have  taken  possession  of  it  the  next  morning  by  day-break.  Although 
Thucydides  had  made  all  imaginable  dispatch,  the  Athenians  charged  him 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  taking  of  Amphipolis,  and  banished  him. 

The  Athenians  were  greatly  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  that  city,  as  well 
because  they  drew  great  revenue  from  it,  and  timber  to  build  their  ships, 
as  because  it  was  a  door  for  entering  Thrace.  They  were  afraid  that  all 
their  allies  in  that  neighborhood  would  revolt ;  especially,  as  Brasidas  dis- 
covered great  moderation  and  justice,  and  continually  gave  out,  that  he 
came  with  no  other  view  but  to  free  the  country.  By  this  conduct  he 
brought  over  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's  allies. 

The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  and  Hippocrates, 
had  entered  BoBotia,  expecting  that  several  cities  would  join  them  the 
moment  they  should  appear.  The  Thebans  marched  out  to  meet  them 
near  Delium.  A  considerable  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Athenians 
were  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  displayed  great 
gallantry  upon  this  occasion,  but  were  borne  away  by  the  multitude  that 
took  to  flight. 

Afler  the  battle,  the  victors  besieged  the  city,  which  was  easily  taken. 

SECTION    III. — ^A    twelvemonth's    TRUCE    IS   AGREED    UPON    BETWEEN    THE 

TWO    STATES,   ETC.,   ETC. 

NINTH,   TENTH,   AND   ELEVENTH   YEARS   OP   THE   WAR. 

The  losses  and  advantages  on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal ;  and  the 
two  nations  began  to  grow  weary  of  a  war,  which  put  them  to  great  ex- 
pense, and  did  not  procure  them  any  real  advantage.  A  truce  for  a  year 
was  therefore  concluded  between  them. 

The  news  of  this  accommodation  afflicted  Brasidas,  as  it  stopped  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  career,  and  disconcerted  all  his  projects.  He  could  not  even 
prevail  with  himself  to  abandon  the  city  of  Scione,  which  he  had  taken 
two  days  after  the  truce,  bat  v/ithout  knowing  that  it  had  been  concluded. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  take  Mende,  a  little  city  not  far  from  Scione,  tliat 
surrendered  to  him  as  tlie  former  had  done,  which  was  a  direct  violation 
of  the  treaty  :  but  Brasidas  pretended  that  he  had  other  infractions  to  object 
to  the  Athenians. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  latter  did  not  patiently  endure  this 
conduct  of  Brasidas.  Cleon,  in  all  public  assemblies,  was  for  ever  inflam- 
ing the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  two  men,  each  on  his  own  side, 
opposed  the  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  raised,  but  in  a  very  different  way, 
an  invincible  obstacle  to  its  peace. 

[A.  M.  3582.]  The  Athenians  appointed  Cleon  to  command  the  troops 
which  were  to  oppose  Brasidas,  and  reduce  those  cities  that  had  revolted 
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from  their  allegiance.  They  were  solicitous  for  none  so  much  as  Amphi- 
polis ;  and  Brasidas  threw  himself  into  that  city  to  defend  it.  Cleon  had 
written  tp  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  to  the  king  of  the  Odomantes, 
to  furnish  him  with  as  many  troops  as  possible.  He  waited  for  them,  and 
had  resolved  not  to  march  immediately  towards  the  enemy :  but  finding 
his  soldiers,  who  had  followed  him  with  regret,  grow  weary  of  continuing 
so  long  inactive,  he  marched  and  encamped  before  Amphipolis:  when 
viewing  very  leisurely  its  situation,  he  fondly  supposed  that  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  retire  whenever  he  pleased,  without  drawing  the  sword ;  for 
not  a  man  came  out  or  appeared  on  the  walls ;  and  all  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  kept  shut. 

Brasidas,  whose  intention  was  to  attack  him  on  a  sudden,  before  all  his 
forces  should  come  up,  had  concerted  proper  measures,  and  given  the 
necessary  orders.  Accordingly  he  made  a  sudden  sally  on  the  Athenians, 
which  disconcerted  them  exceedingly.  Immediately  the  left  wing  drew 
off  from  the  main  body  and  fled.  Brasidas  then  turned  the  whole  force  of 
his  arms  against  the  right  wing,  which  gave  him  a  warm  reception.  Here 
he  was  wounded  and  disabled,  upon  which  the  soldiers  carried  him  oflT, 
imperceived  by  the  Athenians.  Cleon  fled,  and  was  killed  by  a  soldier 
who  happened  to  meet  him.  The  troops  he  commanded  sustained  two 
or  three  attacks  without  giving  ground,  but  at  last  were  entirely  broken 
and  routed.  Brasidas  was  then  carried  into  the  city,  where  he  survived 
his  victory  but  a  few  moments. 

The  whole  army  having  returned  from  the  pursuit,  stripped  the  dead, 
and  afterwards  set  up  a  trophy.  Afler  which,  all  the  allies  under  arms 
solemnized  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Brasidas  in  a  public  manner.  The 
Athenians,  after  having  carried  off,  with  the  consent  of  the  victors,  their 
dead,  returned  to  Athens,  during  which  the  Lacedaemonians  settled  the 
affairs  of  Amphipolis. 

Cleon  and  Bi^sidas,  both  being  dead,  the  two  rival  parties  appeared  more 
inclined  to  an  accommodation.  This  was  much  favored  by  Nicias  the  Athe- 
nian general,  and  Plistonax,  the  king  of  Sparta.  The  latter  had  lately 
returned  from  exile,  to  which  he  had  been  condemned  on  suspicion  of 
having  received  a  bribe  from  the  Athenians  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  the 
forces  of  the  allies  from  their  territory. 

Afler  a  winter  spent  in  conferences,  a  treaty  for  fifly  years  was  con- 
cluded, according  to  which  all  prisoners  on  each  side  were  to  be  restored. 
[A.  M.  8563.]  This  was  ten  years  and  some  days  from  the  commencel 
ment  of  the  war. 

SECTION   rV. — THE  CHARACTER   OF  ALCIBIADES.  —  BANISHMENT    OF    HYPBB- 

BOLTXS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

TWELFTH   YEAR  OP  THE   WAR. 

Alcibiades,  the  nephew  of  Pericles,  began  now  to  advance  himself  in  the 
state,  and  appear  in  the  public  assemblies.  Socrates  had  been  attached  to 
him  for  many  years,  and  adorned  his  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  the 
noblest  erudition. 

He  was  possessed  of  the  most  extraordinary  talents,  and  the  most  winning 
graces ;  but  no  exertions  of  his  preceptor  and  friend  could  prevent  the 
indulgence  of  his  passions.     He  was  of  so  versatile  a  disposition,  that  he 
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may,  with  some  propriety,  be  regarded,  not  as  a  single  man,  but  as  a  oom- 
Dound  of  several  men,  of  opposite  characters. 

Among  the  various  passions  that  were  discovered  in  him,  the  most  pre- 
vailing was  a  haughty  turn  of  mind,  which  could  not  bear  a  superior,  or 
even  an  equal.  Although  his  birth  and  talents  smoothed  the  way  to  the 
highest  employments,  there  was  nothing,  to  which  he  was  so  fond  of  owing 
the  influence  he  wanted  to  gain  over  the  people,  as  to  the  force  and  per- 
suasive grace  of  his  eloquence.  To  this,  his  intimacy  with  Socrates  might 
have  been  of  great  service. 

Alcibiades  was  not  born  for  repose,  and  had  set  every  engine  at  work  to 
traverse  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the  two  states ;  but  not  suc- 
ceeding in  his  attempt,  he  endeavored  to  prevent  its  taking  effect.  He  was 
disgusted  at  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  they  directed  themselves  only 
to  Nicias,  and  seemed  to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  him,  though  his 
[A.  M.  S564.]  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  hospitality  among 
them.  Therefore,  having  been  informed  that  the  people  of  Argos  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  break  with  the  Spartans,  he  encouraged  their 
hostility  by  secretly  flattering  them  with  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Athenians. 

And,  indeed,  the  Lacedeeinqnians  were  not  very  careful  to  observe  the 
treaty  religiously,  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  in  direct 
opposition  to  its  design  and  tenor,  and  having  surrendered  the  fort  of 
Panacton  to  the  Athenians,  not  fortified,  and  in  the  condition  it  was  in  at 
the  concluding  of  the  treaty,  as  they  had  stipulated,  but  quite  dismantled. 
Alcibiades,  observing  the  Athenians  to  be  extremely  exasperated,  did  his 
utmost  to  widen  the  diflerence ;  and  made  Nicias  odious  to  the  people,  by 
causing  them  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  his  being  too  strongly  attached  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  by  charging  him  with  crimes  not  altogether 
improbable,  though  absolutely  false. 

This  new  attack  quite  disconcerted  Nicias ;  but,  happily  for  him,  there 
arrived,  at  that  very  instant,  ambassadors  from  Lacedaemon,  who  were 
invested  with  full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  divisions.  Being  intro* 
duced  into  the  senate,  they  set  forth  their  complaints,  and  made  their 
demands,  which  every  one  of  the  members  thought  very  just  and  reasona- 
ble. The  people  were  to  give  them  audience  the  next  day.  Alcibiades^ 
who  was  afraid  they  would  succeed  with  them,  used  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  engage  the  ambassadors  in  a  conference  with  him.  He  represented  to 
them  that  the  council  always  behaved  with  the  utmost  moderation  towards 
those  who  addressed  them ;  but  that  the  people  were  extravagant  in  their 
pretensions ;  that,  should  the  ambassadors  mention  full  powers,  they,  the 
people,  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage,  and  oblige  them  to  agree  to  what- 
ever they  should  ask.  He  concluded  with  assuring  them  that  he  would 
assist  them,  with  all  his  influence,  to  have  Pylos  restored  to  them ;  to  pre- 
vent the  alliance  with  the  people  of  Argos,  and  to  get  that  with  them 
renewed  ;  and  he  conflrmed  these  promises  with  an  oath.  The  ambassa- 
dors were  extremely  pleased  with  this  conference,  and  greatly  admired  the 
policy  and  abilities  of  Alcibiades. 

On  the  morrow,  the  people  being  assembled,  the  ambassadors  were  intro- 
duced. Alcibiades  asked  them  the  subject  of  their  embassy,  and  the  pur- 
port of  their  powera.  They  answered  that  they  were  come  to  propose  an 
accommodation,  but  were  not  empowered  to  conclude  any  thing.  These 
words  wore  no  sooner  spoken,  than  Alcibiades  declares  them  to  be  treaohr 
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erous  knaves ;  calls  upon  the  council  as  witness  to  the  speech  they  had 
made  the  night  hefore ;  and  desires  the  people  not  to  hear  men  who  preva- 
ricated so  unaccountably,  as  to  say  one  thing  one  day,  and  the  very 
reverse  on  the  next. 

Words  could  never  express  the  surprise  and  confusion  with  which  the 
ambassadors  were  seized,  who,  gazing  at  one  another,  could  not  believe 
either  their  eyes  or  ears.  Nicias,  who  did  not  know  the  treacherous  stra- 
tagem of  Alcibiades,  could  not  conceive  the  motive  of  this  change.  The 
people  were  at  that  moment  going  to  send  for  the  ambassadors  of  Argos,  in 
order  to  conclude  the  leage  with  them,  when  a  great  earthquake  broke  up 
the  assembly.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Nicias  prevailed  so 
far  in  that  which  was  held  next  day,  as  to  have  a  stop  put  to  the  proceed- 
ings, till  such  time  as  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Lacedsemon.  Nicias 
was  appointed  to  head  them,  but  returned  without  having  done  the  least 
good.  The  Athenians  then  repented  having  delivered  up,  at  his  persua- 
sion, the  prisoners  they  had  taken  in  the  island,  who  were  related  to  the 
greatest  families  in  Sparta.  They  did  not,  however,  proceed  to  any 
excesses  against  him,  but  only  appointed  Alcibiades  their  general ;  made  a 
league  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mantinea  and  Elis,  who  had  quitted  the  party 
of  the  Lacedeemonians,  in  which  the  Argives  were  included,  and  sent  troops 
to  Pylos,  to  lay  waste  Laoonia.  Thus  they  again  involved  themselves  in 
the  war  which  they  were  so  lately  desirous  of  avoiding. 

There  was  in  Athens  a  citizen  named  Hyperbolus,  a  very  wicked  man, 
whom  the  comic  poets  generally  made  the  object  of  their  raillery.  Hyberbo- 
lus  was  not  agreeable  to  any  one ;  and  yet  the  people  made  use  of  him  to  hum- 
ble  those  in  high  stations.  Two  citizens,  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  engrossed 
at  that  time  all  the  authority  in  Athens.  The  dissolute  life  of  the  latter 
shocked  the  Athenians,  who,  besides,  dreaded  his  audacity  and  haughtiness. 
On  the  other  side,  Nicias,  by  always  opposing,  without  the  least  reserve, 
their  unjust  desires,  and  by  obliging  them  to  take  the  most  useful  measures, 
was  become  very  odious  to  them.  Two  parties  at  this  time  prevailed :  one, 
of  the  young  men,  who  were  eager  for  war ;  the  other  of  the  old  men,  who 
were  desirous  of  peace.  The  former  endeavored  to  procure  the  banish- 
ment of  Nicias  ;  and  the  latter,  of  Alcibiades.  Hyperbolus,  in  hopes  of 
succeeding,  whichsoever  of  them  should  be  removed,  declared  openly 
against  them,  and  was  eternally  exasperating  the  people  against  both. 
However,  the  two  factions  uniting,  he  himself  was  banished,  and  by  that 
put  an  end  to  the  ostracism,  which  seemed  to  have  been  degraded,  in  being 
employed  against  a  man  of  so  base  a  character. 

SECTION  V. — ALCIBUDES  ENGAGES  THE   ATHENIANS  IN  THE  WAR  OF   SICILT. 
SIXTEENTH   AND   SEVENTEENTH   YEARS   OF   THE   WAR. 

I  pass  over  several  inconsiderable  events,  to  hasten  to  the  expedition  of 
[A.  M.  3588.]  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  to  which  they  were  especially 
excited  by  Alcibiades.  This  is  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

Alcibiades  had  gained  a  surprising  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  though  they  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  his  character. 
For  his  great  qualities  were  united  with  still  greater  vices,  which  he  did 
not  take  the  least  pains  to  conceal.     He  passed  his  life  in  such  an  excess 
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of  voluptuousness,  as  was  a  scandal  to  the  city.  Nothing  was  seen  in  his 
house  but  festivals  and  debauchery.  He  showed  little  regard  to  the  cus- 
toms of  his  country,  and  still  less  to  religion. 

The  Athenians,  ever  since  the  time  of  Pericles,  had  meditated  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily.  That  wise  guide,  however,  had  always  endeavored  to  check 
this  ambitious  project.  He  used  frequently  to  inculcate  that,  by  living  in 
peace,  and  by  directing  their  attention  to  naval  affairs,  they  would  raise 
their  city  to  a  flourishing  condition,  and  be  always  superior  to  their  enemies. 
His  authority  kept  them  from  invading  Sicily,  though  it  could  not  surmount 
the  desire  they  had  to  conquer  it.  Some  time  after  Pericles's  death,  the 
Lcontines,  being  attacked  by  the  Syracusans,  had  sent  a  deputation  to 
Athens  to  demand  aid.  They  were  originally  of  Chalcis,  an  Athenian 
colony.  The, chief  of  the  deputies  was  Gorgias,  a  famous  rhetorician, 
reputed  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  time.  His  florid  diction,  heightened 
by  shining  figures,  which  he  first  employed,  charmed  the  Athenians,  who 
were  greatly  affected  with  the  beauties  of  eloquence.  Accordingly  the  alli- 
ance was  concluded,  and  they  sent  ships  to  Rhegium,  to  the  aid  of  the 
Leontines.  The  year  following,  they  sent  a  greater  number.  Two  years 
after,  they  sent  a  new  fleet,  stronger  than  the  former ;  but  the  Sicilians 
having  put  an  end  to  all  their  divisions,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  the 
fleet  was  sent  back ;  and  the  Athenians,  not  being  willing  to  pardon  their 
generals  for  not  conquering  Sicily,  sent  two  of  them,  rythodorus  and 
Sophocles,  into  banishment,  and  sentenced  the  third,  Eurymedon,  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine.  They  made  several  attempts  afterwards,  and  upon  pretence 
of  sending,  from  time  to  time,  arms  and  soldiers  to  such  cities  as  were 
unjustly  treated  or  oppressed  by  the  Syracusans,  they  by  that  means  were 
preparing  to  invade  them  with  a  greater  force. 

But  the  person  who  most  inflamed  this  ardor  was  Aloibiades,  by  feeding 
the  people  with  splendid  hopes,  looking  upon  Sicily,  not  as  the  aim  and  the 
end  of  this  war,  but  as  the  beginning  and  the  first  step  of  the  exploits  which 
he  was  revolving  in  his  mind.  All  the  citizens  favored  his  views,  and 
without  inquiring  seriously  into  matters,  were  enchanted  with  the  mighty 
hopes  he  gave  them. 

SECTION  VI. — ^ACCOUNT   OF   THE   SEVERAL   PEOPLE   WHO   INHABITED   SICILY. 

Sicily  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Lestrygones  and  the  Cyclopes,  of  whom 
we  do  not  know  any  particulars,  except  what  we  are  told  by  the  poets. 
The  most  ancient,  after  these,  were  the  Sicani,  who  are  thought  to  have 
come  from  the  neighborhood  of  a  river  in  Spain  called  Sicanus,  whose  name 
they  gave  to  the  island,  which  before  was  called  Trinacria.  Some  Tro- 
jans, after  the  burning  of  their  city,  came  and  settled  near  them,  and  built 
Erix  and  Egista,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Elymoei ;  and  were  afterwards 
joined  by  some  inhabitants  of  Phocis,  at  their  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Those  who  were  properly  called  Sicilians  came  from  Italy  in  great  num- 
bers ;  and  having  gained  a  considerable  victory  over  the  Sicani,  confined 
them  to  the  western  corner  of  the  island,  about  300  years  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  they  still  inhabited  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  island,  and  the  northern  coast.  From  them  the  island  was 
called  Sicily.  The  Phoenicians  also  spread  themselves  along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  little  islands  which  bordered  upon  it ;  but  after  the  Greeks 
began  to  settle  there,  they  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Elymeei,  in  order 
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to  be  nearer  Carthage.     In  this  manner  the  barbarians  first  settled  in 
Sicily. 

With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the  first  of  them  who  crossed  into  Sicily  were 
[A.  M.  3294.]  the  Chalcidians,  of  Eubcea,  under  Theocles,  who  founded 
Naxos.  The  year  after,  Archias,  the  Corinthian,  laid  the  foundations  of 
Syracuse.  Seven  years  af\er,  the  Chalcidians  founded  Leontium  and 
Catana,  afler  having  driven  out  the  Sicilians.  Other  Greeks,  who  came 
from  Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  about  the  same  time  founded  Megara, 
called  Hyblsa,  or  simply  Hybla,  from  Hyblon,  a  Sicilian  king,  by  whose 
permission  they  had  settied  in  his  dominions.  The  Hyblsean  honey  was 
very  famous  among  the  ancients.  A  hundred  years  after,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  built  Selinuntum.  Gela,  built  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
45  years  afler  the  founding  of  Syracuse,  founded  Agrigentum,  about  108 
years  after.  Zancle,  called  aAerwards  Messana,  or  Messene,  by  Anaxilas, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  was  a  native  of  Messene,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
had  several  founders,  and  at  different  periods.  The  Zanclians  built  the 
city  of  Hymera ;  the  Syracusans  built  Acre,  Casmene,  and  Camarina. 

SECTION  VII. — THE  PEOPLE  OF  EGESTA  IMPLORE  AID  OF  THE  ATHENIANS,  ETC. 

Athens  was  in  the  disposition  before  described,  when  ambassadors  arrived 
from  the  people  of  Egesta,  who,  in  quality  of  allies,  came  to  implore  their 
aid  against  the  inhabitants  of  Selinuntum,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Syra- 
cusans.    It  was  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  Athenians  sent  deputies  to  Bgesta  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury  for  the  war.  The  artful  Eges- 
tans  borrowed  from  their  neighbors  gold  and  silver  vases  of  great  value,  and 
made  a  show  of  these  to  the  Athenians.  The  deputies  returned,  accom- 
panied by  those  of  Egesta,  who  brought  60  talents,  in  ingots,  as  a  month's 
pay  for  the  galleys,  with  large  promises  for  the  future.  The  Athenians 
were  deceived,  and  immediately  appointed  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lama- 
chus  to  command  the  fleet,  with  full  powers  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 
Nicias  regretted  his  appointment,  and  earnestly  deprecated  the  war ;  but 
Alcibiades  replied  to  his  arguments  in  the  public  assembly,  and  so  flattered 
the  people  that  they  persisted  in  their  determination.  Nicias  then  started 
various  difficulties,  especially  about  the  conduct  of  a  war  with  scanty 
powers,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  those  who  had  control  of  the 
means.  Immediately  the  generals  had  full  powers  given  them  to  raise  as 
many  troops,  and  to  fit  out  as  many  galleys,  as  they  needed. 

SECTION   VIII. — THE   ATHENIANS   PREPARE   TO   SET   SAIL,   ETC. 

When  all  things  were  ready  for  their  departure,  and  they  were  preparing 
to  sail,  the  statues  of  Mercury,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses 
and  temples,  were  all  mutilated  in  one  night,  particularly  in  the  face  ;  and 
although  a  great  reward  was  promised  to  any  person  who  should  discover 
the  authors  of  so  audacious  a  crime,  no  one  was  detected.  The  citizens 
could  not  forbear  considering  this  event,  not  only  as  an  unlucky  omen,  but 
as  a  contrivance  of  some  factious  men,  who  harbored  ill  designs.  Some 
young  people  had  already  been  accused  of  committing  much  the  like  crime 
in  their  cups;  and  particularly  of  having  mimicked  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  with  Alcibiades,  who  represented  the  high-priest,  at  their 
head. 
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As  for  Alcibiades,  his  character  was  so  well  known,  that  people  were 
persuaded  that  he  very  probably  had  been  concerned  in  what  had  happened. 
His  luxury,  libertinism,  and  irreligion,  gave  an  air  of  probability  to  this 
charge,  and  the  accuser  was  not  afredd  of  mentioning  his  name.  Thi^ 
attack  staggered  Alcibiades,  but  hearing  the  soldiers  and  sailors  declare 
that  they  were  induced  to  engage  in  this  expedition  by  no  other  motive 
than  their  affection  for  Alcibiades,  and  that,  should  the  least  injury  be  done 
to  him,  they  should  all  leave  the  service  :  he  took  courage,  and  appeared 
at  his  trial,  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose.  His  enemies,  upon 
pretence  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  set  sail,  got  the  judgment 
suspended.  It  was  to  no  purpose  for  Alcibiades  to  insist  upon  being  tried, 
in  case  he  was  guilty,  and  not  be  ruined  in  his  absence ;  and  to  represent 
that  it  would  be  the  most  shocking  injustice  to  oblige  him  to  embark  for  so 
important  an  expedition,  without  Srst  making  due  inquiry  into  the  horrid 
slanders  which  were  cast  upon  him,  the  bare  thoughts  of  which  would 
keep  him  in  perpetual  anxiety.  None  of  these  remonstrances  proved 
effectual,  and  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  set  out. 

Corcyra  was  appointed  as  the  rendezvous  for  the  fleet.  The  levies  had 
been  conducted  with  the  greatest  activity,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Athens 
flocked  to  the  Piraeus,  to  witness  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  depar. 
ture.  When  the  ceremonies  were  ended,  the  ships  sailed  one  afler  another 
out  of  the  harbor.  They  met  at  .^ina,  and  proceeded  in  company  to 
Corcyra. 

SECTION  IX. — SYRACUSE    IS  ALARMED. — THE    ATHENIAN    FLEET    ARRIVES  Of 

SICILY. 

The  Syracusans,  at  first,  would  not  believe  the  reports  of  this  expedition ; 
but  when  they  became  convinced  of  the  fact,  they  made  every  necessary 
preparation  to  meet  it. 

The  fleet  consisted  of  136  ships,  100  of  which  belonged  to  Athens,  and 
the  rest  to  the  allies.  On  board  these  ships  were  5,000  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  2,200  of  whom  were  Athenian  citizens ;  the  rest  consisted  of 
allies.  With  regard  to  the  light  infantry,  there  were  80  archers  of  Crete, 
and  400  of  other  countries  ;  700  Rhodian  slingers,  and  120  exiles  of  Me- 
gara.  There  was  but  one  company  of  horse,  consisting  of  thirty  troopers. 
Both  the  fleet  and  the  land  forces  were  afterwards  increased  considerably. 
Thirty  vessels  carried  the  provisions  and  cooks,  with  masons  and  carpen- 
ters ;  the  whole  followed  by  100  small  vessels  for  the  service,  exclusive  of 
merchant  ships,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers.  All  this  fleet  sailed 
together  for  Corcyra.  Having  met  with  but  an  indifferent  reception  from 
the  people  of  Tarentum  and  Locris,  they  sailed  with  a  favorable  wind  for 
Rhegium,  where  they  made  some  stay.  The  Athenians  were  very  urgent 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium  to  succor  those  of  Leontium,  who  came 
originally  from  Chalcis  as  well  as  themselves :  but  these  answered  that 
they  were  determined  to  remain  neutral.  Here  they  waited  for  the  coming 
of  those  ships  that  had  been  sent  out  to  find  a  proper  place  for  landing, 
and  to  inquire  whether  the  citizens  of  Egesta  had  their  money  ready. 
They  brought  advice  that  they  had  but  30  talents  in  the  treasury.  This 
Nicias  had  foreseen,  but  no  regard  had  been  paid  to  his  salutary  counsels. 

Nicias  now  proposed  to  proceed  to  Selinus,  and  unless  the  inhabitants  of 
Egesta  fulfilled  their  promises,  having  settled  the  difficulties  with  that  city 
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and  Selinus,  to  make  a  parade  of  their  forces,  and  return  to  Athens. 
Lamachus  advised  to  sail  immediately  for  Syracuse,  and  take  the  city 
while  in  consternation  at  their  arrival.  But  Alcibiades  favored  a  different 
(»)urse,  and  Lamachus  yielding  to  him,  they  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  Alci- 
biades took  Catana  by  surprise. 

SECTION  X. — ALCIBIADES  IS  RECALLED. — HE  FLIES,  AND  IS  SENTENCED  TO 
DIE  FOR  CONTUMACY. — ^HE  RETIRES  TO  SPARTA. — ^FLEXIBILITY  OF  HIS 
GENIUS  AND   DISPOSITION. 

This  was  the  first  and  last  exploit  performed  by  Alcibiades  in  this  expe- 
dition, he  being  immediately  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  to  be  tried  upon 
the  accusation  laid  against  him.  For  his  enemies,  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence,  had  proceeded  in  the  affair  with  greater  rigor  than  ever.  All 
those  against  whom  informations  were  lodged,  were  thrown  into  prison, 
without  so  much  as  being  suffered  to  be  heanl,  and  that  too  on  the  evidence 
of  the  most  profligate  citizens.  One  of  the  informers  was  proved  to  be 
perjured  by  his  own  words ;  but  notwithstanding,  the  populace  were  as 
furious  as  ever. 

At  last  they  sent  out  the  Salaminian  galley,  ordering  the  captain  not  to 
carry  off  Alcibiades  by  force,  for  fear  of  saising  a  tumult  in  the  army ; 
but  only  to  order  him  to  return  to  Athens,  to  pacify  the  people  by  his  pre- 
sence. Alcibiades  obeyed  the  order,  and  went  immediately  on  board  his 
galley ;  but  the  instant  he  had  arrived  at  Thurium,  and  had  got  on  shore, 
he  disappeared,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  those  who  sought  afler  him. 
Being  asked  whether  he  would  not  rely  on  his  country,  with  regard  to  the 
judgment  it  might  pass  on  him :  /  toould  not,  said  he,  rely  on  my  mother , 
for  fear  site  should  inadvertenily  mistake  a  black  lean  for  a  tohite  one.  The 
galley  of  Sdamis  returned  back  without  the  commander,  who  was  ashamed 
of  his  having  suffered  his  prey  to  escape  him  in  that  manner.  Alcibiades 
was  sentenceid  to  die  for  his  contumacy.  His  whole  estate  was  confiscated, 
and  all  the  priests  and  priestesses  were  commanded  to  curse  him.  Among 
the  latter  was  one,  named  Theano,  who  alone  had  the  courage  to  oppose 
this  decree,  saying,  That  she  had  been  appointed  priestess,  not  to  curse  JnU 
to  bless.  Some  time  after,  news  being  brought  him  that  the  Athenians  had 
condemned  him  to  die,  I  shall  make  them  sensible,  said  he,  that  I  am  aHve. 

About  this  time  Diagoras,  the  Melian,  was  prosecuted  at  Athens.  He 
had  settled  himself  in  that  city,  where  he  taught  atheism,  and  was  brought 
to  trial  for  his  poisonous  doctrine.  Diagoras  escaped  punishment  by 
flying  from  the  city ;  but  he  could  not  wipe  off  the  ignominy  of  the  sentence 
which  condemned  him  to  death. 

About  twenty  years  before,  a  similar  process  had  been  instituted  against 
Protagoras,  for  having  only  treated  the  same  question  by  way  of  problem. 
Diagoras  and  Protagoras  had  been  the  disciples  of  Democritus,  who  in. 
vented  the  philosophy  of  atoms. 

Since  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias  possessed  the  whole  authority ; 
for  Lamachus,  his  colleague,  though  a  man  of  bravery  and  experience, 
possessed  little  influence,  because  of  his  extreme  poverty,  for  which  he  was 
despised  by  the  soldiers. 

Nicias  was  timid  and  dilatory,  and  all  his  counsels  and  actions  partook 
of  these  characteristics.  Ho  besieged  Hybla ;  and  though  it  was  but  a 
email  city,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  sie^e  some  days  after,  which  brought 
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him  into  the  highest  contempt.  He  retired  at  last  to  Catana,  after  having 
performed  but  one  exploit,  viz.,  the  ruining  of  Hyccara,  a  small  town 
inhabited  by  barbarians. 

In  the  meantime,  Aloibiades,  having  left  Thurium,  arrived  at  Argos ;  and 
as  he  quite  despaired  of  ever  being  recalled  home,  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  Spartans,  desiring  leave  to  reside  among  them,  under  tbeir  guard  and 
protection.  He  promised  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  if  they  would 
consider  him  as  their  friend,  he  would  render  greater  services  to  their  state 
than  he  before  had  done  injuries  to  it.  The  Spartans  received  him  with 
open  arms ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  their  city,  he  gained  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  its  inhabitants.  He  conformed  in  all  things  to  their  modes 
of  life,  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  black  broth.  But 
flexibility  was  his  chief  characteristic.  In  Sparta,  he  was  laborious,  frugal, 
and  austere;  in  Ionia,  enjoyment,  idleness,  and  pleasure,  made  up  his 
whole  life;  in  Thrace,  he  was  always  on  horseback  or  carousing;  and 
when  he  resided  with  Tissaphemes,  the  satrap,  he  exceeded  all  the  Persians 
in  luxury  and  profusion. 

He  insinuated  himself  so  far  into  the  affections  of  Timaea,  the  wife  of 
king  Agis,  that  he  had  a  son  by  her,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Leotychides. 
Agis  was  informed  of  this  intrigue,  and  therefore  refused  to  own  Leoty- 
omdes  for  his  son ;  for  which  reason  he  was  afterwards  excluded  the  throne. 

SECTION  XI. — ^DESCRIPTION  OF  SYRACUSE. 

Syracuse  stood  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Its  vast  extent,  its  advan- 
tageous situation,  the  conveniency  of  its  double  harbor,  its  fortifications 
built  with  the  utmost  care  and  labor,  and  the  multitude  and  wealth  of  its 
inhabitants,  made  it  one  of  the  greatest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  powerful 
among  the  Grecian  oities. 

[A.  M.  3295.]  It  was  built  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  a  year  after 
Naxos  and  Megara  had  been  founded  on  the  same  coast. 

When  the  Athenians  besieged  this  city,  it  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.,  the  island,  Achradina,  and  Tyche.  Two  more,  viz.,  Neapolis  and 
Epipolae,  were  afterwards  added. 

The  Island,  situated  to  the  south,  was  called  N^cfo^  [Nasos,]  signifying 
in  Greek,  an  Island ;  and  Ortygia.  It  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
bridge.  In  this  island  the  Syracusans  afterwards  built  the  citadel  and  the 
palace  for  their  kings.  This  quarter  of  the  city  was  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, because  it  might  render  those  who  possessed  it  masters  of  the  two 
ports  which  surrounded  it. 

Achradina,  situated  entirely  on  the  sea-side  towards  the  east,  was  the 
most  spacious,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  best  fortified  quarter  of  the 
city. 

Tyche,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Fortune  [T<^jr>7]y  extended  along 
Achradina  westward  from  the  north  toward  the  south,  and  was  very  well 
inhabited.  It  had  a  famous  gate,  called  Hexapylum,  which  led  into  the 
country,  and  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

£piP0L£  was  a  hill  without  the  city,  which  it  commanded.  It  was  situ- 
ated between  Hexapylum  and  the  point  of  Euryelus,  towards  the  north  and 
west.  It  was  exceedingly  steep  in  several  places,  and  of  difficult  access. 
At  the  time  of  the  siege  in  question  it  was  not  surrounded  with  walls ; 
and  the  Syracusans  defended  it  with  a  body  of  troops,  against  the  attacks 
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of  the  enemy.  Euryelus  was  the  pass  which  led  to  Epipolse.  On  the 
same  hill  of  Epipolse  was  a  fort  called  Labdalon,  or  Labdaulum. 

Under  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  Epipolse  was  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
inclosed  within  the  city.  A  fourth  division  had  been  added  before,  called 
Neapolis,  that  is,  the  New  City,  which  covered  Tyche. 

The  river  Anapus  ran  at  almost  half  a  league  distance  from  the  city. 
.  The  space  between  was  a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  terminated  by  two  fens, 
the  one  called  Syraco,  whence  the  city  was  named,  and  the  other  Lysimelia. 
This  river  emptied  itself  into  the  great  harbor.  Near  its  mouth,  southward, 
was  a  kind  of  castle  called  Olympia,  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus 
standing  there,  and  in  which  were  great  riches.  It  wo3  500  paces  from 
the  city. 

Syracuse  had  two  harbors,  very  near  one  another,  and  separated  only  by 
the  Isle,  viz.,  the  great  harbor,  and  the  small  one,  called  otherwise  Lactus. 
Both  were  surrounded  with  the  buildings  of  the  city. 

The  great  harbor  was  about  5,000  paces  in  circumference.  It  had  a 
gulf  called  Dascon.  The  entrance  of  this  port  was  but  500  paces  wide. 
It  was  formed,  on  one  side,  by  the  point  of  the  island  Ortygia ;  and  on  the 
other  by  the  little  island  and  cape  of  Plemmyrium,  which  was  commanded 
by  a  castle  of  the  same  name. 

Above  Achradina  was  a  third  port,  called  the  harbor  of  Trogilus. 

SECTION   Zn. — ^NICIAS,  AFTER   SOME   ENGAGEMENTS,  BESIEGES   SYRACUSE,  ETC. 

EIGHTEENTH   YEAR   OF   THE   WAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  news  was  brought  to  Nicias  that  the  Syracu- 
sans  Intended  to  march  against  him.  Already  their  cavalry  advanced  to 
attack  him  even  in  his  camp ;  and  asked  with  a  laugh,  whether  he  was 
come  into  Sicily  to  settle  in  Catana.  These  severe  reproaches  roused  him 
a  little,  so  that  he  resolved  to  sail  for  Syracuse.  As  the  enterprise  was 
hazardous,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  to  secure  an  advantageous  post 
near  the  city,  of  which  a  Syracusan  exile  had  informed  him.  He  caused 
information  to  be  given  to  the  enemy,  that  by  means  of  a  conspiracy,  which 
was  to  take  place  on  a  certain  day,  they  might  seize  on  his  camp,  and  pos- 
sess themselves  of  all  the  arms  and  baggage.  The  Syracusans,  on  this 
promise,  marched  towards  Catana,  and  pitched  their  camp  near  Leontium. 
The  moment  the  Athenians  had  advice  of  this,  they  embarked  with  all 
their  troops  and  ammunition,  and  in  the  evening  steered  for  Syracuse. 
They  arrived  by  daybreak  in  the  great  harbor ;  landed  near  Olympia,  in 
the  place  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  them,  and  there  fortified  themselves. 
The  enemy,  finding  themselves  overreached,  returned  immediately  to 
,  Syracuse  ;  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  some  days  afler,  before  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Nicias  marched  out  of  the  trenches,  and  a  battle  was  fought, 
l^he  Syracusans,  after  making  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  were  forced 
to  give  way.  The  Athenians  could  not  pursue  them  far,  because  their 
horse,  which  was  still  in  a  body,  and  had  not  been  defeated,  covered  their 
retreat.  The  Syracusans  retreated  in  good  order  into  the  city,  having 
thrown  a  body  of  troops  into  the  temple  of  Olympia,  to  prevent  its  being 
plundered. 

After  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  attack 
Syracuse,  retired  with  their  fleet  to  Naxos  and  Catana  to  winter  there,  with 
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a  design  to  return  early  in  the  next  spring,  and  lay  siege  to  tlie  city.  To 
do  this,  they  wanted  money,  provisions,  and  particularly  horse,  of  which 
they  were  absolutely  destitute.  The  Athenians  depended  on  obtaining  a  part 
of  these  from  Sicily,  and  a  part  from  Athens,  to  which  city  they  immedi- 
ately sent  an  express  for  aid. 

By  the  advice  of  Hermoorates,  one  of  their  leaders,  the  Syracusans  chose 
three  generals,  (of  whom  he  was  one,)  and  sent  deputies  to  Corinth  and 
Lacedsemon  to  engage  them  to  make  a  diversion  in  Attica,  so  that  the 
Athenian  forces  should  be  recalled.  They  also  applied  themselves  to  for- 
tifying the  city,  including  within  a  wall  all  the  tract  of  land,  afterwards 
called  Neapolis,  towards  Epipolse.  Hearing  that  the  Athenians  were  at 
Naxos,  they  went  and  burnt  the  camp  of  Catana,  and  laid  waste  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

At  Sparta,  Alcibiades  enforced  the  demands  of  the  Syracusan  deputies, 
and  urged  the  Lacedeemonians,  to  appoint  Gylippus  general,  and  send  him 
with  a  fleet  into  Sicily  ;  also  to  invade  Attica,  and  to  fortify  Decelia  in  tliat 
country,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  Athens,  as  it  permanently 
cut  her  off  from  her  silver  mines  at  Laurium,  and  the  revenue  of  her 
lands. 

[A.  M.  3590.]  Niciashad  received  some  succor  from  Athens.  It  con- 
sisted of  250  horsemen,  who  the  Athenians  supposed  would  be  furnished 
with  horse  in  Sicily,  the  troops  bringing  only  the  furniture,  and  of  40  horse 
archers,  with  800  talents,  about  ((300,000. 

The  Syracusans  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had  a  reinforcement  of  cav- 
alry, and  would  soon  march  to  their  city,  and  knowing  that  they  could  not 
possibly  approach  it,  unless  they  should  possess  themselves  of  the  hill  of 
Epipolse,  which  commanded  Syracuse,  they  resolved  to  guard  the  only  pass 
by  which  the  enemy  could  get  up  to  it.  Marching,  tiierefore,  down  into 
the  plain  bordered  by  the  river  Anapis,  and  reviewing  their  troops  there, 
*  they  appointed  700  foot,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  to  guard  that  im- 
portant post ;  and  commanded  them  to  repair  to  it,  at  the  first  signal.  But 
Nicias  conducted  his  design  with  so  much  prudence,  expedition,  and  secrecy, 
that  they  had  no  time  to  do  this.  He  sailed  from  Catana  with  all  his  fleet, 
without  the  enemy's  having  the  least  suspicion  of  his  design.  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  Trogilus,  near  Leontium,  which  is  but  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  Epipolsc,  he  set  his  land  forces  on  shore,  after  which  he  re- 
tired with  his  fleet  to  Thapsus,  a  small  peninsula  of  Syracuse,  the  entrance 
to  which  he  shut  up  with  a  stoccade. 

The  land  forces  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  seize  on  Epipolce, 
by  the  pass  of  Euryelus,  before  the  enemy,  who  were  in  the  plains  of 
Anapis,  at  about  a  league's  distance,  had  notice  of  their  arrival.  At  the 
first  news  of  this,  the  700  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  ad- 
vanced in  confusion,  but  were  easily  defeated ;  and  300  of  them,  with  their 
leader,  lefl  dead  on  the  field.  The  Athenians,  after  setting  up  a  trophy, 
built  a  fort  in  Labdalon,  on  the  summit  of  Epipoloe,  in  order  to  secure 
their  baggage  and  most  valuable  efiects. 

Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta  sent  the  Athenians  800  horse,  to 
which  some  of  the  Sicilian  allies  added  100  more  ;  that,  with  the  250  sent 
before  by  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  furnished  themselves  with  horses  in 
Sicily,  made  a  body  of  650  horse. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Nicias,  was,  to  surround  the  city  on  the  land 
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ride  with  a  strong  contravallation,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  place  from  without,  in  hopes  that  his  fleet  would  afterwards  enable 
him  to  prevent  the  Syracusans  from  receiving  succors  by  sea. 

Having  left  a  garrison  in  Labdalon,  he  came  down  from  the  hill,  advanced 
towards  the  northern  extremity  of  Tyche,  and  halting  there,  he  employed 
the  whole  army  in  throwing  up  a  line  of  oontravallation,  to  shut  up  their 
city  northward  from  Tyche,  as  far  as  Trogilus,  situated  on  the  sea-side. 
This  work  was  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  that  terrified  the  Syracusans. 
They  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  the  work, 
and  accordingly  made  some  sallies  and  attacks,  but  always  With  disadvan* 
tage,  and  even  their  cavalry  was  routed. 

The  works  of  the  Athenians  continued  to  advance,  and  frequent  advan- 
tages were  gained  over  the  Syracusans.  The  latter  displayed  great  courage 
and  enterprise,  and  occasionally  met  with  considerable  success ;  but  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  was  such  as  to  render  the  early  surrender  of  the 
city  highly  probabl^. 

Thenceforth  Nicias  conceived  great  hopes,  for  several  cities  of  Sicily 
came  and  joined  him ;  and  there  arrived  from  all  quarters  vessels  laden 
with  provisions  for  his  army,  all  parties  being  eager  to  go  over  to  him,  be- 
cause he  had  acquired  the  superiority,  and  been  exceedingly  successful  in 
all  his  undertakings.  The  Syracusans  seeing  themselves  blocked  up  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  losing  all  hope  of  being  able  to  defend  theit  city  any 
longer,  proposed  an  accomnxxlation.  Gylippus,  who  was  coming  from 
Lacedffimon  to  their  assistance,  having  heard,  in  his  passage,  the  extremity 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  looking  upon  the  whole  island  as  lost, 
sailed  forward  nevertheless,  not  to  defend  Sicily,  but  only  to  preserve  to  the 
nations  of  Italy  such  cities  as  were  subject  to  them  in  that  island,  if  this 
could  be  done.  For  fame  had  declared  that  the  Athenians  had  already 
possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  island ;  and  were  headed  by  an  invinci- 
ble general.  Nicias  himself,  now  elated  with  success,  persuaded  also  by 
the  secret  advices  which  were  brought  him  daily  from  Syracuse,  and  the 
messengers  who  were  sent  to  him,  that  the  city  would  immediately  capitu- 
late, did  not  regard  the  approach  of  Gylippus,  and  took  no  precautions  to  pre- 
vent his  landing,  especially  when  he  heard  that  he  brought  but  few  ves- 
sels ;  terming  him  a  pirate,  not  worthy  his  notice.  Had  he  sent  a  small 
detachment  to  prevent  his  landing,  Syracuse  would  have  been  taken,  and 
the  affair  ended. 

SECTION   XIII. — THE   STRACUSikNS    RESOLVE   TO  CAPITULATE,   BUT  THE   AEKI- 
VAL  OF  6YUPPT7S  CHANGES  THE   PACE   OF  AFFAIES,   dso. 

NINETEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE   WAR. 

The  Athenians  had  now  drawn  a  double  wall,  near  half  a  league  in 
length,  along  the  plain  and  marshes  towards  the  great  port,  and  had  almost 
reached  it.  There  remained,  on  the  side  towards  Trogilus,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  wall  to  be  finished.  The  Syracusans  were  therefore  on  the 
Drink  of  ruin,  as  they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  did 
not  expect  any  succors.  For  this  reason  they  resolved  to  surrender.  Ac- 
cordingly a  council  was  held  to  settle  articles  of  capitulation,  and  several 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  capitulate  soon,  before  the  city 
should  be  entirely  invested. 

XA»  M.  85^1.]   It  was  at  this  nmit  eritioal  junctiiiie»  tliat  an  cffioar 
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(Songyles  by  name,  arrived  in  a  ship  from  Corinth.  All  the  citizens  flocked 
round  him.  He  informed  them,  that  Gylippus  would  be  with  them  imme- 
diately, and  was  followed  by  a  great  many  other  galleys  which  came  to 
their  aid.  The  Syracusans  could  scarcely  believe  what  they  heard.  While 
they  were  thus  in  doubt,  a  courier  arrived  from  Gylippus  to  inform  them 
of  his  approach,  and  order  them  to  march  out  all  their  troops  to  meet  him. 
He  himself,  after  having  taken  a  fort  in  his  way,  marched  in  order  of  bat- 
tle directly  for  Epipolae;  and  ascending  by  Euryelus,as  the  Athenians  had 
done,  he  prepared  to  attack  them  from  without,  while  the  Syracusans  should 
charge  them,  on  their  side  with  the  Syracusan  and  his  own  forces.  The 
Athenians  drew  up  hastily,  and  without  order,  under  the  walls.  Laying 
down  his  arms  when  he  approached,  he  sent  word  by  a  herald,  that  he 
would  allow  the  Athenians  five  days  to  leave  Sicily.  Nicias  did  not  con- 
descend to  make  the  least  answer  to  this  proposal ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers 
bursting  into  a  laugh,  asked  the  herald,  "  whether  the  presence  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian privateer,  and  a  trifling  wand,  could  make  any  change  in  the 
present  state  of  the  city  1 "     Both  sides  prepared  for  battle. 

Gylippus  stormed  the  fort  of  Labdalon,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  found  in  it. 
The  same  day  an  Athenian  galley  was  taken,  as  it  sailed  into  the  harbor. 
The  besieged  afterwards  drew  a  wall  from  the  city,  towards  Epipolae,  in 
order  to  cut  the  single  wall  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all 
communication  with  the  troops  posted  in  the  intrenchments,  which  sur- 
rounded the  city  on  the  north  side,  towards  Tyche  and  Trogilus.  The 
Athenians,  having  finished  the  wall,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  sea 
towards  the  great  harbor,  returned  to  the  hills.  Gylippus  perceiving,  in 
the  single  wall  which  the  Athenians  had  built  on  the  hills  of  Epipolie,  a 
part  that  was  weaker  and  lower  than  the  rest,  marched  thither  in  the  night 
with  his  troops;  but  being  discovered  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  en- 
camped without,  he  was  forced  to  retire.  They  raised  the  wall  higher,  and 
themselves  undertook  the  guard  of  it ;  having  fixed  their  allies  in  tlie  sev- 
eral posts  of  the  remainder  of  the  intrenchment. 

Nicias,  on  the  other  side,  thought  proper  to  fortify  the  cape  of  Plem- 
myrium,  which,  by  running  into  the  sea,  straightened  the  mouth  of  the 
great  harbor ;  and  his  design  thereby  was  to  procure  provisions,  and  all 
other  things  he  might  want,  more  easily,  because  the  Athenians,  by  that 
post,  drew  near  the  little  port  wherein  lay  the  chief  naval  force  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  were  the  better  able  to  observe  their  various  motions.  Send- 
ing, therefore,  his  fleet  and  part  of  his  troops  thither,  he  built  three  forts, 
by  which  the  ships  were  enabled  to  lie  at  anchor ;  he  also  secured  there 
a  great  part  of  the  baggage  and  ammunition.  It  was  then  that  the  troops 
on  board  the  fleet  sufTered  very  much ;  for,  as  they  were  obliged  to  go  a 
great  way  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy's 
horse,  the  third  part  of  which  were  posted  at  Olympia,  to  prevent  the  garri- 
son  of  Plemmyrium  from  sallying,  and  were  masters  of  the  open  country. 
Advice  being  brought  to  Nicias  that  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  advancing,  he 
sent  two  gsdley^  against  it,  ordering  them  to  observe  the  enemy  towards 
Locris,  Rhegium,  and  the  rest  of  the  avenues  of  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus,  employing  those  very  stones  which  the 
Athenians  had  ffot  together  for  their  use,  went  on  with  the  wall  which  the 
Syracusans  had  begun  to  carry  through  Epipolse,  and  drew  up  daily  in 
order  of  battle  ^before  it,  as  did  the  Athcinians.    When  he  saw  it  was  a 
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proper  time  for  engaging,  he  began  the  battle  in  the  space  between  the  two 
walls.  The  narrowness  of  it  having  rendered  his  cavalry  and  archers  use- 
less, he  came  off  with  loss,  and  the  Athenians  set  up  a  trophy.  Gylippus, 
to  reanimate  his  soldiers,  by  doing  them  justice,  had  the  courage  to 
reproach  himself  for  the  ill  success  they  had  met  with,  and  to  declare  pub- 
licly  that  he,  not  they,  had  occasioned  the  late  defeat,  because  he  had  made 
them  fight  in  too  narrow  a  spot  of  ground. 

The  next  day,  he  brought  up  his  troops  beyond  that  place,  where 
the  walls  terminated  on  both  sides,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  room  to 
extend  his  battle ;  when,  charging  the  enemy's  left  wing  with  his  horse,  he 
put  it  to  flight,  and  soon  after  defeated  the  right. 

The  Allowing  night,  the  victors  carried  on  their  wall  beyond  the  con- 
travallation  of  the  Athenians,  and  thereby  deprived  them  of  all  hopes  of 
beins  ever  able  to  surround  them. 

After  this  success,  the  Syracusans,  to  whose  aid  the  Corinthian  fleet  was 
arrived,  un perceived  by  that  of  the  Athenians,  resumed  courage,  armed 
several  galleys,  and,  marching  into  the  plains  with  their  forces,  took  a  great 
number  of  prisoners.  They  sent  deputies  to  Lacedeemon  and  Corinth,  to 
desire  a  reinforcement ;  Gylippus  went  in  person  through  all  the  cities  of 
Sicily,  to  solicit  them  to  join  him,  and  brought  over  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  who  accordingly  sent  him  powerful  succors. 

Nicias,  finding  his  troops  lessen,  and  those  of  the  enemy  increase  daily, 
began  to  be  discouraged ;  and  not  only  sent  expresses  to  the  Athenians,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  but  likewise  wrote  to  them  in  the 
strongest  terms. 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  affected  with  his  letter,  which  made  as 
great  an  impression  on  them  as  Nicias  expected.  However,  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  appoint  him  a  successor ;  and  only  nominated  two  oIRcors 
who  were  under  him,  viz.,  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  to  assist  him  till 
other  generals  should  be  sent.  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  were  chosen 
to  succeed  Lamachus  and  Alcibiades.  The  former  set  out  immediately 
with  ten  galleys,  and  some  money,  about  the  winter  solstice,  to  assure  Ni- 
cias  that  a  speedy  succor  should  be  sent  him ;  during  which,  the  latter  was 
raising  troops  and  contributions,  in  order  to  set  sail  early  in  the  spring. 

[A.  M.  3591.]  The  Lacedcemonians,  on  the  other  side,  being  supported 
by  the  Corinthians,  were  very  industrious  in  preparing  reinforcements  to 
send  into  Sicily,  and  to  enter  Attica,  in  order  to  keep  the  Athenian  fleet 
from  sailing  to  that  island.  Accordingly  they  entered  Attica  early,  under 
the  command  of  king  Agis ;  and  afler  having  laid  waste  the  country,  they 
fortified  Decelia ;  having  divided  the  work  among  all  the  forces,  to  make 
greater  dispatch.  This  post  is  about  120  furlongs  from  Athens,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Boaotia.  Alcibiades  was  perpetually  soliciting  the  La- 
cedeemonians  to  begin  that  work.  This  annoyed  the  Athenians  most  of  all ; 
for,  as  hitherto,  the  enemy  had  been  accustomed  to  retire  after  they  had 
laid  waste  the  Athenian  territories,  the  latter  were  unmolested  all  the  rest 
of  the  year ;  but  since  thei  fortifying  of  Decelia,  the  garrison  left  in  it  was 
continually  making  incursions,  and  alarming  the  Athenians,  Athens  being 
now  a  kind  of  frontier  town ;  for,  in  the  day  time,  a  guard  was  mounted  at 
the  gates,  and  in  the  night,  the  citizens  were  on  the  walls,  or  under  arms. 
Such  vessels  as  brought  provisions  from  the  island  of  Eubcea,  and  which 
before  had  a  much  shorter  passage  by  Decelia,  were  forced  to  double  the 
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cape  of  Sunium ;  by  which  means  provisions,  as  well  as  goods  imported, 
grew  much  dearer.  To  heighten  the  calamity,  upwards  o?  20,000  slaves, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  artificers,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  to  fly 
from  the  misery  with  which  the  city  was  afflicted.  Cattle  of  all  kinds  died. 
Most  of  the  horses  were  lamed,  being  continually  upon  duty.  Every  thing 
being  laid  waste,  and  the  Athenians  enjoying  no  longer  the  revenues  which 
arose  from  the  produce  of  their  lands,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  moneys 
[A.  M.  2591.]  so  that  they  were  forced  to  take  die  twentieth  part  of  all 
their  imports,  to  supply  their  usual  subsidies. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus,  who  had  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  returned 
with  as  many  men  as  he  could  raise  in  the  whole  island,  and  prevailed  with 
the  Syracusans  to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  their  power,  and  to  hazard  a 
battle  at  sea.  This  advice  was  strongly  enforced  by  Hermocrates,  who  ex- 
horted the  Syracusans  not  to  abandon  to  their  enemies  the  empire  of  the  seas. 

The  advice  was  approved,  and  a  large  fleet  was  equipped.  Gylippus 
led  out  all  his  land  forces  in  the  night  time,  to  attack  the  forts  of  Plemmy- 
rium :  35  galleys  of  Syracuse,  which  were  in  the  great  harbor,  and  45  in 
the  lesser,  where  was  an  arsenal  for  ships,  were  ordered  to  advance  towards 
Plemmyrium,  to  surprise  the  Athenians,  who  would  see  themselves  attacked 
by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  time.  The  Athenians,  at  this  news,  went  on 
board  also ;  and,  with  25  ships,  sailed  to  fight  the  85  Syracusan  vessels 
which  were  sailing  out  against  them  from  the  great  harbor,  and  opposed  35 
more  to  the  45  of  the  enemy  which  were  come  out  of  the  little  port.  A 
sharp  engagement  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbor ;  one  party 
endeavoring  to  force  their  way  into  it,  and  the  other  to  keep  them  out. 

Those  who  defended  the  fons  of  Plemmyrium  having  flocked  to  the 
shore  to  view  the  battle,  Gylippus  attacked  the  forts  unexpectedly  by  day- 
break, and,  having  carried  the  greatest  of  them  by  storm,  the  soldiers 
who  defended  the  other  two  were  so  terrified  that  they  abandoned  them. 
After  this  advantage,  the  Syracusans  sustained  a  considerable  loss ;  for 
such  of  their  vessels  as  fought  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  having  forced 
the  Athenians,  dashed  furiously  one  against  the  other  as  they  entered  in 
disorder,  and  by  this  means  shifted  the  victory  to  their  enemies,  who  were 
not  contented  with  pursuing  them,  but  also  gave  chase  to  those  who  were 
victorious  in  the  great  harbor.  Eleven  Syracusan  galleys  were  sunk,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  sailors  killed.  Three  were  taken  ;  but  the  Athenians 
likewise  lost  three ;  and  after  towing  off  those  of  the  enemy,  they  raised  a 
trophy  in  a  little  island  lying  before  Plemmyrium,  and  retired  to  the  centre 
of  their  camp. 

The  Syracusans  also  raised  three  trophies  for  the  capture  of  the  three 
forts ;  and  after  razing  one  of  the  smaller,  they  repaired  the  other  two,  and 
put  garrisons  into  them.  Several  Athenians  had  been  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners  there,  and  great  sums  of  money  were  taken,  besides  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition ;  this  being  a  kind  of  magazine  for  the  army.  They 
likewise  lost  the  stores  and  rigging  of  40  galleys,  with  three  ships  that  lay 
in  the  dock.  But  a  more  considerable  circumstance  was,  that  Gylippus 
thereby  prevented  Nicias  from  getting  provisions  and  ammunition  so  easily ; 
because  they  could  not  bring  in  any  thing  without  fighting,  the  enemy 
lying  at  anchor  just  off  their  fort.  Thus  the  Athenians  could  have  no  pro- 
viflioDs  but  from  the  point  of  their  swords,  which  dispirited  the  aoldiexB 
▼ery  roaoh,  oad  threw  the  whole  army  ialo  great  oomrtemation. 
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One  circumstance,  which  the  besieged  considered  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, was  to  attempt  a  second  engagement,  both  by  sea  and  land,  befote 
the  fleet  and  other  succors  sent  by  the  Athenians,  should  arrive.  They 
had  concerted  measures  for  a  battle  at  sea,  improving  from  the  errars  they 
had  committed  in  the  last  engagement.  The  change  made  in  the  galleys 
was,  that  dieir  prows  were  now  shorter,  stronger,  and  more  solid  than 
before. 

Gylippus,  therefore,  first  drew  all  the  infantry  out  of  the  camp,  and 
advanced  towards  that  part  of  the  contravallation  of  the  Athenians  which 
faced  the  city ;  while  the  troops  of  Olympia  marched  towards  the  other, 
and  their  galleys  set  sail. 

Nicias  did  not  care  to  venture  a  second  battle,  as  he  expected  a  fresh 
fleet  every  moment,  and  a  great  reinforcement  under  Demosthenes.  On  the 
contrary,  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  who  had  just  before  been  appointed 
to  share  the  command  with  Nicias  till  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes,  jealous 
of  those  generals,  were  eager  to  perform  some  great  exploit,  to  bereave 
the  one  of  his  glory,  and,  if  possible,  eclipse  that  of  the  other. 

The  first  day  and  part  of  the  second  were  spent  in  skirmishing,  with  no 
important  result.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second,  the  Syracusans,  having 
retired,  unexpectedly  returned,  and  attacked  the  enemy  when  unprepared. 
Victory  did  not  long  continue  in  suspense.  The  Athenians,  afler  a  short 
and  slight  resistance,  retired  behind  their  line  of  transports.  The  enemy 
pursued  them,  and  were  srtopped  by  the  sail  yards  of  those  ships,  to  which 
were  fixed  dolphins  of  lead,  which,  being  very  heavy,  had  they  fallen  on 
the  galleys,  would  have  sunk  them  at  once.  The  Athenians  lost  seven  gal- 
leys in  this  engagement,  and  ft  .great  number  of  soldiers  were  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners. 

This  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the  utmost  consternation.  Whilst  he  was 
revolving  gloomy  ideas,  Demosthenes's  fleet  was  seen  coming  forward  in 

great  pomp,  and  with  such  an  air  as  must  fill  the  enemy  with  dread.  This 
eet  consisted  of  73  galleys,  on  board  of  which  were  5,000  fighting  men, 
and  about  3,000  archers,  slingers,  and  bowmen.  All  these  galleys  were 
richly  trimmed,  being  adorned  with  shining  streamers,  manned  with  stout 
rowers,  commanded  by  good  officers,  and  echoing  with  the  sound  of  clari- 
ons and  trumpets ;  Demosthenes  having  affected  an  air  of  pomp  and  tri- 
umph, to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

This  sight  alarmed  them,  indeed,  beyond  expression.  Demosthenes 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  their  terror,  and  immediately  attacked  the 
city.  The  rest  of  the  generals,  and  all  the  officers,  came  over  to  the 
opinion  of  Demosthenes,  and  Nicias  himself  was  at  last  forced  to 
acquiesce. 

Demosthenes  having  attacked,  to  no  purpose,  the  wall  which  out  the  con- 
travallation of  the  besiegers,  confined  himself  to  the  attack  of  Epipolse,  sup- 
posing that,  should  he  once  be  master  of  it,  the  wall  would  be  quite  unde- 
fended. He  therefore  took  provisions  for  five  days,  with  workmen,  imple- 
ments, and  every  thing  necessary  for  him  to  defend  that  post  afler  he  should 
possess  himself  of  it.  He  marched  thither  in  the  night  with  all  his  forces, 
followed  by  Eurymedon  and  Menander ;  Nicias  staying  behind  to  guara 
the  camp.  They  went  up  by  the  way  of  Euryelus,  as  before,  unperceived 
by  the  sentinels,  attacked  the  first  entrenchment,  and  stormed  it,  killing 
part  of  those  who  defended  it    Demosthenes,  to  prevent  the  ardor  of  his 
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soldiers  fit)m  cooling,  marcfied  forward.  During  this  interval,  the  forces 
of  the  city,  sustained  by  Gylippus,  marched  under  arms  out  of  the  en- 
trenchments. Being  seized  with  astonishment,  which  the  darkness  of  the 
night  increased,  they  were  immediately  repulsed  and  put  to  flight.  But  as 
the  Athenians  advanced  in  disorder,  they  were  stopped  on  a  sudden  by  the 
Bosotians,  who,  marching  with  their  pikes  presented,  repulsed  them  with 
great  shouts,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter.  This  spread  terror  through 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Those  who  fled,  either  forced  along  such  as  were 
advancing  to  their  assistance,  or  else,  mistaking  them  for  enemies,  turned 
their  arms  against  them.  They  now  were  all  mixed  indiscriminately,  it 
being  impossible  to  discover  objects  in  the  horrors  of  a  night,  which  was 
not  so  gloomy  as  entirely  to  make  objects  imperceptible,  nor  yet  light 
enough  to  distinguish  those  which  were  seen.  The  Athenians  sought  one 
another  to  no  purpose ;  those  who  were  pursued,  threw  themselves  from 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  many  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall ;  and  as 
most  of  those  who  escaped,  straggled  up  and  down  the  fields  and  woods,  they 
were  cut  to  pieces  the  next  day  by  the  enemy's  horse,  who  pursued  them. 
Two  thousand  Athenians  were  slain  in  this  engagement,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  arms  were  taken ;  those  who  fled  having  thrown  them  away,  that 
they  might  be  the  better  able  to  escape  over  the  precipices. 

SECTION   XIV. — THE   ATHENIANS   AGAIN   HAZARD   A   SEA-FIGHT,  AND   ARE   DE- 
FEATED.— ^NICIAS  AND  DEMOSTHENES  SENTENCED  TO  DIE,  AND  EXECTTTED. 

The  Athenian  generals,  after  sustaining  so  great  a  loss,  were  in  a  great 
dilemma,  and  did  not  know  how  to  act. 

Demosthenes  advised  immediately  to  withdraw,  and  return  to  Athens. 
Nicias  was  afraid  of  their  reputation  being  blasted,  and  their  lives  endan- 
gered, if  they  lefl  Sicily  before  being  recalled.  Demosthenes  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  last  enterprise,  did  not  press  the  point.  They  waited 
until  their  army  was  diminished  by  sickness,  and  that  of  the  enemy  greatly 
increased  by  new  reinforcements.  They  then  determined  to  return,  but 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  exciting  their  superstition,  again  detained  them. 
Before  they  were  again  prepared  to  move,  their  design  was  known.  A 
resolution  was  immediately  adopted  in  the  city  to  attack  them  by  sea  and 
land.  The  Syracusans  began  the  first  day  by  attacking  the  intrenchments, 
and  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the  enemy.  On  the  morrow  they  made 
a  second  attack ;  and  at  the  same  time  sailed,  with  76  galleys,  against  86 
of  the  Athenians.  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  having  spread  along  the  shore  to  surround  them,  this  movement 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  for  the  Syracusans,  afler  forcing  the  centre,  attacked 
him ;  drove  him  vigorously  into  the  gulf  called  Dascon,  and  there  defeated 
him  entirely.  Eurymedon  lost  his  life  in  the  engagement.  They  after- 
wards gave  chase  to  the  rest  of  the  galleys,  and  run  them  on  shore.  Gy- 
lippus, who  commanded  the  land  army,  seeing  the  Athenian  galleys  aground, . 
came  down  with  part  of  his  troops,  in  order  to  charge  the  soldiers,  in  case 
they  should  be  forced  to  run  ashore.  He  was,  however,  repulsed  by  the 
Tyrrhenians,  who  were  posted  on  that  side ;  and  obliged  by  the  Athenians 
who  flew  to  sustain  them,  to  retire  with  some  loss  as  far  as  Uie  marsh  called 
Lysimelia.  The  latter  saved  most  of  their  ships,  eighteen  excepfted,  which 
were  taken  by  the  Syracusans,  and  their  crews  cut  to  pieces  by  them. 
Afler  this  they  filled  an  old  vessel  with  combustible  materials ;  and  having 
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set  fire  to  it,  they  drove  it  by  the  help  of  the  wind  against  the  Athenians, 
who  nevertheless  extinguished  the  fire  and  drove  off  the  ship. 

Each  side  erected  trophies ;  the  Syracusans  for  the  defeat  of  Eurymedon, 
and  the  advantage  they  had  gained  the  day  before ;  and  the  Athenians,  for 
their  having  driven  part  of  the  enemy  into  the  marsh,  and  put  the  other 
part  to  flight.  But  the  minds  of  the  two  were  very  differently  disposed. 
The  Syracusans  seeing  themselves  victorious  in  a  naval  engagement, 
resumed  fresh  hope,  and  assured  themselves  of  a  complete  victory  over 
their  enemies.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  frustrated  of  their  only 
resource,  and  overcome  by  sea,  entirely  lost  courage,  and  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  retiring. 

The  enemy,  to  prevent  their  escaping,  shut  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbor, 
which  was  about  500  paces  wide,  with  galleys  placed  across,  and  other 
vessels  fixed  with  anchors  and  iron  chains,  and  at  the  same  time,  made  the 
requisite  preparations  for  battle.  When  the  Athenians  saw  themselves  thus 
hemmed  in,  the  generals  and  principal  officers  assembled  to  deliberate. 
They  were  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  owing  to  their  having  forbidden 
the  people  of  Catana  to  bring  any,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  of  being 
able  to  retire  ;  and  they  could  not  procure  any  from  other  places,  unless 
they  were  masters  of  the  sea.  This  made  them  reserve  to  venture  a  sea- 
fight.  With  this  view,  they  determined  to  entrench  themselves  on  the 
shore,  near  their  ships,  in  the  smallest  compass  possible.  Their  design 
was,  to  leave  some  lorces  in  that  place  to  guard  their  baggage  and  the 
sick ;  and  to  fight  with  the  rest  on  board  all  the  ships  they  had  re- 
maining. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  Nicias  filled  110  galleys  (the  others  having 
lost  their  oars)  with  the  flower  of  his  infantry ;  and  drew  up  the  rest  of  the 
forces  in  order  of  battle  on  the  shore.  As  the  Athenians  dreaded  very 
much  the  beaks  of  the  Syracusan  galleys,  Nicias  had  provided  harping 
irons  to  grapple  them,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  come 
immediately  to  close  fight,  as  on  shore.  But  the  enemy  perceiving  this, 
covered  the  prows  and  upper  part  of  their  galleys  with  leather,  to  prevent 
their  being  easily  lead  hold  of. 

The  battle  was  very  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  Athenians  being  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  port,  easily  took  those  ships  which  defended  the  entrance ; 
but  when  they  attempted  to  break  the  chain  of  the  rest,  the  enemy  came 
up  from  all  quarters.  As  near  200  galleys  came  rushing  on  each  side,  in 
a  narrow  place,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  very  great  confusion ; 
and  the  vessels  could  not  easily  advance  or  retire,  nor  turn  about  to  renew 
the  attack.  At  last,  the  Athenian  fleet,  afler  sustaining  a  long  battle,  was 
put  to  flight,  and  driven  against  the  shore.  The  Syracusans,  who  were 
spectators  of  this  victory,  conveyed  the  news  to  the  whole  city,  by  a 
universal  shout.  The  victors,  now  masters  of  the  sea,  erected  a  trophy ; 
while  the  Athenians,  who  were  quite  dejected,  did  not  so  much  as  request 
that  their  dead  soldiers  might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order  to  pay  the  last 
sad  duty  to  their  remains. 

There  now  remained  but  two  methods  for  them  to  choose;  either  to 
attempt  a  passage  a  second  time,  for  which  they  had  ships  and  soldiers 
sufficient,  or  to  abandon  their  fleet  to  the  enemy,  and  retire  by  land.  De- 
mosthenes proposed  the  former  ;  but  the  sailors  refused  to  obey,  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sustain  a  second  engagement. 
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The  second  method  was  therefore  resolved  upon,  and  they  prepaied  to  set 
out  in  the  ni^ht,  to  conceal  their  march  from  the  enemy. 

But  Hermocrates,  who  suspected  their  design,  sent  out  a  few  horsemen, 
who  were  to  pass  for  friends  of  the  Athenians,  and  ordered  them  to  cry 
aloud,  "  Tell  Nicias  not  to  retire  till  daylight ;  for  the  Syracusans  lie  in 
ambush  for  him,  and  have  seized  on  the  passes."  This  false  advice  stopped 
Nicias  at  once ;  and  he  did  not  even  set  out  the  next  day,  in  order  that  the 
soldiers  might  have  more  time  to  prepare  for  their  departure. 

The  enemy  had  time  enough  for  seizing  the  avenues.  The  next  morning 
they  possessed  themselves  or  the  most  difficult  passes,  fortified  those  places 
where  the  river  was  ford  able,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and  spread  detach- 
ments of  horse  through  the  plain  ;  so  that  there  was  not  one  place  through 
which  the  Athenians  could  pass  without  fighting.  They  set  out  upon  their 
march  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  with  design  to  retire  to  Catana. 

The  army  marched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  pha- 
lanx ;  the  first  commanded  by  Nicias,  and  the  second  by  Demosthenes, 
with  the  baggage  in  the  centre.  They  forced  the  passage  of  the  river 
Anapis,  but  afterwards  were  attacked  by  all  the  enemy's  cavalry,  as  well 
as  archers.  They  were  annoyed  in  this  manner  during  several  days' 
march,  being  obliged  to  dispute  every  inch  of  their  way.  The  enemy 
were  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle  against  an  army  which  despair  might 
render  invincible  ;  and  the  instant  the  Athenians  presented  the  Syracusans 
battle,  the  latter  retired;  but  whenever  the  former  proceeded  on  their 
march,  they  charged  them. 

Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  seeing  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the. 
troops  were  reduced,  judged  it  advisable,  by  a  quite  contrary  way  to 
that  in  which  they  then  marched,  to  make  directly  for  Camarina  and 
Gela.  They  set  out  in  the  night,  after  lighting  a  great  number  of  fires. 
The  retreat  was  made  in  great  disorder.  However,  the  vanguard,  com- 
manded by  Nicias,  went  forward ;  but  about  half  the  rearguard,  with 
Demosthenes  at  their  head,  quitted  the  main  body,  and  lost  their  way.  On 
the  next  day  the  Syracusans  came  up  with  him  about  noon ;  and  having 
surrounded  him  with  their  horse,  they  drove  him  into  a  narrow  place 
enclosed  with  a  wall,  where  his  soldiers  fought  like  lions.  At  the  close  of 
day  the  Syracusans  gave  the  islanders  leave  to  retire,  which  some  of  them 
accepted ;  and  afterwards  spared  the  lives  of  the  rest,  who  surrendered  at 
discretion,  with  Demosthenes,  having  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  put 
to  death,  nor  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  About  6,000  soldiers 
surrendered  on  these  conditions. 

Nicias  arrived  on  the  same  evening  at  the  river  Erineus,  and  pasang  it, 
encamped  on  the  mountain,  where  the  enemy  came  up  with  him  the  next 
day,  and  summoned  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  as  Demosthenes  had 
done.  Nicias  desired  leave  to  send  some  horse  for  information.  Upon 
their  returning  with  the  news  that  Demosthenes  had  really  surrendered, 
Nicias  ofiered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  permit  him  to  leave  the  country  with  his  forces,  and  to  give  as  many 
Atheniaas  for  hostages  as  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay  talents.  But  the 
enemy  rejected  this  proposal  with  disdain,  and  renewed  the  attack.  Nicias 
sustained  the  charge  the  whole  night,  and  marched  towards  the  river 
Asinarus.  When  they  were  got  to  the  banks  of  it,  the  Syracosans  coming 
up  with  them,  drove  most  of  them  into  the  stream ;  the  rest  having  already 
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pluuged  voluntarily  into  it  to  quench  their  thirst.  Here  the  greatest  and 
most  bloody  carnage  was  made,  the  poor  wretches  being  butchered  without 
the  least  pity  as  they  were  drinking.  Nicias,  unable  to  bear  this  dismal 
spectacle,  surrendered  at  discretion ;  upon  condition  that  Gylippus  should 
discontinue  the  fight,  and  spare  the  rest  of  his  army.  A  great  number 
were  killed,  and  more  taken  prisoners,  so  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with 
them. 

The  victors  returned  in  triumphal  procession  to  Syracuse,  and  the  next 
day  a  council  was  held,  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
prisoners.  Diodes,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  greatest  authority  among  the 
people,  proposed,  that  all  the  Athenians  who  were  born  of  free  parents,  and 
all  such  Sicilians  as  had  joined  with  them,  should  be  imprisoned  in  the 
quarries,  and  only  two  measures  of  flour,  and  one  of  water,  given  them 
daily ;  that  the  slaves  and  all  the  allies  should  be  publicly  sold  ;  and  that 
the  two  Athenian  generals  should  be  first  scourged  with  rods,  and  after- 
wards put  to  death. 

Hermocritus  and  others  pleaded  most  earnestly  against  such  sanguinary 
propositions,  but  the  advice  of  Diocles  was  in  every  respect  adopted. 

Gylippus  used  his  utmost  endeavors,  but  in  vain,  to  have  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  given  up  to  him,  especially  as  he  had  taken  them,  in  order  to 
carry  them  to  Lacedeemon.  But  his  demand  was  rejected  with  a  haughty 
scorn,  and  the  two  generals  were  put  to  death. 

The  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  the  quarries,  (the  public  prisons  of  Syra- 
cuse,) where,  crowded  one  upon  another,  they  suffered  incredible  torments 
for  eight  months.  Those  who  were  taken  out  of  this  place  two  months 
afler,  in  order  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  (many  of  whom  were  citizens  who  had 
concealed  their  condition,)  found  a  less  rigorous  fate.  Their  wisdom,  their 
patience,  and  a  certain  air  of  probity  and  modesty,  were  of  great  advantage 
to  them ;  for  they  were  either  soon  restored  to  their  liberty,  or  met  with  the 
kindest  and  most  generous  treatment  from  their  masters.  Several  of  them 
owed  the  good  usage  they  met  with  to  Euripides,  the  finest  scenes  of 
whose  tragedies  they  repeated  to  the  Sicilians,  who  were  extremely  fond 
of  them ;  so  that  when  they  returned  to  their  own  country,  they  went  and 
saluted  that  poet  as  their  deliverer;  and  informed  him  of  the  effect  wrought 
in  their  favor  by  his  verses. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens,  the  citizens  were  so  far 
from  giving  credit  to  it,  that  they  sentenced  that  man  to  death  who  first 
published  it.  But  when  it  was  confirmed,  all  were  seized  with  the  utmost 
consternation.  They  had  never  before  been  so  reduced,  having  neither 
horse,  foot,  money,  galleys,  nor  mariners. 

They,  however,  did  not  wholly  yield  to  despair.  They  resolved  to  raise 
money  on  all  sides,  and  to  import  timber  for  ship-building ;  to  retrench  all 
superfluous  expenses,  and  to  establish  a  council  of  aged  men,  who  should 
examine  all  affairs  before  being  submitted  to  the  people. 


CHAPTER    II. 


This  chapter  contains  the  last  eight  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war^ 
during  as  many  years  ^f  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus. 
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SECTION     I. CONSEQXTENCES     OF     THE     DEFEAT     OF     THE     ATHENIANS     IN 

SICILY,   ETC. 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse  gave  occasion  for  great 
movements  throughout  Greece.  The  people,  who  had  not  yet  joined  either 
side,  resolved  to  declare  against  them.  The  people  of  Euboea,  Chio,  and 
Lesbos,  with  several  others,  gave  the  Lacedasmonians  to  understand  that 
they  were  ready  to  quit  the  party  of  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  take  them 
under  their  protection.  At  the  same  time  came  deputies  from  Tissaphernes 
and  Pharnabazus.  The  first  was  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  the  latter 
of  the  Hellespont.  Tissaphernes,  promising  the  Lacedaemonians  all  the 
expenses  for  their  troops,  pressed  them  to  arm  directly,  and  join  him; 
because  the  Athenian  fleet  prevented  him  from  levying  the  usual  contribu- 
tions in  his  province,  and  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  remit  those  of  pre- 
ceding years  to  the  king.  He  hoped,  besides,  with  that  aid,  to  get  into  his 
hands  a  certain  nobleman  who  had  revolted.  This  was  Amorges,  the  bas- 
tard of  Pisuthnes.  Pharnabazus,  at  the  same  time,  demanded  ships  to 
reduce  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont  from  their  subjection  to  the  Athenians, 
who  also  prevented  him  from  levying  the  tributes  of  his  government. 

The  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  proper  to  begin  by  satisfying  Tissapher- 
nes ;  and  the  influence  of  Aloibiades  contributed  very  much  to  their  taking 
that  resolution.  He  embarked  with  CalcidsBus  for  Chio,  which  took  arms 
upon  their  arrival,  and  declared  for  the  Lacedsemonians.  Upon  the  news 
of  this  revolt,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  take  the  1,000  talents  out  of  the 
treasury,  which  had  been  deposited  there  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Miletus  revolted  soon  after.  Tissaphernes,  having  joined  his  troops  with 
those  of  Sparta,  attacked  and  took  the  city  of  lasus,  in  which  Amorges  had 
shut  himself  up,  who  was  taken,  and  sent  into  Persia.  He  then  gave  a 
month's  pay  to  the  whole  army,  at  a  drachm,  or  ten  pence  a  day  to  each 
soldier,  observing  that. he  had  orders  to  give  them  only  half  that  sum  for 
the  future. 

Calcidaeus  made  a  treaty  with  Tissaphernes,  in  the  name  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  which  was,  that  all  the  country 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  king  or  his  predecessors,  should  remain  in 
his  hands.  It  was  renewed  some  time  after  by  Theramenes,  another  gen- 
eral of  the  Lacedajmonians,  with  some  small  alterations.  But  when  this 
treaty  came  to  be  examined  at  Sparta,  it  was  found  that  too  great  conces- 
sions had  been  made  to  the  king  of  Persia,  in  giving  up  all  the  places  held 
by  himself  or  his  ancestors,  which  wew  to  make  him  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Greece.  It  was  with  great  difliculty  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
induced  the  viceroys  of  the  king  to  alter  it. 

Alcibiades  also  induced  several  cities  of  Ionia  to  declare  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  but  his  growing  reputation  awakened  the  jealousy  of  king 
Agis  and  other  ambitious  Spartans,  who,  by  their  intrigues,  induced  the 
magistrates  to  send  orders  into  Ionia  for  his  death.  He  at  length  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Tissaphernes,  and  soon  acquired  great  control 
over  him.  Having  now  changed  his  views,  he  induced  Tissaphernes  no 
longer  to  render  efficient  aid  to  Sparta,  but  rather  to  favor  Athens.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Persian  kings  since  the  treaty  with 
Cimon.  Being  unable  to  resist  the  Greeks  by  arms,  they  fomented  divisions 
among  them  by  secretly  sending  money,  sometimes  to  Athens  and  some- 
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times  to  Sparta,  and  by  granting  slight  aids  to  each,  maintained  a  balance 
of  power  between  them.  Acting  on  the  same  principle,  Tissaphernes  now 
entered  freely,  therefore,  into  the  views  of  Alcibiades ;  and,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  declared  himself  openly  for  the  Lacedsemonians,  did  not  fail  to 
assist  the  Athenians  privately,  and  by  a  thousand  secret  methods :  such  as 
deferring  the  payment  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  retarding  the  arrival 
of  the  Phcenician  ships,  of  which  he  had  long  kept  them  in  hopes.  The 
Athenians,  by  this  time,  cordially  repented  of  banishing  Alcibiades,  and  he 
was  equally  sorry  to  see  his  native  city  so  reduced  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  who  mortally  hated  him. 

SECTION   II. ALCIBIADES     TURNS     TO     ATHENS. — TISSAPHERNES   CONCLUDES 

A   NEW   TREATY   WITH   THE   LACED JBMONIANS. 

The  Athenians  were  intent  upon  nothing  so  much  as  Samos,  where  they 
had  all  their  forces.  Thence,  with  their  fleet,  they  brought  back  to  obedi- 
ence all  the  cities  that  had  abandoned  them,  kept  the  rest  in  their  duty,  and 
found  themselves  still  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  their  enemies, 
over  whom  they  had  obtained  several  advantages.  But  they  were  afraid 
of  Tissaphernes,  and  the  150  Phoenician  ships  which  he  hourly  expected. 
Alcibiades,  who  was  well  informed  of  all  that  passed  among  the  Athenians, 
sent  directly  to  the  principal  of  them  at  Samos,  to  let  them  know  that  he 
was  not  averse  to  returning  to  Athens,  provided  the  administration  of  the 
republic  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  not  left  to 
the  populace,  who  had  expelled  him.  Some  of  the  principal  oflicers  went 
from  Samos,  in  order  to  concert  with  him  the  proper  measures  for  the  suc- 
cess of  that  undertaking.  He  promised  to  procure  the  Athenians  not  only 
the  favor  of  Tissaphernes,  but  of  the  king  himself,  on  condition  that  they 
would  abolish  the  democracy ;  because  the  king  would  place  more  confi- 
dence in  the  engagements  of  the  nobility,  than  on  those  of  the  capricious 
multitude. 

The  deputies  conceived  great  hopes,  by  this  plan,  of  discharging  them- 
selves from  part  of  the  public  impositions,  because,  being  the  richest  of  the 
people,  the  burthen  lay  heaviest  upon  them,  and  of  making  their  country 
triumph  afler  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  government. 

At  their  return,  they  began  by  bringing  over  such  as  were  most  proper 
to  share  in  their  design  ;  afler  which,  they  caused  a  report  to  be  spread 
among  the  troops,  that  the  king  was  inclined  to  declare  in  favor  of  the 
Athenians,  on  condition  that  Alcibiades  should  be  reinstated,  and  the  popu- 
lar government  abolished.  The  soldiers  were  gradually  brought  to  be 
pleased  with  these  new  projects ;  but  Phrynicus,  one  of  the  generals,  ear- 
nestly opposed  them.  His  remonstrances,  however,  had  no  effect.  Pisander 
was  sent  to  Athens,  with  some  of  the  same  faction,  and  there,  in  a  public 
assjsmbly,  advocated  the  change  of  government,  and  the  recall  of  Alcibiades, 
alleging  that,  in  their  present  deplorable  condition,  there  was  no  other 
means  of  saving  the  republic. 

Though  this  change  was  very  oflensive  to  the  people,  they  gave  their 
consent  to  it  at  length,  with  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  democracy 
hereafter,  as  Pisander  had  promised ;  and  they  decreed  that  he  should  go, 
with  ten  more  deputies,  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and  Tissaphernes,  and  that 
Phrynicus  should  be  recalled,  and  another  general  appointed  to  command 
the  fleet  in  his  stead. 
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The  deputies  did  not  find  Tissaphernes  in  so  good  a  disposition  as  they 
had  been  made  to  hope.  He  was  afraid  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  but  was 
unwilling  to  render  the  Athenians  too  powerful.  It  was  his  policy,  by  the 
advice  of  Alcibiades,  to  leave  the  two  parties  always  at  war,  in  order  to 
weaken  each.  He  therefore  made  great  difficulties.  He  demanded  at  first 
that  the  Athenians  should  abandon  all  Ionia  to  him,  and  aflerwards  insisted 
upon  their  adding  the  neighboring  islands.  Those  demands  being  complied 
with,  he  further  required,  in  a  third  interview,  permission  to  cruise  in  the 
Grecian  seas,  which  had  been  expressly  provided  against  in  the  celebrated 
treaty  concluded  with  Artaxerxes.  The  deputies  broke  up  the  conferences 
with  indignation,  and  perceived  that  Alcibiades  had  imposed  upon  them. 

Tissaphernes  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  LacedsBmonians,  in  which 
the  article  that  yielded  to  Persia  the  countries  in  general  that  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  king  Darius,  or  his  predecessors,  was  limited  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.  The  king  engaged  to  defray  all  expenses  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  till  the  arrival  of  that  of  Persia ;  afler  which  they  were  to  sup- 
poit  it  themselves,  unless  they  should  choose  that  the  king  should  pay  it,  to 
be  reimbursed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It  was  farther  agreed  that 
they  should  unite  their  forces,  and  continue  war,  or  make  peace,  by  com- 
mon consent.  Tissaphernes  sent  for  the  fleet  of  Phoenicia.  This  treaty 
was  made  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Darius,  and  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

SECTION  III. ALTERATION   IN   THE   GOVERNMENT   OF   ATHENS. ALCIBIADES 

RECALLED,  AND   AFTERWARDS   APPOINTED   GENERALISSIMO. 

Pisander,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  found  the  change  he  had  proposed,  at 
his  setting  out,  much  forwarded.  At  first,  he  had  ten  commissioners,  with 
absolute  power,  appointed  for  a  specific  time.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
term,  they  called  a  general  assembly,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  a  new 
council  should  be  formed,  with  full  power  to  administer  public  affairs,  and 
to  elect  new  magistrates.  For  this  purpose,  five  presidents  were  established, 
who  nominated  100  persons,  including  themselves.  Each  of  those  chose 
and  associated  three  more,  at  his  pleasure,  which  made  in  all  Four  Hun- 
dred, in  whom  an  absolute  power  was  lodged.  They  were  to  call  a  coun- 
cil of  5,000  citizens  to  assist  them  when  necessary.  The  council  and 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held  as  usual ;  nothing  was  done,  however, 
but  by  order  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  people  of  Athens  were  deprived 
in  this  manner  of  their  liberty,  which  they  had  enjoyed  almost  100  years. 

This  decree  being  passed  without  opposition,  the  Four  Hundred,  armed 
with  daggers,  and  attended  by  120  young  men,  whom  they  made  use  of 
when  any  execution  required  it,  entered  the  senate,  and  compelled  the  sen- 
ators to  retire,  having  paid  them  the  arrears  due  upon  their  appointments. 
They  elected  new  magistrates  out  of  their  own  body,  observing  the  usual 
ceremonies  upon  such  occasions.  They  did  not  think  proper  to  recall  those 
who  were  banished,  lest  they  should  authorise  the  return  of  Alcibiades 
whose  uncontrollable  spirit  they  feared.  Abusing  their  power  in  a  tyran- 
nical manner,  some  they  put  to  death,  others  they  banished,  confiscating 
their  estates  with  impunity.  All  who  ventured  to  complain,  were  butchered 
upon  false  pretexts ;  and  those  would  have  met  with  a  bad  reception  who 
demanded  justice  of  the  murderers.  The  Four  Hundred,  soon  af^er  their 
establishment,  sent  ten  deputies  to  Samos  for  the  army's  concurrence  with  it« 
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All  that  had  passed  at  Athens  was  known  there,  and  the  news  had 
enraged  the  soldiers  to  the  highest  degree.  They  deposed  immediately 
several  of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  suspected,  and  put  others  in  their  places, 
of  whom  Thrasylus  and  Thrasybulus  were  the  principal.  Alcibiades  waf 
recalled,  and  chosen  generalissimo  by  the  whole  army,  which  desired  to  sail 
directly  for  Pirseus,  to  attack  the  tyrants.  But  he  opposed  it,  representing 
that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  have  an  interview  with  Tissapher- 
nes ;  and  that,  as  they  had  chosen  him  general,  they  might  rely  upon  him  for 
the  care  of  the  war.  He  set  out  immediately  for  Miletus.  His  principal 
design  was  to  show  himself  to  that  governor,  in  all  the  power  he  had  been 
invested  with,  and  to  let  him  see  that  he  was  in  condition  to  do  him  much 
good  or  much  harm.  His  interview  with  Tissaphernes  had  a  good  eflect, 
as  will  be  seen. 

Alcibiades,  upon  his  return  to  Samos,  found  the  army  more  inflamed 
than  at  first.  The  deputies  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  arrived  there  during 
his  absence,  and  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  justify  to  the  soldiery  the 
alteration  made  at  Athens.  Their  discourses  served  only  to  exasperate 
them,  and  they  earnestly  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  tyrants  directly. 
Alcibiades  prevented  the  deputies  from  being  ill  treated,  and  dismissed 
them ;  saying  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  5,000  citizens  having  the  supreme 
authority,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  depose  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to 
re-establish  the  senate. 

During  these  commotions,  the  Phcenician  fleet,  which  the  Lacedeemonians 
impatiently  expected,  approached,  and  news  came  that  it  was  arrived  at 
Aspendus.  Tissaphernes  went  to  meet  it.  The  Lacedaemonians  were 
compelled  to  be  inactive  during  his  absence ;  and  when  he  returned,  he 
made  the  frivolous  excuse,  for  not  bringing  the  fleet  with  him,  that  it  was 
not  complete.  By  uniting  it  with  the  Spartan  fleet,  he  could  easily  have 
put  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  return  of  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  Samos,  and  the  answer 
of  Alcibiades,  excited  new  troubles  in  the  city,  and  gave  a  mortal  wound 
to  the  authority  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  tumult  increased  exceedingly, 
when  news  was  brought  that  the  enemy,  afler  having  beaten  the  fleet  sent 
by  the  Four  Hundred  to  the  aid  of  Eubcea,  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  island.  Athens  was  in  the  greatest  consternation  upon  this  account. 
For  neither  the  defeat  of  Sicily,  nor  any  other  preceding  it,  was  so  con- 
siderable as  the  loss  of  this  island,  whence  the  city  received  almost  all  its 
provisions. 

Athens  without  delay  deposed  the  Four  Hundred,  as  authors  of  all  their 
troubles.  Alcibiades  was  recalled  by  unanimous  consent,  and  earnestly 
solicited  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  the  assistance  of  the  city.  But 
judging,  that  if  he  returned  immediately  to  Athens,  he  should  owe  his 
recall  to  the  favor  of  the  people,  he  resolved  to  render  his  return  glorious, 
[A.  M.  3595.]  and  to  deserve  it  by  some  considerable  exploit.  For  this 
purpose,  leaving  Samos  with  a  small  number  of  ships,  he  cruised  about  the 
islands  of  Cos  and  Cnidos ;  and  having  learned  that  Mindarus,  the  Spartan 
admiral,  had  sailed  to  the  Hellespont  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  that  the 
Athenians  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  steered  that  way  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  and  arrived  happily  with  his  eighteen  vessels,  at  the  time  the 
fleets  were  engaged  near  Abydos  in  a  battle,  which  lasted  till  night,  without 
any  advantage  on  either  aide.    His  arrival  gave  the  Spartans  new  courage 
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at  first,  who  believed  him  sti^l  their  friend,  and  dispirited  the  Athenians. 
But  Alciblades,  hanging  out  the  Athenian  flag  in  the  admiral's  galley,  fell 
upon  the  Lacedeemonians  who  were  pursuing  the  Athenians,  put  them  to 
flight,  drove  them  ashore,  sunk  their  vessels,  and  made  a  great  slaughter 
of  the  soldiers,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  sea  to  save  themselves 
by  swimming ;  though  Phamabazus  had  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
to  the  coast,  to  favor  their  flight,  and  to  save  their  ships.  The  Athenians, 
[A.  M.  3595.]  having  taken  thirty  of  their  galleys,  and  retaken  those 
they  had  lost,  erected  a  trophy. 

Alci blades,  vain  of  his  success,  went  to  Tissaphemes  with  a  magnificent 
retinue,  worthy  of  the  general  of  Athens.  But  he  did  not  meet  with  the 
favorable  reception  he  expected.  For  Tissaphemes,  who  feared  that  the 
king  would  punish  him  at  length  for  not  having  executed  his  orders,  found 
Alcibiades  presenting  himself  very  opportunely,  and  caused  him  to  be 
seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis. 

Thirty  days  afler,  Alcibiades,  having  found  means  to  get  a  horse,  escaped 
to  Clazomene,  where  to  revenge  himself  on  Tissaphemes,  he  gave  out  that 
he  had  him  set  at  liberty.  From  Clazomene  he  repaired  to  the  Athenian 
fleet,  where  he  was  joined  by  Theramenes  with  20  ships  from  Macedonia, 
and  by  Thrasybulus  with  20  more  from  Thasos.  He  sailed  thence  to 
Parium  in  the  Propontis.  All  those  ships,  to  the  number  of  86,  being 
come  thither,  he  left  that  place  in  the  night,  and  arrived  the  next  morning 
at  Proconnesus,  a  small  isle  near  Cyzicum.  There  he  heard  that  Mindarus 
was  at  Cyzicum  with  Pharnabazus  and  his  land  amiy.  He  rested  that 
whole  day  at  Proconnesus.  He  had  taken  great  care  that  the  enemy 
.should  not  be  apprized  of  his  approach.  Fortunately  for  him,  a  great 
storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  followed  by  a  thick  gloom,  helped  him  to  con- 
ceal his  enterprise  so  successfully,  that  not  only  the  enemy  were  prevented 
from  perceiving  that  he  advanced,  but  the  Athenians  themselves,  whom  he 
had  caused  to  embark  with  precipitation,  did  not  know  that  he  had  weighed 
anchor  and  put  to  sea. 

When  the  gloom  was  dispersed,  the  LacedsBmonian  fleet  appeared  exer- 
cising at  some  distance  before  the  port.  Alcibiades,  who  was  apprehensive 
that  the  enemy,  upon  the  sight  of  so  great  a  number  of  ships,  would  make 
for  the  harbor,  ordered  the  captains  to  follow  him  at  a  good  distance ;  and 
taking  only  40  vessels,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  to  offer  them  battle. 
Despising  his  small  number,  they  advanced  against  him,  and  began  the 
fight.  But  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  come  up,  they 
immediately  lost  courage  and  fled.  Alcibiades,  with  20  of  his  best  ships, 
pursued  them  to  the  shore,  landed,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them  in  the 
flight.  Mindams  and  Pharnabazus  opposed  his  efforts  in  vain ;  the  first, 
who  fought  with  eistonishing  valor,  he  killed,  and  put  the  oihet  to  flight. 

The  Athenians  by  this  victory  became  masters  of  the  slain,  the  arms, 
spoils,  and  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  taking  of  Cyzicum,  not  only 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Hellespont,  but  drove  the  Spartans  entirely  out 
of  that  sea.  Letters  were  intercepted,  in  which  the  latter,  with  a  conciseness 
truly  laconic,  informed  the  Ephori  of  the  blow  they  had  received,  in  terms 
to  this  effect :  "the  flower  of  your  army  is  cut  off;  Mindarus  is  dead ;  the 
rest  of  the  troops  are  dying  with  hunger ;  and  we  neither  know  what  to 
do,  nor  what  will  become  of  us." 

The  news  of  this  victory  occasioned  no  less  joy  at  Athens  than  conster- 
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natbii  at  Sparta.  They  dispatched  ambassadors  immediately  to  demand, 
that  an  end  should  be  put  to  a  war  equally  destructive  to  both  people,  and 
that  a  peace  should  be  concluded  upon  reasonable  conditions.  The  wisest 
and  most  judicious  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  decidedly  favored  the  proposal. 
But  the  people,  pufled  up  by  present  prosperity,  and  influenced  by  the 
harangues  of  a  worthless  and  violent  demagogue,  named  Cleophon, 
haughtily  rejected  all  proposals  of  accommodation. 

Alcibiades  knew  well  how  to  make  use  of  the  victory  he  had  gained, 
and  presently  after  besieged  Chalcedonia,  which  had  revolted  from  the 
Athenians,  and  received  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison.  During  this  siege, 
he  took  another  town,  called  Selymbria.  Phamabazus,  terrified  by  his 
conquests,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians  to  this  effect :  "  That  Phar- 
nabazus  should  pay  them  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  that  the  Chalcedonians 
should  return  to  their  obedience,  depend  upon  the  Athenians,  and  pay  them 
tribute  ;  and  that  the  Athenians  should  commit  no  hostilities  in  the  province 
of  Phamabazus,  who  engaged  for  the  safe  conduct  of  their  ambassadors  to 
the  great  king."  Byzantium  and  several  other  cities  submitted  to  the 
Athenians. 

Alcibiades  set  out  for  Athens.  The  sides  of  his  ships  were  covered 
with  bucklers  and  all  sorts  of  spoils,  in  form  of  trophies ;  and  causing  a 
great  number  of  vessels  to  be  towed  after  him  by  way  of  triumph,  he  dis- 
played also  the  ensigns  and  ornaments  of  those  he  had  burned,  which  were 
more  than  the  others ;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  200  ships.  The  peo- 
ple came  out  of  the  city  in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and  at  his  appearance 
set  up  incredible  shouts  of  joy. 

This  favorable  reception  of  Alcibiades  did  not  prevent  his  demanding 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  in  order  to  his  justification  and  formal  absolu- 
tion. He  appeared  therefore,  and  having  deplored  his  misfortunes,  which 
he  entirely  ascribed  to  his  ill-fortune,  and  some  demon  envious  of  his 
prosperity,  he  represented  to  them  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  exhorted 
them  to  conceive  great  hopes.  The  Athenians  decreed  him  crowns  of  gold, 
appointed  him  general  by  sea  and  land  with  unlimited  power,  restored  him 
all  his  fortunes,  and  ordered  the  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  to  absolve  him 
from  the  curses  they  had  pronounced  against  him  by  the  order  of  the  people. 

Effectually  to  remove  all  suspicions  of  his  impiety,  he  celebrated  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  the  Elusinean  mysteries,  with  great  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. He  acquired  the  affection  of  the  poor  and  the  lower  sort  of  people 
so  much,  that  they  most  ardently  desired  to  have  him  for  their  king. 
Many  openly  declared  themselves  to  that  effect ;  and  some  exhorted  him 
to  set  himself  above  envy,  and  not  to  trouble  himself  about  laws,  decrees, 
or  suffrages ;  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  affairs,  and  to  govern 
with  entire  authority,  without  fearing  accusers.  What  his  thoughts  and 
his  designs  were,  are  unknown ;  but  the  most  powerful  citizens  pressed 
him  to  depart  without  delay ;  granting  whatever  he  demanded,  and  giving 
him  for  colleagues  the  generals  most  agreeable  to  him.  He  set  sail  ac- 
cordingly with  100  ships,  and  steered  for  the  island  of  Andros,  that  had 
revolted. 

SECTION  IV. — THE  LACEDJEMONIANS  APPOINT  LTSANDER  ADMIRAL. — ^HE  AC- 
QUIRES GREAT  INFLUENCE  WITH  THE  YOUNGER  CTRUS,  WHO  COMMANDED 
IN   ASU. — ^HE   BEATS  THE  ATHENIAN    FLEET    NEAR    EPHESUS   IN   THE   AR- 
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SBNCB  OF  ALCIBIAOES,   WHO   IS   DEPRIVED  OF  THE   COMMAND. — ^TBN  «£M« 
BRALS  ARE  CHOSEN  IN  HIS  STEAD.-^— <:ALLICEATIDAS  SUCCEEDS   LTSANDBB. 

•twenty-sixth   YEAR   OF   THE   WAR. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  justly  alarmed  at  the  success  of  Alcibiades,  per- 
ceived that  such  an  enemy  required  to  be  opposed  by  an  able  general. 
For  this  reason  they  made  choice  of  Lysander,  and  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  fleet.  When  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  he  found  the  city  very  well 
disposed  towards  himself  and  Sparta ;  but  otherwise  in  a  very  unhappy 
situation.  For  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  barbarous,  by  assuming  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  who  had  great  intercourse  with  it. 
Having  brought  his  army  to  Ephesus,  he  gave  orders  for  assembling  ships 
of  bui^den  there  from  all  parts,  erected  an  arsenal  for  building  of  galleys, 
made  the  ports  free  for  merchants,  gave  up  the  squares  and  public  places 
to  artificers,  put  all  the  arts  in  motion,  and  held  them  in  honor ;  and  by 
these  means  filled  the  city  with  riches,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
grandeur  to  which  it  afterwards  attained. 

Whilst  making  these  dis[30sitions,  he  received  advice,  that  Cyrus,  the 
king's  youngest  son,  was  arrived  at  Sardis.  That  prince  could  not  have  been 
above  sixteen  years  old  at  that  time.  Parysatis,  his  mother,  loved  him  to 
idolatry,  and  she  had  the  entire  ascendancy  over  her  husband.  She  occa- 
sioned his  having  the  command  in  chief  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
One  of  the  principal  instructbns  given  him  by  his  father,  upon  sending 
him  to  his  government,  was  to  give  edectual  aid  to  the  Lacedsemoniana 
against  Athens — an  order  very  contrary  to  the  measures  observed  till  then 
by  Tissaphemes,  and  the  other  governors  of  those  provinces. 

Upon  Lysander's  being  apprised,  therefore,  of  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at 
Sardis,  he  set  out  from  Ephesus  to  make  him  a  visit,  and  to  complain  of 
the  delays  and  breach  of  faith  of  Tissapliernes.  This  discourse  pleased 
Cyrus,  who  looked  upon  Tissaphemes  as  his  particular  enemy.  And  he 
answered,  that  the  king  had  given  him  orders  to  support  the  Lacedcemonians 
powerfully,  and  that  he  had  received  500  talents  for  that  purpose,  about 
9500,000.  Lysander,  contrary  to  the  common  character  of  the  Spartans, 
was  submissive  and  condescending,  and  full  of  complaisance  to  the  great. 

On  this  occasion,  setting  at  work  all  that  the  industry  and  art  of  a 
complete  courtier  could  suggest  of  flattery  and  insinuation,  he  com- 
pletely insinuated  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  young  prince.  He  then 
requested  that  the  soldiers'  pay  should  be  increased.  Cyrus  expressed 
his  willingness,  but  alleged  that  he  was  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
The  prince,  at  the  end  of  a  banquet,  which  he  gave  him  before  his 
departure,  drinking  to  his  health,  and  pressing  him  to  ask  something  of 
him,  Lysander  desired  that  an  obolus  a  day  might  be  added  to  the  seamen's 
pay.  This  was  granted,  and  he  gave  them  four  oboli  instead  of  three, 
which  they  received  before,  and  paid  them  all  the  arrears  due  to  them, 
with  a  month's  advance;  giving  Lysander  10,000  darics  (upwards  of 
$20,000)  for  that  purpose. 

This  largess  filled  the  whole  fleet  with  ardor  and  alacrity,  and  almost 
unmanned  the  enemy's  galleys ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  deserting 
to  the  party  where  the  pay  was  best.  The  Athenians  endeavored  to  con- 
ciliate  Cyrus  by  the  interposition  of  Tissaphemes,  but  he  would  not  hearken 
to  Xlattsif  notwithstanding  the  satrap  represented  that  it  was  not  for  the  king'* 
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interest  to  aggrandize  the  Lacedsemonians,  but  to  balance  .the  power  of  one 
side  with  that  of  the  other,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  war,  and  to  ruin  both. 

Though  Ly Sander  had  considerably  weakened  the  enemy  by  augment- 
ing the  mariners'  pay,  he  dared  not  hazard  a  battle  with  them,  particularly 
fearing  Alcibiades,  who  had  the  greater  number  of  ships,  and  had  never 
been  overthrown  in  any  battle,  either  by  sea  or  land.  But  Alcibiades  left 
Samos  to  go  into  Phoceea  and  Ionia,  to  raise  money,  which  he  wanted  for 
the  payment  of  his  troops,  having  given  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Antio- 
chus,  with  express  orders  not  to  fight  or  attack  the  enemy  in  his  absence. 
The  new  commander,  to  make  show  of  his  courage,  entered  the  port  of 
Ephesus  with  two  galleys,  and  afler  having  made  a  great  noise,  retired 
with  loud  laughter,  and  an  air  of  insult.  Lysander  immediately  detached 
some  galleys,  and  went  himself  in  pursuit  of  him.  But  as  the  Athenians 
advanced  to  support  Antiochus,  he  ordered  other  galleys  of  his  side  to  come 
on,  till  the  whole  fleet  arrived,  and  the  engagement  became  general  on  both 
sides.  Lysander  gained  the  victory,  and  having  taken  fifteen  of  the  Athe- 
nian galleys,  erected  a  trophy.  Alcibiades,  on  his  return  to  Samos,  sailed 
oven  into  the  port  to  offer  him  battle ;  but  Lysander  was  contented  with 
his  victory,  and  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  it ;  so  that  he  retired  without 
doing  any  thing. 

[A.  M.  3598.]  Thrasybulus,  at  the  same  time,  lefl  the  camp,  and  went 
to  Athens  to  accuse  him.  To  inflame  his  enemies  in  the  city,  he  told  the 
people,  in  a  full  assembly,  that  Alcibiades  had  entirely  ruined  their  affairs, 
and  the  navy,  by  the  licentiousness  he  had  introduced  ;  that  he  had  given 
himself  up  to  the  most  notorious  debauchees  and  drunkards;  and  that  he 
entirely  neglected  the  care  of  the  fleet. 

Another  article  of  accusation  against  him  was  taken  from  the  forts  he 
had  built  near  the  city  of  Byzantium,  for  an  asylum  and  retreat  for  him- 
self; as  neither  being  able  nor  willing  to  return  any  more  to  his  country. 
The  \thenians,  a  capricious  people,  gave  credit  to  all  these  imputations. 
They  made  it  a  crime  in  Alcibiades,  that  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests  did 
not  correspond  with  that  of  their  imaginations ;  not  considering  that  he 
made  war,  without  money,  upon  a  people  who  had  the  great  king  for  their 
treasurer,  and  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  quit  his  camp  to  go  in  quest  of 
what  was  necessary  for  the  payment  and  subsistence  of  his  troops.  How- 
ever,  Alcibiades  was  deposed,  and  ten  generals  nominated  in  his  stead ;  of 
which,  when  he  received  advice,  he  retired  in  his  galley  to  some  castles 
which  he  had  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

About  this  time  died  Plistonax,  one  of  the  kings  of  Lacedsemonia,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pausanias,  who  reigned  fourteen  years.  Lysander 
caused  such  persons  as  he  knew  to  be  the  boldest,  and  most  enterprising 
nnd  ambitious,  among  the  principal  men  of  the  cities  dependant  upon 
Sparta,  to  come  to  Ephesus.  These  he  placed  at  the  head  of  aflairs,  and 
raised  to  the  first  employments  of  the  army,  thereby  rendering  himself, 
says  Plutarch,  the  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes  and  oppressions  they  com- 
mitted  to  advance  themselves.  For  this  reason  they  were  always  extremely 
attached  to  him,  and  regretted  infmitely  when  Callicratidas  came  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  was  not  infe- 
rior to  Lysander  either  in  valor  or  military  knowledge,  and  was  infinitely 
above  him  in  point  of  moral  virtue.  Alike  severe  to  himself  and  others 
inaeoesfiible  to  flattery  and  sloth,  the  declared  enemy  of  luxury,  he  retained 
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the  modesty,  tenopcrance,  and  austerity  of  the  ancient  Spartans ;  virtues 
that  were  not  too  common  in  his  time.  His  probity  was  proof  against  all 
thintrs ;  his  simpliciiy  and  integrity  abhorred  all  falsehood  and  fraud,  to 
whicli  was  joined  a  truly  Spartan  nobleness  of  soul.  The  great  and  pow- 
erful could  not  refrain  from  admiring  his  virtue ;  but  they  were  better 
pleased  with  the  affability  and  condescension  of  his  predecessor,  who  was 
blind  to  the  injustice  of  their  actions. 

Lysander  was  so  mortified  at  being  superseded,  that  he  did  his  sue 
cesser  all  the  ill  offices  in  his  power.  Of  the  10,000  darics  which  Cyrus 
had  given  him  for  the  augmentation  of  the  mariners'  pay,  he  returned  the 
remainder  to  that  prince ;  telling  Callicratidas  that  he  might  apply  to  the 
king  for  the  money,  and  that  it  depended  on  him  to  find  means  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  army.  As  the  latter  had  brought  no  money  from  Sparta,  and 
did  not  wish  to  extort  it  from  others,  he  was  reduced  to  great  perplexity.  Still 
he  refused,  although  urged  by  one  of  his  officers,  to  receive  a  bribe  of  50 
talents  for  a  favor  which  he  could  not  grant  with  justice.  At  last,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Lydia  to  seek  Cyrus.  Having  twice  gone  to  his  palace, 
and  been  refused  admittance,  because  the  prince  was  engaged  in  a  party 
of  pleasure,  he  came  away  disgusted,  and  swore  that,  when  he  returned  to 
Sparta,  he  would  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  Greeks,  so  that  they  might  not 
be  dependant  upon  barbarians. 

SECTION   V. — CALLICRATIDAS    IS    DEFEATED    BY   THE   ATHENIANS. — SENTENCE 
OF  DEATH   PASSED   ON   SOME   ATHENIAN   GENERALS. 

Callicratidas,  having  gained  several  victories  over  the  Athenians,  had 
pursued  Conon,  one  of  their  generals,  into  the  port  of  Mitylene,  where  he 
kept  him  blocked  up.  This  was  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Conon,  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  and  in  want  of  provisions, 
found  means  to  apprise  Athens  of  his  extreme  danger.  Extraordinary 
effoits  were  made  to  relieve  him,  and  in  less  than  a  month's  time,  a  fleet  of 
110  sail  were  fitted  out,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  all  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  as  well  slaves  as  freemen,  with  some  horse.  At 
Samos  they  were  joined  by  the  allies  with  40  galleys,  and  steered  for  the 
Arginusa;  islands,  between  Cuma  and  Mitylene.  Callicratidas  being 
informed  of  their  course,  lefl  Eteonicus  to  continue  the  siege  with  50  ships, 
and  put  to  sea  with  120  sail,  with  design  to  face  the  enemy,  and  prevent 
their  relieving  Conon.  The  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  commanded 
by  Protomachus  and  Thrasylus,  who  had  each  15  galleys.  They  were 
supported  by  a  second  line  with  a  like  number  of  ships,  commanded  by 
Lysias  and  Aristogenes.  The  lefl  w'ing,  like  the  other,  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  was  under  Aristocrates  and  Diomedon,  supported  by  Erasinides  and 
Pericles,  son  of  the  great  Pericles.  The  main  body,  consisting  of  near  30 
galleys,  among  which  were  the  three  Athenian  admirals,  was  disposed  in 
one  line.  They  had  strengthened  each  of  their  wings  with  a  second  line ; 
because  their  galleys  were  neither  so  swifl,  nor  so  easy  to  manage,  as  those 
of  the  enemy ;  so  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  their  getting  between  two, 
and  being  charged  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time.  The  LacedfiBmonians 
and  their  allies,  who  perceived  they  were  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy, 
contented  themselves  with  drawing  up  in  one  line,  in  order  to  eqtial  their 
front,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of  running  between  the  Athenian  galleys. 
Cftllicratidas's  pilot  advised  him  not  to  hazard  the  battle,  and  to  retire ;  but 
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he  replied  that  he  oould  not  fly  without  shame,  and  that  his  death  was  of 
small  importance  to  the  republic.  "  Sparta,"  said  he,  "  does  no^  depend 
upon  one  man."  He  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Thrasondas,  the 
Theban,  the  left. 

Never  had  more  numerous  naval  armies  of  the  Greeks  joined  battle 
before.  The  ability,  experience,  and  valor  of  the  generals  who  commanded, 
left  nothing  to  desire ;  so  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  this  battle  would 
put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had  endured  so  long.  When  the  signals  were 
given,  the  two  armies  raised  great  shouts,  and  began  the  fight.  Callicrati- 
das  performed  amazing  acts  of  valor.  He  attacked  the  enemy  with  incre- 
dible boldness,  sunk  some  of  their  ships,  and  disabled  others.  At  length  he 
attacked  that  of  Pericles ;  but  the  latter  having  hooked  him  fast  with  a 
grappling-iron,  he  found  it  impossible  to  disengage  himself,  and  was  sur- 
rounded  by  several  Athenian  vessels.  His  own  was  immediately  filled 
with  the  enemy,  and  after  a  dreadful  slaughter,  he  fell  dead,  rather  over- 
whelmed  by  their  numbers  than  vanquished.  Tlie  right  wing,  which  he 
commanded,  having  lost  its  admiral,  was  put  to  flight.  The  left,  composed 
of  Boeotians  and  EulxBans,  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  actuated 
by  a  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  against  whom  they  had 
revolted ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  disor- 
der. The  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  in  the  Arginusse.  They  lost  25 
galleys,  and  the  enemy  more  than  70,  of  which  number  were  nine  of  the 
ten  furnished  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  Athenian  generals  ordered  Theramenes,  Thrasybulus,  and  other 
officers,  to  return  with  about  50  galleys,  to  take  up  the  wrecks  and  dead 
bodies,  in  order  to  inter  them,  while  they  rowed  on  with  the  rest  against 
Eteonicus,  who  kept  Conon  besieged  before  Mitylene.  But  a  violent  tem- 
pest came  on  suddenly,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  order.  Eteon- 
icus having  received  news  of  the  defeat,  and  fearing  that  it  might  occasion 
terror  among  the  troops,  sent  back  those  who  brought  it,  with  orders  to 
return  with  wreaths  of  flowers  upon  their  heads,  and  to  give  out  that  Calli- 
cratidas  had  gained  the  victory,  and  destroyed  the  whole  Athenian  fleet. 
Upon  their  return,  he  offered  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and  having  made 
his  troops  take  some  refreshment,  he  sent  the  galleys  away  directly,  the 
wind  being  fair,  and  marched  off  the  land  army  to  Methymna,  after  having 
burned  the  camp.  Conon  being  delivered  in  this  manner  from  the  block- 
ade,  joined  the  victorious  fieet,  which  returned  forthwith  to  Samos.  But 
when  it  was  known  at  Athens  that  the  dead  bodies  had  been  left  without 
interment,  the  people  were  highly  enraged,  and  laid  the  whole  weight  of 
their  resentment  upon  those  whom  they  believed  guilty  of  that  crime. 
They  immediately  nominated  new  generals,  retaining  only  Conon,  to  whom 
they  gave  Adimantus  and  Philocles  for  colleagues.  Of  the  eight  others, 
two  had  withdrawn,  and  only  six  returned  to  Athens.  Theramenes,  the 
tenth  general,  who  returned  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  accused  the  other 
chiefs  before  the  people,  making  them  responsible  for  not  bringing  off  the 
dead  ;  and,  to  clear  himself,  read  the  letter  they  had  written  to  the  senate 
and  the  people,  wherein  they  excused  themselves,  from  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  without  charging  any  body.  This  was  making  an  unjust  use  of 
their  reserve,  in  not  mentioning  him  in  their  letter,  and  in  not  laying  a  fault 
to  his  charge,  of  which  he  appeared  the  most  guilty.  The  generals,  at 
their  return,  not  being  able  to  prevail  in  obtaining  the  time  necessary  for 
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making  their  defence,  contented  themselves  with  representing,  in  a  few 
words,  the  state  of  the  affair,  and  appealed  for  the  truth  of  what  they  said 
to  the  pilots,  and  all  present  when  it  happened.  The  people  seemed  to 
receive  their  excuse  favorably,  and  several  persons  offered  themselves  for 
their  sureties ;  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  adjourn  the  assembly,  because 
of  the  night,  and  it  being  the  people's  custom  to  give  their  suffrages  by  lift- 
ing up  of  hands,  their  resolution  could  not  be  known ;  besides  wliich,  the 
council  were  first  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the  question  to  be  proposed  to 
the  people. 

The  feast  of  Apaturia  coming  on,  in  which  it  was  the  custom  to  assemble 
by  families,  the  relations  of  Theramenes  posted  several  persons  in  mourn- 
ing  habits,  with  their  heads  shaved,  in  proper  places,  who  said  they  were 
the  kindred  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  obliged  Callixenes 
to  accuse  the  generals  in  the  senate.  It  was  decreed  in  consequence,  that 
as  the  accusation  and  defence  had  been  heard  in  the  last  assembly,  the 
people,  by  their  respective  tribes  should  give  their  voices,  and  if  the  accused 
were  found  guilty,  they  should  be  punished  with  death,  their  estates  confis- 
cated, and  the  tenth  part  consecrated  to  the  goddess.  Some  senators 
opposed  this  decree  as  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  laws ;  but  as  the  people, 
at  the  instigation  of  Callixenes,  threatened  to  include  the  opposers  in  the 
same  crime  with  the  generals,  they  desisted  from  their  opposition.  Socrates 
was  the  only  one  of  the  senators  that  stood  firm,  in  opposing  a  decree  so 
notoriously  unjust. 

The  people,  animated  by  the  accusers,  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
against  eight  of  their  generals ;  and  six  of  them  who  were  present  were 
seized,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execution. 

When  the  execution  was  over,  the  people  recovered  from  their  frenzy, 
and  were  horrified  at  their  conduct.  They  immediately  turned  against  the 
principal  instigator  of  their  crime.  Callixenes  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
refused  to  be  heard.  He  escaped  to  Deoelia,  whence  he  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  there  died  of  hunger,  universally  despised  and 
abhorred.     The  Athenians  soon  suffered  for  their  guilt. 

SECTION  VI. LYSANDER  COMMANDS  THE   LACEDEMONIAN   FLEET. — HIS  CELE- 
BRATED  VICTORY   OVER   THE   ATHENIANS. 

AAer  the  defeat  at  the  Arginusae,  the  allies,  supported  by  the  influence 
of  Cyrus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to  require  that  the  command  of  the 
fleet  should  be  again  given  to  Lysander,  with  the  promise  of  serving  with 
more  affection  and  courage  if  their  request  were  granted.  As  it  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Sparta,  that  the  same  person  should  be  twice  admiral,  the 
[A.  M^.  3599.]  Laccdeemonians,  to  satisfy  the  allies,  gave  the  title  of  admiral 
to  one  Aracus,  and  sent  Lysander  with  him,  whom  in  appearance  they 
commissioned  only  as  vice-admiral,  though  in  effect  with  supreme  authority. 

AH  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  government  of  the  cities, 
saw  him  arrive  with  supreme  joy  ;  promising  themselves  the  final  subver- 
sion  of  the  democratic  power.  His  character  of  complacency  for  his 
friends,  and  indulgence  to  their  faults,  suited  much  better  with  their  ambi- 
tious views  than  the  equity  of  Callicratidas.  For  Lysander  was  a  man  of 
the  most  corrupt  heart,  and  gloried  in  having  no  principles  of  virtue.  He 
made  no  scruple  to  employ  artifice  and  deceit  upon  all  occasions,  and 
esteemed  justice  only  as  far  as  it  served  his  measures. 
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Here  ends  the  26th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  young  Cyrus  began  to  affect  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  to  exact  the 
honors  paid  to  it  with  rigor.  Two  Persians  of  the  royal  family,  sons  of  the 
sister  of  Darius  his  father,  had  omitted  to  cover  their  hands  with  their 
sleeves  in  his  presence,  according  to  a  ceremony  observed  only  to  the  kings 
of  Persia.  Cyrus  resenting  that  peglect  as  a  capital  crime,  condemned 
them  both  to  die,  and  caused  them  to  be  executed  at  Sardis.  Darius,  at 
whose  feet  their  relations  threw  themselves  to  demand  justice,  was  much 
atfected  with  the  tragical  end  of  his  two  nephews,  and  looked  upon  this 
action  of  his  son  as  an  attempt  upon  himself,  to  whom  alone  that  honor  was 
due.  He  therefore  ordered  him  to  court  on  the  pretext  of  being  sick,  and 
having  a  desire  to  see  him. 

Cyrus,  before  departure,  sent  for  Lysander  to  Sardis,  and  put  in  his 
hands  great  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  his  fleet,  promising  more 
for  the  future.  When  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  he  empowered  him  to 
receive  the  tributes  and  revenues  of  the  cities,  confided  the  government  of 
his  provinces  to  him,  and  conjured  him  not  to  give  battle  in  his  absence, 
unless  superior  in  force ;  because  the  king  neither  wanted  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  give  him  that  superiority  over  the  enemy  ;  promising  at  the  same 
time,  to  bring  him  a  great  number  of  ships  from  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia. 

After  that  prince's  departure,  Lysander  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont, 
and  laid  siege  to  Lampsacus.  Thorax,  having  marched  thither  with  his 
land  forces  at  the  same  time,  assaulted  the  city  on  his  side.  The  place 
was  carried  by  storm,  and  abandoned  by  Lysander  to  the  soldiers.  The 
Athenians,  who  followed  him  close,  came  to  anchor  in  the  port  of  Eleontum 
in  the  Chersonesus,  with  180  galleys.  But  upcxi  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
Lampsacus,  they  steered  for  Sestos,  and  having  taken  in  provisions,  they 
stood  away  from  thence,  sailing  to  iEgospotamus,  where  they  halted  over 
against  the  enemy,  then  at  anchor  before  Lampsacus.  The  Hellespont  is 
not  above  2,000  paces  broad  in  that  place.  The  two  armies,  seeing  them- 
selves  so  near  each  other,  were  in  hopes  of  coming  to  a  battle  on  the  next 
day. 

But  Lysander  had  another  design  in  view.  He  commanded  the  seamen 
and  pilots  to  go  on  board  their  galleys,  as  if  they  were  to  fight  the  next 
morning  at  break  of  day,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  profound  silence. 
He  ordered  the  land  army  in  like  manner  to  draw  up  in  battle,  and  to  wait 
the  day  without  noise.  On  the  morrow,  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  risen,  the 
Athenians  began  to  row  towards  them  with  their  whole  fleet  in  one  line  and 
to  bid  them  defiance.  Lysander,  though  his  ships  were  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy,  lay  still  without  making  any 
movement.  In  the  evening,  when  the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not 
suffer  his  soldiers  to  go  ashore,  till  two  or  three  galleys,  which  he  had  seni 
out  to  observe  them,  returned  with  advice,  that  they  had  seen  the  enemy 
land.  The  next  day  passed  in  the  same  manner,  as  did  the  third  and  fourth. 
Such  conduct  extremely  augmented  the  boldne^  of  the  Athenians,  ano 
inspired  them  with  contempt  for  his  army. 

Whilst  this  passed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the  fleet,  took  horse,  and 
came  to  the  Athenian  generals ;  to  whom  he  represented,  that  they  kept 
upon  a  very  disadvantageous  coast,  where  there  were  neither  ports  noi 
cities  in  the  neighborhood ;  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  provisions  from 
Sestos  with  great  difficulty ;  and  that  they  were  much  in  the  wrong  to 
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suffer  the  soldiers  and  mariners  as  soon  as  they  were  ashore,  to  disperse 
wherever  they  pleased,  whilst  they  saw  an  enemy's  fleet  facing  them, 
accustomed  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general  with  instant  obedience. 
He  offered  also  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a  strong  body  of  Thra- 
cian  trcx>ps,  and  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  The  generals,  especially 
Tydeus,  and  Mencmder,  did  not  content  themselves  with  refusing  his  offers, 
but  rejected  his  counsel  with  insult,  as  if  a  man  in  disgrace,  lost  his  sense 
and  abilities  with  the  favor  of  the  commonwealth.     Alcibiades  withdrew. 

The  fiflh  day  the  Athenians  presented  themselves  again,  and  offered 
battle  ;  retiring  in  the  evening  with  more  insulting  airs  tiian  before.  Ly- 
isander,  as  usual,  detached  some  galleys  to  observe  them,  with  orders  to 
return  with  the  utmost  diligence,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Athenians  landed, 
and  to  put  a  brazen  buckler  at  each  ship's  head  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  middle  of  the  channel.  In  the  meantime,  he  exhorted  the  pilots  and 
officers  to  hold  the  seamen  and  soldiers  in  readiness  to  row  and  fight  on  the 
first  signal. 

As  soon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  ships'  heads,  and  the  admi- 
ral's  galley  had  given  the  signal  by  the  sound  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet 
advanced  in  good  order.  The  land  army  at  the  same  time  made  all  possible 
haste  to  the  top  of  the  promontory,  to  see  the  battle.  The  strait  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  continents,  is,  in  this  place,  about  fifteen  stadia,  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  league  in  breadth,  which  space  was  soon  cleared  through  the 
diligence  of  the  rowers.     Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  was  the  first  who 

Eerceived  from  shore,  the  enemy's  fleet  advancing  in  good  order  to  attack 
im ;  upon  which  he  immediately  called  out  for  the  troops  to  embark.  In 
the  utmost  perplexity,  he  in  vain  endeavored,  by  calling  to  them  by  name, 
by  entreaty,  by  force,  to  get  his  men  on  board  the  galleys,  they  being  dis- 
persed in  every  direction.  For  they  were  no  sooner  on  shore,  than  some 
ran  to  the  sutlers,  some  to  walk  in  the  country,  some  to  sleep  in  their  tents, 
and  others  began  to  dress  their  suppers. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and  a  great  noise  of 
their  oars,  when  Conon,  dbengaging  himself  with  nine  galleys,  of  which 
number  was  the  sacred  ship  called  the  Paralian,  stood  away  for  Cyprus, 
where  he  took  refuge  with  Evagoras.  The  Peloponnesians,  falling  upon 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  immediately  took  the  galleys  which  were  empty,  and 
disabled  and  destroyed  such  as  began  to  fill  with  men.  The  soldiers  who 
ran  without  order  to  their  relief,  were  either  killed  in  the  endeavor  to  get 
on  board,  or  flying  on  shore,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  who  landed 
in  pursuit.  Lysander  took  3,000  prisoners,  with  all  the  generals,  and  the 
whole  fleet.  Having  plundered  the  camp,  and  fastened  the  enemy's  galleys 
to  the  stems  of  his  own,  he  returned  to  Lampsacus  in  triumph.  It  was  his 
glory,  with  little  loss,  to  have  terminated  a  war  in  an  hour,  which  had 
lasted  27  years,  and  which,  perhaps,  without  him,  had  been  of  much  longer 
oontinuance.     Lysander  immediately  sent  this  news  to  Sparta. 

Those  taken  in  this  battle  were  condemned  to  death,  and  all  executed 
except  Adimantes,  who  had  opposed  a  decree  of  the  Athenians  to  cut  off  the 
right  thumb  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

Afler  this  expedition,  Lysander  went  with  his  fleet  to  all  the  maritime 
cities,  and  gave  orders  for  all  Athenians  in  them  to  withdraw  to  Athens ; 
declaring,  that  after  a  certain  time  fixed,  all  should  be  punished  with  death, 
who  should  be  found  out  of  Athens.     This  he  did  to  render  the  city  inca- 
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pable  from  famine  of  sustaining  a  long  siege.  He  afterwards  subverted 
the  democratic  and  all  other  forms  of  government  throughout  the  cities ; 
leaving  in  each  a  Lacedaemonian  governor,  and  ten  archons  or  magistrates, 
whom  he  chose  out  of  the  societies  he  had  established  in  them.  He  thereby, 
in  some  measure,  secured  to  himself  a  kind  of  sovereignty  over  Greece ; 
putting  none  in  power  but  such  as  were  devoted  to  his  service. 

SECTION   VII. LYSANDER   BESIEGES   ATHENS. — FORM   OF   GOVERNMENT 

CHANGED. — DEATH   OF   DARIUS   NOTHUS. 

[A.  M.  3600.]  When  the  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  army  came 
to  Athens  by  a  ship,  which  arrived  in  the  night  at  the  Piraeus,  the  city  was 
in  universal  consternation.  Nothing  was  heard  but  cries  of  despair  in 
every  part  of  it.  They  imagined  the  enemy  already  at  their  gates.  The 
next  day  the  assembly  was  summoned,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to  close  all 
the  gates  except  one ;  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  mount  guard 
to  prepare  against  a  siege. 

Agis  and  Pausanias,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  did  in  fact  advance  towards 
Athens  with  all  their  troops.  Lysander  soon  after  arrived  at  the  Piraeus 
with  150  sail,  and  prevented  all  ships  from  going  in  or  coming  out.  The 
Athenians,  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without  provisions,  ships,  or  hope  of 
relief,  reinstated  all  persons  attainted  by  any  decree,  without  however 
speaking  of  capitulation,  though  many  died  of  famine.  But  when  their 
corn  was  entirely  consumed,  they  sent  deputies  to  Agis,  to  propose  a  treaty 
with  Sparta,  on  condition  of  abandoning  all  their  possessions,  the  city  and 
port  only  excepted.  He  referred  the  deputies  to  Lacedaemon,  as  not  being 
empowered  to  treat  with  them.  When  they  arrived  at  Salasia,  upon  the 
frontier  of  Sparta,  and  had  made  known  their  commission  to  the  Ephori, 
they  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  to  come  with  other  proposals  if  they  ex- 
pected peace.  The  Ephori  had  demanded,  that  1,200  paces  of  the  wall 
on  each  side  of  the  Piraeus  should  be  demolished ;  but  an  Athenian,  for 
venturing  to  advise  a  compliance,  was  sent  to  prison. 

In  this  deplorable  condition,  Theramenes  declared  in  the  assembly,  that 
if  he  were  sent  to  Lysander,  he  would  learn,  whether  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  dbmantling  the  city,  was  intended  to  facilitate 
its  ruin,  or  to  prevent  a  revolt.  He  was  accordingly  deputed,  but  was  de- 
tained three  months,  in  order  probably,  that  the  city  might  be  reduced  by 
famine  to  submit  to  any  terms.  Upon  his  return,  he  said  that  Lysander, 
after  detaining  him  so  long,  had  referred  him  to  the  Ephori.  Being  sent 
with  nine  others,  he  had  an  audience  in  the  general  assembly,  where  the 
CJorinthians  and  several  other  allies,  especially  the  Thebans,  insisted  upon 
the  complete  destruction  6f  the  city,  and  the  enslaving  of  the  citizens. 
But  the  Spartans  would  not  consent  that  a  city  which  had  done  so  much 
lor  Greece,  should  be  destroyed.  Peace  was  therefore  concluded  upon 
these  conditions :  "  That  the  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus,  with  the  long  walls 
that  joined  that  port  to  the  city,  should  be  demolished  ;  that  the  Athenians 
should  deliver  up  all  their  galleys,  twelve  only  excepted ;  that  they  should 
abandon  all  the  cities  they  had  seized,  and  content  themselves  with  their 
own  lands  and  country ;  that  they  should  recall  their  exiles,  and  make  a 
league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  whom  they 
should  march  wherever  they  thought  fit  to  lead  them." 

The  deputies,  on  their  return,  reported  the  success  of  their  negotiation ; 
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the  treaty  was  ratified,  notwithstanding  some  opposition ;  and  Lysander, 
followed  by  the  exiles,  entered  the  port.  It  was  on  the  very  day  that  the 
Athenians  had  formerly  gained  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Salamis.  He 
caused  the  walls  to  be  demolished  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets,  and 
with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  rejoicing,  as  if  Greece  had  that  day  regained 
its  liberty.   Thus  ended  the  Peloponnesian  war,  having  continued  27  years. 

Lysander  immediately  changed  the  form  of  government  entirely,  estab- 
lishing 30  archons,  or  rather  tyrants,  over  the  city,  put  a  strong  garrison 
into  the  citadel,  and  left  the  Spartan  Callibius,  hannostes,  or  governor. 
Agis  dismissed  his  troops.  Lysander,  before  he  disbanded  his,  advanced 
against  Samos,  which  he  pressed  so  warmly,  that  it  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late.  Having  established  its  ancient  inhabitants  in  it,  he  purposed  to  return 
to  Sparta  with  the  Lacedaemonian  galleys,  those  of  Piraeus,  and  the  beaks 
of  those  he  had  taken. 

He  had  sent  Gylippus,  who  had  commanded  the  army  in  Sicily,  before 
him,  to  carry  the  money  and  spoils,  which  were  the  fruit  of  his  glorious 
campaigns,  to  Lacedsemon.  The  money,  without  reckoning  the  innume- 
rable crowns  of  gold  given  him  by  the  cities,  amounted  to  1,500 
talents.  Gylippus,  who  carried  this  considerable  sum,  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  converting  some  part  of  it  to  his  own  use.  The 
bags  were  sealed  up  carefull^,  and  did  not  seem  to  leave  any  room  for  theft. 
He  unsewed  them  at  the  bottom,  and  after  having  taken  out  of  each  of  them 
what  money  he  thought  fit,  to  the  amount  of  300  talents,  he  sewed  them 
up  again  very  neatly,  and  thought  himself  perfectly  safe.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  Sparta,  the  accounts  which  had  been  put  up  in  each  bag,  disco- 
vered him.  To  avoid  punishment,  he  banished  himself  from  his  country, 
carrying  along  with  him  in  all  places  the  disgrace  of  having  sullied,  by  so 
base  an  avarice,  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions. 

[A.M.  3600.]  About  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Darius  Nothus, 
king  of  Persia,  died,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years.  Cyrus  had  arrived  at 
the  court  before  his  death,  and  Parysatis,  his  mother,  not  content  with 
having  made  his  peace,  notwithstanding  the  faults  he  had  committed, 
pressed  the  king  to  declare  him  his  successor  also,  after  the  example  of 
Darius  the  First,  who  gave  Xerxes  the  preference  before  all  his  brothers, 
because  he  had  been  bom,  as  Cyrus  was,  after  his  father's  succession  to 
the  throne.  But  Darius  did  not  carry  his  complaisance  for  her  so  far. 
He  gave  the  crown  to  Arsaces,  his  eldest  son  by  Parysatis  also,  whom^ 
Plutarch  calls  Arsicas,  and  bequeathed  to  Cyrus  only  the  provinces  he 
already  had. 
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CHAPTER  L 


This  chapter  contains  the  domestic  troubles  of  the  court  of  Persia,  the 
death  of  Alcibiades,  the  re-establishment  of  the  liberty  of  Athens,  and  Ly 
Sander's  secret  design  to  make  himself  king. 

SECTION  I. — CORONAFION   OF  ARTAXERXES  MNEMON.— CYRUS  ATTEMPTS   TO 
ASSASSINATE  HIS  BROTHER. — ^REVENGE  OF  STATIRA. — ^DEATH  OF  ALCIBIADES. 

[A.  M.  3600.]  Arsaces,  upon  ascending  the  throne,  assumed  the  name 
of  Artaxerxes,  to  whom  the  Greeks  also  gave  the  surname  of  Mnemon,  from 
his  very  retentive  memory. 

Soon  afler  the  death  of  Darius,  the  new  king  set  out  for  Pasargada,  0 
city  of  Persia,  built  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  in  order  to  be  crowned,  according 
to  custom,  by  the  priests  of  Persia.  The  coronation  was  solemnized  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  of  w;ar,  and  was  attended  with  very  singular  cere- 
monies,  which  no  doubt  had  some  mysterious  sense.  The  prince  took  oS 
hia  robe  in  the  temple,  and  put  on  that  worn  by  the  ancient  Cyrus,  before 
he  came  to  the  throne,  which  was  preserved  in  that  place  with  great  vene- 
ration. AAer  that,  he  eat  a  dry  fig,  chewed  some  leaves  of  the  turpentine 
tree,  and  drank  a  draught  composed  of  milk  and  vinegar.  This  might  sig- 
nify that  the  sweets  of  power  are  mingled  with  the  sours  of  care  ;  and  the 
robes  of  Cyrus  might  have  been  emblematical  of  his  virtues,  with  which 
his  successor  was  expected  to  clothe  his  mind. 

Young  Cyrus  designed  to  assassinate  his  brother  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  court,  at  the  very  moment  of  changing  the  robes.  Artaxerxes,  being 
informed  of  the  design  by  the  priest,  who,  having  been  tutor  of  Cyrus,  had 
learned  it  from  him,  ordered  the  guilty  to  be  put  to  death ;  but,  induced  by 
the  intercessions  of  his  mother,  remitted  the  sentence,  and  sent  him  back  to 
the  government  of  Asia. 

Artaxerxe%  who  wai  thio  oiltod  AmoMn  had  etpoused  Stattra,  a  kdy 
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of  extraordinary  beauty.  Her  father,  Hydarnes,  a  Persian  of  very  high 
quality,  was  governor  of  one  of  the  principal  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Teriteuchmes,  Statira's  brother,  married  Hamestris,  Arsaces's  sister,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Darius  and  Parysatis ;  in  favor  of  which  marriage,  Te- 
riteuchmes, upon  his  father's  death,  had  his  government  given  him.  There 
was  at  the  same  time  another  sister  in  this  family,  named  Roxana,  no  less 
beautiful  than  Statira,  and  w])o,  besides,  excelled  in  the  arts  of  shooting 
with  tlie  bow  and  throwing  the  dart.  Teriteuchmes,  her  brother,  conceived 
a  criminal  passion  for  lier,  and  to  gratify  it,  resolved  to  kill  Heniestris, 
whom  he  had  espoused.  Darius,  having  been  informed  of  this  project,  en- 
gaged Udiastes,  Teriteuchmes's  intimate  friend,  to  assassinate  him.  He 
obeyed,  and  had  for  his  reward  the  government  of  him  he  had  put  to  death. 

Among  Teriteuchmes's  guards  was  a  son  of  Udiastes,  called  Mithridates, 
much  attached  to  his  master.  The  young  gentleman,  upon  hearing  that 
his  father  had  committed  this  murder  in  person,  full  of  horror  for  such  an 
action,  seized  on  the  city  of  Zaris,  and  openly  revolting,  declared  for  the 
establishment  of  Teriteuchmes's  son.  But  he  was  blocked  up  in  the  place 
with  the  son  of  Teriteuchmes,  whom  he  had  with  him ;  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  of  Hydarnes  were  put  in  prison,  and  delivered  to  Parysatis. 
That  cruel  princess  began  to  gratify  her  revenge  for  the  intended  murder 
of  her  daughter  Hamestris,  by  causing  Roxana,  whose  beauty  had  bee«. 
the  occasion  of  all  tliis  evil,  to  be  sawed  in  two ;  and  ordered  all  the  rest 
to  be  put  to  death,  except  Statira,  whose  life  she  granted  to  the  tears  of 
Arsaces. 

Statira,  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  upon  the  throne,  caused  Udiastes 
to  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  She  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and 
made  him  die  in  the  most  exquisite  torments  she  could  invent.  Slie  gave 
his  government  to  Mithridates.  Parysatis,  on  her  side,  took  her  revenge  on 
the  son  of  Teriteuchmes,  whom  she  caused  to  be  poisoned. 

[A.  M.  3601.]  Cyrus  having  resolved  to  dethrone  his  brother,  employed 
Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  to  raise  a  body  of  Grecian  troops, 
under  pretence  of  a  war  which  that  Spartan  proposed  to  carry  into  Thrace. 

Alcibiadcs  readily  discovered  the  mystery  of  the  levies  made  by  Cyrus, 
and  went  into  the  province  of  Pharnabazus,  with  design  to  proceed  to  the 
court  of  Persia,  and  apprise  Artaxerxes  of  the  scheme  laid  against  him. 
Had  he  arrived  there,  a  discovery  of  such  importance  would  have  infallibly 
procured  him  the  favor  of  that  prince,  and  the  assistance  he  wanted  for  the 
re-establishment  of  his  country.  But  the  30  tyrants  at  Athens  feared  the 
intrigues  of  so  superior  a  genius,  and  represented  to  their  masters  that  they 
were  inevitably  ruined,  if  they  did  not  find  means  to  rid  themselves  of 
Alcibiades.  The  Lacedeamonians  thereupon  wrote  to  Pharnabazus,  and 
strongly  pressed  him  to  deliver  them  from  so  formidable  an  enemy.  .  Tho 
satrap  complied  with  their  wish.  Alcibiades  was  then  in  a  small  town  of 
Phrygia,  where  he  lived  with  his  concubine  Timandra.  Those  who  were 
sent  to  kill  him,  not  daring  to  enter  his  house,  surrounded  and  set  it  on  fire. 
Alcibiades  having  quitted  it  through  the  flames,  sword  in  hand,  the  barba- 
rians were  afraid  to  come  to  blows  with  him,  but  retreating  as  he  advanced, 
they  poured  their  darts  and  arrows  upon  him,  and  he  fell  dead.  Timandra 
took  up  his  body,  and  having  adorned  it  with  the  finest  robes  she  had,  aha 
made  as  magnificent  a  funeral  as  her  condition  would  admit. 

About  this  time  di^  Democritusi  the  philoeophen 
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SECTION    II. ^THE   THIRTY   EXERCISE   HORRID    CRUELTIES   AT   ATHENS. — ^THEY 

PUT   THERAMENES    TO    DEATH. — THRASYBULUS   ATTACKS   THE   TYRANTS,   IS 
MASTER   OF   ATHENS,  AND   RESTORES   ITS   LIBERTY. 

The  council  of  Thirty,  established  at  Athens  by  Lysander,  committed 
the  most  incredible  cruelties.  Upon  pretence  of  preventing  seditions,  they 
had  caused  guards  to  be  assigned  them,  had  armed  3,000  of  the  citizens 
for  that  service,  and  at  the  same  time  disarmed  all  the  rest.  Whoever 
opposed  their  injustice  and  violence,  became  their  victims.  Riches  never 
failed  of  drawing  a  sentence  upon  their  owners,  always  followed  by  death, 
and  the  confiscatioa  of  estates,  which  the  30  tyrants  divided  among  them- 
selves. They  put  more  people  to  death,  says  Xenophon,  in  eight  months 
of  peace,  than  their  enemies  had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 

The  two  most  considerable  persons  of  the  Thirty,  were  Critias  and  The- 
ramenes,  who  at  first  lived  in  great  union,  and  always  acted  in  concert 
with  each  other.  The  latter  had  some  honor,  and  loved  his  country.  When 
he  saw  with  what  excess  of  cruelty  his  colleagues  behaved,  he  declared 
openly  against  them,  and  thereby  drew  their  resentment  upon  him.  Critias 
became  his  mortal  foe,  accused  him  of  treason  before  the  senate,  and,  by 
surrounding  that  body  with  a  company  of  men  armed  with  poniards,  when 
he  found  that  he  was  likely  to  be  acquitted,  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and 
led  to  execution.  Socrates  alone  of  the  senators  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
oppose  the  officers  employed  by  Critias. 

The  tyrants,  delivered  from  a  colleague  whose  presence  was  a  continued 
reproach  to  them,  no  longer  observed  any  measures.  Nothing  passed 
throughout  the  city  but  imprisonments  and  murders.  Every  body  trembled 
for  themselves  or  their  friends.  They  seemed  to  have  lost  the  very  use 
of  speech,  not  daring  to  vent  the  least  complaint,  lest  it  should  be  made  a 
capital  crime.  Socrates  alone  continued  intrepid.  He  consoled  the 
afflicted  senate,  animated  the  desponding  citizens,  and  set  an  admirable 
example  of  courage.  Critias,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  was  the  first  to  de- 
clare  openly  against  him,  taking  of!ence  at  the  bold  discourses  which  he 
held  against  the  government  of  the  Thirty.  He  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit 
his  instructing  the  youth,  but  Socrates  paid  no  regard  to  so  unjust  an  order. 

All  the  citizens  of  any  consideration  in  Athens,  who  still  retained  a  love 
of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduced  to  so  shameful  a  slavery,  and  sought 
elsewhere  an  asylum  where  they  might  live  in  safety.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Thrasybulus,  a  person  of  extraordinary  nierit,  who  beheld  with 
the  most  lively  affliction  the  miseries  of  his  country.  The  Lacedaemonians 
endeavored  to  deprive  these  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  last  resource.  They 
published  ap  edict  to  prohibit  the  cities  of  Greece  from  giving  them  refuge, 
decreed  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  30  tyrants,  and  condemned 
all  such  as  should  contravene  the  execution  of  this  edict,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  talents.  Only  two  cities  rejected  with  disdain  so  unjust  an  ordinance, 
Megara  and  Thebes ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree  to  punish  all  per- 
sons whatsoever  that  should  see  an  Athenian  attacked  by  his  enemies  with- 
out doing  his  utmost  to  assist  him.  Lysias,  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  Thirty,  raised  500  soldiers  at  his  own  expense, 
and  sent  them  to  the  aid  of  the  common  country  of  eloquence. 

Thrasybulus  lost  no  time.  Having  taken  Phyla,  a  small  fort  in  Attica, 
he  marched  to  the  Pineus,  of  whioh  he  made  himself  master.    The  Thirty 
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flew  thither  with  their  troops,  and  a  warm  battle  ensued.  But  as  the  sol- 
diers on  one  side  fought  with  vigor  for  their  liberty,  and  on  the  other  with 
indilTerpnce  for  the  power  of  others,  the  success  was  not  doubtful.  The 
tyrants  were  overthrown.  Critias  was  killed  on  the  spot.  As  the  rest  of 
the  army  were  taking  flight,  Thrasybulus  cried  out,  "  Wherefore  do  you 
fly  from  me  as  from  a  victor,  rather  than  assist  me  as  the  avenger  of 
your  liberty  ?  We  are  not  enemies,  but  fellow-citizens ;  nor  have  we  de- 
clared war  against  the  city,  but  against  the  30  tyrants.?  He  bade  them 
remember  that  they  had  the  same  origin,  country,  laws,  and  religion ;  he 
exhorted  them  to  compassionate  their  exiled  brethren,  to  restore  their  coun- 
try to  them,  and  resume  their  liberty  themselves.  This  discourse  made  a 
due  impression.  The  army,  on  their  return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  Thirty, 
and  substituted  ten  persons  to  govern  in  their  room,  whose  conduct  proved 
no  better  than  that  of  the  former. 

The  Thirty  sent  deputies  to  Lacedsemon  to  demand  aid.  It  was  not  Ly- 
Sander's  fault,  who  was  sent  to  them  with  troops,  that  the  tyrants  were  not 
re-established,  fiut  king  Pausanias,  who  likewise  marched  against  Athens, 
moved  with  compassion  ^r  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  a  city,  once 
so  flourishing,  was  reduced,  had  the  generosity  to  favor  the  Athenians  in 
secret,  and  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  .  It  was  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the 
tyrants,  who,  having  taken  arms  to  reinstate  themselves  in  the  government, 
and  being  present  at  a  parley  for  that  purpose,  were  all  put  to  the  sword, 
and  left  Athens  in  the  full  possession  of  its  liberty.  All  the  exiles  were 
recalled.  Thrasybulus  at  that  time  proposed  the  celebrated  amnesty,  by 
which  the  citizens  engagjed  upon  oath  that  all  past  transactions  should  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  The  government  was  re-established  upon  its  ancient 
foundation,  the  laws  restored  to  their  pristine  vigor,  and  magistrates  elected 
with  the  usual  forms. 

SECTION   III. — LYSANDER   ABUSES  HIS  POWER   IN    AN  EXTRAORDINIRT  MAN- 
NER.— ^HE   IS   RECALLED   TO   SPARTA. 

Lysander  had  acquired  a  degree  of  power  and  authority,  of  which  there 
was  no  example  before  in  Sparta  ;  but  he  suflered  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  presumption  and  vanity  still  greater  than  his  power.  He  per- 
mitted the  Grecian  cities  to  dedicate  altars  to  him  as  to  a  god  ;  to  oflTer 
sacrifices  and  sing  hymns  and  songs  in  honor  of  him.  The  Samians  or- 
dained a  public  decree,  that  the  feast  celebrated  in  honor  of  Juno,  and  which 
bore  the  name  of  that  goddess,  should  be  called  '*the  feast  of  Lysander." 
He  had  always  a  crowd  of  poets  about  him,  who  emulated  each  other  in 
singing  his  great  exploits,  for  which  they  were  magnificently  paid. 

Treachery  and  perjury  cost  him  nothing,  whenever  they  promoted  his 
designs ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  which  is  shown  in  his  conduct  at  Miletus. 
Apprehending  that  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  people  would  escape 
him,  he  swore  not  to  do  tbem  any  harm.  Those  unfortunate  men  relied 
on  his  oath,  but  no  sooner  appeared  in  public  than  they  were  put  to  the 
sword,  with  his  consent,  by  the  nobility,  who  killed  them  all,  to  the  number 
of  800.  The  number  of  those  in  the  party  of  the  people  whom  he  caused 
to  be  massacred  in  the  other  cities  is  incredible ;  for  he  not  only  destroyed 
to  satiate  his  own  resentments,  but  to  serve  his  friends. 

There  was  no  kind  of  injustice  and  violence  which  the  people  did  not 
su&r  under  Lysander ;  while  the  Lacedsmotiiansi  who  were  eufficiently 
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informed  of  his  conduct,  gave  themselves  no  trouble  to  prevent  its 
effects. 

At  length,  Phamabazus,  weary  of  Lysander's  repeated  enormities,  who 
pillaged  the  provinces  under  his  command,  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta 
to  complain  of  the  wrongs  he  had  received  from  that  general,  and  the 
Ephori  recalled  him.  Lysander  was  at  that  time  in  the  Hellespont.  The 
letter  of  the  Ephori  threw  him  into  great  consternation.  As  he  principally 
feared  the  complaints  of  Pharnabazus,  he  made  all  haste  to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation with  him.  He  went  for  that  purpose  to  him,  and  desired  that  he 
would  write  another  letter  to  the  Ephori,  intimating  that  he  was  satisfied 
Mrith  his  conduct.  The  satrap  promised  all  he  desired,  and  accordingly 
wrote  such  a  letter  in  Lysander 's  presence  as  he  requested ;  but  he  had  pre- 
pared another  to  a  quite  different  effect.  When  he  was  to  seal  it,  as  both 
letters  were  of  the  same  size  and  form,  ho  dexterously  put  that  he  had 
written  in  secret  in  place  of  the  other,  which  he  sealed  and  gave  him. 

Lysander  departed  well  satisfied,  and  being  arrived  at  Sparta,  alighted 
at  the  palace  where  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  delivered  Pharnabazus's 
letter  to  the  Ephori.  But  he  was  strangely  surprised  when  he  heard  the 
contents,  and  withdrew  in  extreme  confusion.  Some  days  after,  he  returned 
to  the  senate,  and  told  the  Ephori  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  temple 
of  Amnion  to  acquit  himself  of  the  sacrifices  he  had  vowed  to  that  god 
before  his  battles.  That  pilgrimage  was  no  more  than  a  pretence  to  conceal 
the  pain  it  gave  him  to  live  as  a  private  person  in  Sparta.  Accustomed 
long  to  the  flattering  distinctions  of  a  kind  of  sovereignty  exercised  by  him 
in  Asia,  he  could  not  endure  that  mortifying  equality  which  put  him  on  a 
level  with  the  multitude.  Having  with  great  dif&culty  obtained  permission, 
he  embarked. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  kin<rs,  reflecting  that  he  held  all  the  cities 
in  dependence  on  himself,  by  the  means  of  the  governors  and  magistrates 
who  had  been  established  by  him,  and  that  he  was  thereby  effectually  lord 
of  all  Greece,  applied  themselves  vigorously  to  restore  the  government  of 
the  people,  and  to  depose  all  his  creatures  from  any  share  in  it.  This  alter- 
ation  occasioned  great  tumults  at  first.  About  the  same  time,  Lysander, 
being  apprised  of  the  design  of  Thrasybulus  to  re-establish  the  liberty  of 
his  country,  returned  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  Sparta,  and  endeavored 
to  engage  the  LacedGemonians  to  support  the  party  of  the  nobility  at 
Athens. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  YOUNGER  CYRUS,  WITH  THE  AID  OF  THE  GRE- 
CIAN TROOPS,  ENDEAVORS  TO  DETHRONE  HIS  BRO- 
THER ARTAXERXES.— HE  IS  KILLED  IN  BATTLE.— 
FAMOUS  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 

ANTiQtnTY  has  few  events  so  memorable  as  those  I  am  about  to  relate  m 
this  place.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  10,000,  have 
no  parallels.  The  retreat,  especially,  commenced  in  view  of  a  victorious 
army  of  1,000,000  of  men,  and  conducted  five  or  six  hundred  leagues, 
notwithstanding  vast  rivers  and  innumerable  defiles,  through  a  thousand 
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fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  is  esteemed  by  the  best  judges  and  most  ex- 
perienced military  men,  the  boldest  and  best  conducted  exploit  to  be  found 
in  ancient  history,  and  a  perfect  model  in  its  kiqd. 

SECTION   I. CYRUS   RAISES   TROOPS    SECRETLY    AGAINST   HIS   BROTHER   ARTA- 

ZERXES. — ^THIRTEEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS  JOIN  HIM. — ^HE  SETS  OUT  FROX 
SARDIS,  AND  ARRIVES  AT  BABYLONIA  AFTER  A  MARCH  OF  MORE  THAN 
SIX   MONTHS. 

[A.  M .  3600.]  From  the  time  when  Cyrus  returned  to  his  government 
in  Asia,  his  thoughts  were  solely  intent  upon  revenging  the  supposed  affront 
he  had  received  from  his  brother.  He  received  all  who  came  from  the 
court  with  great  favor  and  affability,  to  induce  them  to  quit  the  king's  party, 
and  adhere  to  him.  He  gained  also  the  hearts  of  the  barbarians  under  his 
command,  by  the  greatest  kindness  and  complaisance  toward  them.  He 
applied  particularly  to  raise  from  several  parts,  and  upon  different  pretexts, 
a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  on  whom  he  relied  much  more  than  upon  those  of 
the  barbarians.  Clearchus  retired  to  his  court  after  having  been  banished 
from  Sparta,  and  was  of  great  service  to  him,  being  an  experienced  and 
valiant  captain.  At  the  same  time  several  cities  in  the. provinces  of  Tissa- 
phernes  revolted  from  their  obedience  in  favor  of  Cyrus.  This  incident, 
which  was  an  effect  of  the  secret  practices  of  that  prince,  gave  birth  to  a 
war.  Cyrus,  under  pretence  of  arming  against  Tissaphemes,  assembled 
troops  openly ;  and  to  amuse  the  court,  sent  complaints  to  the  king  against 
that  governor,  demanding  his  aid  in  the  most  submissive  manner.  Arta- 
xerxes  was  deceived,  and  believed  that  all  the  preparations  of  Cyrus  only 
related  to  Tissaphernes. 

The  emissaries  of  Cyrus  at  the  court  were  perpetually  dispersing  reports 
among  the  people,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  intended  change.  They 
said  that  the  state  required  a  king  of  Cyrus's  character ;  who  loved  war, 
and  showered  favors  upon  those  who  served  him. 

The  young  prince  hastened  the  execution  of  his  great  design.  He  was 
then  not  more  than  28  years  old.  Afler  the  important  services  which  he 
had  rendered  the  LacedsBmonians,  without  which  they  could  never  have 
obtained  the  victories  that  had  made  them  masters  of  Greece,  he  thought 
he  might  safely  open  himself  to  them.  He  therefore  imparted  to  them  the 
situation  of  his  affairs,  and  the  end  he  had  in  view. 

The  Lacedaemonians  immediately  sent  orders  to  their  fleet  to  join  him, 
and  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  admiral,  Tamos.  They  cautiously  made  no 
mention  of  Artaxerxes,  or  the  design  of  Cyrus. 

Cyrus's  troops  consisted  of  13,000  .Greeks,  and  100,000  barbarian  sol- 
diers. Clearchus  commanded  all  the  Peloponnesians,  except  the  Achseans 
who  were  led  by  Socrates,  their  countryman.  The  Boeotians  were  under 
Proxenes  the  Theban,  and  the  Thessalians  under  Menon.  The  chief 
of  the  Persian  generals  was  Ariseus.  Thirty-five  ships  were  commanded 
by  Pythagoras  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  25  by  Tamos  the  Egyptian,  who 
was  admiral  of  the  whole.  The  fleet  followed  the  land  army  along  the 
coast. 

Cyrus  had  opened  his  design  only  to  Clearchus  of  all  the  Greeks.  Prox- 
enes,  between  whose  family  and  Xenophon's  an  ancient  friendship  subsisted, 
presented  that  young  Athenian  to  Cyrus,  who  received  him  favorably,  and 
gave  hiro  employment  in  his  army  among  the  Greeks.    He  at  length  set 
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out  for  Sardls,  and  marched  towards  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia.  The 
troops  knew  neither  the  occasion  of  the  war,  nor  into  what  countries  they 
were  going.  Cyrus  had  only  caused  it  to  he  given  out,  that  he  should  act 
against  the  Pisidians,  who  had  infested  his  province  hy  their  incursions. 

Tissaphernes,  rightly  judging  that  all  these  preparations  were  too  great 
^r  an  enterprise  destined  only  against  Pisidia,  hastened  from  Miletus, 
to  give  the  king  an  account  of  them.  This  news  occasioned  great  trouble 
at  court.  Parysites  was  regarded  as  the  instigator  of  the  war,  and  all 
persons  in  her  interest  were  suspected.  Artaxcrxes  assembled  a  numerous 
army  to  receive  his  brother. 

Cyrus  advanced  continually  by  great  marches.  He  had  to  go  through 
the  Pass  of  Cilicia,  a  narrow  defile  between  very  high  mountains,  that 
would  admit  no  more  than  one  carriage  to  pass  at  a  time.  Syennesis,  king 
of  the  country,  prepared  to  dispute  this  passage  with  him,  and  would  have 
succeeded,  but  for  the  diversion  made  by  Tamos  with  his  fleet,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  To  defend  the  coasts  against  the 
fleet,  Syennesis  abandoned  that  important  post,  which  a  small  body  of  troops 
might  have  maintained  against  the  greatest  army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  Greeks  refused  to  march  any  farther, 
rightly  suspecting  that  they  were  intended  against  the  king,  and  loudly 
exclaiming,  that  they  had  not  entered  into  the  service  upon  that  condition. 
Clearchus,  who  commanded  them,  had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and 
ability  to  stifle  this  commotion.  Finding  that  when  he  attempted  to  compel 
them  to  march,  they  resisted  his  views,  he  pretended  to  yield  to  theirs,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  send  deputies  to  Cyrus,  to  inquire  whither  he 
was  leading  them.  Cyrus  who  had  been  secretly  advised  of  his  views, 
answered  the  deputies  that  he  was  going  to  attack  his  enemy,  Abrocomas, 
twelve  days'  march  from  there,  upon  the  Euphrates.  Upon  this  answer, 
although  some  suspected  the  truth,  they  resolved  to  proceed,  but  asked  an 
increase  of  pay.  Cyrus  promised  them  instead  of  a  daric,  a  daric  and  a 
half  a  month  to  each  soldier.     A  daric  was  worth  $1  87i. 

Some  time  afler  Cyrus  learned  that  two  of  the  principal  Greek  officers 
had  deserted  with  part  of  their  baggage  on  board  a  merchant  ship.  He 
could  easily  have  overtaken  them,  as  he  was  advised ;  but  he  publicly  de- 
clared, that  he  would  not  retain  men  in  his  service  against  their  will ;  and 
that  in  this  case  he  would  send  after  them  their  wives  and  children,  whom 
lie  might  have  retained  as  hostages.  This  speech  reconciled  all  to  his 
service,  and  made  them  his  firm  adherents. 

Cyrus  soon  after  declared,  that  he  marched  against  Artaxerxes,  upon 
which  some  murmuring  was  heard  at  first ;  but  it  soon  gave  place  to  the 
expressions  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  occasioned  by  that  prince's  magnificent 
promises  to  the  army. 

As  Cyrus  advanced,  he  was  informed  the  king  had  ordered  an  entrench, 
ment  to  be  thrown  up  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  with  a  fosse  five  fathoms 
broad  and  three  deep,  extending  twelve  parasangas  from  the  wall  of  Media 
to  the  Euphrates.  Between  the  river  and  the  fosse  a  passage  of  only  20 
feet  was  lefl,  which  the  king  neglected  to  guard,  and  Cyrus  passed  it  with 
liis  whole  army.  By  the  advice  of  Tiribazus,  the  king  now  determined  to 
meet  him  in  battle. 

27 
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SECTION   II. — THE   BATTLE   OF  CUNAXA.— CYRUS   IS   KILLED. 

The  place  of  the  battle  was  called  Cunaxa,  about  25  leagues  from 
Babylon.  Cyrus's  army  consisted  of  13,000  Greeks,  100,000  barbarians, 
and  20  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  enemy's  force  might  amcAint  to 
1,200,000,  under  four  generals,  Tissaphernes,  Grobryas,  Arbaces,  and 
Abrocomas,  besides  6,000  select  horse,  that  fought  around  the  king's 
person. 

Cyrus  did  not  expect  a  battle,  from  tlie  Pass  having  been  lefl  unguarded, 
and  when  intelligence  was  brought  that  the  king  was  approaching,  the 
troops  had  to  fall  into  rank  without  opportunity  to  refresh  themselves. 
Clearchus  advised  him  not  to  charge  in  person,  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  withdraw  from  danger. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  the  enemy  did  not  yet  appear.  But  about  three 
o'clock  a  great  dust  like  a  white  cloud  arose,  followed  soon  afler  by  a 
darkness  that  overshadowed  the  plain,  after  which  was  seen  the  glittering 
of  armor  and  standards.  Tissaphemcs  commanded  the  left,  which  con- 
sisted of  cavalry  with  white  cuirasses,  and  of  light-armed  infantry :  in  the 
centre  was  the  Egyptian  heavy-armed  foot.  The  rest  of  the  light-armed 
infantry  and  of  the  horse  formed  the  right  wing.  The  foot  were  drawn  up 
by  nations,  with  as  much  depth  as  front ;  and  in  that  order  formed  square 
battalions.  The  king  had  posted  himself  in  the  main  body,  with  the  flower 
of  the  whole  army,  and  had  6,000  horse  for  his  guard,  commanded  by 
Artagerses.  Though  in  the  centre,  he  was  beyond  the  lefl  wing  of  the 
army  of  Cyrus ;  so  much  did  the  front  of  his  own  exceed  that  of  the 
enemy  in  extent.  150  chariots  armed  with  scythes  were  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  army,  at  some  distance  from  one  another. 

In  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Greeks  were  posted  on  the  right,  supported  by 
the  Euphrates.  Cyrus  was  in  the  centre  with  a  chosen  force,  and  the  body 
of  the  barbarians  were  on  the  lefl. 

Artaxerxes  moved  on  with  a  slow  pace,  without  noise  ^or  confusion. 
That  good  order  extremely  surprised  the  Greeks,  who  expected  to  see  much 
tumult  in  so  great  a  multitude,  and  to  hear  confused  cries,  as  Cyrus  had 
foretold  them. 

The  armies  were  not  distant  from  each  other  more  than  4  or  500  pacesi 
when  the  Greeks  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle.  When  they  came 
near  the  enemy,  they  set  up  great  cries,  striking  their  darts  upon  their 
shields  to  frighten  the  horse ;  and  then  moving  all  together,  they  rushed 
upon  the  barbarians  with  all  their  force,  who  did  not  wait  their  charge,  but 
turned  their  backs  and  fled  universally,  except  Tissaphernes,  who  stood  his 
ground  with  a  small  part  of  his  troops. 

Cyrus  saw  with  pleasure  the  enemy  routed  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  those  around  him.  But  he  did  not  yet  reckon  himself 
victor.  He  perceived  that  Artaxerxes  was  wheeling  his  right  to  attack 
him  in  flank,  and  marched  directly  against  him  with  his  600  horse.  He, 
with  his  own  hand,  killed  Artagerses,  who  commanded  the  king's  guards 
of  6,000  horse,  and  put  the  whole  body  to  flight.  Discovering  his  brother, 
he  cried  out,  with  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  *'I  see  him,'  and  spurred 
against  him,  followed  only  by  his  principal  oflicers;  for  his  troops  had 
quitted  their  ranks  to  follow  the  runaways. 

The  battle  then  became  a  single  combat  in  some  measure,  between  Ar- 
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taxerxes  and  Cyrus,  and  the  two  brothers  were  seen  transported  with  fury, 
endeavoring  to  plunge  their  swords  into  each  other's  hearts. 

Cyrus  having  opened  his  way  throusrh  those  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
before  Artaxerxes,  attacked  him,  and  killed  his  horse,  which  fell  with  him  to 
the  ground.  He  rose,  and  was  remounted  upon  another,  when  Cyrus  attack- 
ed him  again,  gave  him  a  second  wound,  and  was  preparing  to  give  him  a 
third.  The  king,  like  a  lion  wounded  by  the  hunters,  only  the  more 
furious  from  the  smart,  sprung  forward,  impetuously  pushing  his  horse 
against  Cyrus,  who,  without  regard  tp  his  person,  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  a  flight  of  darts  aimed  at  him  from  all  sides,  and  received  a  wound 
from  the  king's  javelin,  at  the  instant  all  the  rest  discharged  their  weapons 
against  him.  Cyrus  fell  dead :  some  say  that  it  was  from  the  wound  given 
him  by  the  king ;  others  affirm  that  he  was  killed  by  a  Carian  soldier.  Mith- 
ridates,  a  young  Persian  nobleman,  asserted,  that  he  had  given  him  the 
mortal  stroke  with  a  javelin,  which  entered  his  temple.  The  greatest  per- 
sons of  the  court,  resolving  not  to  survive  so  good  a  master,  were  all  killed 
around  his  body.  ArisBUs  fled  with  the  left  wing,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
his  death. 

Artaxerxes,  having  caused  the  head  and  right  hand  of  his  brother  to  be 
cut  off  by  the  eunuch  Mesabates,  pursued  the  enemy  into  their  camp. 
ArisBus  had  not  stopped  there,  but  having  passed  through  it,  continued  his 
retreat  to  where  the  army  had  encamped  the  day  before,  about  four  leagues 
distant. 

Tissaphemes,  afler  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  left  wing  by  the 
Greeks,  led  on  the  rest  against  them,  and  by  the  side  of  the  river,  passed 
through  the  light  armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks,  who  opened  to  give  him 
passage,  and  charged  him  as  he  passed,  without  losing  a  man.  They  were 
commanded  by  Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,  who  was  esteemed  an  able  cap- 
tain. Tissaphemes  kept  on  without  returning  to  the  charge,  and  went 
forward  to  the  camp  of  Cyrus,  where  he  found  the  king,  who  was  plunder- 
ing it ;  but  had  not  been  able  to  force  the  quarter  defended  by  the  Greeks 
left  to  guard  it,  who  saved  their  baggage. 

The  Greeks,  on  their  side,  and  Artaxerxes  on  his,  who  did  not  know 
what  had  passed  elsewhere,  each  believed  that  they  had  gained  the  victory. 
The  event  was  soon  cleared  up  on  both  sides.  Tissaphemes,  upon  his  arri- 
val at  the  camp,  informed  the  king  that  the  Greeks  had  defeated  his  lefl 
wing ;  and  the  Greeks,  on  their  side,  learned  that  the  king,  in  pursuing 
Cyrus's  left,  had  penetrated  into  the  camp.  Upon  this,  the  king  rallied  his 
troops,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy ;  and  Clearchus  advanced  to 
support  the  camp. 

The  two  armies  were  soon  very  near  each  other,  when  the  king  seemed 
to  intend  to  charge  the  Greeks  by  their  lefl,  who,  fearing  to  be  surrounded, 
wheeled  about,  and  halted,  with  the  river  in  their  rear.  On  seeing  which, 
the  king  changed  his  form  of  battle  also,  drew  up  his  army  in  front  of  them, 
and  marched  on  to  the  attack.  The  Greeks  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of 
battle,  and  advanced  against  the  enemy. 

The  barbarians  again  retired  farther  than  before,  and  were  pursued  to  a 
village  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  upon  which  iheir  horse  halted.  The  king's 
standard  was  observed  to  be  there,  a  golden  eagle  upon  the  top  of  a  pike, 
having  its  wings  displayed.  The  Greeks  preparing  to  pursue  them,  they 
fled  precipitately,  in  the  utmost  disorder.     Clearchus,  having  drawn  up  the 
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Greeks  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  ordered  Lysias,  the  Syracusan,  and  another, 
to  go  up  to  it,  and  observe  what  passed  in  the  plain.  They  returned  with 
an  account  that  the  enemies  fled  on  all  sides. 

As  it  was  almost  night,  the  Greeks  laid  down  their  arms  to  rest,  much 
surprised  that  neither  Cyrus  nor  any  one  from  him  appeared ;  for  they 
were  still  ignorant  of  his  death,  and  the  defeat  of  the  rest  of  his  army. 
They  therefore  relumed  to  their  camp,  about  nightfall,  and  found  the 
greatest  part  of  the  baggage  taken,  with  all  the  provisions,  and  400  wagons 
laden  with  corn  and  wine,  which  Cyrus  had  expressly  caused  to  be  carried 
along  with  the  army  for  the  Greeks.  They  passed  the  night  in  the  camp, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  without  refreshment. 

SECTION    III. EULOGY    OF   CYRUS. 

Xenophon,  from  personal  knowledge,  gives  an  exalted  character  of  Cyrus. 
From  his  infancy,  he  surpassed  all  of  his  own  age  in  every  exercise,  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot.  In  the  management  of  his  satrapy,  he  maintained  an  in- 
violable regard  for  his  word,  not  only  in  treaties,  but  in  minute  promises. 
He  always  strove  to  return  good  or  ill  double.  His  appointments  were 
directed  by  the  merits  of  the  recipient ;  and  his  favors  were  conferred  with 
a  grace  as  attractive  as  their  intrinsic  worth.  By  such  qualities  he  gained 
the  universal  esteem  of  both  Greeks  and  barbarians ;  and  none  ever  de- 
serted from  him  to  the  king,  although  great  numbers  daily  came  over  to 
him  from  the  other  party. 

But  with  all  his  virtues,  he  cherished  inordinate  ambition,  and  strove  to 
murder  his  own  brother ! 

SECTION   IV. THE   KING   WISHES   TO   COMPEL   THE    GREEKS   TO   DELIVER   UP 

THEIR  ARMS. — THEY  RESOLVE   RATHER   TO   DIE. — A  TREATY  IS  MADE  WITH 
THEM.  —  TISSAPHERNES    UNDERTAKES   TO   CONDUCT    THEM   BACK   TO   THEIR 

OWN    COUNTRY. HE   TREACHEROUSLY  SEIZES   CLEARCHUS  AND  FOUR  OTHER 

GENERALS,  WHO   ARE   ALL   PUT   TO   DEATH. 

The  Greeks  having  learned,  the  day  after  the  battle,  that  Cyrus  was 
dead,  sent  deputies  to  Ariaeus  to  offer  him,  as  victor,  the  crown  of  Persia, 
in  the  room  of  Cyrus.  At  the  same  time  arrived  Peisian  heralds  at  arms 
from  the  king,  to  summon  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  to  whom  they 
answered  that  they  used  a  strange  language  to  conquerors ;  that  if  the  king 
would  have  their  arms,  he  might  come  and  take  them ;  but  that  they 
would  die  before  they  would  part  with  them ;  that  rf  he  would  receive 
them  as  allies,  they  would  serve  him  with  fidelity  ;  but  if  he  imagined 
to  reduce  them  to  slavery,  they  were  determined  to  lose  their  lives  and 
liberty  together.  The  heralds  added  that  they  had  orders  to  tell  them 
that  if  they  continued  where  they  were,  they  would  be  allowed  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms ;  but  that,  if  they  moved,  they  would  be  treated  as  enemies. 
The  Greeks  were  asked  by  the  heralds  what  answer  they  should  report. 
"  Peace  in  continuing  here,  or  war  in  marching,"  replied  Clearchus. 

Ariffius  answered  the  Grecian  deputies  that  there  were  many  Persians 
more  considerable  than  himself,  who  would  not  suffer  him  upon  the  throne, 
and  that  he  should  start  early  the  next  day  for  Ionia ;  that  if  they  would 
march  with  him,  they  might  join  him  in  the  night.  Clearchus  prepared  to 
depart.  He  commanded  from  thenceforth,  as  being  the  sole  person  of  suffi- 
cient capacity :  he  had  not  actually  been  elected  general  in  chief. 
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The  same  night,  Milthoc3rte8,  the  Thracian,  who  commanded  40  hoTBe, 
and  about  300  foot  of  his  own  country,  surrendered  himself  to  the  king ; 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  arrived  about  midnight  at  the  camp  of  Ariseus. 
Afler  they  had  drawn  up  in  battle,  the  principal  officers  waited  on  him  at 
his  tent,  where  they  swore  alliance  ;  and  the  barbarian  engaged  to  conduct 
the  army  without  fraud.  In  confirmation  of  the  treaty,  they  sacrificed  a 
wolf,  a  ram,  a  boar,  and  a  bull ;  the  Greeks  dipped  their  swords,  and  the 
barbarians  the  points  of  their  javelins,  in  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Ariseus  did  not  think  proper  to  return  by  the  same  route  they  came ; 
because,  having  found  nothing  for  their  subsistence  the  last  17  days  of 
their  march,  they  must  have  suffered  much  more  had  they  taken  the  same 
way  back.  He  therefore  took  another,  exhorting  them  only  to  make  long 
marches  at  first,  in  order  to  evade  the  king's  pursuit.  Towards  evening, 
when  they  were  not  far  from  some  villages  where  they  proposed  to  halt, 
the  scouts  came  in  with  the  advice  that  they  had  seen  several  equipages 
and  convoys,  which  indicated  that  the  enemy  were  not  far  off:  upon  which 
they  stood  their  ground,  and  the  next  day,  before  sun-rise,  drew  up  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  preceding  battle.  So  bold  an  appearance  terrified  the 
king,  who  sent  heralds  to  propose  a  treaty.  Clearchus,  who  was  busy  in 
drawing  up  his  troops,  gave  orders  to  bid  them  wait.  He  assumed  an  air 
of  haughtiness  and  intrepidity.  When  he  advanced  with  the  most  showy  of 
his  officers,  and  heard  what  the  heralds  had  to  propose,  he  answered  that 
they  must  begin  with  giving  battle,  because  the  army  being  in  want  of  pro. 
visions,  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  heralds,  having  carried  back  this  answer 
to  their  master,  returned  immediately,  which  showed  that  the  king,  or  who- 
ever spoke  in  his  name,  was  not  very  distant.  They  said  that  they  had 
orders  to  conduct  them  to  villages,  where  they  should  find  provisions  in 
abundance,  and  conducted  them  thither  accordingly. 

The  army  staid  there  three  days,  during  which  Tissaphernes  arrived 
from  the  king,  with  the  queen's  brother,  and  three  other  Persian  grandees, 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  officers  and  domestics.  Having  saluted  the 
generals,  he  told  them  by  his  interpreter,  that,  being  a  neighbor  of  Greece, 
and  seeing  them  engaged  in  dangers,  out  of  which  it  would  be  di/ficult  to 
extricate  themselves,  he  had  used  his  good  offices  with  the  king,  to  obtain 
permission  to  reconduct  them  into  their  own  country ;  that  the  king  had  sent 
him  to  inquire  on  what  account  they  had  made  war  upon  him.  Clearchus 
replied  that  Cyrus  had  concealed  the  purpose  of  his  expedition  from  them, 
until  he  was  surrounded  with  danger,  and  then  they  would  not  desert  him. 
But  that,  since  he  was  dead,  they  would  do  no  injury  to  the  king  or  his 
country,  unless  their  return  was  opposed.  That,  in  the  latter  case,  they 
should  make  a  good  defence. 

Tissaphernes  replied  that  he  would  let  the  king  know  what  they  said,  and 
return  with  his  answer.  He  arrived  on  the  third  day,  and  told  them  that, 
after  much  controversy,  he  had  obtained  the  king's  grace  for  them.  "  In 
fine,"  said  he, "  you  may  now  assure  yourselves  of  not  finding  any  obstacle 
to  your  return,  and  of  being  supplied  with  provisions,  or  suffered  to  buy 
them ;  and  you  shall  swear,  on  your  part,  that  you  will  march  without 
committing  any  disorders,  and  that  you  will  take  only  what  is  necessary, 
provided  you  are  not  fuiiiished  with  it."  These  conditions  were  sworn  to 
on  both  sides.  Tissaphernes  and  the  queen's  brother  gave  their  hands  to 
the  colonels  and  captains  in  token  of  amity.    Afler  which,  Tissaphernes 
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withdrew  to  arrange  his  affairs,  promising  to  return  shortly,  in  order  to  go 
back  with  them  into  his  government. 

The  Greeks  waited  for  him  above  twenty  days,  continuing  encamped 
near  Ariaeus,  who  received  frequent  visits  from  his  brothers  and  other  rela- 
tions, as  did  the  officers  of  his  army  from  the  Persians  of  the  different  party ; 
who  assured  them  from  the  king  of  an  entire  oblivion  of  the  past :  so  that 
the  friendship  of  Ariseus  for  the  Greeks  appeared  to  cool  every  day  more 
and  more.  This  change  gave  them  some  uneasiness ;  and  some  of  the 
officers  expostulated  with  Clearchus  upon  the  folly  of  depending  upon  the 
promise  of  the  Persian  monarch  to  send  them  back  to  their  own  country. 
But  Clearchus  adhered  to  his  agreement  to  wait. 

Tissaphernes  at  length  arrived  with  his  troops,  and  they  set  forward 
together  under  the  conduct  of  that  satrap,  who  supplied  them  with  provi- 
sions.  Ariseus  with  his  troops  encamped  with  the  barbarians,  and  the 
Greeks  separately  at  some  distance,  which  kept  up  continual  distrust 
among  them.  Besides  which,  there  happened  frequent  quarrels  for  wood 
or  forage,  which  augmented  their  aversion  for  each  other.  Afler  three 
days'  march,  they  arrived  at  the  wall  of  Media,  which  is  100  feet  high,  20 
broad,  and  20  leagues  in  extent,  built  with  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen, 
like  the  walls  of  Babylon,  from  which  it  was  not  far  distant.  They  thence 
marched  eight  leagues  in  two  days,  and  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  having 
crossed  two  of  its  canals,  cut  for  watering  the  country.  They  then  passed 
the  Tigris,  upon  a  bridge  of  27  boats,  near  Sitace,  a  very  populous  city. 
Afler  four  days'  march,  they  arrived  at  another  large  city,  called  Opis. 
They  found  there  a  bastard  brother  of  Artaxerxes  with  a  very  considerable 
body  of  troops,  which  he  was  bringing  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana  to  his  aid. 
He  admired  the  fine  order  of  the  Greeks.  Thence,  having  passed  the 
deserts  of  Media,  they  came,  after  a  march  of  six  days,  to  a  place  called 
The  Lands  of  Parysatis,  the  revenues  of  which  pertained  to  that  princess. 
Tissaphernes  allowed  the  Greeks  to  plunder  her  villages.  Continuing 
their  march,  with  the  Tigris  on  their  left,  they  arrived  at  Csence,  a  very 
great  city,  and  thence  at  the  river  Zabates. 

Distrust  increased  every  day  between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians. 
Clearchus  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  Tis- 
saphernes. He  began  by  observing  the  inviolable  nature  of  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  them.  He  added  many  things  to  prove  that  the  Greeks 
were  obliged  by  their  own  interest  to  continue  faithful  to  him,  and  that  by 
rcnouncuig  his  alliance,  they  must  first  renounce,  not  only  religion,  but 
common  sense.  Tissaphernes  seemed  to  relish  this  discourse,  and  spoke  to 
him  with  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity ;  insinuating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  some  person  had  done  him  bad  offices  with  him.  "  If  you  will  bring 
your  officers  hither,"  said  he,  "  I  will  show  you  those  who  have  wronged 
you  in  their  representations."  He  kept  him  to  supper,  and  professed  more 
friendship  for  him  than  ever. 

The  next  day,  Clearchus  proposed  in  the  assembly  to  go  with  the  several 
commanders  of  the  troops  to  Tissaphernes.  He  suspected  Menon  in  par- 
ticular, whom  he  knew  to  have  had  a  secret  conference  with  the  satrap  in 
the  presence  of  Ariseus.  Some  objected  that  it  was  not  proper  that  all  the 
generals  should  go  to  Tissaphernes.  But  Clearchus  continued  to  insist 
upon  what  he  had  moved,  till  it  was  agreed  that  the  four  other  commanders, 
with  20  captains,  and  about  200  soldiers,  under  the  pretext  of  buying  pro- 
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visions  in  the  Persian  camp,  where  there  was  a  market,  should  be  sent 
along  with  him.  When  they  came  to  the  tent  of  Tissaphernes,  the  five 
commanders,  Clearchus,  Menon,  Proxenes,  Agias,  and  Socrates,  were  suf- 
fered to  enter,  but  the  captains  remained  without  at  the  door.  Immediately, 
on  a  certain  signal,  before  agreed  on,  those  within  were  seized,  and  the 
others  put  to  the  sword.  Some  Persian  horse  afterwards  scoured  the  coun- 
try,  and  killed  all  the  Greeks  they  met,  whether  freemen  or  slaves.  Clear, 
chus  and  the  other  generals  were  sent  to  the  king,  who  ordered  their  heads 
to  be  struck  off. 

SECTION   V. ^RBTREAT    OF    THE     10,000    GREEKS    FljOM    THE    PROVINCE    OP 

BABYLON,   AS   FAB   AS   TREBIZOND. 

The  generals  of  the  Greeks  having  been  seized,  and  the  officers  who 
attended  them  massacred,  the  troops  were  in  the  highest  consternation. 
They  were  5  or  600  leagues  from  Greece,  surrounded  with  great  rivers  and 
hostile  nations,  without  a  guide  or  provisions.  In  this  dejection  they  could 
not  think  of  taking  nourishment  or  repose.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Xenophon  (who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Socrates)  went  to  some  of  the  officers, 
and  represented  to  them  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  however  small 
their  number,  they  would  render  themselves  formidable  if  they  behaved 
with  boldness;  and  that  it  was  necessary  above  all  things  to  nominate 
generals  immediately.  A  council  was  immediately  held,  at  which  100 
officers  were  present ;  and  Xenophon,  being  desired  to  speak,  enforced  the 
reasons  which  he  had  lightly  touched  upon ;  and  by  his  advice  commanders 
were  appointed.  These  were,  Timasion  in  the  room  of  Clearchus,  Xan- 
thicles  for  Socrates,  Cleaner  for  Agias,  Philesius  for  Menon,  and  Xenophon 
for  Proxenes. 

Before  break  of  day,  they  assembled  the  army.  The  generals  made 
speeches  to  animate  the  troops,  and  Xenophon  among  the  rest.  After  ex- 
horting  them  to  imitate  their  countrymen  at  Platsese,  Thermopylae,  and 
Salamis,  he  proposed  to  them  to  destroy  all  unnecessary  baggage,  and 
commence  their  march.  All  the  soldiers  that  moment  lifled  up  their  hands 
to  signify  their  approbation,  and  without  loss  of  time  set  fire  to  their  tents 
and  carriages ;  such  of  them  as  had  too  much  equipage  giving  it  to  others 
who  had  too  little,  and  destroying  the  rest. 

It  was  resolved  to  march  without  violence,  if  their  return  was  not  opposed ; 
but  otherwise  to  open  themselves  a  passage  sword  in  hand  through  the 
enemy.  They  therefore  began  their  march  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square, 
with  the  baggage  in  the  centre.  Chirisophus  the  Lacedsemonian  had  the 
vanguard ;  two  of  the  older  captains  the  right  and  left ;  and  Timasion  with 
Xenophon  were  posted  in  the  rear  as  the  youngest  officers.  The  first  day 
was  distressing  ;  because  having  neither  horse  nor  slingers,  they  were 
extremely  harrassed  by  a  detachment  sent  against  them  ;  but  they  provided 
against  that  inconvenience  by  following  Xenophon's  advice.  They  chose 
200  men  out  of  the  Rhodians  among  the  troops,  whom  they  armed  with 
slings,  and  augmented  their  pay.  They  could  throw  as  far  again  as  the 
Persians,  because  they  discharged  balls  of  lead,  and  the  others  made  use 
only  of  large  flints.  They  mounted  also  a  squadron  of  fifty  men  upon  the 
horses  intended  for  the  baggage,  and  supplied  their  places  with  other  beasts 
of  burden.  By  means  of  this  supply,  a  second  detachment  of  the  enemy 
were  very  severely  handled. 
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After  some  days'  march,  Tissaphemes  appeared  with  all  his  forces.  He 
contented  himself  at  first  with  harassing  the  Greeks,  who  moved  on  con- 
tinually. The  latter  observing  the  difficulty  of  retreating  in  a  hollow 
square  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  from  the  unevenness  of  ground,  changed 
their  oi*der,  and  marched  in  two  columns,  with  their  little  baggage  in  the 
space  between  them.  They  formed  a  body  of  reserve  of  600  chosen  men, 
whom  they  divided  into  six  companies,  and  subdivided  by  fifties  and  tens, 
to  facilitate  their  motions,  according  as  occasion  might  require.  When  the 
columns  came  close  to  each  other,  they  either  remained  in  the  rear,  or  filed 
off  upon  the  flanks  on  both  sides,  to  avoid  disorder ;  and  when  they  opened , 
they  fell  into  the  void  space  in  the  rear  between  the  two  columns.  Upon 
attack,  they  immediately  ran  where  aid  was  needed.  The  Greeks  stood 
several  charges,  but  these  were  inconsiderable. 

They  arrived  at  the  river  Tigris.  As  its  depth  would  not  permit  them 
to  repass  it  without  boats,  they  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Carduchian  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  prisoners  reported,  that  thence  they  would  enter  Armenia, 
where  they  might  pass  the  Tigris  at  its  source,  and  afterwards  the  Euphra- 
tes, not  very  distant  from  it.  To  gain  the  defiles,  before  the  enemy  could 
seize  them,  they  set  forward  in  the  night,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  mountains 
by  break  of  day.  Chirisophus  continued  at  the  head  of  the  advanced 
guard,  with  the  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  besides  his  ordinary 
corps ;  and  Xenophon  in  the  rear,  with  only  the  heavy  armed  soldiers, 
because  at  that  time  there  was  nothing  to  fear  on  that  side.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  had  taken  possession  of  several  of  the  heights,  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  dislodge.  The  officers  having  held  a  council  of  war,  wore  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  leave  behind  them  all  the  beasts  of  burden  not 
absolutely  necessary,  with  all  the  slaves  lately  taken.  That  regulation 
was  executed  without  delay,  and  they  continued  their  march,  sometimes 
fighting,  sometimes  halting.  The  passing  of  the  mountains,  which  took  up 
seven  days,  fatigued  the  troops  exceedingly,  and  occasioned  some  loss ;  but 
at  length  they  arrived  at  villages,  where  they  found  provisions  in  abundance, 
and  rested  some  days  from  the  severe  fatigues  the  army  had  under- 
gone,  in  comparison  with  which  all  they  had  suffered  in  Persia  was  trivial. 

But  they  found  themselves  soon  after  exposed  to  new  danger.  Almost 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  they  came  to  a  river  200  feet  in  breadth,  called 
Centrites,  which  stopped  their  march.  They  had  to  defend  themselves  both 
against  the  enemy,  who  pursued  them  in  the  rear,  and  the  Armenians,  the 
soldiers  of  the  country,  who  lined  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They 
attempted  in  vain  to  pass  it,  where  the  water  came  up  to  their  arm-pits. 
By  good  fortune  they  discovered  another  place  not  so  deep,  where  some 
soldiers  had  seen  the  people  of  the  country  pass.  It  required  much  address, 
diligence,  and  valor,  to  keep  off  the  enemy  on  both  sides.  The  army, 
however,  passed  the  river  without  much  loss. 

They  marched  afterwards  with  less  interruption  ;  passed  the  source  of 
the  Tigris,  and  arrived  at  the  little  river  Teleboa.  Here  began  Western 
Armenia,  which  was  governed  by  Tiribazus,  a  satrap  much  beloved  by  the 
king.  He  offered  to  let  the  army  pass,  and  take  all  they  wanted,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  commit  no  ravages  in  their  march ;  which  pro- 
posal was  ratified  on  each  side.  Tiribazus  kept  always  a  flying  camp  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  army.  There  fell  a  great  quantity  of  snow, 
which,  gave  thet  troops  some  inconvenience  ;  and  they  learned  from  a  pri 
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Boaer,  that  Tiribazus  had  a  design  to  attack  the  Greeks  at  a  pass  of  the 
mountains,  in  a  defile  through  which  they  must  necessarily  march.  They 
prevented  him  by  seizing  that  post,  after  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 
After  some  days'  march  through  deserts,  they  passed  the  Euphrates  near 
its  source,  not  having  the  water  above  their  middles. 

They  sulFered  exceedingly  afterwards  from  a  north  wind,  which  blew  in 
their  faces,  and  prevented  respiration.  They  marched  on  in  snow  five  or 
six  feet  deep,  which  killed  several  servants  and  beasts  of  burden,  besides 
30  soldiers.  They  made  fires  during  the  night,  for  they  found  plenty  of 
wood.  All  the  next  day  they  continued  their  march  through  the  snow. 
Many  of  them,  from  excess  of  hunger  followed  with  languor,  lay  upon  the 
ground.  When  something  had  been  given  them  to  eat,  they  found  them- 
selves relieved,  and  continued  their  march. 

The  enemy  still  pursued  them ;  many  overtaken  by  the  night,  remained 
on  the  way  without  fire  or  provisions,  so  that  several  died  of  hardship,  and 
the  enemy  who  followed  them  took  some  baggage.  Some  soldiers  were 
also  left  behind,  who  had  lost  their  sight,  and  others  their  toes,  by  the  snow. 
Arriving  in  a  more  commodious  place,  they  dispersed  themselves  into  the 
neighboring  villages,  to  repose  after  their  fatigues.  The  houses  were  built 
under  ground,  with  an  opening  at  top,  like  a  well,  through  which  the 
descent  was  by  a  ladder :  there  was  another  entrance  for  cattle.  They 
found  there  sheep,  cows,  goats,  poultry ;  wheal,  barley  and  pulse ;  and 
beer,  which  was  very  strong  when  not  mingled  with  water,  but  agreeable 
to  those  used  to  it.  They  drank  this  with  a  reed  out  of  the  vessels,  upon 
which  they  saw  the  barley  swim.  The  master  of  the  house  where  Xeno- 
phon  lay,  received  him  very  kindly,  and  even  showed  him  some  concealed 
wine.  He  also  made  him  a  present  of  several  horses.  He  taught  him 
also  to  fasten  a  kind  of  hurdles  to  their  feet,  and  to  do  the  same  to  the  beasts  j 

of  burden,  to  prevent  their  sinking  in  the  snow.  The  army  having  rested 
seven  days,  resumed  their  route.  j 

After  seven  days,  they  arrived  at  the  river  Araxes,  called  also  the  Phasus, 
which  is  about  100  feet  in  breadth.  Two  days  after,  they  discovered  the 
Phasians,  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Taochians,  guarding  the  pass  of  the 
mountains,  to  prevent  their  descending  into  the  plain.  Xenophon,  who  had 
observed  that  the  enemy  defended  only  the  ordinary  passage,  and  that  the 
mountain  was  three  leagues  in  extent,  proposed  sending  a  detachment  by 
night,  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  that  commanded  the  enemy.  This 
was  accordingly  executed,  the  enemy  put  to  flight,  and  the  pass  cleared. 

They  crossed  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  the  most  valiant  of  all  the 
barbarians  in  those  parts.  When  these  killed  an  enemy  they  cut  off  his 
head,  and  carried  it  about  in  triumph.  They  kept  themselves  close  shut 
up  in  their  cities ;  and  when  the  army  marched  fell  suddenly  upon  the  rear, 
havinor  carried  everything  of  value  in  the  country  into  places  of  safety. 
After  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  the  Greeks  arrived  at  a  very  high  mountain, 
called  Teches,  whence  they  descried  the  sea.  The  first  who  perceived  it, 
raised  great  shouts  of  joy ;  which  caused  Xenophon  to  imagine  that  the  van- 
guard was  attacked,  and  go  up  with  all  haste  to  support  it.  As  he  ap- 
proached nearer,  the  alarm  changed  into  joy ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
top,  nothing  was  heard  but  a  confused  noise  of  the  whole  army  crying 
together,  The  Sea  !  The  Sea !  whilst  they  could  not  refrain  from  tears, 
nor  from  embracing  their  generals  and  officers.    And  then,  without  waiting 
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for  orders,  they  heaped  up  a  pile  of  stones,  and  erected  a  trophy  with 
broken  bucklers  and  shattered  arms. 

Thence  they  advanced  to  the  mountains  of  Colchis,  of  the  highest  of 
which,  the  people  of  the  country  had  possessed  themselves.  The  Greeks 
drew  up  at  the  bottom  of  it  to  ascend  it.  Xenophon  did  not  judge  proper 
to  march  in  line  of  battle,  but  by  files :  because  the  soldiers  could  not  keep 
their  ranks  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground.  That  advice  was  approved, 
and  the  army  formed  according  to  it.  The  heavy  armed  troops  amounted 
to  80  files,  of  about  100  men  each,  with  1,800  light  armed  soldiers,  divided 
into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  was  posted  on  the  right,  another  on  the  left, 
and  a  third  in  the  centre.  Having  encouraged  his  troops,  by  representing 
to  them  that  this  was  the  last  obstacle  they  had  to  surmount,  and  implorea 
the  assistance  of  the  gods,  the  army  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  The  enemy 
were  not  able  to  support  their  charge,  and  dispersed.  Afler  passing  the 
mountain,  they  encamped  in  villages,  where  they  found  abundance  of  pro- 
visions. Here  the  soldiers,  having  eaten  the  honey  of  the  place,  which 
was  plentiful,  were  seized  with  violent  sickness  and  fits.  Those  least  ill 
appeared  like  persons  intoxicated,  and  the  rest  as  if  raving  mad  or  dying. 
The  earth  was  strewn  with  their  bodies.  By  the  next  day,  however,  about 
the  same  hour,  they  all  recovered.  Two  days  after  they  arrived  at  Trebi- 
zond,  a  Greek  colony  of  Sinopians,  upon  the  Euxine  Sea.  Here  they  en- 
camped for  30  days,  fulfilled  the  vows  made  upon  the  journey,  and  cele- 
brated various  kinds  of  games. 

SECTION   VI. — THB   GREEKS  ARRIVE  AT  THE   SEA-COAST  OPPOSITE   TO  BTZAN- 
TIUM,   PASS   THE   STRAIT  AND   ENGAGE   IN  THE   SERVICE   OF  SEUTHES,  KINO 

OP    THRACE. XENOPHON    AFTERWARDS     REPASSES    THE    SEA,    AND    JOINS 

THIMBRON,   GENERAL   OF   THE   LACEDJEMONIANS. 

After  deliberating  upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return  into  Greece, 
they  concluded  upon  going  by  sea,  and  for  that  purpose  Chirisophus  offered 
to  go  to  Anaxibius,  the  admiral  of  Sparta,  who  was  his  friend,  to  obtain 
ships  of  him.  He  set  out  directly,  and  Xenophon  regulated  the  precautions 
to  oe  taken  for  the  security  of  the  camp,  provisions,  and  forage.  He 
also  secured  some  vessels  iiesides  those  expected,  and  made  some  expedi- 
tions against  the  neighboring  people. 

As  Chirisophus  did  not  return  as  soon  as  expected,  and  provisions  began 
to  fail,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  by  land ;  because  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  ships  to  transport  the  whole  army  ;  and  those  which  Xeno- 
phon had  procured  were  allotted  to  carry  thtf  women,  the  old  and  sick  men, 
with  the  unnecessary  baggage.  The  army  continued  its  march,  and  lay 
ten  days  at  Cerasus,  where  there  was  a  general  review  of  the  troops,  who 
were  found  to  amount  to  8,600  men,  out  of  about  10,000 ;  the  rest  having 
died  in  the  retreat. 

While  in  these  parts,  disputes  arose  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  with  some  of  the  officers,  who  were  jealous  of  Xenophon ;  but  his 
prudence  put  a  stop  to  all  such  disorders. 

From  Cerasus  they  went  to  Cotyora,  which  is  not  very  remote  from  it. 
They  there  deliberated  again  upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  represented  the  difficulties  of  going  by  land, 
and  offered  to  supply  the  Greeks  with  ships.  The  army  accordingly  em- 
barked.   They  arrived  the  next  day  at  Stnope,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  and 
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a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Chirisophus  repaired  thither  with  galleys,  but 
without  money,  though  the  troops  expected  to  receive  some.  jHe  assured 
them  that  the  army  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  Euxine 
Sea ;  and  that  their  retreat  was  universally  celebrated,  and  the  subject  of 
the  discourse  and  admiration  of  all  Greece. 

The  soldiers  finding  themselves  near  enough  to  Greece,  desired  to  make 
some  booty  before  they  arrived  there,  and  with  that  view  resolved  to  nomi- 
nate  a  general  with  full  authority,  as,  till  then,  all  affairs  were  determined 
in  the  council  of  war  by  the  plurality  of  voices.     They  desired  Xenophon 
to  accept  that  office.    He  declined  the  honor :  they  then  elected  Chirisophus. 
His  authority  was  of  no  long  continuance.     Discord,  as  Xenophon  had 
foreseen,  arose  amongst  the  troops,  who  were  angry  that  their  general  had 
prevented  their  plundering  the  Grecian  cities  through  which  they  passed. 
This  disturbance  was  principally  excited  by  the  Peloponnesians,  who  com- 
posed one-half  of  the  army,  and  could  not  without  pain  see  Xenophon,  an 
Athenian,  in  authority.     The  troops  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies, 
of  which  the  Achaians  and  Arcadians,  that  is,  the  Peloponnesians,  were  the 
principal,  amounting  to  4,500  heavy  armed  foot,  with  Lycon  and  Callima- 
chus  for  their  generals.     Chirisophus  commanded  another  party  of  about 
1,400  men,  besides  700  light-armed  infantry.     Xenophon  had  the  third, 
almost  the  same  in  number,  of  which  300  were  light-armed  soldiers,  with 
about  40  horse,  which  were  all  the  cavalry  of  the  army.     The  first  having 
obtained  ships  from  the  people  of  Heraclea,  to  whom  they  had  sent  to  de- 
mand them,  set  out  before  the  rest  to  make  some  booty,  and  made  a  descent 
in  the  port  of  Calpe.     Chirisophus,  who  was  sick,  marched  along  the  coast. 
Xenophon  landed  at  Heraclea,  and  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

New  divisions  arose.     The  imprudence  of  the  troops  and  their  leaders 
had  involved  them  in  several  difficulties,  not  without  loss,  whence  the 
address  of  Xenophon  extricated  them  more  than  once.     Being  all  reunited 
a<yain,  after  various  success,  they  arrived  by  land  at  Chrysopolis  of  Chal- 
cedon,  facing  Byzantium,  whither  they  repaired  some  days  after,  having 
passed  the  small  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  two  continents.    They 
were  upon  the  point  of  plundering  that  rich  and  powerful  city,  to  revenge 
a  fraud  and  injury  done  them,  and  from  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves 
once  fur  all,  when  Xenophon  made  all  possible  haste  thither.    He  admitted 
the  justice  of  their  revenge,  but  he  made  them  sensible  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  would  attend  it.     His  advice  was  followed,  and  the  affair 
acconmno<Jated. 

Thenoe  ho  led  them  to  Salmydessa,  to  serve  Seuthes,  prince  of  Thrace, 
who  h'td   befoTd  solicited  him  to  bring  troops  to  his  aid,  to  re-establish  him 
in  his  fiithor'sj  dominions.    He  had  made  Xenophon  great  promises  for  him- 
self and  his  troops;  but  when  he  had  done  him  the  service  he  wanted,  he 
was  so  far  from  keeping  his  word,  that  he  did  not  give  him  the  pay  agreed 
uDon.      Xenophon  keenly  reproached  him  with  this  breach  of  faith ;  im- 
nutinff  his  perfidy  to  his  minister  Heraclides,  who  thought  to  make  his  court 
to  his  master,  by  saving  him  a  sum  of  money  at  the  expense  of  honesty. 
While  the  dispute  was  warmest,  Charminus  and  Polynices  arrived,  as 
mbassadors  from  Lacedsemon,  and  brought  advice  that  the  republic  had 
declared  war  against  Tissaphemes  and  Pharnabazus;  that  Thimbron  had 
1     adv  embarked  with  the  troops,  and  promised  a  daric  per  month  to  every 
*  fj.  jT  ^^Q  to  each  officer,  and  four  to  the  colonels,  who  should  engage  in 
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the  service.  Xenophon  accepted  the  offer;  and  having  obtained  from 
Seuthcs,  by  the  mediation  of  the  ambassadors,  part  of  the  pay  due  to  him, 
he  went  by  sea  to  Lampsacus  with  the  army,  which  amounted  at  that  time 
to  almost  6,000  men.  Thence  he  advanced  to  Pergamus,  a  city  in  the 
province  of  Troas.  Having  met  near  Parthenia,  where  ended  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  a  great  nobleman  returning  into  Persia,  he  took  him,  his 
wife  and  children,  with  all  his  equipage,  and  by  that  means  found  himself 
in  a  condition  to  bestow  great  liberalities  among  the  soldiers,  and  to  make 
satisfrtctory  amends  for  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  Thimbron  at 
length  arrived,  who  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  having 
joiiu  d  thorn  with  his  own,  marched  against  Tissaphemes  and  Phamabazus. 

Such  was  the  event  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  reckons,  from 
the  first  sotting  out  of  the  army  of  that  prince  from  the  city  of  Ephesus  to 
tiieir  arrival  where  the  battle  was  fought,  530  parasangas,  and  93  days' 
march  ;  and  in  their  return  from  the  place  of  battle  to  Cotyora,  a  city  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea,  620  parasangas,  and  120  days' 
march.  And  adding  both  together,  he  says,  the  way,  soing  and  coming, 
was  1,150  parasangas,  (about  4,312  miles,)  and  213  days'  march;  and 
that  the  whole  time  occupied  by  the  army  in  performing  that  journey,  in- 
cluding the  days  of  rest,  was  fifteen  months. 

It  appears,  by  this  calculation,  that  the  array  of  Cyrus  marched  daily,  on 
an  average,  almost  six  parasangas  (nearly  24  miles)  in  going,  and  only  five 
in  their  return.  It  was  natural  that  Cyrus,  who  desired  to  surprise  hia 
brother,  should  use  all  possible  diligence  for  that  purpose. 

This  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  has  always  been  esteemed,  among 
judges  in  the  art  of  war,  a  perfect  model  in  its  kind,  and  without  a  parallel. 
No  enterprise  could  be  formed  with  more  valor,  conducted  with  more  pru- 
dence, nor  executed  with  more  success. 

SECTION   VII. — CONSEQUENCES   OP   CYRUs's    DEATH   IN   THB   COURT  OF   ARTA- 
XERXES.^-CRUELTY   AND   JEALOUSY   OF   FARYSATIS. — ^STATIRA   POISONED. 

Artaxerxes  boasted  that  he  had  killed  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand,  and, 
when  he  learned  that  the  Carian  soldier  claimed  that  honor,  influenced  by 
a  pitiful  jealousy,  he  caused  him  to  be  delivered  to  Parysatis,  who  had 
sworn  the  destruction  of  all  those  that  had  any  share  in  the  death  of  her 
son.  She  commanded  the  executioners  to  make  him  suffer  the  most  exqui- 
site tortures  during  ten  days;  then,  after  they  had  torn  out  his  eyes,  to 
pour  melted  brass  into  his  ears  till  he  expired ;  which  was  accordingly 
executed. 

Mithridates  having  boasted,  when  heated  with  wine,  that  it  was  he  who 
gave  Cyrus  his  mortal  wound,  paid  very  dear  for  that  imprudent  vanity. 
He  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  troughs,  one  of  the  most 
cruel  ever  invented,  and  after  having  languished  in  torment  seventeen 
days,  died  at  last  in  exquisite  misery. 

There  only  remained,  for  the  final  execution  of  Parysatis's  project,  tho 
punishment  of  the  king's  eunuch,  Messabates,  who,  by  his  master's  order, 
had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyrus.  But  as  there  was  nothing  to  take 
hold  of  in  his  conduct,  Parysatis  laid  this  snare  for  him.  She  was  a  woman 
of  great  address,  and  excelled  in  playing  at  a  certain  game  with  dice. 
After  the  war,  she  had  been  reconciled  with  the  king,  played  often  with 
him,  was  of  all  his  parties,  had  an  unbounded  complaisance  for  him,  did 
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not  blush  at  indulging  his  passions,  and  even  of  supplying  him  with  the 
means  of  gratifying  them.  But  she  took  especial  care  never  to  lose  sight  of 
him,  and  to  leave  Statira  as  little  alone  with  him  as  she  could. 

One  day,  seeing  the  king  entirely  unemployed,  she  proposed  playing  at 
dice  with  him  for  1,000  darics,  to  which  he  readily  consented.  She  suf- 
fered him  to  win,  and  paid  down  the  money.  But  affecting  regret  and 
vexation,  she  pressed  him  to  begin  again,  and  to  play  with  her  for  a  eunuch. 
The  king  complied,  and  they  agreed  to  except  five  of  the  favorite  eunuchs 
on  each  side,  that  the  winner  should  make  choice  out  of  the  rest,  and  the 
loser  be  bound  to  deliver  him.  The  queen  made  use  of  all  her  skill,  and 
the  dice  favored  her.  She  won,  and  chose  Messabates,  for  he  was  not  one 
tf>f  those  excepted.  As  soon  as  she  got  him  into  her  hands,  she  delivered 
tiim  to  the  executioners,  and  commanded  them  to  flay  him  alive  ;  to  lay  him 
afterwards  upon  three  cross  bars,  and  to  stretch  his  skin  before  his  eyes 
upon  stakes  prepared  for  that  purpose  ;  which  was  performed  accordingly. 

All  these  cruelties  seem  to  have  been  only  preparations  for  a  greater 
crime  which  Parysatis  meditated.  She  had  long  retained  in  her  heart  a 
violent  hatred  for  queen  Statira,  anil  now  resolved  to  rid  herself,  whatever 
it  cost  her,  of  so  formidable  a  rival. 

For  the  more  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  she  feigned  a  reconciliation 
with  her  daughter-in-law,  and  treated  her  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of 
sincere  friendship.  The  two  queens  lived  upon  good  terms  together,  saw 
one  another  as  before,  and  ate  at  each  other's  apartments.  But  they  were 
neither  of  them  the  dupe  of  the  other ;  they  kept  upon  their  guard,  and 
never  ate  but  of  the  same  dishes  and  pieces.  Parysatis  one  day,  when  her 
daughter-in-law  was  at  table  with  her,  took  an  exquisite  bird  that  had  been 
served  up,  cut  it  in  two  parts,  gave  one  half  to  Statira,  and  ate  the  other 
herself.  Statira  soon  after  was  seized  with  sharp  pains,  and  having  quitted 
the  table,  died  in  the  most  horrible  convulsions,  not  without  inspiring  the 
king  with  the  most  violent  suspicions  of  his  mother,  of  whose  revengeful 
spirit  he  was  sufficiently  sensible.  He  made  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the 
crime.  All  his  mother's  officers  and  domestics  were  seized  and  put  to  the 
torture  ;  when  Gygis,  one  of  Parysatis's  women,  and  the  confidant  of  all 
her  secrets,  confessed  the  whole.  She  had  caused  one  side  of  a  knife  to  be 
rubbed  with  poison,  so  that  Parysatis,  having  cut  the  bird  in  two,  put  the 
sound  part  into  her  own  mouth,  and  gave  Statira  the  other,  that  was  poisoned. 
Gygis  was  put  to  death.  As  for  Parysatis,  the  king  contented  himself  with 
confining  her  to  Babylon,  whither  she  demanded  to  retire,  and  told  her  that 
he  would  never  set  his  foot  within  it  whilst  she  was  there. 


CHAPTER    III. 


The  principal  contents  of  this  chapter  are,  the  enterprises  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  Asia  Minor,  their  defeat  at  Cnidos,  the  re-establishment  of 
the  walls  and  power  of  Athens,  the  famous  peace  of  Antalcides  prescribed 
to  the  Greeks  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  the  wars  of  that  prince  against  Eva- 
goras,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Cadusians.  The  persons  most  conspicuous 
in  this  interval  are,  Lysander  and  Agesilaus,  on  the  side  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, and  Conon,  on  that  of  the  Athenians. 
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SECTION    I.  —  GRECIAN    CITIES    OF    IONIA    IMPLORE    AID   OF    LACED-JEMON. 

AGESILAUS   ELECTED   KING. 

The  cilif's  of  Ionia,  that  had  taken  part  with  Cyrus,  apprehending  the 
resentment  of  Tissaphernes,  had  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  their 
support.  We  have  already  said  that  Thimbron  was  sent  thitlier,  to  whose 
troops  Xenophon  had  joined  his.  Thimbron  was  soon  recalled,  and  had 
for  his  successor  Dercillydas,  surnamed  Sisyphus,  from  his  fertility  of 
invention.  He  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army  at  Ephesus. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  apprised  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  two  satraps  who  commanded  in  the  country. 

The  provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy  were  confided  to  the  care  of 
satraps.  Those  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire  had  each  of  them  in  their 
government  an  almost  sovereign  authority,  and  were  not  unlike  the  vice- 
roys we  see  in  our  days.  They  were  supplied  with  a  number  of  troops 
sufiicient  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  They  appointed  all  officers,  dis- 
jxjsed  of  the  governments  of  cities,  and  were  charged  with  the  levying  and 
remitting  the  tributes  to  the  prince.  They  had  power  to  raise  troops,  to 
treat  with  neighboring  states,  and  even  with  the  generals  of  the  enemy ;  in 
fine,  to  do  every  thing  necessary  to  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  their  gov- 
ernments. They  were  independent  of  one  another,  and  oflen  differed 
among  themselves,  formed  opposite  dei^gns,  refused  aid  to  their  colleagues 
in  necessity,  and  sometimes  acted  directly  against  them. 

Dercyllidas  having  heard,  therefore,  that  Tissaphernes  and  Phamabazus 
were  at  variance,  made  a  truce  with  the  former  $  that  he  might  not  have 
them  both  upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  he  entered  the  province  of 
Pharnabazus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  iEolia. 

Zenis,  the  Dardanian,  had  governed  that  province  under  the  satrap's 
authority ;  and,  afler  his  death,  Mania,  his  widow,  went  to  Phamabazus 
with  troops  and  presents,  and  told  him  that,  having  been  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  had  rendered  him  great  services,  she  desired  him  not  to  deprive  her 
of  her  husband's  reward ;  that  she  should  serve  him  with  the  same  zeal 
and  fidelity ;  and  that  if  she  failed  in  either,  he  was  always  at  liberty  to 
take  her  government  from  her.  She  was  continued  in  government,  and 
acquitted  herself  with  all  the  judgment  and  ability  that  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  most  consummate  person  in  the  art  of  governing. 

She  added  to  her  government  the  cities  of  Larissa,  Amaxita,  and  Colona, 
taken  from  the  Lydians  and  Pisidians.  In  all  expeditions  she  was  present, 
and  personally  decreed  rewards  and  punishments.  Her  army  was  one  of 
the  finest,  comprising,  among  others,  a  great  number  of  Greek  soldiers. 
She  attended  Phamabazus  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  not  only  paid  the  ordi- 
nary tributes,  but  made  him  magnificent  presents,  so  that  he  highly  esteemed 
her,  treated  her  with  great  respect,  and  admitted  her  into  his  council. 

She  had  no  enemies  but  in  her  own  family.  Midias,  her  son-in-law, 
abusing  the  entire  confidence  she  reposed  in  him,  strangled  her,  with 
her  son.  After  her  death,  he  seized  two  fortresses,  wherein  she  had 
secured  her  treasures ;  the  other  cities  declared  against  him.  He  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime.  Dercyllidas  happily  arrived  at  this  junc- 
ture. All  the  fortresses  of  jEolia,  either  voluntarily  or  by  force,  surren- 
dered to  him  ;  and  Midias  was  deprived  of  the  possessions  he  had  so  unjustly 
acquired.      The  Lacedeemonian  general  having  granted  Pharnabazus  a 
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truce,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia,  to  avoid  being  chargeable 
to  his  allies. 

[A.  M.  3606.]  The  next  year,  being  continued  in  the  command,  he  march- 
ed uito  Thrace,  and  arrived  at  the  Chersonesus.  He  knew  that  deputies  of 
the  country  had  been  at  Sparta  to  represent  the  necessity  of  fortifiying  the 
isthmus  with  a  good  wall  against  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 
Having  measured  the  space,  which  is  more  than  a  league  in  breadth,  he 
distributed  the  work  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  wall  was  finished  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  Within  this  space  were  enclosed  eleven  cities, 
several  ports,  a  great  number  of  arable  lands  and  plantations,  with  pasture 
of  all  kinds.  The  work  beinff  finished,  he  returned  into  Asia,  afler  having 
reviewed  the  cities,  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

Conon,  the  Athenian,  after  losing  the  battle  of  iEgospotamos,  having  con- 
demned himself  to  a  voluntary  banishment,  continued  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus 
with  king  Evagoras,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  but  in  expectation 
of  a  change  in  affairs.  He  had  always  in  view  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Athenian  power,  to  which  his  defeat  had  given  a  mortal  wound.  Knbwing 
that  the  success  of  his  views  required  a  powerful  support,  he  wrote  to  Arta- 
xerxes  to  explain  his  projects  to  him,  and  ordered  the  person  who  carried 
his  letter  to  apply  himself  to  Ctesias,  who  would  give  it  to  the  king.  It 
was  accomingly  delivered  to  that  physician,  who  added  to  what  Conon  had 
wrote,  "  that  he  desired  the  king  would  send  Ctesias  to  him,  being  a  person 
very  capable  of  his  service,  especially  in  maritime  affairs."  Phamabazus, 
in  concert  with  Conon,  had  gone  to  court  to  complain  against  the  conduct 
of  Tissaphernes,  as  too  much  in  favor  of  the  Lacedsemonians.  Upon  the 
warm  instances  of  Phamabazus,  the  king  ordered  500  talents  (about 
9500,000)  to  be  paid  him  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  with  instructions  to 
give  Conon  the  command  of  it.  He  sent  Ctesias  into  Greece,  who,  afler 
having  visited  Cnidos,  his  native  country,  went  to  Sparta. 

This  Ctesias  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  Cyrus.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  b  attle  wherein  Cyrus  was  killed,  and  was  called  on  to  dress  the 
wounds  which  Artaxerxes  had  received,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  that  the  king  retained  him  in  his  service,  and  made  him  his  first  phy- 
sician. He  passed  several  years  in  his  service  in  that  quality.  Whilst  he 
was  there,  the  Greeks,  in  all  their  business  at  the  court,  applied  themselves 
to  him ;  as  Conon  did  on  the  present  occasion.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Per- 
sia, in  23  books,  and  another  of  India.  His  works  were  not  much  esteemed 
by  the  ancients. 

[A.  M.  3607.]  Tissaphernes  and  Phamabazus  had,  upon  the  king's 
orders,  united  their  troops,  to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  Dercyllidas,  who 
had  marched  into  Caria.  They  had  reduced  him  to  post  himself  so  dis» 
advantageously,  that  he  must  inevitably  have  perished,  had  they  charged 
him  immediately.  Phamabazus  was  of  this  opinion ;  but  Tissaphernes, 
dreading  the  valor  of  the  Greeks  who  had  followed  Cyrus,  which  he  had 
experienced,  proposed  an  interview,  which  was  accepted.  Dercyllidas 
having  demanded  that  the  Grecian  cities  should  continue  free,  and 
Tissaphernes,  that  the  army  and  generals  of  Lacedoemon  should  retire, 
they  made  a  truce,  till  the  answers  of  their  respective  masters  should  be 
known. 

The  Lacedsemonians  resolved  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  people  of 
£lis»  who,  not  content  with  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  their  ene- 
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mies  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  prevented  their  disputing  the  prizes  in  the 
Olympic  games.  Upon  pretence  of  the  non-payment  of  a  fine  by  Sparta, 
they  had  insulted  one  of  their  citizens  during  the  games,  and  hindered  Agis 
from  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  That  king  was  charged 
with  this  expedition,  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  third  year  after.  He 
could  have  taken  their  city  Olympia,  which  had  no  works,  but  contented 
himself  with  plundering  the  suburbs.     They  demanded  peace,  which  was 

f  ranted,  and  was  sufiered  to  retain  the  superintendency  of  the  temple  of 
upiter  Olympus. 

Agis,  on  his  return,  fell  sick,  and  died  upon  arriving  at  Sparta.  Almost 
divine  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  some 
days,  according  to  custom,  Leotychides  and  Agesilaus,  one  the  son,  and  the 
other  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  disputed  the  crown.  The  latter  main- 
tained  that  his  competitor  was  not  the  son  of  Agis,  and  supported  his  asser- 
tion  by  the  confession  of  the  queen  herself,  who  had  often,  as  well  as  her 
husband,  acknowledged  as  much.  In  fact,  there  was  a  current  report  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  A^is  protested  the  contrary  at  his  death. 
Leotychides  having  thrown  himseli  at  his  feet,  all  bathed  in  tears,  he  could 
not  refuse  the  favor  he  implored  of  him,  and  owned  him  for  his  son  before 
all  present. 

Most  of  the  Spartans,  charmed  with  the  great  merit  of  Agesilaus,  who 
had  been  educated  amongst  them,  supported  him  with  their  whole  power. 
An  ancient  oracle,  that  advised  Sparta  to  beware  of  a  lame  reign,  was  urged 
against  him.  Lysander  turned  its  sense  against  Leotychides  himself;  that, 
as  a  bastard,  he  was  the  lame  king  against  whom  the  oracle  intended  to 
caution  them.     Agesilaus  was  declared  king. 

As  by  the  laws  the  kingdom  had  devolved  to  Agis,  his  brother  Agesilaus 
had  been  educated,  like  other  children,  in  the  Spartan  discipline.  The  law 
dispensed  with  this  education  only  to  such  children  as  were  designed  for 
the  throne.  Thence  it  was,  that  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta,  Agesilaus  best 
knew  how  to  make  his  subjects  love  and  esteem  him ;  because  that  prince, 
in  addition  to  the  great  qualities  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  for 
sovereignty,  had,  by  his  education,  the  advantage  of  being  popular,  ^e 
united  in  his  character  qualities  generally  regarded  as  incompatible :  a 
vivacity  of  temper,  a  vehemence,  a  resolution  invincible  in  appearance,  an 
ardent  passion  for  surpassing  all  others,  with  a  gentleness  and  docility  that 
complied  at  a  single  word ;  so  that  every  thing  might  be  obtained  of  him 
from  motives  of  honor,  but  nothing  by  fear  or  violence. 

He  was  lame,  but  that  defect  was  covered  by  the  gracefulness  of  his  per- 
son, and  still  more  by  the  gaiety  with  which  he  supported  it.  This  infirm- 
ity of  his  body  set  his  passion  for  glory  in  a  stronger  light ;  there  being  no 
enterprise,  however  difficult,  that  he  would  refuse  on  account  of  it. 

When  he  was  declared  king,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  whole  estate 
of  his  brother  Agis,  of  which  Leotychides  was  deprived  as  a  bastard.  But 
seeing  that  the  relations  of  that  prince,  on  the  side  of  his  mother  Lampito, 
were  all  very  poor,  lie  divided  the  whole  inheritance  among  them,  and  by 
that  act  of  generosity  acquired  great  reputation. 

He  was  the  first  Spartan  king  who  cultivated  the  good  will  of  the  Ephori, 
whom  he  consulted  upon  all  occasions,  and  treated  with  so  great  deference, 
that  he  acquired  more  power  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
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SECTION    II. — AOESILAUS   GOES   TO   ASIA. — LYSANDER    FALLS   OUT   WITH   HIM. 

Agesilaus  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  accounts  came  from 
Asia  that  the  king  of  Persia  was  fitting  out  a  great  fleet,  with  intent  to  de- 
prive the  Lacedsemonians  of  their  empire  at  sea.  The  letters  of  Conon, 
seconded  by  the  remonstrances  of  Pharnabazus,  who  had  in  concert  repre- 
sented to  Artaxerxes  the  power  of  Sparta  as  formidable,  had  made  a  strong 
[A.  M.  3608.]  impression  upon  that  prince.  He  therefore  seriously  de- 
termined to  restore  Athens  to  power,  and  to  humble  its  rival,  so  as  to  mpin- 
tain  the  balance  between  them. 

Lysander,  who  desired  to  be  sent  into  Asia,  in  order  to  re-establish  his 
friends  in  the  government  of  the  cities,  strongly  disposed  Agesilaus  to  pre- 
vent the  barbarian  king,  by  attacking  him  remote  from  Greece,  before  he 
should  have  finished  his  preparations.  The  republic  having  made  this 
proposal  to  him,  he  charged  himself  with  the  expedition  against  Artaxerxes, 
upon  condition  that  30  Spartan  captains  should  be  granted  him,  to  assist 
him  and  compose  his  council,  with  2,000  new  citizens,  to  be  chosen  out  of 
the  helots  who  had  lately  been  made  freemen,  and  6,000  troops  of  the 
allies;  which  was  immediately  resolved.  Lysander  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  30  Spartans,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  reputation,  but 
for  the  particular  friendship  between  him  and  Agesilaus,  who  was  indebted 
to  him  for  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  honor  of  being  elected  generalissimo. 
The  king  had  great  views,  and  thought  of  nothing  less  than  attacking  Arta- 
xerxes in  Persia  itself. 

When  arrived  at  Ephesus,  Tissaphemes  sent  to  demand  for  what  pur- 
pose he  had  come  into  Asia,  and  why  he  had  taken  up  arms.  He  replied 
that  he  came  to  aid  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  there,  and  to  re-establish 
them  in  their  ancient  liberty.  The  satrap,  who  was  not  yet  prepared, 
assured  him  that  his  master  would  give  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  their  lib- 
erty, provided  he  committed  no  acts  of  hostility  till  the  return  of  the  cou- 
riers. Agesilaus  agreed  ;  and  the  truce  was  sworn  to  on  both  sides.  Tis- 
saphcrnes,  who  laid  no  great  stress  upon  an  oath,  took  advantage  of  this 
delay  to  assemble  troops  on  all  sides.  The  Lacedeemonian  general  was 
apprised  of  it,  but  kept  his  word. 

[A.  M.  3609.]  Agesilaus  made  use  of  this  interval  in  acquiring  an  ex- 
act  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  cities,  and  in  making  suitable  regulations. 
He  found  great  disorder  every  where,  their  government  being  neither  de- 
mocratical  nor  aristocratical. 

The  people  of  the  country,  being  familiar  with  the  authority  of  Lysander, 
and  unacquainted  with  Agesilaus,  made  all  their  court  to  the  former,  and 
entirely  neglected  the  latter.  Lysander,  naturally  vain,  and  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  homage  that  attended  absolute  power,  did  not  take  sufficient 
care  to  remove  the  busy  crowd  from  his  person  that  continually  made  their 
addresses  to  him. 

This  ridiculous  afiTectation  of  authority  grew  offensive  to  Agesilaus,  and 
seemed  intended  to  insult  him.  He  resented  it  so  highly,  that,  having  given 
the  most  considerable  commands  and  best  governments  to  inferior  officers, 
he  appointed  Lysander  commissary  of  the  stores,  and  distributor  of  provi- 
sions ;  and  afterwards,  to  deride  the  lonians,  he  told  them  "  that  they  might 
now  go  and  consult  his  master  butcher.*'  Lysander  expostulated  with  him 
»*pon  such  treatment  in  a  brief  but  spirited  conversation.  - 
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The  result  was,  that  Agesilaus  gave  him  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Helles- 
pont. In  this  employment,  he  retained  all  his  resentment,  without,  however, 
neglecting  any  part  of  his  duty,  or  omitting  any  step  that  might  conduce  to 
the  success  of  affairs.  Some  short  time  after,  he  n^urned  to  Sparta,  with- 
out any  marks  of  lienor  or  distinction,  extremely  incensed  tigainst  Agesi- 
laus, and  trusting  to  make  him  feel  his  resentment  very  sensibly. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sparta  he  seriously  resolved  to  execute  a  project, 
which  he  had  many  years  revolved  in  mind.  At  Sparta  there  were  only 
two  branches  of  the  posterity  of  Hercules,  which  had  a  right  to  the  throne- 
When  Lysander  had  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  power,  he  began  to  see 
with  pain  a  city,  whose  glory  had  been  so  muoh  augmented  by  his  exploits, 
under  the  government  of  princes  to  whom  he  was  inferior  neither  in  valor 
nor  birth ;  for  he  also  was  descended  from  Hercules.  He  therefore  sought 
means  to  deprive  those  two  houses  of  the  sole  succession  to  the  crown,  and 
to  extend  that  right  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Heraclidae,  even,  accord- 
ing to  some,  to  all  the  natives  of  Sparta ;  flattering  himself,  that  if  his 
design  took  effect,  no  Spartan  could  be  capable  of  disputing  that  honor 
with  him.  To  prepare  for  his  purpose,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  superstition. 
With  great  presents,  he  tempted  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  Delphos, 
Dodona,  and  Ammon,  though  inetTectually  the  first  time ;  and  the  last  even 
sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  accuse  him  of  sacrilege ;  but  he  extricated 
himself  from  that  affair  by  his  influence  and  address. 

It  was  necessary  to  set  other  engines  at  work.  A  woman  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus,  affirming  that  she  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  had  been  delivered 
some  years  before  of  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Silenus  was  given  ;  and 
the  great(^st  persons  of  that  nation  had  disputed  the  honor  of  educating  him. 
Lysander  procured  a  number  of  persons  of  note  to  circulate  the  report  of 
this  miraculous  birth.  Information  was  brought  from  Delphos  to  Sparta, 
and  industriously  circulated,  that  the  priests  of  the  temple  had  in  their 
custody  some  books  of  ancient  oracles,  which  they  kept  concealed  from  the 
world,  and  that  only  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  was  to  come  in  process  of  time, 
after  having  given  undoubted  proofs  of  his  birth,  was  to  take  and  carry 
them  away. 

All  this  being  premised,  Silenus  was  to  present  himself  to  the  priests, 
and  demand  those  oracles  as  the  son  of  Apollo  ;  and  the  priests,  who  were 
in  the  secret,  were  to  make  the  most  exact  inquiry  into  everything,  affecting 
great  difficulty,  and  asking  many  questions  for  the  full  proof  of  his  birth. 
At  length,  as  if  absolutely  convinced  that  Silenus  was  the  real  son  of 
Apollo,  they  were  to  deliver  the  books  to  him ;  after  which,  this  son  of 
Apollo  was  to  read  the  prophecies  contained  in  them,  in  the  presence  of  all ; 
and  particularly  that  which  imported,  "that  it  was  more  expedient  and 
advantageous  for  the  Spartans  to  elect  no  king  for  the  future,  but  the  most 
worthy  of  their  citizens."  Lysander  in  consequence  was  to  mount  the 
tribunal,  to  harangue  the  citizens,  and  induce  them  to  make  this  alteration. 

Cleon  of  Halicarnassus,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  had  composed  a  very 
eloquent  discourse  for  him  upon  this  subject,  which  he  had  committed  to 
memory. 

Silenus  grew  up,  and  repaired  to  Greece  to  play  his  part ;  when  Lysan- 
der had  the  mortification  to  see  his  piece  miscarry,  by  the  desertion  of  one 
of  his  principal  actors,  who  broke  his  word,  and  disappeared  at  the  very 
instant  it  was  to  have  been  performed.     Though  this  intrigue  bad  beiui 
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carried  on  a  great  while,  it  was  transacted  with  so  much  secrecy  that 
nothing  of  it  was  known  during  the  life  of  Lysander. 

SECTION   III. — ^EXPEDITION   OP   AGESILAUS   IN   ASIA. 

When  Tissaphernes  had  received  the  troops  assigned  him  by  the  king, 
and  drawn  together  all  his  forces,  he  sent  to  command  Agesilaus  to  retire 
out  of  Asia,  and  declared  war  against  him  in  case  of  refusal.  His  officers 
were  alarmed,  not  believing  him  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  great  army  of 
the  Persian  king.  For  himself,  he  heard  the  heralds  of  Tissaphernes  with  a 
gay  and  easy  countenance,  and  bade  them  tell  their  master,  that  he  was  under 
a  very  great  y)bligation  to  him  "  for  having  made  the  gods,  by  his  perjury, 
the  enemies  of  Persia,  and  the  friends  of  Greece."  To  deceive  Tissa- 
phernes,  he  made  a  feint  of  marching  into  Caria,  the  residence  of  that 
satrap ;  and,  when  the  latter  drew  thither  his  forces,  Agesilaus  turned 
suddenly  into  Phrygia,  where  he  took  many  towns  and  great  treasureSf 
which  he  distributed  among  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

In  the  spring  he  assembled  his  forces  at  Ephesus,  where  he  exercised 
them,  stimulating  them  by  proposing  prizes,  both  for  horse  and  foot. 

When  the  season  for  taking  the  field  returned,  Agesilaus  gave  out  that 
he  would  march  into  Lydia.  Tissaphernes,  who  was  not  willing  to  be 
deceived  a  second  time,  made  his  troops  march  directly  for  Caria;  not 
doubting  but  at  this  time  Agesilaus  would  turn  his  arms  that  way ;  the 
rather  because  it  was  natural,  as  he  wanted  cavalry,  to  endeavor  to  make 
a  rough  country  the  seat  of  action,  which  might  render  the  horse  of  an 
enemy  unserviceable.  But  Agesilaus  entered  Lydia,  and  approached 
Sardis.  Tissaphernes  hastened  thither  with  his  horse,  with  intent  to  relieve 
the  place.  Agesilaus,  knowing  that  his  infantry  could  not  yet  have  had 
time  to  arrive,  drew  up  his  army  for  battle  in  two  lines ;  the  first  he  formed 
of  his  squadrons,  whose  intervals  he  filled  up  with  platoons  of  the  light- 
armed  foot,  and  ordered  them  to  begin  the  charge ;  whilst  he  followed  with 
the  second  line,  composed  of  his  heavy-armed  infantry.  The  barbarians 
did  not  sustain  the  first  shock,  but  took  to  their  heels  immediately.  The 
Greeks  pursued  them,  and  foroed  their  camp,  where  they  made  a  great 
slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  booty. 

After  this  bAttie  the  troops  of  Agesilaus  were  at  entire  liberty  to  ravage 
the  whole  country  of  the  Great  King,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  that  prince  inflict  an  exemplary  punishment  upon  Tissapher- 
nes.  The  king  had  already  received  abundance  of  complaints  against  his 
conduct.  Upon  this  occasion  he  was  accused  of  treason,  as  not  having 
done  his  duty  in  the  battle.  Queen  Parysatis,  always  actuated  by  revenge 
against  those  who  had  any  share  in  the  death  of  her  son  Cyrus,  contributed 
to  the  death  of  Tissaphernes,  by  aggravating  the  charges  against  him ;  for 
she  had  been  entirely  restored  to  favor  by  the  king  her  son. 

As  Tissaphernes  had  great  authority  in  Asia,  the  king  was  afraid  to 
attack  him  openly,  but  thought  it  necessary  to  take  precautions,  to  secure 
80  powerful  an  officer.  He  charged  Tithraustes  with  that  commission,  and 
gave  him  two  letters  at  the  same  time.  The  first  was  for  Tissaphernes, 
and  contained  the  king's  orders  in  regard  to  the  war  with  the  Greeks,  with 
full  power  to  act  as  was  requisite.  The  second  was  addressed  to  Arisus, 
governor  of  Larissa ;  Ipiy  which  the  kin^  cpmmanded  him  to  assist  Ti« 
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thraustes  with  his  advice  and  all  his  forces  in  seizing  Tissaphernes.  He 
lost  no  time,  and  sent  to  desire  Tissaphernes  would  come  to  him,  that  they 
might  confer  together  upon  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Tis- 
saphernes, who  suspected  nothing,  went  to  him  with  only  a  guard  of  300 
men.  Whilst  he  was  in  a  bath,  without  sabre  or  other  arms,  he  was  seized, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  Tithraustes,  who  caused  his  head  to  be  struck 
off,  and  sent  it  immediately  to  Persia.  The  king  gave  it  to  Parysatis — an 
agreeable  present  to  a  princess  of  her  vindictive  temper. 

Tithraustes  had  a  third  writing  from  the  king,  whereby  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  armies  in  the  room  of  Tissaphernes.  Having  executed 
his  commission,  he  sent  great  presents  to  Agesilaus ;  and  ordered  him  to  be 
told  that  the  cause  of  the  war  being  removed,  tJie  king  of  Persia  consented 
that  the  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  paying  him  the  customary 
tribute,  provided  he  would  withdraw  his  troops,  and  return  into  Greece. 
Agesilaus  replied  that  he  would  conclude  nothing  without  the  orders  of 
Sparta.  However,  as  he  was  not  unwilling  to  satisfy  Tithraustes  by 
removing  out  of  his  province,  and  to  express  his  gratitude  to  him  for  having 
punished  the  common  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  he  marched  into  Phrygia,  the 
province  of  Pharnabazus.  Tithraustes  had  himself  proposed  that  expedi- 
tion to  him,  and  paid  him  30  talents  for  the  charges  of  his  journey. 

Upon  his  march,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  magistrates  of  Sparta, 
with  orders  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  naval  army,  and  power 
to  depute  whom  he  thought  fit  in  his  stead.  By  these  new  powers,  he  saw 
himself  absolute  commander  of  all  the  troops  of  that  state  in  Asia,  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Sparta  till  then  had  never  done  the  honor  to  any  of  her 
generals,  to  confide  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  command  of  the  armies  by 
sea  and  land. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  appoint  Pisander  his  lieutenant  in  the  fleet ; 
in  which  he  seemed  to  have  committed  a  considerable  fault;  because, 
having  about  him  many  more  experienced  captains,  to  do  honor  to  an  ally, 
and  to  please  his  wife,  who  was  the  sister  of  Pisander,  he  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  that  employment  being  much  above  his 
abilities,  though  he  was  not  without  merit. 

Agesilaus  continued  with  his  army  in  Phrygia,  upon  the  territories  of 
Pharnabazus,  where  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  amassed  great 
sums  of  money.  Thence  advancing  as  far  as  Paphlagonia,  he  made  an 
alliance  with  king  Cotis,  who  passionately  desired  his  amity,  from  the 
opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  faith  and  other  virtues.  The  samo 
motive  had  already  induced  Spithridates,  one  of  the  king's  principal  oflicers 
to  quit  the  service  of  Pharnabazus,  and  to  go  over  to  Agesilaus,  lo  whom, 
since  his  revolt,  he  had  rendered  great  service ;  for  he  had  a  great  body 
of  troops,  and  was  very  brave.  This  officer,  having  entered  Phrygia,  had 
laid  waste  the  whole  country  under  Pharnabazus,  who  never  dared  to  ap- 
pear in  the  field  against  him,  nor  even  trust  himself  to  his  fortresses  ;  but 
carrying  away  whatever  was  most  valuable,  he  kept  flying  before  him, 
changing  his  camp  every  day.  Spithridates  at  length,  taking  with  him 
some  Spartan  troops,  with  Herippidas,  (the  chief  of  the  new  council  of  30 
sent  by  the  republic  to  Agesilaus  the  second  year,)  attacked  him  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  he  made  himself  master  of  his  camp,  and  of  its  rich  spoils. 
Herippidas  forced  even  the  soldiers  of  Spithridates  to  restore  what  they 
had  taken  of  the  booty,  and  by  searching  them  with  an  unseasonable  seve- 
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rity,  affronted  Spithridates  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  withdrew  to  Sardis 
with  his  Paphlagonians.  It  is  said,  that  in  this  whole  expedition  nothing  so 
affected  Agesilaus  as  the  retreat  of  Spithridates.  For,  besides  being  very 
sorry  for  the  loss  of  so  good  an  officer  and  so  good  troops,  he  apprehend^ 
being  reproached  with  avarice. 

Some  time  after,  Phamabazus,  who  saw  his  whole  country  ravaged,  de- 
manded an  interview  with  Agesilaus,  which  was  negotiated  by  a  common 
friend  of  them  both.  Agesilaus  arrived  first  with  his  friends  at  the  place 
agreed  on ;  and  while  waiting  for  Phamabazus,  sat  down  upon  the  turf 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  When  Phamabazus  arrived,  his  people  spread 
skins  upon  the  ground  of  exceeding  softness  from  the  length  of  their  hair, 
with  rich  carpets  and  magnificent  cushions.  But  when  he  saw  Agesilaus 
sitting  upon  the  ground,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  effeminacy,  and  sat  down 
0.1so  upon  the  grass.  On  this  occasion  the  Persian  pride  was  seen  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Spartan  simplicity. 

After  reciprocal  salutations,  Phamabazus  recounted  the  favors  he  had 
done  the  Lacedaemonians,  and,  having  shown  that  there  was  no  just  cause 
to  attack  him,  and  promised  that  in  case  the  king  should  subject  him  to  a 
successor,  he  would  desert  his  party,  and  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Persian  supremacy,  he  induced  Agesilaus  to  with- 
draw from  his  government. 

SECTION  IV. — ^AGESILAUS  RECALLED  BY  THE  EFHOBI  TO  DEFEND   HIS  COUNTRY. 

[A.  M.  3610.]  Agesilaus  had  been  two  years  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  had  already  made  the  most  remote  provinces  of  Asia  tremble  at  his 
name,  and  resound  with  the  fame  of  his  wisdom,  disinterestedness,  modera- 
tion, intrepid  valor,  and  invincible  patience.  Deputies  from  all  parts  were 
sent  by  the  people  to  form  alliances  with  him,  and  his  army  incrcaspd 
every  day  by  the  troops  of  the  barbarians  that  came  to  join  him.  All  Asia 
was  already  in  motion,  and  most  of  the  provinces  ready  to  revolt.  Agesi- 
laus had  restored  tranquillity  in  all  the  cities,  had  reinstated  them  in  the 
possession  of  their  liberty  under  reasonable  modifications,  not  only  without 
shedding  of  blood,  but  without  evon  banishing  a  single  person.  He  had 
also  formed  the  design  of  attacking  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  heart  of  his 
dominions,  to  put  him  in  fear  of  his  own  person,  and  to  keep  him  so  em- 
ployed, as  to  make  it  impracticable  for  him  to  embroil  Greece,  by  corrupting 
the  orators  and  persons  of  authority  with  presents. 

Tithraustes,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Asir,  seeing  the  tendency 
of  the  designs  of  Agesilaus,  and  desiring  to  prv^vent  their  effects,  had  sent 
Timocrates  of  Rhodes  into  Greece,  with  great  sums  of  money,  to  corrupt 
the  principal  persons,  and  by  their  means  occasion  revolts  against  Sparta. 
He  knew  that  the  haughtiness  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (for  all  their  generals 
did  not  resemble  Agesilaus)  had  universally  disgusted  the  people,  and 
excited  a  jealousy  that  waited  only  an  occasion  to  break  out  against  them. 
Tithraustes  therefore  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  draw  off  the  allies  from 
their  party.  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  entered  into  his  measures :  the  deputy 
did  not  go  to  Athens.  These  three  cities  made  a  league  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  on  their  side  prepared  vigorously  for  the  war.  The  The- 
bans  at  the  same  time  sent  deputies  to  the  Athenians,  to  implore  aid. 

Thrasybulus,  whom  the  Thebans  had  supplied  with  arms  and  money, 
when  he  urdertook  the  re-establishment  of  the  Athenian  liberty,  seconded 
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their  demand  with  great  vigor,  and  the  aid  was  unaninK)U8ly  resolved. 
The  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  took  tlie  field  without  loss  of  time,  and 
entered  Phocis.  Lysander  wrote  to  Pausanias,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
two  armies,  to  give  him  notice  to  march  early  the  next  day  to  Haliartus, 
which  he  designed  to  besiege,  and  that  he  should  be  there  himself  at  sun- 
rise. The  letter  was  intercepted.  Lysander  having  waited  his  coming 
up  a  great  while,  was  obliged  to  engage,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
Pausanias  received  this  bad  news  on  his  way,  but  continued  his  march  to 
Haliartus,  and  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  upon  a  second  battle. 
tie  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  it,  and  contented  himself  with  making 
a  truce,  to  remove  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen.  Upon  his  return  to 
Sparta,  he  was  cited  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct ;  and,  refusing  to 
appear,  was  condemned  to  die.  He  avoided  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
by  flight,  and  retired  to  Tegsea,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
under  the  protection  of  Minerva,  and  died  of  disease. 

Lysander's  poverty  having  been  discovered  aAer  his  death,  did  great 
honor  to  his  memory ;  when  it  was  known,  that  of  all  the  gold  and  richea 
which  had  passed  through  his  hands,  he  had  made  no  manner  of  advantage 
for  the  enriching  of  his  house. 

Some  days  before  his  death,  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Sparta  had 
contracted  themselves  to  his  two  daughters ;  but  when  they  knew  on  what 
condition  he  had  lefl  his  affairs,  they  refused  to  marry  them.  The  republic 
did  not  suffer  such  baseness  to  go  unpunished,  nor  permit  Lysander's  pov- 
erty, the  strongest  proof  of  his  virtue,  to  be  treated  as  an  obstacle  to  an 
alliance  with  his  family.  They  were  fined  in  a  great  sum,  and  publicly 
disgraced. 

When  Agesilaus  was  upon  the  point  of  leading  his  troops  into  Persia,  the 
Spartan  Epicydidas,  arrived  to  let  him  know  that  Sparta  was  threatened 
with  a  furious  war ;  that  the  Ephori  ordered  him  to  return  immediately  for 
the  defence  of  his  country.  Agesilaus  immediately  returned  this  answer 
to  the  Ephori :  "  Agesilaus  to  the  Ephori,  greeting.  We  have  reduced 
part  of  Asia,  put  the  barbarians  to  flight,  and  made  great  preparations  for 
war  in  Ionia ;  but  as  you  order  me  to  return,  I  am  not  far  behind  this  letter, 
and  would  anticipate  it  if  possible.  I  received  the  command  not  for  my- 
self, but  my  country  and  its  allies.  I  know  that  a  general  does  not  deserve, 
nor  really  fulfil,  the  duties  of  that  name,  but  when  he  suffers  himself  to 
be  guided  by  the  laws  and  the  Ephori,  and  obeys  the  magistrates." 

This  ready  obedience  of  Agesilaus  has  been  much  admired,  and  not 
without  reason.  A  victorious  prince,  ready  to  enter  the  enemy's  country, 
and  to  attack  the  king  of  Persia  on  his  throne,  almost  assured  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  on  the  first  order  of  the  Ephori  renounces  these  exalted 
expectations.  He  demonstrates  tlie  truth  of  what  was  said,  <'  That  at 
Sparta  the  laws  ruled  men,  and  not  men  the  laws." 

On  his  departure  he  said,  '*  That  30,000  of  the  king's  archers  drove  him 
out  of  Asia  ;"  alluding  to  a  species  of  Persian  coin,  which  had  on  one  side 
the  figure  of  an  archer,  80,000  of  which  had  been  distributed  in  Greece, 
to  corrupt  the  orators  and  leading  men. 

Agesilaus,  in  quitting  Asia,  where  he  was  regretted  as  the  common 
father  of  the  people,  appointed  Euxenes  his  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  4,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Xenophon  went  with  him.  He  left 
«t  Ephesu*,  with  Mc^aby^Uii  the  guardi^  of  Piaaa's  tejnpl^,  half  the  gold 
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be  had  brought  with  him  from  his  expedition  with  Cyrus,  to  keep  it  in  trust, 
and  in  case  of  death,  to  consecrate  it  to  the  goddess. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Laccdtemonians  had  raised  an  army,  and  given 
the  command  of  it  to  Aristodemus,  tutor  to  king  Agesipolis,  then  an  infant. 
Their  enemies  assembled  to  concert  tiie  operations  of  the  war.  TiinolauK, 
of  Corinth,  said  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  like  a  river  that  grew  larger 
as  it  was  removed  from  its  source  ;  or  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  it  is  easy  to 
destroy  in  their  hive,  but  when  suGTered  to  disperse,  they  become  formida- 
ble. He,  therefore,  advised  to  attack  them  in  their  capital,  which  was  ap- 
proved and  resolved.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  give  them  time. 
They  took  the  field,  and  found  the  enemy  near  Nemea,  a  city  not  far  from 
Corinth,  where  a  severe  battle  ensued.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  tne  ad- 
vantage, which  was  very  considerable.  Agesilaus  having  received  this 
news  at  Amphipolis,  sent  it  directly  to  the  cities  of  Asia  for  their  encour- 
agement, and  to  give  them  hopes  of  his  speedy  return. 

When  the  approach  of  Agesilaus  was  known  at  Sparta,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians that  remained  in  the  city,  to  do  him  honor  for  ready  obedience  to 
their  orders,  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all 
young  persons  who  were  willing  to  aid  their  king,  might  come  and  enlist 
themselves  for  that  purpose.  Not  one  of  them  failed  to  enter  himself 
immediately. 

About  the  same  time,  the  two  fleets  came  up  with  each  other  near  Cnidos, 
a  city  of  Caria.  That  of  the  Lacedasmonians  was  commanded  by  Pisan- 
der,  the  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus,  and  that  of  the  Persians  by  Pharna- 
bazus,  and  Conon,  the  Athenian.  The  latter,  observing  that  the  king  of 
Persians  supplies  came  slowly,  and  occusioned  the  loss  of  many  opportuni- 
ties, had  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  court,  to  solicit  assistance  of  the 
king.  He  made  such  representations  to  the  king  of  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
that  he  obtained  all  he  wished,  and  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet.  It  con- 
sisted  of  more  than  90  galleys,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  somewhat  less. 
They  met  near  Cnidos,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor.  Pisander,  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  behaved  with  great  valor,  and  hud  at  first  some  advantage ;  but 
the  battle  growing  warm,  and  the  allies  of  Sparta  betaking  themselves  to 
flight,  he  could  not  resolve  to  follow  them,  and  died,  sword  in  hand.  Conon 
took  50  galleys,  and  the  rest  escaped  to  Cnidos.  The  consequence  of  this 
victory  was  the  revolt  of  almost  all  the  allies  of  Sparta ;  several  of  whom 
declared  for  the  Athenians,  and  the  rest  resumed  their  ancient  liberty. 
After  this  battle  the  affairs  of  the  Lacedaemonians  daily  declined.  All  their 
actions  in  Asia  were  no  more  than  the  feeble  efibrts  of  an  expiring  power, 
till  the  defeats  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  completed  their  downfall. 

Agesilaus  was  in  Boeotia,  and  on  the  point  of  giving  battle,  when  this 
unfavorable  news  was  brought  him.  Apprehending  that  it  might  discour- 
age his  troops,  he  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  the  army  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  gained  a  considerable  victory  at  sea ;  and  appearing  in  publio 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  he  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  good  news,  and  sent  part  of  it  in  presents  to  his  officers.  The 
two  armies,  almost  equal  in  strength,  were  in  view  of  each  other  upon  the 
plains  of  Coronaea,  when  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  Agesilaus  gave 
the  lefl  wing  to  the  Orchomenians,  and  took  the  right  himself.  On  the 
^her  side,  the  Thebans  were  upon  the  right,  and  the  Argives  on  the  lefl:. 
^^onopbon  says  that  this  wa$  the  most  furious  battle  in  his  time ;  and  he 
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maj  be  believed,  as  he  was  present,  and  fought  near  the  person  of 
Agesilaus. 

At  the  first  charge,  the  Thebans  routed  the  Orchomenians,  and  Agesilaus 
the  Argives.  The  victorious  Thebans  turned  to  protect  their  defeated  left 
wing,  and  with  it  to  retire  to  Helicon.  Agesilaus,  had  he  waited  to  attack 
their  rear,  would  have  gained  a  signal  victory ;  but  he  preferred  to  meet 
chem  in  front.  The  engagement  was  sharp  and  sanguinary.  Agesilaus 
was  severely  wounded,  and  hb  life  was  only  saved  by  the  eztraordinary 
valor  of  the  50  young  Spartans  sent  him  by  the  city.  The  Lacedsemo- 
nians  were  at  length  obliged  to  open  their  phalanx,  and  to  let  the  Thebans 
pass. 

Agesilaus,  though  very  much  weakened  by  his  wounds,  would  not  retire 
to  his  tent  till  he  had  been  carried  to  the  place  where  his  phalanx  was 
drawn  up,  and  had  seen  all  the  dead  bodies  reiTH)ved  upon  their  own  arms. 
He  was  informed  there,  that  many  of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Itoniensis,  not  very  distant  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
asked  what  he  would  have  done  with  them.  As  he  was  full  of  veneration 
for  the  gods,  he  gave  orders  to  let  them  go,  and  even  sent  a  guard  to  escort 
them  in  safety  wherever  they  thought  proper. 

The  next  morning,  Agesilaus,  to  try  whether  the  Thebans  would  have 
courage  to  renew  the  battle,  commanded  his  troops  to  crown  themselves 
with  flowers,  and  the  music  of  the  army  to  play,  while  a  trophy  was  erected 
in  honor  of  his  victory.  At  the  same  instant,  the  enemy  sent  heralds  to 
demand  permission  to  bury  their  dead,  which  he  granted,  with  a  truce  ;  and 
having  thus  confirmed  his  victory,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  Del- 
phos,  where  the  Pythian  games  were  then  celebrated. 

SECTION  V. — AGESILAUS  RETURNS  VICTORIOUS  TO  SPARTA. — ^A  PEACE,  SHAKE- 

FUL   TO   THE   GREEKS,   CONCLUDED. 

After  the  festival,  Agesilaus  returned  to  Sparta.  His  citizens  received 
him  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  sincere  joy,  and  beheld  with  admiration 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  frugality  of  his  life. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Lysander,  he  discovered  the  conspiracy  of 
that  great  captain  against  the  kings.  Upon  some  affairs  relating  to 
the  government,  Agesilaus  went  to  the  house  to  consult  his  papers.  In 
running  them  over,  he  found  the  sheets  which  contained  the  harangue 
of  Cleon,  prepared  to  recommend  the  new  method  of  electing  kings.  On 
perusing  it,  he  went  away  abruptly  to  communicate  that  oration  to  the 
citizens,  and  let  them  see  what  the  character  of  Lysander  was.  But 
Lacratidas,  who  was  president  of  the  Ephori,  interposed,  by  telling  him 
that  it  was  necessary  to  bury  the  harangue  with  him,  as  a  production  of 
dangerous  tendency,  from  the  great  art  with  which  it  was  composed,  and 
the  force  of  persuasion  that  prevailed  in  it.  Agesilaus  assented,  and  the 
piece  was  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Teleutias,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side,  was,  through  his  influence, 
declared  admiral  of  the  fleef.  Agesilaus  soon  afler  set  out  to  besiege 
Corinth,  and  took  the  long  walls,  whilst  his  brother  Teleutias  attacked  the 
city  by  sea. 

[A.  M.  3611.]  Phamabazus  and  Conon  having^  made  themselves  mas- 
ters at  sea,  ravaged  the  whole  coast  of  Laconia.  That  satrap,  returning  to 
^is  government  of  Phrygia,  left  Conon  the  command  of  the  naval  army, 
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with  very  considerable  sums  for  the  re-establishment  of  Athens.  Conon, 
crowned  with  glory,  repaired  thither,  where  he  was  received  with  universal 
applause.  His  grief  was  great  at  beholding  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
city,  but  he  fell  immediately  to  work  to  repair  it,  employing,  besides  ma- 
sons and  the  usual  artisans,  the  soldiers,  mariners,  citizens,  allies,  in  a 
word,  all  that  were  well  inclined  to  Athens.  Seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Thebans,  Conon  soon  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens,  restored  the  city  to  its 
ancient  splendor,  and  rendered  it  more  formidable  than  ever  to  its  enemies. 
Having  offered  to  the  gods  a  whole  hecatomb,  a  sacrifice  of  100  oxen,  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  re-establishment  of  Athens,  he  made  a  feast,  to  which 
a-ll  the  citizens  were  invited. 

Sparta,  looking  upon  the  pwer  of  its  ancient  rival  as  her  own  ruin,  took 
the  mean  resolution  of  avenging  itself  at  once  upon  Athens,  and  Conon,  her 
restorer,  by  making  peace  with  Persia.  With  this  view,  Antalcides  was 
sent  to  Tiribazus.  His  commission  consisted  of  two  principal  articles. 
The  first  was  to  accuse  Conon  to  that  satrap  of  having  defrauded  the  king 
of  the  money,  which  he  had  employed  in  the  re-establishment  of  Athens ; 
and  of  having  formed  the  design  of  depriving  the  Persians  of  iEolia  and 
Ionia.  By  the  second,  he  had  orders  to  make  the  most  advantageous  pro- 
posals to  Tiribazus,  and  only  to  stipulate  that  all  the  islands  and  cities  out 
of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  laws  and  liberty.  The  Lacedaemonians  thus 
gave  up  to  the  king,  with  the  utmost  baseness,  all  the  Greeks  settled  in 
Asia,  for  whose  liberty  Agesilaus  had  so  long  fought.  He  had  no  share  in 
this  infamous  negotiation ;  the  whole  reproach  of  which  ought  to  fall  on 
AntaJoides,  who  hastened  the  peace  because  the  war  augmented  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  enemy  Agesilaus. 

The  most  considerable  cities  of  Greece  had  sent  deputies  at  the  same 
time  to  Tiribazus;  and  Conon  was  at  the  head  of  those  from  Athens. 
They  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  such  proposals,  as  they  saw,  uot  only 
the  Greeks  in  Asia,  but  also  themselves,  exposed  by  this  treaty :  the  Athe- 
nians, to  the  loss  of  the  isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros ;  the  Thebans, 
to  abandon  the  cities  of  BoBotia,  which  would  thereby  regain  their  inde- 
pendence; and  the  Argives,  to  renounce  Corinth.  The  deputies,  therefore, 
withdrew,  without  concluding  any  thing. 

Tiribazus  seized  and  imprisoned  Conon.  Not  daring  to  declare  openly 
for  the  Lacedsemonians,  without  an  express  order  to  that  purpose,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  supplying  them  privately  with  considerable  sums  of 
money  for  fitting  out  a  fleet,  that  the  other  cities  of  Greece  might  not  be  in 
a  condition  to  oppose  them.  He  then  set  out  directly  for  the  court  to  give 
the  king  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  negotiation.  That  prince  directed 
him  to  efiect  its  completion.  Tiribazus  also  laid  before  him  the  accusation 
of  Conon  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Some  authors  have  written  that  he  was 
executed  by  the  king's  order.  The  silence  of  Xenophon,  who  was  his  co- 
temporary,  makes  it  doubtful. 

While  this  treaty  was  negotiating,  several  inconsiderable  actions  passed 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians.  It  was  also  at  the  same  time 
that  Evagoras  extended  his  conquest  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Tiribazus,  upon  his  return,  summoned  the  deputies  of  the  Grecian  cities 
to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  treaty.  It  imported  that  all  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia  should  remain  dependent  on  the  king,  and  that  the  rest  should 
have  full  possession  of  their  liberty.     The  king  farther  reserved  to  himself 
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the  isles  of  Cyprus  and  Clazomens,  and  left  those  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and 
Imbros,  to  the  Athenians.  By  the  same  treaty  he  engaged  to  join  with 
such  states  as  acceded  to  it,  in  order  to  make  war  by  sea  and  land  against 
all  that  should  refuse  to  agree  to  it.  We  have  already  said  that  it  was 
Sparta  itself  who  had  proposed  these  conditions. 

The  other  cities  of  Greece  rejected  so  infamous  a  treaty  with  horror- 
Howe  vcr,  as  they  were  exhausted  by  domestic  divisions,  and  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  a  war  against  so  powerful  a  prince,  they  were  obliged  to 
comply  with  it ;  except  the  Thebans,  who  had  the  courage  to  oppose  it 
openly  at  first,  but  were  at  length  reduced  to  accept  it  with  the  others,  by 
whom  they  found  themselves  universally  abandoned. 

Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  jealousy  and  divisions  which  armed  the  Gre- 
cian cities  against  each  other ;  invincible  by  arms,  but  not  by  the  gold  of 
the  Persians ;  so  remote  were  they,  in  this  respect,  from  the  character  of 
their  forefathers. 

SECTION  VI. WAR  OF  ARTAXERXES  AGAINST  EVAGORAS. — TIRIBAZUS  FALSBLT 

ACCUSED. — ^HIS   ACCUSER   PUNISHED. 

Artaxerxes,  freed  from  the  war  with  the  Greeks,  applied  himself  to  that 
of  Cyprus,  which  had  lasted  several  years,  but  had  been  carried  on  with 
little  vigor. 

Evagoras  reigned  at  that  time  in  Salamis,  the  capital  of  Cyprus.  He 
was  descended  from  Teucer,  of  Salamis,  who,  at  his  return  from  Troy, 
built  this  city.  His  descendants  had  reigned  there  from  that  time ;  but  a 
stranger  from  Phcenicia,  having  dispossessed  the  lawful  king,  had  taken  hia 
place,  and  to  maintain  himself,  had  filled  the  city  with  barbarians,  and  sub- 
jected the  island  to  Persia. 

Under  this  tyrant  Evagoras  was  born,  and  carefully  educated.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  beauty  and  strength,  and  still  more  by  the  modesty 
and  innocence  of  his  manners.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  the  greatest  vir- 
tues shone  forth  in  him.  One  of  the  principal  citizens  murdered  the  per- 
son upon  the  throne,  and  intended  to  murder  Evagoras,  in  order  to  secure 
the  crown  to  himself;  but  that  prince  escaping,  retired  to  Soli,  a  city  of 
Cilicia.  His  banishment  gave  him  new  vigor.  Attended  only  by  60  fol. 
lowers,  he  returned  to  Salamis,  and  expelled  the  usurper,  though  support- 
ed by  protection  of  the  king  of  Persia.  Having  re-established  himself 
in  Salamis,  he  soon  rendered  his  kingdom  very  flourishing,  by  relieving 
his  subjects,  and  by  governing  them  with  justice,  moderation,  and  benevo. 
lence. 

[A.  M.  3599.]  He  was  already  very  powerful,  and  had  acquired  great 
reputation,  when  Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  afler  his  defeat  at  Mgospty^ 
tamos,  took  refuge  with  him.  The  resemblance  of  their  manners  and  sen- 
timents soon  made  them  contract  a  strict  amity,  which  continued  through  life. 
Conon  possessed  great  influence  at  the  king  of  Persia's  court,  which  he 
[A.  M.  3605.]  employed  with  that  prince,  by  the  means  of  Ctesias,  his 
physician,  to  accommodate  his  differences  with  Evagoras. 

Evagoras  and  Conon  engaged  in  the  great  design  of  reducing  the  power 
of  Sparta.  They  were  both  citizens  of  Athens,  the  latter  by  birth,  the  for- 
mer  by  right  of  adoption.  Evagoras  contributed  not  a  little,  by  his  repre- 
sentations to  the  satraps  of  Asia,  and  his  influence  with  the  king  of  Persia, 
to  Conon's  being  appointed  general  of  his  fleet.     The  celebrated  victory 
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[A.  M.  3610.]    over  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Cnidos  was  the  consequence 
which  gave  the  mortal  wound  to  that  republic. 

The  Athenians,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  Evagoras  and  Conon 
had  rendered  them,  erected  statues  in  honor  of  them. 

Evagoras,  extending  his  conquests,  endeavored  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  whole  island.  The  Cypriots  had  recourse  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
That  prince,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  Evagoras,  promised  them 
support,  without,  however,  declaring  openly  against  Evagoras. 

Being  employed  elsewhere,  he  could  not  keep  his  word  with  them  as 
soon  as  he  had  expected.  The  war  of  Cyprus  continued  six  years,  and  the 
success  with  which  Evagoras  supported  it  against  the  great  king,  ought  to 
[A.M.  3614.]  have  banished  from  the  Greeks  all  terror  of  the  Persian  name. 
The  succors,  indeed,  sent  by  Artaxerxes,  were  very  inconsiderable  for 
[A.  M.  3618.]  several  years.  But  when  he  disengaged  himself  from  the 
Greeks,  he  attacked  Evagoras  with  all  his  forces. 

The  army  by  land,  commanded  by  Orontes,  his  son-in-law,  consisted  of 
800,000  men,  and  the  fleet  of  300  galleys ;  of  which  Tiribazus  was  admi- 
ral ;  Gaos,  his  son-in-law,  commanded  under  him.  Evagoras,  on  his  side, 
assembled  as  many  troops  and  ships  as  he  could  ;  but  they  were  a  handful 
in  comparison  with  the  Persians.  He  had  only  90  galleys,  and  his  army 
scarcely  amounted  to  20,000  men.  As  he  had  abundance  of  light  vessels, 
he  laid  snares  for  those  that  carried  the  provisions  of  the  enemy,  of  which 
he  sunk  a  great  number,  took  many,  and  prevented  the  rest  from  arriving ; 
which  occasioned  a  famine  among  the  Persians,  attended  with  violent  sedi- 
lions,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  coming  of  fresh  convoys  from 
Cilicia.  Evagoras  strengthened  his  fleet  with  60  galleys  which  he  built, 
and  50  sent  him  by  Achoris,  king  of  Egypt,  with  all  the  money  and  corn 
he  could  have  occasion  for. 

Evagoras,  with  his  land  forces,  attacked  a  part  of  the  enemy's  army, 
separate  from  the  rest,  and  entirely  routed  it.  This  action  was  followed  by 
another  at  sea,  in  which  the  Persians  were  worsted  for  some  time,  till  ani- 
mated by  the  remonstrances  of  their  admiral,  they  resumed  courage,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Salamis  was  immediately  besieged  by  sea 
and  land.  Evagoras,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  city  to  his  son,  Pythagoras, 
quitted  it  in  the  night  with  ten  galleys,  and  sailed  for  Egypt,  to  engage  the 
king  to  support  him  vigorously  against  the  common  enemy.  He  did  not 
obtain  all  the  aid  he  expected.  At  his  return,  he  found  the  city  in  exceed- 
ing distress;  and  finding  himself  without  resource  or  hope,  he  was  obliged 
to  capitulate.  The  proposals  made  to  him  were,  that  he  should  abandon 
all  the  cities  of  Cyprus  except  Salamis,  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  king,  and  remain  in  obedience  to  him,  as  a  servant  to  a  master.  He 
accepted  the  other  conditions,  but  would  never  comply  with  the  last,  and 
persisted  in  declaring  that  he  could  only  treat  as  a  king  with  a  king.  Tiri- 
bazus, who  commanded  the  siege,  would  abate  nothing  of  his  pretensions. 

Orontes,  the  other  general,  jealous  of  his  colleague's  glory,  had  written 
secretly  to  court  against  him,  accusing  him,  among  other  things,  of  forming 
designs  against  the  king,  and  strengthened  his  accusation  from  his  continu- 
ing to  hold  a  secret  intelligence  witli  the  Lacedaemonians.  Artaxerxes 
immediately  dispatched  orders  to  Orontes  to  seize  Tiribazus,  and  send  him 
to  court  in  chains,  which  was  instantly  put  in  execution.     Tiribazus,  upon 
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his  arrival,  demanded  to  be  brought  to  a  trial  in  form.     The  king  had  no 
leisure  at  that  time  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair. 

Omntes,  seeing  that  the  besieged  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  army,  discontented  with  the  removal  of  Tiribazus,  quitted 
the  service,  was  afraid  that  affairs  would  take  a  bad  turn  with  regard  to 
him.  He  therefore  caused  Evagoias  to  be  spoken  to  privately ;  the  nego- 
tiation was  resumed  ;  the  offers  made  at  first  by  the  latter  were  accepted  ; 
and  the  mortifying  article  of  the  treaty  retrenched.  The  siege  was  raised 
[A.  M.  3619.]  in  consequence.  Evagoras  continued  king  of  Salamis 
only,  and  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

It  appears  that  this  prince  lived  twelve  or  thirteen  years  afler  the  con. 
elusion  of  the  treaty,  for  his  death  is  dated  in  the  year  of  the  world  3632. 
His  old  age  was  attended  with  a  happiness  and  tranquillity  never  interrupted 
with  sickness  or  disease,  the  usual  effect  of  a  sober  and  temperate  life. 
Nicocles,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him,  and  inherited  his  virtues  as  well 
as  throne.  He  celebrated  his  funeral  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  Iso- 
crates  composed  a  discourse,  entitled  Evagoras,  which  served  for  his  funeral 
oration.  It  contains  a  lofly  eulogy  upon  his  character  as  a  man  and  a 
sovereign. 

TRIAL   OF   TIRIBAZTJS. 

Tiribazus  had  been  sent  to  court  in  chains.  Gaos,  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
apprehending  that  Artaxerxes  would  involve  him  in  the  affair  with  his 
father-in-law,  openly  revolted.  He  was  very  well  beloved  by  the  soldiers, 
and  the  officers  of  the  fleet.  Without  loss  of  time  he  sent  deputies  to 
Achoris  king  of  Egypt,  and  concluded  a  league  with  him  against  the  king 
of  Persia.  On  the  other  side,  he  warmly  solicited  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
come  into  that  league,  with  assurances  of  making  them  masters  of  all 
Greece.  They  hearkened  favorably  to  these  proposals,  and  embraced  with 
joy  this  occasion  of  taking  arms  against  Artaxerxes ;  the  rather  because 
the  peace  which  they  had  a  short  lime  before  concluded  with  him,  by  which 
they  had  given  up  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  had  covered  them  with  shame. 

As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Cyprus,  he  attended 
to  the  the  affair  of  Tiribazus.  He  appointed  as  commissioners,  three  of 
the  greatest  noblemen  of  Persia,  of  distinguished  probity  and  high  reputation. 
The  charge  underwent  examination.  For  so  considerable  a  crime  as  that 
of  having  conspired  against  the  king's  person,  no  otlier  proofs  were  pro- 
duced than  the  letter  of  Orontes.  Orontes  was  in  hopes,  from  his  credit  at 
court,  that  upon  the  memorial  sent  by  him,  the  accused  would  have  been 
condemned  without  farther  examination.  But  this  was  not  th^  custom 
with  the  Persians.  By  an  anciently  established  regulation,  to  wliich  they 
had  a  right  by  birth,  no  person  was  ever  to  be  condemned,  without  being 
first  heard  and  confronted  with  his  accusers.  This  was  granted  to  Tiriba- 
zus, who  answered  to  all  the  articles  of  the  letter.  Having  distinctly 
refuted  every  charge,  and  concluded  the  defence  by  recounting  his  long 
services  to  the  king,  he  was  unanimously  declared  innocent.  The  king 
restored  him  to  favor,  and  directed  his  indignation  against  Orontes. 

SECTION   VIT. — THE   EXPEDITION   OF  ARTAXERXES   AGAINST   THE   CADUCIANS. 

HISTORY   OF   DATAMES   THE   CARIAN. 

When  Artaxerxes  had  terminated  the  Cyprian  war,  he  entered  upoo 
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another  against  the  Caducians.  They  inhabited  part  of  the  mountains 
situated  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas  in  the  north  of  Media.  The 
soil  there  is  so  ill  adapted  for  cultivation,  that  no  com  is  sown  upon  it. 
The  people  subsisted  alm«%t  entirely  upon  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits 
of  that  kind.  Inured  from  their  infancy  to  a  hard  life,  they  lightly  esteemed 
dangers  and  fatigues,  and  for  that  reason  made  excellent  soldiers.  The 
king  marched  against  them  in  person,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  300,000 
foot,  and  10,000  horse.     Tiribazus  was  with  him  in  this  expedition. 

Artaxerxes  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  country,  when  his  army  sufiered 
extremely  by  famine.  The  troops  could  find  nothing  to  subsist  upon ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  provisions  from  other  places,  the  ways  being 
impracticable.  The  whole  camp  were  reduced  to  eat  their  ^asts  of  bur. 
den.  The  king's  table  itself  began  to  fall  short,  and  only  a  few  horses 
remained. 

In  this  juncture,  Tiribazus  contrived  a  stratagem,  which  saved  the  king 
and  army.  The  Caducians  had  two  kings,  who  were  encamped  separately 
with  their  troops.  Tiribazus  had  been  apprized  that  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding between  them,  and  that  their  jealousy  prevented  them  from 
acting  in  concert.  Afler  having  communicated  his  design  to  Artaxerxes, 
he  went  himself  to  one  of  the  kings,  and  dispatched  his  son  to  the  other. 
They  each  informed  the  king  to  whom  they  applied,  that  the  other  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  treat  with  Artaxerxes  privately,  and  advised  him  to  make 
his  peace  directly,  in  order  that  the  conditions  might  be  more  advantageous ; 
promising  to  assist  them  with  ail  their  influence.  The  fraud  succeeded. 
Ambassadors  set  out  from  both  princes,  with  Tiribazus  and  his  son  in  their 
company. 

As  the  negotiation  lasted  some  time,  Artaxerxes  began  again  to  suspect 
Tiribazus  ;  but  at  length  he  returned,  and  his  son  from  the  other  side,  each 
with  ambassadors  from  the  Caducians.  The  treaty  being  concluded  with 
both  parties,  and  the  peace  made,  Tiribazus  became  more  powerful  than 
ever  in  his  master's  favor. 

The  king  had  lost  in  this  enterprise  a  great  number  of  his  best  troops, 
and  almost  all  his  horses  ;  and  he  put  to  death  many  of  his  grandees,  from 
suspicion  of  their  fidelity. 

One  of  the  principal  officers  that  perished  in  this  expedition,  was  Camis- 
ares,  a  Carian,  p^overnor  of  Leuco-Syria,  a  province  between  Cilicia  and 
Cappadocia.  His  son  Datames  succeeded  in  that  government,  which  was 
given  him  in  consideration  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  king  in  the 
same  expedition.     He  was  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time. 

He  began  to  distinguish  himsj^lf  particularly  by  the  execution  of  a  com- 
mission  that  was  given  him  to  reduce  Thyus,  a  very  powerful  prince, 
governor  of  Paphlagonia,  who  had  revolted  against  the  king.  As  he  was 
his  near  relation,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  at  first  to  try  methods 
of  lenity,  which  almost  cost  him  his  life,  through  the  treachery  of  Thyus. 
Having  escaped  so  great  danger,  he  attacked  him  with  open  force.  He 
took  his  enemy  prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  children ;  and  knowing  with 
what  joy  the  king  would  receive  the  news,  he  endeavored  to  make  it  the 
more  sensibly  felt  by  the  pleasure  of  surprise.  He  set  out  with  his  prisoner, 
and  made  long  marches  to  prevent  its  being  known  by  report  before  hia 
arrival.  When  he  came  to  Susa,  he  equipped  Thyus  in  a  very  singular 
manner.    The  latter  was  a  very  tall  man,  of  a  haggard  and  terrible  aspect, 
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a  black  complexion,  with  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  very  long.  Da- 
tames  dressed  him  in  a  magnificent  habit,  put  a  collar  and  bracelets  of  gold 
about  his  neck  and  arms,  and  added  all  the  ornaments  of  a  king.  For 
himself,  in  the  coarse  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  clad  like  a  hunter,  armed 
with  a  club  in  his  right  hand,  he  led  Thyus  in  his  left  in  a  leash,  like  a 
wild  beast  that  had  been  taken  in  the  toils.  The  novelty  drew  the  whole 
city  after  it ;  but  nobody  was  so  much  surprised  and  pleased  as  the  king, 
when  he  saw  them  approach  in  that  masquerade.  So  sudden  and  success- 
ful an  execution  gave  him  a  higher  opinion  than  ever  of  the  merit  of 
Datames.  To  express  his  sense  of  it,  he  gave  him  an  equal  share  in  the 
command  of  the  army  designed  against  Egypt,  with  Phamabazus  and 
Tithraustes,  and  even  appointed  him  general  in  chief  when  he  recalled 
Phamabazus. 

When  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  for  that  expedition,  Artaxerxes  ordered 
him  to  march  directly  against  Aspis,  who  had  made  the  country  revolt, 
which  he  commanded  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cappadocia.  The  commission 
was  little  to  an  ofRcer  who  had  been  appointed  general,  and  very  dangerous, 
because  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  quest  of  the  enemy  into  a  very  remote 
country.  The  king  soon  perceived  his  error,  and  countermanded  him: 
but  Datames  set  out  directly  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  marched  night 
and  day.  The  couriers  dispatched  by  the  king  met  Aspis  in  chains  upon 
the  road  to  Susa. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  at  court  but  Datames.  It  was  not  known  which 
to  admire  most,  his  obedience,  his  bravery,  or  his  success.  So  glorious  a 
reputation  gave  offence  to  the  courtiers  in  power.  They  conspired  to  ruin 
him  in  the  king's  opinion,  and  succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with  jealousy 
and  suspicion. 

'An  intimate  friend  of  Datames,  who  held  one  of  the  highest  posts  at  the 
court,  apprized  him  of  the  conspiracy  formed  against  him.  He  represented 
to  him,  that  if  the  Egyptian  expedition  should  take  a  bad  turn,  he  would 
find  himself  exposed  to  great  dangers :  that  he  ran  the  greater  risk,  as  all 
that  were  about  the  king's  person,  and  had  any  ascendancy  over  him,  had 
sworn  his  destruction. 

Upon  this  advice,  Datames  resolved  to  quit  the  king's  service.  He  left 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Mandrocles  of  Magnesia,  departed  with  his 
own  troops  for  Cappadocia,  seized  Paphlagonia  which  joined  it,  allied  him- 
self secretly  with  Ariobarzanes,  raised  troops,  took  possession  of  fortresses, 
and  put  good  garrisons  in  them.  Receiving  advice  that  the  Pisidians 
were  arming  against  him,  he  made  his  army  march  thither  under  the 
command  of  his  youngest  son,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  in  battle. 
He  concealed  his  death,  lest  the  bad  news  should  discourage  his  troops. 
When  he  approached  near  the  enemy,  his  first  care  was  to  take  possession 
of  an  advantageous  post.  Mithrobarzanes,  his  father-in-law,  who  com- 
manded the  horse,  determined  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  Datames  caused 
a  rumor  to  be  spread,  that  it  was  only  a  stratagem  concerted  between  him 
and  his  father-in-law,  and  followed  him  close,  as  if  he  designed  to  put  his 
troops  in  a  position  for  charging  the  enemy  in  two  different  attacks.  When 
they  joined  battle,  Mithrobarzanes  was  treated  as  an  enemy  on  both  sides, 
and  cut  to  pieces  with  his  troops.  The  army  of  the  Pisidians  was  put  to 
flight,  and  left  Datames  master  of  the  field. 

Datames  had  not  till  theh  declared  openly  against  the  king.     His  own 
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eldest  son,  called  Scismas,  discovered  his  designs  to  the  king.  Artaxerxes 
Was  highly  alarmed.  He  sent  an  army  against  him  into  Cappaducia  of 
almost  200,000  men,  of  which  20,000  were  horse,  all  commanded  by 
Autophradates.  The  troops  of  Datames  did  not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  king's.  He  had  however  posted  himself  in  a  situation  where  they 
could  not  surround  him ;  where,  upon  the  least  movement  they  made,  he 
could  attack  them  with  advantage ;  and  where  their  odds  in  number  would 
be  absolutely  useless  to  them  in  battle.  Autophradates  thought  that  it 
would  be  disgraceful  for  him,  with  so  numerous  ao  army,  to  retreat,  or  to 
continue  in  inaction  before  a  handful  of  enemies.  He  therefore  gave  the 
signal.  The  first  attack  was  rude  ;  but  the  troops  of  Autophradates  soon 
gave  way,  and  were  entirely  routed.  The  victor  pursued  them  for  some 
time  with  great  slaughter.  There  were  only  1,000  men  killed  on  the  side 
of  Datames. 

Several  battles,  or  rather  skirmishes  were  fought  afterwards,  in  which 
the  latter  was  always  victorious.  Autophradates  seeing  all  his  endeavors 
inefiectual,  and  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  subject  by  force  so  artful 
and  valiant  an  enemy,  proposed  to  him  the  being  restored  to  the  king's 
favor  upon  honorable  conditions.  Datames  was  not  ignorant  that  there  was 
little  security  for  him  in  such  a  choice.  However,  as  he  had  always 
retained  at  heait  sentiments  of  zeal  and  affection  for  his  prince,  he  joyfully 
accepted  offers  which  would  afford  him  the  means  of  returning  to  duty, 
and  of  employing  his  talents  for  the  service  of  the  prince  to  whom  they 
were  due.  He  promised  to  send  deputies  to  the  king ;  upon  which  ensued 
a  cessation  of  arms,  and  Autophradates  retired  into  Phrygia. 

Datames  was  not  deceived.  Artaxerxes,  finding  himself  incapable  of 
conquering  him  by  force  of  arms,  was  not  ashamed  to  employ  artifice  and 
treachery.  He  hired  several  murderers  to  assassinate  him ;  but  Datames 
was  so  happy  as  to  escape  their  ambuscades.  At  length  Mithridates,  the 
son  of  Ariobarzanes,  to  whom  the  king  had  made  magnificent  promises,  if 
he  could  deliver  him  from  so  formidable  an  enemy,  having  insinuated  him- 
self into  his  friendship,  took  the  advantage  of  a  favorable  opportunity  when 
he  was  alone,  and  stabbed  him  with  his  sword  before  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  defend  himself. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE   HI8T0RY  OF  80CRATE8,  ABRIDGED. 

As  the  death  of  Socrates  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  of  anti- 
quity,  I  shall  go  back  and  briefly  explain  the  circumstances  that  led  to  it. 
My  information  upon  the  subject  is  principally  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
two  of  his  pupils,  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

SECTION   I. — ^BIETH  AND  EDUCATION. 

[A.  M.  8533.]  Socrates  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
77th  Olympiad.  His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculptor,  and  his  mother, 
Phanarete,  a  midwife.  It  appears,  from  the  comparisons  which  Socrates 
often  used  in  his  discourses,  that  he  was  neither  ashamed  of  his  father's  or 
mother's  profession.     He  often  referred  to  the  sculptor's  work  in  fashioning 
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a  Stone  in  the  likeness  of  a  man^  while  a  man  took  so  little  pains  not  to 
resemble  a  stone ;  and  he  spoke  of  his  efforts  to  bring  forth  the  thoughts  of 
the  mind,  as  resembling  the  functions  of  a  midwife.  He  at  first  learned 
his  father's  trade,  in  which  he  made  himself  very  expert. 

Criton  is  reported  to  have  taken  him  out  of  his  father's  shop,  from  the 
admiration  of  his  genius,  and  the  opinion  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  a  young 
man,  capable  of  the  greatest  things,  to  continue  perpetually  employed  upon 
stone  with  a  chisel  in  his  hand.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Archelaus,  who  con- 
ceived  a  great  affection  for  him.  Archelaus  had  been  pupil  to  Anaxagoras, 
a  very  celebrated  philosopher.  His  first  study  was  physics,  the  works  of 
nature,  and  the  movement  of  the  heavens,  stars,  and  planets.  Xcnophon 
assures  us  of  his  being  very  learned  in  this  part  of  philosophy,  which  was 
then  much  cultivated.  But  afler  having  found,  by  his  own  experience, 
how  abstruse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  useless  that  kind  of  learning  was 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  he  was  the  first,  according  to  Cicero,  who 
conceived  the  thought  of  bringing  down  philosophy  from  heaven,  to  place 
it  in  cities,  and  introduce  it  into  private  houses ;  humanizing  it,  and  ren- 
dering it  more  familiar,  more  useful  in  common  life,  and  applying  it  solely 
to  what  might  make  them  more  rational,  just,  and  virtuous.  Re  fi}UDd 
there  was  a  kind  of  folly  in  employing  all  his  time  in  inquiries  merely  curi- 
ous,  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  contri- 
buting  to  human  happiness ;  while  he  neglected  to  inform  himself  in 
what  piety,  justice,  and  probity,  fortitude,  temperance,  and  wisdom,  con- 
sist ;  and  what  is  the  end  of  all  government,  what  the  rules  of  it,  and  what 
qualities  are  necessary  for  commanding  and  ruling  well. 

It  was  so  far  from  preventing  him  from  discharging  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen,  that  it  was  the  means  of  making  him  the  more  observant  of  them. 
He  bore  arms,  as  did  all  the  people  of  Athens ;  but  with  more  pure  and 
elevated  motives.  He  made  many  campaigns,  was  present  in  many  ac- 
tions, and  always  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  and  fortitude.  He 
was  seen,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  giving  in  the  senate  the  most  shining 
proofs  of  his  zeal  for  justice,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  greatest  pre- 
sent dangers. 

He  had  accustomed  himself  early  to  a  sober,  severe,  laborious  life.  It 
is  difficult  to  carry  the  contempt  of  riches  and  the  love  of  poverty  farther 
than  he  did.  His  father  left  him  80  minae,  (nearly  81,000,)  which  he  lent 
to  one  of  his  friends.  But  the  affairs  of  that  friend  having  taken  an  ill  turn, 
he  lost  thf)  whole,  and  suffered  that  misfortune  with  such  indifference,  that 
he  did  not  so  much  as  complain  of  it.  We  find,  in  Xenophon's  CEconomies, 
that  his  whole  estate  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  minro,  about  860.  Tho 
I'ichest  persons  of  Athens  were  amon^  his  friends,  who  could  never  prevail 
upon  him  to  accept  any  share  of  their  wealth.  When  he  was  in  want  of 
any  thing,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  declare  it.  "  If  I  had  money,"  said  he 
one  day,  in  an  assembly  of  his  friends,  "I  would  buy  me  a  cloak."  His 
disciples  immediately  contended  for  the  honor  of  making  him  such  a 
present. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  sent  him  presents,  and  generous  offers  to 
induce  him  to  come  to  his  court.  He  refused  all,  declaring  that "  he  could 
not  go  to  a  man  who  could  give  him  more  than  he  could  return." 

The  peculiar  austerity  of  his  life  did  not  render  him  morose,  as  was 
common  with  the  philosophers  of  those  times.     In  company  he  was  always 
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gay  and  facetious,  and  the  life  of  the  entertainment.  Though  he  was  yery 
poor,  he  piqued  himself  upon  the  neatness  of  his  person  and  house,  and 
could  not  endure  the  ridiculous  affectation  of  Antisthenes,  who  wore  dirty 
and  ragged  clothes.  He  told  him  once  that,  through  the  holes  in  his  cloak, 
abundance  of  vanity  might  be  discerned. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  qualities  of  Socrates,  was  a  tranquillity 
of  soul,  that  no  accident  could  ever  alter.  Some  have  believed  that  he 
was  by  nature  hasty  and  passionate,  and  that  the  moderation  to  which  he 
had  attained,  was  the  effect  of  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  subdue  himself; 
which  would  still  add  to  his  merit. 

Without  going  out  of  his  own  house,  he  found  enough  to  exercise  his  pa- 
tience in  all  its  extent.  Xantippe,  his  wife,  put  it  to  the  severest  proo&  by 
her  violent  and  capricious  disposition.  Before  he  took  her  for  his  compan- 
ion, he  was  not  ignorant  of  her  character ;  and  he  says  himself,  in  Xeno- 
phon,  that  he  had  expressly  chosen  her,  from  the  conviction  that,  if  he 
should  be  capable  of  bearing  her  insults,  there  would  be  nobody  with  whom 
he  could  not  live.  If  this  was  the  view  with  which  he  married  her,  it  was 
certainly  fully  answered.  There  was  no  kind  of  abuse  or  injurious  treat- 
ment which  he  had  not  to  experience  from  her.  She  would  sometimes  be  so 
transported  with  rage  as  to  tear  off  his  cloak  in  the  street ;  and  one  day, 
after  venting  all  the  reproaches  her  fury  could  suggest,  she  emptied  a  pot 
upon  his  head ;  at  wliich  he  only  laughed,  and  said,  '<  That  so  much  thunder 
must  needs  produce  a  shower." 

Some  authors  write  that  Socrates  married  a  second  wife,  named  Myrto, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Aristides;  and  that  he  suffered  from  them  both,  who 
never  agreed  but  in  loading  him  with  reproaches,  and  doing  him  all  the 
injury  they  could  invent.  They  pretend  that,  during  the  reloponnesian 
war,  after  the  pestilence  had  swept  off  numbers  of  the  Athenians,  a  decree 
was  made,  whereby  each  citizen  was  permitted  to  have  two  wives  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  Socrates  took  advantage  of  this  law.  Those  authors 
tbund  this  circumstance  solely  upon  a  passage  in  a  treatise  ascribed  to 
Aristotle.  No  such  decree,  however,  is  mentioned  by  any  historian  of  the 
age ;  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  Panetius,  a  very  grave  author,  has  fully 
refuted  the  story  of  Socrates's  bigamy. 

SECTION    II. OF   THE   DJEMON,  OB    FAMILIAR   SPIRIT   OF   SOCRATES. 

Our  knowledge  of  Socrates  would  be  defective  if  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
genius  which,  he  said,  assisted  him  in  the  greatest  part  of  his  actions.  It 
is  not  agreed  among  authors  what  this  genius  was.  It  was  commonly 
called  "  The  Deemon  of  Socrates,"  from  Jamoviov^  which  signifies  some- 
thing of  a  divine  nature.  This  genius  diverted  him  from  his  designs  when 
prejudicial  to  him,  but  never  prompted  him  to  undertake  any  action.  He 
received,  also,  the  same  impulse  when  his  friends  were  going  to  engage  in 
any  unlucky  affair  which  they  communicated  to  him.  Now  what  does 
this  imply,  but  a  mind  which,  by  its  own  lights,  and  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, has  attained  a  sort  of  insight  into  futurity  ?  In  fact,  Xenophon  under, 
stood  him  to  mean  that  it  was  the  aid  of  divine  wisdom,  which  speaks  in 
every  man  by  the  voice  of  reason. 

I  conceive  that  he  wished  the  people  to  believe  him  inspired.  That  idea 
might  give  him  an  authority,  which  the  greatest  persons  of  the  pagan  world 
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endeavored  to  acquire,  by  pretended  conferences  with  dirinity ;  but  it  dreiT 
the  jealousy  of  many  citizens  upon  him. 

BEenon  iii. — socrates  declaied  the  wisest  of  mankind  bt  the  obacls. 

Chan^phon,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  when  at  Delphos,  inquired  of  the  ora- 
cle, whether  there  was  a  wiser  man  than  Socrates  in  the  world :  the  priest- 
ess replied  that  there  was  none.  This  answer  perplexed  Socrates  extremely. 
For,  on  one  side,  he  knew,  as  he  says,  that  there  was  neither  much  nor 
little  wisdom  in  him ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  could  not  suspect  the  oracle  of 
falsehood.  He  therefore  took  great  pains  to  discover  the  sense  of  it.  At 
first,  he  applied  himself  to  a  statesman  and  politician,  who  passed  for  one 
of  the  wisest  men  of  the  city,  and  who  was  himself  convinc^  of  his  own 
merit.  He  found  by  his  conversation  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  insinuated 
as  much  to  him  in  terms  sufficiently  intelligible.  He  did  the  same  by 
several  others  of  the  same  profession ;  the  only  result  was  to  draw  upon 
himself  a  greater  number  of  enemies.  From  the  statesmen,  he  addref^ed 
himself  to  the  poets,  whom  he  found  still  fuller  of  self-esteem,  but  really 
more  void  of  knowledge.  He  pursued  his  inquiries  to  the  artisans,  and 
could  not  meet  with  one  who,  because  he  succeeded  in  his  own  art,  did  not 
believe  himself  great  in  all  besides ;  which  presumption  was  the  almost 
universal  failing  of  the  Athenians.  His  inquiries  among  strangers  were 
not  more  successful. 

Socrates  aflerwards,  on  comparing  himself  with  all  those  he  had  ques- 
tioned, discovered  that  the  difierence  between  him  and  them  was,  that  they 
all  believed  they  knew  what  they  did  not  know,  and  that  he  sincerely 
avowed  his  ignorance.  Thence  he  concluded  that  God  alone  is  truly  wise, 
and  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  oracle  was,  that  all  human  wisdom  was 
no  great  matter.  "  And  as  to  the  oracle's  naming  me,  it  no  doubt,"  says  he, 
"  intended  to  declare  to  all  men,  The  wisest  amongst  you  is  he  who  knows, 
like  Socrates,  that  there  is  no  real  wisdom  in  him." 

sserioN. — socBAtBs  pbvotes  himself  entirely  to  the  instruction  o# 

THE   YOUTH   OF   ATHENS. 

Socrates  seemed,  says  Libanus,  the  common  father  of  the  republic,  so 
attentive  was  he  to  the  advantage  of  all  his  countrymen.  Finding  men 
wedded  to  their  errors,  he  devoted  his  labors  principally  to  the  instruction 
of  youth.  He  had  no  open  school  like  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  nor  set 
times  for  his  lessons.  He  had  no  benches  prepared,  nor  ever  moimted  a 
professor's  chair.  He  was  the  philosopher  of  all  times  and  seasons.  Hd 
taught  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions.  The  services  he  did  the  state, 
by  the  instructions  he  gave  their  youth,  are  inexpressibly  great.  Never  had 
master  a  greater  number  of  disciples,  nor  more  illustrious.  Had  Plato 
been  the  only  one,  he  would  be  worth  a  multitude.  Upon  the  point 
of  death  he  blessed  Grod  for  three  things :  that  he  had  endowed  him  with  i^ 
rational  soul,  that  he  had  placed  his  birth  in  Greece,  and  in  the  lifetime  of 
Socrates.  Xenophon  had  the  same  advantage.  He  was  the  first  who  ooU 
iected  and  published  his  master's  discourses. 

What  is  reported  of  Euclid,  the  Megarian,  shows  the  eagerhess  of  Soora- 
tes's  disciples  to  receive  his  instructions.  There  was  at  that  time  a  war  be- 
tween Athens  and  Megara,  carried  on  with  such  animosity  that  the  Athe« 
oians  prohibited  the  Me^ai^ans  to  sM  foot  in  Attica»  upon  pain  of  death* 
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This  decree  could  not  check  the  zeal  of  Euclid.  He  left  his  city  in  the 
evening  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Socrates, 
where  he  continued  till  the  approach  of  day,  when  he  returned  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  came. 

The  ardor  of  the  young  Athenians  to  follow  him  was  incredible.  They 
left  father  and  mother,  and  renounced  all  other  pleasures,  to  hear  his  dis- 
courses. We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  example  of  Alcibiades,  the  most 
fiery  of  all  the  Athenians.  The  philosopher  never  spared  him,  and  was 
always*  careful  to  calm  his  passions,  and  to  rebuke  his  pride.  One  day, 
when  Alcibiades  was  boasting  of  his  wealth  and  great  estates,  he  carried 
him  to  a  geographical  map,  and  asked  him  to  find  Attica.  It  was  so  small 
that  he  found  it  with  difficulty ;  but  upon  being  desired  to  point  out  his 
own  estate,  *'  It  is  too  small,"  says  he,  *'  to  be  distinguished  in  so  little  a 
space." — "See,  then,"  replied  Socrates,  "what  consequence  you  attach  to 
an  imperceptible  spot  of  land." 

The  young  people  of  Athens  having  received  for  some  time  the  lessons 
of  the  sophists,  who  promised  to  make  them  very  great  politicians,  conceived 
themselves  capable  of  every  thing.  One  of  these,  named  Glauco,  had  taken 
it  so  strongly  into  his  head  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
though  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  that  none  of  his  family  or  friends  were 
able  to  divert  him  from  the  design.  Socrates,  who  had  an  affection  for  him 
on  account  of  Plato,  his  brother,  could  alone  prevail  upon  him  to  change  his 
resolution. 

Meeting  him  one  day,  he  accosted  him  with  so  much  address,  that  he 
engaged  him  to  ^ive  him  a  hearing.  "You  are  desirous,  then,  of  govern- 
ing the  republic  ?"  said  he  to  him. — "  True,"  replied  Glauco. — "  You  can- 
not have  a  more  noble  design,"  answered  Socrates ;  "  for  if  you  succeed, 
you  wiil  have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  your  friends,  to  aggrandise  your 
family,  and  to  extend  the  confines  of  your  country.  You  will  make  your- 
self known  tliroughout  Greece ;  and  perhaps  your  renown,  like  that  of 
Themistocles,  may  spread  abroad.  In  short,  wherever  you  are,  you  will 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  world." 

So  insinuating  a  prelude  was  extremely  pleasing  to  the  young  man.  He 
willingly  !<topped,  and  the  conversation  continued.  "  Since  you  desire  to 
be  esteemed,  no  doubt  your  view  is  to  be  useful  to  the  public  ?" — "  Cer- 
tainly."— *^  Tell  me,  then,  I  beg  you,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  what  is  the 
first  service  you  propose  to  render  the  state  V*  As  Glauco  seemed  at  a 
loss,  "  I  presume,"  continued  Socrates,  "  it  is  to  enrich  it,  that  is,  to  aug- 
ment its  revenues." — "Exactly  so." — "You  are  well  versed,  then,  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  revenues  of  the  state.  You  have  not  failed  to  make  them 
your  particular  study,  in  order  that,  if  a  fund  should  happen  to  fail,  you 
might  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  ?" — "  That,"  replied  Glauco,  "never 
entered  into  my  thoughts." — "At  least,  you  will  tell  me  to  what  the  ex- 
penses of  the  republic  amount ;  for  you  must  know  the  importance  of  re- 
trenching."— "  1  own  I  am  as  little  informed  in  this  point  as  the  other."— 
"  You  must,  therefore,  defer  your  design  of  enriching  the  state  till  another 
time  ;  for  it  is  impossible  you  should  do  it  whilst  unacquainted  with  its  re- 
venues and  expenses." 

"  But,"  said  Glauco,  "  there  is  another  means,  which  you  have  not  men- 
tioned. A  state  may  be  enriched  by  the  ruin  of  its  enemies." — "  You  are  in 
the  right,"  replied  Socrates.     "  But  that  depends  upon  its  being  the  strongest ; 
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Otherwise  it  incurs  the  danger  of  losing  what  it  has.  For  which  reason,  he 
who  talks  of  engaging  in  war,  ought  to  know  the  forces  on  both  sides ;  that, 
if  he  finds  his  own  party  strongest,  he  may  boldly  advise  the  war;  if  weak- 
est, dissuade  the  prople  from  it.  Now,  do  you  know  the  strength  of  our 
republic,  and  that  of  our  enemies,  by  sea  and  land?" — "  Not  at  present,'* 
said  Glauco.  **  I  see,  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  that  we  shall  not  soon  enter 
into  a  war,  if  you  are  charged  with  the  government;  for  you  have  many 
inquiries  to  make,  and  much  to  go  through,  before  you  will  resolve  upoa 
it."  Thus  he  proceeded,  till  he  brought  him  to  confess  the  rashness  of 
intruding  into  the  administration  of  affairs  without  any  preparation  for  the 
service  of  the  public. 

Glauco  attended  to  his  advice,  and  informed  himself  in  private,  before 
he  ventured  to  appear  in  public. 

"  Did  you  ever  reflect,"  said  Socrates  to  Euthydemus,  "  how  much  care 
the  ^ods  have  taken  to  bestow  upon  man  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  nature  ?'' 
— "  Never,"  replied  he.  "  You  see,"  continued  Socrates,  "  how  necessary 
light  is." — *'  Without  it,"  added  Euthydemus, "  we  should  be  like  the  blind, 
and  all  nature,  as  if  dead ;  but  because  we  have  occasion  for  relaxation, 
they  have  also  given  us  the  night  for  repose." — "  For  this  we  ought  to  ren- 
der them  continual  thanks.  They  have  ordained  that  the  sun  should  pre- 
side over  the  day,  and  that  its  light  should  not  only  serve  to  discover  the 
wonders  of  nature,  but  to  disperse  universal  life  and  heat ;  and  they  have 
commanded  the  moon  and  stars  to  illuminate  the  night.  Is  there  any  thing 
more  admirable  than  this  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, of  labor  and  rest ;  and  all  for  the  convenience  of  man  ?"  Socrates 
enumerates,  in  like  manner,  the  advantages  we  receive  from  fire  and  water : 
"  And  what  say  you,"  continued  he, "  upon  the  sun's  return  after  win- 
ter to  revisit  us ;  and  that,  as  the  fruits  of  one  season  decay,  he  ripens  new- 
ones  ?  That,  having  rendered  man  his  service,  he  retires,  lest  he  should 
incommode  him  by  excess  of  heat ;  and  then,  having  removed  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  which  he  could  not  pass  without  putting  us  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing  with  cold,  that  he  returns  to  those  parts  where  his  presence  is  most 
beneficial  to  us  ?  And  because  we  could  neither  support  the  cold  nor  heat, 
if  we  were  to  pass  in  an  instant  from  one  to  the  other,  do  you  not  admire, 
that  while  this  star  approaches  and  removes  so  slowly,  the  two  extremities 
arrive  by  almost  insensible  degrees  ?  Is  it  possible  not  to  discover,  in  this 
disposition  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  a  providence  attentive,  not  only  to 
our  necessities,  but  even  to  our  enjoyments  ?" 

"  All  these  things,"  said  Euthydemus,  *<  make  me  doubt  whether  the 
gods  have  any  other  employment  than  to  shower  down  their  gifts  upon 
mankind.  There  is  one  point,  however,  that  puts  me  to  a  stand,  which  is, 
that  the  brute  animals  partake  of  all  these  blessings  as  well  as  ourselves." 
— "  Yes,"  replied  Socrates ;  "  but  do  you  not  observe  that  these  animals 
subsist  only  for  men's  service  ?  the  strongest  of  them  he  subjects  at  his 
will,  he  makes  them  tame  and  gentle,  and  uses  them  in  war,  labor,  and 
the  other  occasions  of  life !" 

**  What  if  we  consider  man  himself?"  Here  Socrates  examines  the 
senses,  by  which  man  enjoys  all  that  is  best  in  nature ;  his  wit  and  his 
reason,  which  exalt  him  infinitely  above  all  other  animals ;  the  gifl  of 
speech,  by  means  of  which  we  communicate  reciprocally,  publish  our  law% 
and  govern  states. 
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"  From  all  this,"  says  Socrates, "  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  there  are  gods, 
and  that  they  have  man  in  their  particular  care,  though  he  cannot  discover 
them  by  his  senses.  Do  we  perceive  the  thunder,  while  it  strikes  through 
all  things  which  oppose  it  ?  do  we  distinguish  the  winds,  while  they  tear 
up  all  before  them  in  our  view  ?  Our  soul  itself,  which  moves  us,  is  it 
visible  ?  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  gods,  of  whom  none  are  visible 
in  the  distribution  of  their  favors.  The  Great  God  himself!'*  These 
words  are  remarkable,  and  demonstrate  that  Socrates  acknowledged  one 
Supreme  Grod.  "  This  great  God,  who  has  formed  the  universe,  and  sup- 
ports the  stupendous  work,  whose  every  part  is  finished  with  the  utmost 
harmony ;  he  who  preserves  them  in  immortal  vigor,  and  causes  them  to 
obey  him ;  this  God  makes  himself  sufficiently  visible  by  the  endless  won- 
ders of  which  he  is  author.  Let  us  not,  then,  refuse  to  believe  even  what 
we  do  not  see,  and  let  us  supply  the  defects  of  our  corporeal  eyes  by  using 
those  of  the  soul ;  but  especially  let  us  learn  to  render  just  homage  to  the 
Divinity,  whose  will  it  seems  to  be,  that  we  should  have  no  other  percep- 
tion of  him  than  by  his  effects  in  our  favor.  Now  this  homage  consists  in 
pleasing  him,  and  we  can  only  please  him  in  doing  his  will." 

Socrates  strictly  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  a  special  providence,  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  gods  extending  to  every  act  and  word  of  man,  and 
even  to  his  most  secret  thoughts.  He  made  justice  consist  in  a  perfect 
submission  to  the  laws  and  magistrates,  and  religion  in  a  profound  regard 
for  the  Divinity. 

SECTION   V. — SOCRATES    APPLIES    HIMSELF    TO    DISCREDIT    THE    SOPHISTS    IN 

THE   OPINION   OF   THE   YOUNG   ATHENIANS. 

Socrates  found  it  necessary  to  guard  the  young  people  against  a  bad 
taste  which  had  prevailed  for  some  time  in  Greece.  A  sect  of  men  arose, 
who  called  themselves  sophists.  They  wandered  from  city  to  city,  and 
caused  themselves  to  be  cried  up  as  oracles,  and  walked  about  attended  by 
crowds  of  disciples,  who  paid  a  great  price  for  their  instruction.  There 
was  nothing  these  masters  did  not  profess.  They  knew  everything,  and 
could  teach  everything.  Their  greatest  supposed  skill  lay  in  philosophy 
and  eloquence.  Most  of  them  valued  themselves  upon  giving  immediate 
answers  to  all  questions  that  could  be  proposed  to  them.  Their  young 
disciples  acquired  nothing  from  their  precepts  but  a  silly  esteem  for  them- 
selves, and  a  contempt  for  everybody  else. 

It  was  necessary  to  decry  the  false  eloquence  and  bad  logic  of  these 
proud  teachers,  in  the  opinion  of  the  young  Athenians.  Socrates  could 
have  attacked  them  openly,  but  their  dazzling  figures  and  great  flow  of 
words  would  have  had  too  much  influence  with  their  auditors.  He  there- 
fore  tried  irony,  for  which  he  was  well  fitted  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
manner,  and  an  air  of  stupidity  in  his  look. 

When  he  happened  to  fall  into  the  company  of  one  of  these  sophists, 
he  proposed  his  doubts  with  a  diffident  air,  asked  simple  questions  in  a  plain 
manner,  and  as  if  incapable  of  expressing  himself  otherwise,  made  use  of 
trivial  comparisons,  and  allusions  taken  from  the  meanest  employments. 
The  sophist  heard  him  with  a  scornful  attention;  and  instead  of  giving  him 
a  precise  answer,  fell  into  his  common-place  expressions,  and  talked  a  great 
deal  without  saying  anything  to  the  purpose.  Socrates  having  praised  his 
adversary,  entreated  him  to  come  down  to  his  capacity,  by  a  few  words ; 
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because  neither  his  wit  nor  memory  were  capable  of  comprehending  or 
retaining  so  many  fine  notions,  and  all  his  knowledge  was  confined  to  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

This  passed  in  a  numerous  assembly  ;  and  the  sophist  could  not  recede. 
When  Socrates  had  once  got  him  out  of  his  entrenchment,  by  obliging  him 
to  answer  his  questions  succinctly,  he  carried  him  on  from  one  to  another, 
to  the  most  absurd  consequences ;  and  having  reduced  him  either  to  con- 
tradict himself,  or  be  silent,  he  complained  that  the  learned  man  would  not 
vouchsafe  to  instruct  him.  The  young  people,  however,  perceived  the  inca- 
pacity of  their  master,  and  changed  their  admiration  for  contempt.  Thus 
the  name  of  sophist  became  ridiculous. 

SECTION   VI. SOCRATES  IS  ACCUSED  OF  HOLDING  BAD  OPINIONS   IN  RB6ABB 

TO   THE   GODS. — HE   IS   CONDEMNED   TO   DIE. 

[A.  M.  3602.]  Socrates  was  accused  a  little  before  the  first  year  of  the 
95th  Olympiad,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  from  Athens, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  life ;  but  the  prosecution  had  been  projected  long 
before.  The  oracle  of  Delphos,  which  had  declared  him  the  wisest  of 
mankind ;  the  contempt  into  which  he  had  brought  the  sophists ;  the  liberty 
with  which  he  attacked  vice,  and  the  singular  attachment  of  his  pupils  to 
him,  had  excited  the  envy  of  multitudes.  His  enemies  having  determined 
upon  his  destruction,  at  first  engaged  Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  to  render 
him  ridiculous  before  the  public,  which  he  did  in  his  piece  called  the 
"  Clouds,"  where  Socrates  is  introduced  as  giving  from  the  clouds,  to  which 
he  has  been  drawn  up  in  a  basket,  the  most  foolish  and  impious  instructions 
to  youth.  Socrates  paid  no  attention  to  such  raillery.  The  troubles  of  the 
republic  intervened,  and  delayed  the  purpose  of  his  enemies. 

[A.  M.  3603.]  At  length  Melitus  appeared  as  accuser,  and  entered  a 
process  in  form  against  Socrates.  His  accusation  consisted  of  two  heads. 
The  first  was,  that  he  did  not  admit  the  gods  acknowledged  by  the  republic, 
and  that  he  introduced  new  divinities ;  the  second,  that  he  corrupted  the 
youth  of  Athens.  He  concluded  with  inferring,  that  sentence  of  death 
should  pass  against  him. 

As  soon  as  the  conspiracy  broke  out,  the  friends  of  Socrates  prepared 
for  his  defence.  Lysias,  the  most  able  orator  of  his  time,  brought  him  an 
elaborate  discourse  of  his  composing,  wherein  he  had  set  forth  the  reasons  and 
measures  of  Socrates  in  all  their  light,  and  interspersed  the  whole  with 
pathetic  strokes,  capable  of  moving  the  most  obdurate  hearts.  Socrates 
read  it  with  pleasure,  and  highly  approved  it ;  but  as  it  was  more  conform- 
able to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  than  the  sentiments  of  a  philosopher,  he  told 
him  frankly  that  it  did  not  suit  him.  Lysias,  having  asked  how  it  was 
possible  to  be  well  done,  and  at  the  same  time  not  suit  him,  <*  in  the  same 
manner,"  said  he,  '*  that  an  excellent  workman  might  bring  me  magnificent 
apparel,  or  shoes  embroidered  with  gold,  in  which  nothing  would  be  want- 
ing on  his  part,  but  which,  however  would  not  fit  me."  He  persisted  in- 
flexibly in  the  resolution,  not  to  demean  himself  by  begging  suffrages. 
He  employed  neither  artifice  nor  the  glitter  of  eloquence.  He  had  no 
recourse  to  solicitation  or  entreaty.  He  brought  neither  his  wife  nor  chil  • 
dren  to  incline  the  judges  in  his  favor  by  their  sighs  and  tears.  Although 
he  refused  to  have  any  person  speak  in  his  defence,  and  to  appear  before  his 
judges  as  a  suppliant,  he  did  not  behave  in  that  naanner  out  of  pride  or 
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contempt  of  the  tribunal.  It  was  from  a  noble  assurance,  resultmg  from 
his  greatness  of  soul,  and  consciousness  of  innocence.  So  that  his  de- 
fence had  nothing  timorous  in  it.  His  discourse  was  manly,  without  passion, 
without  emotion,  full  of  the  noble  liberty  of  a  philosopher,  with  no  other 
ornament  than  that  of  truth.  Plato,  who  was  present,  transcribed  it  after- 
wards, and,  without  any  additions,  composed  from  it  the  work,  which  he 
calls  the  Apology  of  Socrates,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity. 

Socrates  pronounced  this  discourse  with  a  firm  tone.  His  air,  his  action, 
expressed  nothing  of  the  accused:  he  seemed  the  muster  of  his  judges, 
from  the  assurance  with  which  he  spoke,  without  however  losing  anything 
of  the  modesty  natural  to  him.  So  majestic  a  deportment  gave  offence. 
Melitus,  however,  had  not  at  first  the  fifth  part  of  the  voices.  We  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  judges  assembled  upon  this  occasion  might 
amount  to  500,  without  reckoning  the  president.  The  law  condemned  the 
accuser  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000  drachmas,  if  he  had  not  the  fifth  part  of  the 
suffrages.  Melitus  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  this  fine,  if  Anytus 
and  Lycon  had  not  joined  him,  and  presented  ^themselves  also  as  the 
accusers  of  Socrates.  Their  influence  obtained  a  great  number  of 
voices ;  and  there  were  280  against  Socrates,  and  consequently  only  220 
for  him. 

By  this  first  sentence  the  judges  only  declared  Socrates  guilty.  For 
when  the  law  did  not  determine  the  punishment,  and  when  a  crime  against 
the  state  was  not  in  question,  the  person  found  guilty  had  a  right  to  choose 
the  penalty  he  thought  he  deserved.  Upon  his  choice  the  judges  were  ac- 
customed to  deliberate,  and  pass  their  final  sentence.  Socrates,  accord- 
^S^Jf  ^cis  informed  that  he  might  demand,  instead  of  death,  banishment, 
imprisonment,  or  a  fine.  He  replied  that  he  would  choose  neither  of  those 
punishments,  because  that  would  be^to  acknowledge  himself  guilty.  "  Athe- 
nians," said  he,  "  as  you  oblige  me  to  sentence  myself,  according  to  what 
I  deserve,  I  condemn  myself  for  having  passed  my  life  in  instructing  your- 
selves and  your  children ;  for  having  neglected  with  that  view  my  domestic 
affairs,  and  all  public  employments  and  dignities ;  for  having  devoted  my- 
self entirely  to  the  service  of  my  country,  in  laboring  incessantly  to  render 
my  fellow-citizens  virtuous ;  I  condemn  myself,  I  say,  to  be  maintained  in 
the  Prytaneum  at  the  expense  of  the  republic  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 
This  last  answer  so  much  oflTended  the  judges,  that  they  condemned  him  to 
drink  hemlock,  a  punishment  very  common  among  them. 

This  sentence  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of  Socrates  in  the  least.  '<  I 
am  going,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  his  judges  with  tranquillity,  "  to 
suffer  death  by  your  order,  to  which  nature  had  condemned  me  frotn  my 
birth  ;  but  my  accusers  will  suffer  no  less  from  infamy  by  the  decrees  of 
truth.  Did  you  expect  from  me  that  to  extricate  myself  out  of  your  hands, 
I  would  have  employed,  according  to  custom,  flattery  and  pathetic  express- 
ions, and  the  cringing  behavior  of  a  suppliant  ?  An  honest  man  ought  not 
to  use  all  sorts  of  means  for  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

ApoUodorus,  one  of  his  disciples,  having  advanced  to  him  to  express  his 
grief  for  his  dying  innocent :  "  What !"  replied  he  with  a  smile,  "  would 
you  have  had  me  die  guilty  ?" 

aECTION   VII. — SOCRATES    REFUSES  TO  ESCAPE    OUT   OP  PRISON. — ^HE   PASSES 
TBB    LAST    ULY    O^    HIS    ;«IFS    IN    DI^OURSINO  WITH    Hlf    PRIfNDS  |7P01f 
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THS   IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. — ^HE  DRINKS  THE  POISON. — PUNISHMENT 
OF   HIS   ACCUSERS. — ^HONORS   PAID   TO   HIS   MEMORY. 

Afler  the  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him,  Socrates,  with  the  same 
intrepid  aspect,  went  forward  towards  the  prison.  His  friends  followed,  and 
continued  to  visit  him  during  30  days,  which  passed  between  his  condemna- 
tion and  death.  The  cause  of  that  delay  was,  that  the  Athenians  sent 
every  year  a  ship  to  the  isle  of  Delos,  to  offer  certain  sacrifices ;  and  it 
was  prohibited  to  put  any  person  to  death  in  the  city,  from  the  time  of  its 
departure  till  its  return.  The  sentence  having  been  passed  on  Socrates  the 
day  afler  that  ceremony  began,  it  was  necessary  to  defer  the  execution  of 
it  30  days. 

The  interval  Socrates  employed  in  philosophical  discourse  with  his 
friends,  manifesting  the  utmost  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  sleeping  at  night 
as  calmly  as  usual.  He  even  at  that  time  composed  a  hymn  in  honor  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  and  turned  one  of  iEsop's  fables  into  verse. 

The  day  before,  or  the  same  day  that  the  ship  was  to  arrive  from  Delos, 
Crito,  his  intimate  friend,  came  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  to  inform  him 
that  it  depended  only  upon  himself  to  quit  the  prison ;  that  the  jailer  was 
gained ;  that  he  would  find  the  doors  open,  and  a  safe  retreat  in  Thessaly. 
Socrates  laughed,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  knew  any  place  out  of  Attica 
where  people  did  not  die  ?  Crito  pressed  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  Socrates  listened  to  him  with  attention,  and  replied  in  a  sim- 
ple but  profound  discourse,  in  which  he  proved  that  he  could  not  make  his 
escape  from  prison  without  infringing  the  laws  of  his  coimtry,  which  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  do.     Crito  was  unable  to  reply. 

At  length  the  fatal  ship  returned  to  Athens,  the  signal  for  the  death  of 
Socrates.  The  next  day  all  his  friends,  except  Plato,  who  was  sick,  re- 
paired early  to  the  prison.  The  jailer  desired  them  to  "  wait  a  little,  be- 
cause the  magistrates,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  prisons,  were  at  that 
time  notifying  the  prisoner,  that  he  was  to  die  the  same  day."  Presently 
after,  they  entered,  and  found  Socrates,  whose  chains  heid  been  taken  of!^ 
sitting  by  Xantippe  his  wife,  who  held  one  of  his  children.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  them,  sobbing  and  tearing  her  face  and  hair,  she  made  the  prison 
resound  with  her  complaints.  He  desired  that  she  might  be  taken  away  : 
she  was  immediately  carried  home. 

Socrates  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  friends,  with  his  usual  cheer- 
fulness  and  tranquillity.  The  subject  of  conversation  was  well  adapted  to 
the  present  juncture,  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  What  gave  rise  to  this 
discourse  was  the  question :  Whether  a  true  philosopher  ought  not  to  desire 
and  take  pains  to  die  ?  This  proposition  implied  an  opinion,  that  a  philoso- 
pher  might  kill  himself.  Socrates  maintained  that  nothing  was  more  erro- 
neous than  this  notion,  and  that  man,  appertaining  to  God,  who  formed  and 
placed  him  in  the  post  he  possesses,  cannot  abandon  it  without  his  permis- 
sion. What  is  it,  then,  that  can  induce  a  philosopher  to  entertain  this  love 
for  death  ?  It  can  be  only  the  hope  of  happiness,  and  that  hope  can  be 
founded  only  upon  the  soul's  immortality. 

Socrates  employed  the  last  day  of  his  life  in  discoursing  upon  this  subject, 
from  which  conversation  Plato's  dialogue,  "  the  Phaedon,"  is  taken.  He 
explained  all  the  arguments  for  believing  the  soul  immortal,  and  refuted 
the  objections  against  it. 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  Crito  desired  him  to  pve  them  his 
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last  instructions  in  regard  to  his  affairs.  ^*  I  shall  recommend  nothing  to 
you  this  day,"  replied  Socrates,  "more  than  I  have  always  done,  which  is, 
to  take  care  of  yourselves.  You  cannot  do  yourselves  a  greater  service, 
nor  do  me  and  my  family  a  greater  pleasure."  Crito  having  asked  him 
in  what  manner  he  thought  fit  to  be  buried ;  "  As  you  please,"  said  So- 
crates, "  if  you  can  lay  hold  of  me."  At  the  same  time,  looking  upon  his 
friends  with  a  smile ;  "  I  can  never  persuade  Crito,  that  Socrates  is  he  who 
converses  with  you ;  for  he  always  imagines  that  I  am  what  he  is  about  to 
see  dead  in  a  little  while.  He  confounds  me  with  my  carcass,  and  asks 
me  how  I  would  be  interred."  He  then  rose  up,  and  went  to  bathe  him- 
self in  an  adjoining  chamber.  After  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  his  children 
were  brought  to  him,  for  he  had  three,  two  very  little,  and  another  grown 
up.  He  spoke  to  them  for  some  time,  gave  orders  to  the  woman  who  took 
care  of  them,  and  then  dismissed  them.  Being  returned  into  his  chamber, 
he  lay  down  upon  his  bed. 

The  servant  of  the  eleven  entered  at  the  same  instant,  and  having 
informed  him  that  the  time  for  drinking  the  hemlock  was  come,  which  was 
at  sun-set,  was  so  much  affected  with  sorrow,  that  he  turned  his  back,  and 
began  to  weep.  "See,"  said  Socrates,  "the  good  heart  of  this  man! 
Since  my  imprisonment  he  has  often  come  to  see  me,  wad  to  converse  with 
me.  He  is  more  worthy  than  all  his  fellows.  How  heartily  the  poor  man 
weeps  for  me !" 

The  fatal  cup  was  brought.  Socrates  asked  what  was  necessary  for 
him  to  do.  "Nothing  more,"  replied  the  servant,  "than  as  soon  as  you 
have  drank  it,  to  walk  about  till  your  legs  grow  weary,  and  afterwards  lie 
down  upon  your  bed."  He  took  up  the  cup  without  any  change  in  his 
countenance,  and  regarding  the  man  with  a  steady  look,  "  well,"  said  he, 
"  what  say  you  of  this  drink :  may  one  make  a  libation  out  of  it  ?"  Upon 
being  told  that  there  was  only  enough  for  one  dose ;  "  we  may  at  least," 
continued  he,  "  say  our  prayers  to  the  gods,  as  is  our  duty ;  and  implore 
them  to  make  our  exit  from  this  world  happy  ;  which  I  most  ardently  re- 
quest of  them."  Having  kept  silence  for  some  time,  he  then  drank  off  the 
whole  draught  with  an  amazing  tranquillity  and  serenity  of  aspect. 

Till  then  his  friends,  with  great  violence  to  themselves,  had  refrained 
from  tears ;  but  after  he  had  drank  the  potion,  they  wept  abundantly. 
Apollodorus,  who  had  been  in  tears  during  almost  the  whole  conversation, 
began  then  to  cry  aloud.  Socrates  alone  remained  unmoved,  and  even 
reproved  his  friends,  though  with  his  usual  mildness  and  good  nature. 
**  What  are  you  doing ?"  said  he :  "I  wonder  at  you  !  what  is  become  of 
your  virtue !  Was  it  not  for  this  I  sent  away  the  women,  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  these  weaknesses  ?  For  I  have  always  heard  say,  that  we 
ought  to  die  peaceably,  blessing  the  gods.  Be  at  ease,  I  beg  you,  and  show 
more  resolution."     These  words  obliged  them  to  restrain. 

In  the  meantime  he  kept  walking ;  and  when  he  found  his  legs  grow 
weary,  he  laid  down  upon  his  bed,  as  he  had  been  directed.  The  poison 
then  operated.  When  Socrates  found  it  began  to  gain  upon  the  heart,  un- 
covering his  face,  "  Crito,"  said  he,  which  were  his  last  words,  "  we  owe  a 
cock  to  iEsculapius;  discharge  that  vow  for  me,  and  do  not  forget  it;" 
soon  after  which  he  breathed  his  last.  Crito  went  to  his  body,  and  closed 
his  mouth  and  eyes.  Such  was  the  end  of  Socrates,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  95th  Olympiad,  and  the  70th  of  his  age. 
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Plato,  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples  of  Socratcf<  apprehending  that  th« 
rage  of  his  accusers  was  not  satiated  by  that  victim,  roll  red  to  Megara,  to 
the  house  of  Euclid,  where  they  staid  till  the  storm  blew  over. 

The  people  of  Athens  did  not  open  their  eyes  till  some  time  ailer  the 
death  of  Socrates.  Time  having  given  them  opportunity  for  reflection,  the 
injustice  of  the  sentence  appeared  in  all  its  horrors.  Nothing  was  heard 
throughout  the  city  but  discourses  in  favor  of  Socrates.  Athens  was  ia 
universal  mourning.  The  schools  were  shut  up,  and  all  exercises  sua* 
pended.  The  accusers  were  called  to  account.  Melitus  was  condemned 
to  die,  and  the  rest  banished.  Plutarch  observes,  that  all  those  who  had 
any  share  in  this  black  calumny,  were  in  such  abomination  amongst  the 
citizens,  that  no  one  would  give  them  fire,  answer  them  any  question,  nor 
go  into  the  same  bath  with  them,  which  drove  them  into  such  despair,  that 
many  of  them  killed  themselves. 

The  Athenians  caused  a  statue  of  brass  to  be  erected  to  him,  of  the 
workmanship  of  the  celebrated  Lysippus,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  city.  Their  respect  rose  even  to  veneration ;  they 
dedicated  a  chapel  to  him,  as  to  a  hero  and  a  demigod^  which  they  call^ 
JSiOM^uioVf  that  is  to  say,  Ike  chapel  of  Socrates. 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

In  endeayoring  to  show  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Greeks,  I  shtfH 
confine  myself  principally  to  the  people  of  Lacedsemon  and  Athens,  who 
always  held  the  highest  rank  in  the  nation.  What  I  have  to  say  will  be 
reduced  to  three  heads :  their  political  government,  war,  and  religion. 


CHAPTER   I. 

OF    POLITICAL    GOVERNMENT. 

Thbbs  are  three  principal  forms  of  government :  Monarchy,  in  which 
a  single  person  reigns ;  Aristocracy,  in  which  the  nobles  govern ;  and 
Democracy,  in  which  the  supreme  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
It  has  generally  been  agreed,  that  that  would  be  the  most  perfect,  which 
should  unite  the  advantages,  and  exclude  the  inconveniences  of  the  rest ; 
and  the  ancients  believed,  that  the  Laoedsmonian  government  came  nearest 
•to  this  idea  of  perfection. 

ARTICLE   I. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPARTA. 

From  the  time  that  the  Heraclidce  had  re-entered  Peloponnesus,  Sparta 
was  governed  by  two  kings,  who  were  always  of  the  same  two  families, 
descended  from  Hercules  by  two  different  brjanches.  In  the  beginning  of 
their  government,  Sparta  was  involved  in  continual  commotions,  which 
would  inevitably  have  ruined  it,  as  was  the  caiie  with  its  neighbors,  Arg08 
»nd  M^^aeno^  hjid  ^t  jaot  bm;!  |pr  the  jcfprmMipiD  intiwluoe^  by  Lyfiuqpnk 
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SECTION    I. ABRIDGED   IDEA   OP  THE   SPARTAN   GOVERNMENT. 

.  The  senate  established  by  Lycurgus  for  the  restoration  of  order,  consisted 
of  twenty-eight  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  men  in  the  nation,  over 
whom  the  kings  presided.  They  served  as  a  counterpoise  between  the 
kings  and  the  people :  when  one  attempted  to  overbear  the  other,  they  sided 
with  the  weakest. 

To  check  the  inordinate  authority  of  the  senate,  dve  Ephori  were  annu- 
ally elected  from  the  people,  whose  authority  extended  over  both  the  kings 
and  senators. 

The  power  of  the  kings  was  extremely  limited,  especially  in  the  city, 
and  in  time  of  peace.  In  war  they  had  the  command  of  the  fleets  and 
armies.  However,  they  had  even  then  a  kind  of  inspectors  assigned  them, 
who  served  as  a  council,  and  were  generally  chosen  for  that  oflice  from 
among  the  citizens  out  of  favor  with  them,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
connivance  between  them. 

The  Ephori  had  a  greater  authority  at  Sparta  than  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  at  Rome.  They  presided  in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and  called 
them  to  an  account  for  their  administration.  When  they  sat  upon  their 
seats  in  the  tribunal,  they  did  not  rise  up  when  the  kings  entered,  which 
was  a  mark  of  respect  paid  them  by  all  the  other  magistrates,  and  this 
seems  to  imply  a  kind  of  superiority  in  the  Ephori,  who  represented  tho 
people. 

All  public  business  was  proposed  and  examined  in  the  senate,  and  reso- 
lutions passed  accordingly  in  the  same  place.  But  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  were  of  no  force,  unless  ratified  by  the  people. 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  government  is  proven  by  the  facts,  that  no  com- 
motions or  seditions  were  ever  known,  no  change  was  proposed,  no  private 
person  usurped  authority,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  people  to  change 
the  line  of  succession,  nor  by  the  kings  to  usurp  power  over  the  laws.  The 
reason  of  this  stability  was,  that  at  Sparta  the  laws  were  absolute,  and  the 
children  were  educated  to  implicit  obedience  to  them. 

SECTION  II. — LOVE    OF   POVERTY   INSTITUTED  AT  SPARTA. 

To  this  Lycurgus  added  another  principle  of  government  no  less  ad  mi- 
rable,  which  was  to  remove  from  Sparta  all  luxury  and  magnificence  ;  to 
make  poverty  honorable,  and  at  the  same  time  necessary,  by  substituting 
iron  money  instead  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  till  then  had  been  current. 
His  object  was  to  train  the  people  for  war,  and  at  the  same  time  to  restrain 
them  from  that  lust  of  conquest  which  avarice  begets.  While  all  his  insti- 
tutions, therefore,  conduced  to  make  them  soldiers  of  the  first  character, 
he  excluded  them  from  maritime  affairs,  and  the  common  use  of  money. 
This  prevented  them  from  having  fleets  and  armies,  and  prosecuting  con- 
quests.  It  )cept  them  free  and  independent,  but  conflned  them  within  the 
territories  lefl  them  by  their  ancestors. 

The  epoch  of  Sparta's  decline  commences  with  the  open  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus.  When  the  ambition  of  reigning  over  all  Greece, 
inspired  them  with  the  design  of  having  naval  armies  and  foreign  troops, 
the  Lacedaemonians  felt  the  need  of  money,  and  had  recourse  to  the  bar- 
barians.    With  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver,  they  restored  the  vices 
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and  crimes  which  their  iron  money  had  banished,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  gradual  ruin  of  the  state. 

SECTION   III. LAWS   ESTABLISHED   BY   MINOS   IN   CRETE. 

L'ycurgus  formed  the  plan  of  most  of  his  laws  upon  the  model  of  those 
observed  in  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  passed  a  considerable  time  in 
studying  them.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  I  should  give  som^  idea  of  them. 
Minos,  called  in  fable  the  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  author  of  these  laws. 
[A.  M.  2720.]  He  lived  about  100  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  a  powerful,  wise,  and  gentle  prince.  Having  conquered  Crete,  and 
several  adjacent  islands,  he  applied  himself  to  strengthen  by  wise  laws  the 
state  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself  by  the  force  of  arnls.  The  end 
which  he  proposed,  was  to  render  his  subjects  happy  by  making  them  vir- 
tuous. He  banished  idleness  and  voluptuousness,  the  fruitful  sources  of 
vice.  He  did  not  make  a  new  division  of  lands,  nor  banish  gold  and  silver, 
but  endeavored  in  other  ways  to  establish  equality. 

By  his  institutions  the  children  were  educated  in  troops  and  bands,  ac- 
customed to  a  life  of  hardship  and  sobriety,  trained  to  endure  cold  and  heat, 
rugged  marching,  rough  skirmishing,  and  the  exercise  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance, 
which  was  performed  in  arms.  They  were  particularly  taught  to  use  the 
bow,  in  which  art  they  excelled. 

Minos  also  established  a  community  of  tables  and  meals,  which  were 
maintained  at  the  public  expense.  At  table  the  old  men  talked  about 
affiurs  of  state,  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  virtues  of  its  great  men, 
whom  the  youth  were  exhorted  to  imitate.  The  utmost  respect  for  the 
laws,  as  of  divine  origin,  was  constantly  inculcated. 

As  Minos  had  designed,  the  monarchical  form  of  government  soon  gave 
place  to  the  republican.  A  senate  of  thirty  persons  formed  the  public 
council,  where  all  state  affairs  were  examined,  and  resolutions  adopted : 
but  these  were  of  no  force  until  ratified  by  the  people.  Ten  magistrates, 
called  Cosmi,  chosen  by  lot  from  certain  families,  formed  a  balance  between 
the  senate  and  the  people.  They  held  office  for  life,  commanded  the  army 
and  navy  in  time  of  war,  and  were  not  accountable  to  any  one. 

The  Cretans  made  slaves  and  mercenaries  cultivate  their  lands,  who 
were  called  Perioeci,  (surrounding  inhabitants,)  probably  from  having  been 
neighboring  people,  whom  Minos  had  subdued.  At  the  feast  of  Mercury, 
their  masters  waited  on  them  at  table,  and  performed  the  offices  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  during  the  rest  of  the^year,  a  3Ustom  similar  to  that 
of  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

Minos  associated  his  brother  Rhadamanthus  with  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  capital,  and  gave  another  minister  the  care  of  the 
other  cities,  who  made  a  circuit  three  times  a  year,  to  see  that  the  laws 
were  rightly  administered  and  observed.  According  to  Grecian  fable, 
Rhadamanthus  and  ^Eacus,  both  sons  of  Jupiter,  were,  afler  their  decease, 
appointed  by  him  to  be  judges  of  the  dead,  and  Minos  presides  over  them  to 
decide  in  cases  of  doubt  and  obscurity. 

The  laws  of  Minos  continued  in  force  in  the  island  of  Crete  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Plato,  more  than  900  years  after  the  death  of  the  lawgiver.  The 
Cretans  afterwards  so  degenerated  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb,  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  cites  against  them  from  Epimenides,  painting  them  in  colors 
miich  to  their  dishonor.  -    ' 
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ARTICLE-  II. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS. 

The  government  of  Athens  was  neither  so  permanent  nor  so  uniform  as 
that  of  Sparta,  but  suffered  various  alterations.  Having  long  been  goy. 
emed  by  kings,  and  afterwards  by  archons,  that  city  assumed  entire  liberty, 
which  gave  place,  however,  for  some  years  to  the  tyrannic  power  of  the 
Pisistratidse,  but  was  soon  after  re-established,  and  subsisted  till  the  defeat 
in  Sicily,  and  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Lacedemonians.  The  latter 
subjected  it  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  whose  authority  was  not  of  long  duration, 
and  gave  place  again  to  liberty,  till  the  Roman  power  reduced  it  into  4 
province.     I  shall  consider  in  this  place  only  the  popular  government. 

section  i. — ^foundation  of  the  government  of  athens  according  to 

Solon's  plan. 

Solon  was  not  the  first  who  established  the  popular  government  at 
Athens.  Theseus,  long  before  him,  had  traced  out  the  plan,  and  begun  the 
execution  of  it.  Having  united  the  twelve  towns  into  one  city,  he  divided 
the  inhabitants  into  three  bodies :  the  nobility,  to  whom  the  superintendence 
of  religious  affairs,  and  all  civil  offices  were  confided ;  the  laborers,  or  hus- 
bandmen ;  and  the  artisans.  Athens,  properly  speaking,  however,  did  not 
become  a  popular  state  till  the  authority  of  the  nine  archons  was  limited  to 
one  year,  whereas  before  it  lasted  for  ten  ;  and  it  was  not  till  many  yeai^i 
afler,  that  Solon,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  laws,  confirmed  and  regulated  thip 
form  of  government. 

Solon's  great  principle  was  to  establish  a  kind  of  equality  amongst  his 
citizens,  which  he  regarded,  with  reason,  as  the  foundation  of  liberty.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  leave  the  public  employments  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich,  as  they  had  been ;  but  to  give  the  poor  also  some  share  in  the  gov- 
emment,  from  which  they  were  before  excluded. 

Having  estimated  the  property  of  each  individual,  he  divided  the  richer 
citizens  into  three  classes :  the  fentacosiomedimni,  whose  annual  revenue 
was  500  measures  apiece,  (as  well  in  grain  as  liquids) ;  the  horsemen  or 
knights,  who  had  300  measures,  and  could  each  maintain  a  horse  for  w^ar  ; 
and  the  zugit^,  who  had  200  measures.  From  these  classes  all  magistrates 
and  commanders  were  chosen.  All  other  citizens  were  comprised  under 
the  name  of  theti,  hirelings  or  laborers.  After  the  victories  over  the  Per- 
sians, the  unclassed  people  became  more  haughty,  and  demanded  and  ob- 
tained a  share  in  the  offices  of  government,  whereas,  previously,  they  had 
only  the  right  of  voting  in  public  assemblies,  and  at  trials. 

Each  of  the  first  class  paid  annually  a  talent  (((1,000)  to  the  public 
treasury ;  the  second,  half  a  talent ;  and  the  thira,  or  zugits,  ten  n^nsOy 
nearly  tlOO. 


SECTION   II.^-OF   THE  INHABITANTS  OF  ATHENS. 

f  A.  M.  3696.]  There  were  three  sorts  of  inhabitants  at  Athens :  citi- 
Eons,  strangers,  and  servants.  In  the  account  taken  by  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  in  the  116th  Olympiad,  their  number  amounted  to  21,000  citizens, 
JO^QOO  strangers,  and  40,000  servants.  The  number  of  citizens  was  almosl 
the  lame  ia  the  time  of  Cecrops,  but  leai  under  ~ 
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I.— OF   THE   CITIZENS. 

A  eitizen  coul4  only  l>e  such  by  birth  or  adoption.  To  be  a  natural 
denizen  of  Athens,  it  waa  necessary  to  be  born  of  a  father  and  mother  both 
free,  and  Athenians.  We  have  seen  that  Pericles  restored  this  law  to  all 
its  force,  which  had  not  been  exactly  observed,  and  which  he  himself,  uome 
short  time  after,  infringed.  The  people  could  confer  the  freedom  of  the 
city  upon  strangers ;  and  those  whom  they  had  so  adopted,  enjoyed  almost 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  natural  citizens.  The  quality  of  citi- 
zen  of  Athens  was  sometimes  granted  to  those  who  had  rendered  great  ser. 
vices  to  the  state,  as  to  Hippocrates ;  and  even  kings  have  sometimes  ob- 
gained  that  title  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Evagoras,  king  of  Cy- 
prus, thought  it  much  to  his  honor. 

When  the  young  men  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  they  were  enrolled  upon 
the  list  of  citizens.  After  taking  an  oath,  they  became  members  of  the 
state. 

The  people  had  at  first  been  divided  into  four  tribes,  and  afterwards  Into 
ten.  Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  several  parts,  which  were  called 
^iJ/Ao*,  Pagi.  It  was  by  these  two  titles  the  citizens  were  described  in 
the  public  acts.     "  Melitus,  e  tribu  Cecropide,  e  pago  Pitthensi." 

II. OF   THE   STRANGERS. 

J  distinguish  by  this  name,  those  foreigners  who  came  to  settle  at  Athenai, 
pr  in  Attica,  either  on  account  of  commerce,  or  exercising  any  trade. 
They  were  termed  fteioixoi,  inquilini.  They  had  no  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment, nor  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  could  not  be  admitted 
into  any  office.  They  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  citizen, 
and  were  obliged  to  render  him  certain  duties  and  services.  They  were 
bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  conform  to  all  its  customs. 
They  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  state  of  twelve  drachmas ;  and  in  defauU 
pf  payment^  were  made  slaves,  and  exposed  to  sale.  Xenocrates,  the  cele* 
brated,  but  poor  philosopher,  was  very  near  experiencing  this  misfortune, 
and  was  carried  to  prison ;  but  Lycurgus,  the  orator,  having  paid  the  tax, 
released  him. 

III. OF   THE   SERVANTS. 

These  were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  were  free,  but  had  voluntarily,  from 
proverty,  gone  into  service,  and  their  condition  was  reputable,  and  not  labo- 
rious. The  service  of  the  other  was  forced :  these  were  slaves  who  had 
either  been  taken  prisoners  in  war,  or  bought  of  such  as  trafficked  publicly 
in  them.  Thiey  formed  part  of  the  property  of  their  masterd^  who  disposed 
absolutely  of  them,  hut  generally  treated  them  with  great  humanity.  The 
condition  of  servants  was  infinitely  nnore  gentle  at  Athens  than  any  where 
else.  There  was  in  that  city  an  asylum  for  slaves,  where  the  bones  of 
Theseus  had  been  interred ;  that  asylum  subsisted  in  Plutarch's  time. 

When  the  slaves  were  treated  with  too  much  rigor,  they  had  their  action 
against  their  masters,  who  were  obliged  to  sell  them  to  others,  if  the  fact 
were  sufficiently  proved.  They  could  ransom  themselves  even  against 
tlieir  master's  consent,  when  they  had  laid  up  money  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose.  For  out  of  what  they  got  by  their  labor,  after  having  paid  a  certain 
pipportion  to  thc^  loasteup,  they  kept  the  remainder  /or  theiQsclves,  aQ(l 
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made  a  stock  which  was  at  their  own  disposal.  Private  persons,  whea 
satisfied  with  their  services,  oflen  gave  these  slaves  their  liberty ;  and  the 
same  favor  was  oflen  granted  them  by  the  public,  when  necessity  obliged 
the  state  to  arm  and  enlist  them  among  the  citizens. 

The  humane  manner  in  which  the  Athenians  treated  their  servants  and 
slaves,  was  very  remote  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Lacedssmonians  towards 
their  Helots,  which  oflen  brought  their  republic  to  the  very  brink  of 
destruction. 

SECTION  m. — OF  THE   COUNCIL   OR   SENATE   OF   FIVE   HUNDRED. 

The  people  of  Athens  had  great  authority  in  the  government.  Appeals 
might  be  brought  to  their  tribunals  in  all  cases ;  they  had  a  right  to  cancel 
old  laws,  and  establish  new  ones ;  indeed,  all  important  affairs  were  decided 
in  their  assemblies.  Solon  instituted  a  council  of  400  senators,  100  out  of 
each  tribe,  who  prepared  the  affairs  to  be  laid  before  the  people.  Clisthe- 
nes,  about  100  years  afler  Solon,  having  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to 
ten,  augmented  that  of  the  senators  to  500,  each  tribe  supplying  50.  This 
was  called  the  council,  or  senate,  of  the  Five  Hundred.  They  received 
their  stipend  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

They  were  chosen  by  lot,  and  each  tribe  gave  in  the  names  of  those  who 
aspired  to  that  trust,  and  who  had  the  revenue  required  by  law.  None 
could  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  thirty.  Afler  inquiry  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  candidate,  he  was  made  to  take  an  oath  to  give  at  all  times  the 
best  counsel  he  could  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and  never  to  depart  from  the 
tenor  of  the  laws. 

This  senate  assembled  every  day,  except  upon  festivals.  Each  tribe,  in 
turn,  furnished  those  who  were  to  preside  in  it,  called  Prytanes  ;  this  rank 
was  decided  by  lot.  This  presidency  continued  35  days,  which,  being 
reckoned  ten  times,  amounts  to  the  number  of  days,  except  four,  of  the 
lunar  year  followed  at  Athens.  This  time  of  the  presidency  was  divided 
into  five  weeks,  regard  being  had  to  the  five  tens  of  the  Prylanesy  who 
were  to  preside  in  them ;  and  every  week,  seven  of  these  ten  Pry. 
tanes  drawn  by  lot  presided  each  his  day,  and  were  denominated  Uodedoiy 
presidents.  He  who  was  so  for  the  day,  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the 
senators,  and  in  that  of  the  people.  He  was  charged  with  the  public  seal, 
and  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  treasury. 

The  senators,  before  they  assembled,  ofiered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and 
Minerva.  The  president  proposed  the  business  to  be  considered.  Every 
one  gave  his  opinion  in  turn,  and  always  standing.  After  a  question  had 
been  settled,  it  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  read  with  a  loud  voice'. 
Each  senator  then  gave  his  vote  by  putting  a  bean  into  the  urn.  If  the 
white  beans  carried  it,  the  question  passed,  otherwise  it  was  rejected. 
This  sort  of  decree  was  called  V'»[qp*a^a,  or  llgo^ovlsvfia.  It  was  afler. 
wards  laid  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  where,  if  it  was  approved,  it 
had  the  force  of  a  law,  if  not,  its  authority  subsisted  only  one  year. 

SECTION   IV. — OF   THE  AREOPAGUS. 

This  council  took  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  assembled,  called 
jlqsioa  nayog,  the  Quarter,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  because,  according  to  some, 
Mars  had  been  cited  thither  in  judgment  for  a  murder  odinmitted  by  him. 
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It  was  believed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  nation.  The  number  of  the  senators 
was  not  fixed  ;  at  certain  times  they  amounted  to  200  or  300.  Only  those 
who  had  borne  the  office  of  archon  were  to  be  honored  with  that  dignity. 
This  senate  had  the  care  of  seeing  the  laws  duly  observed,  of  inspecting 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  of  judging  in  criminal  cases.  They  held  their 
sittings  in  an  open  place,  and  during  the  night.  The  orators  were  not  per- 
mitted to  use  any  exordium  or  peroration,  nor  allowed  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions, and  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the  cause.  The  severity 
of  their  judgments  was  exceedingly  dreaded. 

The  affairs  of  religion,  as  blasphemies,  contempt  of  sacred  mysteries, 
different  species  of  impiety,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies  and 
new  divinities,  were  also  brought  before  this  tribunal.  These  judges  were 
in  great  reputation  for  their  equity  and  prudence,  and  generally  respected. 

SECTION   v.— OF   THE   MAGISTRATES. 

Of  these  there  was  a  great  number.  The  archons  are  the  best  known. 
They  succeeded  the  kings,  and  their  authority  at  first  continued  during 
life.  It  was  at  length  limited  to  ten  years,  and  reduced  at  last  to  one. 
When  Solon  was  commmissioned  to  reform  the  government,  he  did  not 
abolish  their  office,  but  diminished  their  power. 

The  first  of  these  nine  magistrates  was  called  the  archon  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, and  the  year  was  denominated  from  him :  '*  Under  such  an  archon, 
such  a  battle  was  fought."  The  second  was  called  the  king,  and  was  a 
vestige  of  the  authority  to  which  they  had  succeeded.  The  third  was  the 
polemarch,  who  at  first  commanded  the  armies,  and  always  retained  that 
name,  though  he  had  not  the  same  authority,  some  part  of  which  he  had  so 
long  preserved.  The  polemarch  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  council  of  war, 
as  well  as  the  generals  in  command.  The  six  other  archons,  called  thes- 
mothetffi,  had  a  particular  superintendence  over  the  laws.  These  nine 
archouss  had  each  of  them  a  peculiar  province,  and  were  judges  in  certain 
affairs  allotted  to  their  cognizance. 

SECTION   VI.— OF   THE   ASSEMBLIES   OF   THE   PEOPLE. 

These  were  of  two  sorts,  the  one  ordinary,  fixed  to  certain  days,  and  for 
these  there  was  no  kind  of  summons ;  the  other,  extraordinary.  The  peo- 
ple were  informed  of  these  by  an  express  proclamation. 

The  assembly  was  sometimes  held  at  the  public  market-place,  sometimes 
at  a  part  of  the  city  near  the  citaded,  called  flyvS,  and  sometimes  in  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus. 

The  Prytanes  generally  assembled  the  people.  Some  days  before  the 
assembly,  papers  were  fixed  up,  wherein  the  business  was  made  known. 

All  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  had  a  right  to  give  their  suffrages. 
Those  who  failed  of  being  present,  or  came  too  late,  were  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty ;  and  to  secure  a  punctual  attendance,  a  reward  was  annexed  to  it, 
at  first  of  an  obolus,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachma,  and  afterwards  of  throe 

oboli. 

The  assemby  always  began  with  sacrifice  and  prayer,  and  they  never 
failed  to  add  the  most  terrible  imprecations  against  such  as  should  wilfully 
advise  any  thing  contrary  to  the  public  good. 

The  president  proposed  the  affair.  If  it  had  been  examined  in  the  sen- 
ate, it  was  read,  after  which  those  who  would  speak  were  invited  to  ascend 
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the  tribunal,  that  they  might  be  the  beter  heard  by  the  people.  The  oldest 
general  spoke  first,  and  then  the  rest,  according  to  their  seniority.  When 
the  orators  had  done  speaking,  the  people  proceeded  to  vote.  The  most 
common  method  was  by  holding  up  hands,  to  denote  their  approbation, 
called  /«<^ioFfir»'.  After  a  resolution  had  been  formed  in  this  manner,  it 
was  written,  and  read  by  an  officer  to  the  people  with  a  loud  voice,  who 
confirmed  it  again  by  holding  up  their  hands ;  after  which  the  decree  had 
the  force  of  a  law.  And  this  was  called  ^Tj<)P<(T/ua,  from  the  Greek  word 
y/fjqioi^  which  signifies  a  pehbley  or  small  stone,  because  they  were  sometimes 
used  in  giving  suffrages  by  scrutiny.  All  the  great  affairs  of  the  republic 
were  discussed  in  these  assemblies. 

SECTION   VII. OF   TRIALS. 

There  were  different  tribunals,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affairs  to 
be  judged.  All  the  allies,  when  they  had  causes  to  try,  were  obliged  to 
repair  to  Athens. 

The  parties  pleaded  either  in  person,  or  employed  advocates.  The  time 
allowed  for  the  hearing  was  generally  fixed,  and  a  water-clock,  called  in 
Greek  MXey/<;dg<x,  regulated  its  duration.  The  decree  was  passed  by  plu- 
rality of  voices ;  and  when  the  suffrages  were  equal,  the  judges  acquitted 
the  accused.     A  friend  was  not  obliged  to  give  evidence  against  a  friend. 

All  the  citizens,  even  the  poorest,  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  the 
judges,  provided  they  had  attained  the  age  of  30,  and  were  persons  of  good 
morals.  Whilst  they  sat  in  judgment,  they  held  a  kind  of  sceptre,  the 
mark  of  their  dignity,  and  laid  it  down  when  they  withdrew. 

The  judges'  salary  differed  at  different  times.  They  had  at  first  only 
an  obolus  a  day,  and  afterwards  three,  at  which  their  fee  remained  fixed* 
It  became  in  time  a  very  great  charge  to  the  public,  and  exhausted  the 
treasury  without  much  enriching  individuals. 

SECTION  VIII. — OP  THE   AMPHICTYONS. 

This  famous  council  was  common  to  all  Greece.  Amphictyon,  king  of 
Athens,  son  of  Deucalion,  is  regarded  as  its  founder.  Its  design  was  to 
unite  the  several  people  of  Greece  in  a  sacred  band  of  amity,  that  they 
might  defend  each  other,  and  guard  in  common  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
the  immense  riches  of  the  temple.  They  met  in  spring  and  autumn  at 
Thermopylae,  and  sometimes  at  Delphi. 

The  number  of  cities  entitled  to  representation  varied  at  di^rent  timee. 
Each  city  sent  two  deputies,  who  were  each  permitted  to  vote. 

The  Amphictyons  had  power  to  determine  finally  all  differences  between 
the  Amphictyonic  cities,  and  to  fine  the  culpable.  They  could,  in  the  ex- 
ecution  of  their  decrees,  even  raise  troops,  if  necessary,  to  compel  submis- 
sion. The  three  sacred  wars  undertaken  by  their  order,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere,  are  proof  of  this  power. 

Before  they  were  installed  into  this  body,  they  look  an  oath,  binding 
themselves  with  awful  imprecations  to  protect  the  cities  represented  and  to 
guard  the  treasures  at  Delphi. 

The  authority  of  the  Amphictyons  had  been  of  great  weight  in  Greece, 
but  it  began  to  decline  exceedingly  from  the  moment  they  condescended  to 
admit  Philip  of  Macedon'into  their  body. 
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SECTION   IX. OF   THE   REVENUES   OP   ATHENS. 

The  revenues,  as  they  stood  in  the  tinie  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
amounted  to  2,000  talents,  about  92,000,000.  They  are  generally  classed 
under  four  heads. 

1.  The  first  relates  to  the  revenues  arising  from  agriculture,  the  sale  of 
woods,  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines,  and  other  funds  of  a  like  nature, 
appertaining  to  the  public.  Amongst  these  may  be  imluded  the  duties 
upon  the  import  and  export  of  merchandise,  and  the  taxes  levied  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  as  well  natives  as  strangers. 

In  the  history  of  Athens  mention  is  often  made  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Laurium,  which  was  a  mountain  situate  between  the  Piraeus  and  Cape 
Sunium,  and  those  of  Thrace,  whence  many  persons  drew  immense  riches. 

2.  The  second  species  of  revenue  were  contributions  paid  to  the  Athe- 
nians  by  the  allies  for  the  common  expenses  of  the  war.  At  first,  under 
Aristides  they  amounted  to  only  460  talents.  Pericles  augmented  them 
almost  a  third,  and  raised  them  to  600,  and  some  time  af^er  they  were  run 
up  to  1,300. 

3.  A  third  sort  of  revenue  were  the  extraordinary  taxes,  levied  in 
pressing  emergencies  of  the  state. 

4.  The  fines  laid  upon  persons  by  judges  for  different  misdemeanors, 
were  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  with  the  exception  of  the  tenth  part,  which 
was  consecrated  to  Minerva,  and  a  fiftieth  to  the  other  divinities. 

SECTION   X. — OF   THE   EDUCATION   OP  THE  YOUTH. 

The  exercises  that  served  to  form  either  the  bodies  or  minds  of  the  young 
Athenians,  and  of  almost  all  the  people  of  Greece,  were  dancing,  music, 
hunting,  fencing,  riding,  polite  learning,  and  philosophy.  I  shall  treat  very 
slightly  these  several  articles. 

1.    DANCING. — MUSIC. 

Dancing  was  made  a  part  of  what  the  ancients  called  the  Gymnastic 
exercises,  divided  by  Plato  into  the  orchestric,  from  a  Greek  word,  signify- 
ing; to  dance,  and  the  palsestric  from  another,  which  means  wrestling.  The 
latter  inured  to  fatigue,  and  the  former  contributed  to  grace  in  movement. 

Music  was  universally  cultivated  and  highly  esteemed.  Ignorance  of 
it  was  considered  a  defect  in  education.  Themistocles,  notwithstanding 
his  other  merits,  was  thought  to  be  wanting,  because  he  could  not  touch 
the  iyro  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  company  at  an  entertainment.  Socrates 
learned  to  play  on  musical  instruments  at  an  advanced  age.  Bpaminondas 
was  praised  for  dancing,  and  for  playing  well  upon  the  flute. 

2.  OF  THE  OTHER  EXERCISES  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  young  Athenians,  and  in  general  all  the  Greeks,  were  very  attentive 
to  all  the  exercises  of  the  body.  They  called  the  places  allotted  for  these 
exercises,  palsestriB  or  gymnasia,  which  in  a  degree  resembled  our  acade- 
mies.  Every  Athenian  was  expected  to  be  capable  of  handling  the  oar  in 
the  largest  galleys.  The  citizens  themselves  performed  this  labor,  which 
was  not  left  to  slaves  and  criminals,  as  in  these  days.  They  were  all 
brought  up  to  the  art  of  war,  and  often  obliged  to  wear  arms  of  iron  from 
head  to  foot,  of  a  great  weight.     The  ancients  looked  upon  the  exerciaet 
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of  the  body  as  highly  useful,  and  even  absolutely  necessary  to  the  good  of 
the  public. 

There  were  also  masters,  who  taught  the  youth  to  ride,  and  to  handle 
their  arms  or  fence  ;  and  others  whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  them  in 
all  that  was  necessary  to  be  known,  to  excel  in  the  military  art,  and  to 
become  good  commanders.  The  whole  science  of  the  latter,  however, 
consisted  in  what  the  ancients  called  the  tactics,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of 
drawing  up  troops  in  battle,  and  of  performing  military  evolutions. 

3. OF   THE   EXERCISES   OF   THE   MIND. 

Athens  was  the  school  and  abode  of  learning,  arts,  and  sciences.  Poesy, 
eloquence,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  were  there  much  cultivated. 

The  young  were  sent  first  to  learn  grammar  under  masters,  who  taught 
them  regularly,  and  upon  proper  principles,  their  own  language ;  by  which 
they  attained  a  knowledge  of  its  beauty. 

Hence  proceeded  the  universal  fine  taste  of  Athens,  where,  as  history 
informs  us,  a  simple  herd- woman  distinguished  Theophrastus  to  be  a  for- 
eigner from  his  mode  of  pronouncing  a  single  word. 

As  for  eloquence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  particularly  studied  at 
Athens.  It  opened  the  way  to  the  highest  ofRces,  reigned  absolute  in  the 
assemblies,  decided  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  state,  and  gave  an 
almost  unlimited  power  to  those  who  had  the  talent  of  oratory  in  an  eminent 
degree.  This  therefore  was  the  great  employment  of  the  young  citizens, 
especially  of  those  who  aspired  to  the  highest  offices.  To  the  study  of 
rhetoric  they  annexed  that  of  philosophy,  under  which  I  comprise  all  the 
sciences  which  are  either  parts  of,  or  relate  to  it. 


CHAPTER  IL 
OF     WAR. 

SECTION   I. — THE   NATIONS   OF   GREECE    IN    ALL   TIMES   VERT  WARLIKE,  SSPE- 

CIALLT  THE   LACEDJEMONIANS   AND   ATHENIANS. 

No  PEOPLE  of  antiquity,  except  the  Romans,  can  dispute  the  glonr  of 
arms  with  the  Greeks.  Their  valor  was  signalized  from  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Several  rival  republics,  constantly  anxious  to  extend  their 
respective  territories,  kept  each  other  under  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
art  of  war,  if  only  for  self-defence.  Two  cities  eventually  stood  promi- 
nent  above  the  rest,  and  maintained  their  supremacy  by  force  of  nrms. 

The  Athenians  were  not  bred  so  roughly  as  the  people  of  Sparta,  but 
possessed  equal  valor.  They  attained  the  same  end,  though  by  different 
means.  The  Spartans  knew  only  how  to  use  their  arms,  and  were  no 
more  than  soldiers  ;  but  among  the  Athenians,  and  we  must  say  as  much  of 
the  other  people  of  Greece,  arts,  trades,  husbandry,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, were  held  in  honor.  These  occupations  were  no  obstacles  to  the 
valor  and  knowledge  necessary  in  war;  they  disqualified  none  for  the 
greatest  dignities  of  the  republic. 
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SECTION   III. — OF   THE   TIFFERENT    KINDS  OF  TROOPS  WHICH  COMPOSED  THE 
ARMIES   OF   THE   LACED JEMONIANS   AND   ATHENIANS. 

The  armies  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  composed  of  citizens,  allies, 
mercenaries,  and  slaves. 

The  citizens  of  Lacedsemon  were  of  two  sorts,  either  those  who  inhabited 
Sparta  itself,  and  who  for  that  reason  were  called  Spartans,  or  those  who 
lived  in  the  countiy.  In  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartans  amounted  to 
9,000,  and  the  others  to  30,000.  This  number  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what diminished  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  as  Demaratus,  speaking  to  him  of 
the  Lacedcemonian  troops,  computes  only  8,000  Spartans.  The  latter  were 
the  flower  of  the  nation  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  value  set  upon  them, 
by  the  anxiety  the  republic  expressed  for  3  or  400,  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  where  they  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  Lacedsemonians  generally  spared  the  troops  of  their  country  very 
much,  and  sent  only  a  few  of  them  into  the  armies.  They  served  at  their 
own  expense,  and  it  was  not  till  afler  a  length  of  time  that  they  received 
pay  from  the  public. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  troops  in  the  two  republics  were  composed 
of  the  allies  ;  who  were  paid  by  the  cities  which  sent  them. 

The  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  republic,  to  the  aid  of  which  they 
were  called  in,  were  styled  mercenaries. 

The  Spartans  never  marched  without  helots ;  and  we  have  seen  that  in 
the  battle  of  Platseae  every  citizen  had  seven. 

The  Lacedsemonians  did  not  actually  begin  to  use  cavalry  till  after  the 
war  with  Messene,  where  they  perceived  their  want  of  it.  They  raised 
their  horse  principally  in  a  small  city  not  far  from  Lacedsemon,  called 
SciroSy  from  whence  these  troops  were  denominated  SciriUz.  They  were 
always  posted  on  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing. 

Cavalry  was  still  more  rare  amongst  the  Athenians :  on  account  of  the 
Bitu&tion  of  Attica,  broken  with  abundance  of  mountains.  It  did  not 
amount,  after  the  war  with  the  Persians,  to  more  than  300  horse ;  but 
increased  afterwards  to  1,200. 

SECTION    IV.— OF   FLEETS   AND   NAVAL   FORCES. 

The  ships  were  of  two  kinds.  Those  with  oars  were  ships  of  war ;  the 
Others  carried  sails,  and  were  vessels  of  burden.  Both  sometimes,  but 
rarelVy  made  use  of  oars  and  sails  together.  The  ships  of  war  were  also 
called  long  ships.  These  were  of  two  sorts.  Some  had  only  one  rank  of 
oars  on  each  side ;  the  others  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  a  greater  number. 
The  ships  most  commonly  used  in  battles,  carried  from  three  to  five  ranks 
or  benches  of  oars,  and  were  called  triremes  and  qidnqueremes. 

Two  sorts  of  people  served  on  board  these  galleys.  The  one  were  the 
rowers  and  the  mariners,  tlie  others  soldiers,  denoted  in  Greek  by  the  word 
ini^aiai.  He  who  Commanded  the  vessel,  was  called  nauclerus,  and  was 
the  principal  officer ;  the  second  was  the  helmsman,  gubenuUor, 

The  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  ships  were  armed  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  land  forces.  There  was  no  fixed  number.  The  Athenians, 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  had  180  vessels,  and  in  each  of  them,  18  fighting 
men,  four  of  whom  were  archers,  and  the  rest  heavy-armed  troops. 

The  number  of  soldiers,  mariners,  and  rowers,  that  served  on  board  each 
ship  generally  amounted  to  200,  more  or  1< 
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CHAPTER    III. 

OP   RELIGrON. 

I  shall  reduce  this  subject  to  four  articles:  1.  The  feasts.  2.  The 
auffuries  and  oracles.  3.  The  games  and  combats.  4.  The  public  shows 
and  representations  of  the  theatre. 

OF  THE   FEASTS. 

An  infinite  number  of  feasts  were  celebrated  in  the  several  cities  of 
Greece,  and  especially  at  Athens,  of  which  I  shall  describe  only  three  of  tho 
most  famous :  the  Panathensa,  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  those  of  Eleusis. 

THE  PANATHENJEA. 

This  feast  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honor  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary 

ddess  of  that  city.  It  was  called  at  first  the  Athensea ;  but  after  Theseus 
;  united  the  several  towns  of  Attica  into  one  city,  it  took  the  name  of 
Panathenaea.  These  feasts  were  of  two  kinds,  the  great  and  the  less,  solem* 
nized  with  almost  the  same  ceremonies ;  the  less  annually,  and  the  great 
every  fourth  year. 

In  them  were  exhibited  racing,  gymnastic  combats,  and  contentions  for 
the  prizes  of  music  and  poetry.  Ten  commissaries,  elected  from  the  ten 
tribes,  presided,  to  regulate  the  forms,  and  distribute  the  rewards.  This 
festival  continued  several  days. 

These  exercises  were  followed  by  a  general  procession,  wherein  was 
carried,  with  great  pomp,  a  sail  embroidered  with  gold,  on  which  were  de- 
lineated the  warlike  actions  of  Pallas  against  the  Titans  and  Giants.  This 
sail  was  affixed  to  a  vessel,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  goddess.  The  ves- 
sel, equipped  with  sails,  and  a  thousand  oars,  was  conducted  from  the  Ce- 
ramicus  to  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  by  machines  concealed  in  the  bottom, 
which  put  the  oars  in  motion,  and  made  the  vessel  glide  along. 

FEASTS   OF   BACCHUS. 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  had  been  brought  out  of  Egypt  to  Athens,  where 
several  feasts  had  been  established  in  honor  of  the  god ;  two,  more  remark- 
able than  the  rest,  called  the  great  and  the  less  feasts  of  Bacchus.  Tho 
latter  were  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  former,  and  were  celebrated  in  the 
open  fields  about  autumn.  They  were  named  Leneea,  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  a  wine  press ;  and  the  greater  feasts  were  called  Dionysia,  from 
the  Greek  name  of  Bacchus. 

These  feasts  continued  many  days.  Those  who  were  initiated,  mim- 
icked  whatever  the  poets  had  feigned  of  Bacchus.  They  covered  them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  carried  a  thyrsus  in  their  hands,  a  kind 
of  pike  with  ivy  leaves  twisted  round  it ;  had  drums,  horns,  pipes,  and 
other  instruments  to  make  a  great  noise,  and  wore  upon  their  heads  wreaths 
of  ivy  and  vine.  Some  represented  Silenus,  some  Pan,  others  the  Satyrs, 
all  dressed  in  suitable  masquerade.  Many  were  mounted  on  asses,  others 
dragged  goats  along  for  sacriftces.  Men  and  women,  ridiculously  dressed 
in  this  manner,  appeared  night  and  day  in  public;  and,  imitating  drunken- 
ness, and  dancing  with  the  most  indecent  gestures,  ran  in  throngs  about 
the  mountains  and  forests,  scr^ming  and  howling  furiously. 
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THE   FEASTS   OF  ELEUSIS. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  Pagan  antiquity  more  celebrated  than  the  feast 
of  Ceres  Eleusina.  The  ceremonies  were  called  the  mysteries,  from  being, 
according  to  Pausanias,  as  much  above  all  others  as  the  gods  are  above 
men.  Their  institution  is  attributed  to  Ceres  herself,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Erechtheus,  coming  to  Eleusis,  a  small  town  of  Attica,  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Proserpine,  and  finding  the  country  afflicted  with  a  famine,  invented 
corn  as  a  remedy  for  that  evil.  She  not  only  taught  them  the  use  of  corn, 
but  instructed  the  inhabitants  in  the  principles  of  probity,  charity,  and 
civility.  To  these  first  happy  lessons,  fabulous  antiquity  ascribed  the 
courtesy  and  urbanity  so  remarkable  among  the  Athenians. 

These  mysteries  were  divided  into  the  less  and  the  greater,  of  which  the 
former  served  as  a  pr^paration  for  the  latter.  The  less  were  solemnized  in 
November,  the  great  in  August.  Only  Athenians  were  admitted  to  these 
mysteries;  but,  of  them,  each  sex,  age,  and  condition  had  the  right. 

In  the  initiation,  every  art  was  employed  to  inspire  awe,  and  claps  of 
thunder  ai:d  earthquakes  heightened  the  terror ;  whilst  the  person  to  be  ad- 
mitted,  overwhelmed  with  dread,  heard,  trembling,  the  mysterious  volumes 
read  to  him.  These  nocturnal  rites  gave  birth  to  many  disorders,  which 
the  severe  law  of  silence,  imposed  on  the  initiated,  prevented  from  coming 
to  light. 

The  Athenians  initiated  their  children,  of  both  sexes,  very  early  into 
these  mysteries,  and  would  have  thought  it  criminal  to  have  let  them  die 
without  such  an  advantage. 

This  feast,  the  most  celebrated  of  profane  antiquity,  was  of  nine  days' 
continuance.     It  began  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Boedromion. 

.  OF   AUGURIES. 

Am^%  the  Greeks,  as  among  the  Romans,  superstition  made  the  most 
important  affairs  of  state  depend  upon  a  bird's  happening  to  sing  upon  the 
right  or  lefl  hand ;  upon  the  greediness  of  chickens  in  pecking  their  grain ; 
the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts  ;  the  liver's  being  in  good  condition. 
To  these  superstitious  observances  may  be  added,  accidental  rencountres, 
words  spoken  by  chance,  forebodings,  prodigies,  monsters,  eclipses,  comets, 
every  extraordinary  phenomenon,  every  unforeseen  accident,  with  an  in* 
Unity  of  chimeras  of  the  like  nature. 

OF   ORACLES. 

No  country  was  ever  more  productive  of  oracles  than  Greece.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  most  noted. 

The  oracle  of  Dodona,  a  city  of  the  Molossians,  in  Epirus,  was  much 
celebrated  ;  where  Jupiter  gave  answers  either  by  vocal  oaks,  or  doves,  or 
by  resounding  basins  of  brass,  or  by  the  mouths  of  priests  and  priestesses. 

The  oracle  of  Trophonius,  in  Boeotia,  though  he  was  nothing  more  than 
a  hero,  was  in  great  reputation. 

The  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Branchidee,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Miletus, 
so  called  from  Branchus,  the  son  of  Apollo,  was  in  great  esteem  with  all 
the  lonians  and  Dorians  of  Asia.  Xerxes  burnt  this  temple,  afler  the 
priests  had  delivered  its  treasures  to  him.  That  prince,  in  return,  estab- 
U»hed  them  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia,  to  secure  them  against  the  ven* 
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geance  of  the  Greeks.  After  the  war  was  over,  the  Milesians  re-established 
that  temple  with  a  magnificence  which,  according  to  Strabo,  surpassed  that 
of  all  the  other  temples  of  Greece.  When  Alexander  the  Great  had  over- 
thrown Darius,  he  utterly  destroyed  the  city  where  the  Branchidee  had 
settled. 

The  most  famous  of  all,  was  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  was 
worshipped  there  under  the  name  of  the  Pythian,  a  title  derived  from  the 
Serpent  Python,  which  he  had  killed,  or  from  a  Greek  word  that  signifies 
to  inquire,  nvOeadai,  because  people  came  thither  to  consult  him.  The 
Delphic  priestess  was  called  Pythia,  and  the  games  there  celebrated,  the 
Pythian  games. 

Delphi  was  an  ancient  city  of  Phocis,  in  Achaia.  It  stood  about  the  mid- 
die  of  Mount  Parnassus,  built  upon  a  small  extent  of  even  ground,  and  sur- 
rounded with  precipices.  Diodorus  says  that  there  was  a  cavity  upon  Parnas- 
sus, whence  an  exhalation  rose,  which  made  the  goats  dance  and  skip  about. 
A  shepherd  having  approached  it,  was  immediately  seized  with  violent 
agitations  of  body,  and  pronounced  words  which  he  did  not  understand  him- 
self. Others  made  the  same  experiment,  and  it  was  soon  rumored  through- 
out the  neighboring  countries.  The  exhalation  was  concluded  to  have 
something  divine  in  it.  A  priestess  was  appointed  for  the  reception  of  its 
effects,  and  a  tripod  placed  upon  the  vent,  called,  by  the  Latins,  Cortina^ 
perhaps  from  the  skin  that  covered  it.  Thence  she  gave  her  oracles.  The 
city  of  Delphi  rose  insensibly  round  about  this  cave,  and  a  temple  was 
erected,  which,  at  length,  became  very  magnificent. 

We  must  not  confound  the  Pythia  with  the  Sibyl  of  Delphi.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  woman  that  roved  from  country  to  country,  venting  her  predic- 
tions.  She  was  at  the  same  time  the  Sibyl  of  Delphi,  and  many  other 
places,  from  her  having  resided  in  them  all. 

OF   THE   GAMES   AND  COMBATS. 

Games  and  combats  made  a  part  of  the  religion,  and  had  a  share  in  almost 
all  the  festivals  of  the  ancients ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  proper  that  they 
should  find  a  place  in  this  work. 

There  were  four  games  solemnized  in  Greece.  The  Olympic,  so  called 
from  Glympia,  otherwise  Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus,  near  which 
they  were  celebrated  every  four  years,  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Olympicus. 
The  Pythian,  sacred  to  Apollo  Pytiiias,  so  called  from  the  serpent  Python, 
killed  by  him :  they  were  celebrated  at  Delplii  evcTy  four  years.  The 
Nemaany  which  took  their  name  from  Nemroa,  a  city  and  forest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  were  either  instituted  or  restored  by  Hercules,  after  he  had  slain 
the  NemaDan  lion.  They  were  solemnized  everv  two  years.  And  lastly,  the 
Isthmian^  celebrated  upon  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  every  four  years,  in  honor 
of  Neptune.  Theseus  restored  them,  and  they  continued  even  after  the  ruin 
of  Corinth.  That  persons  might  be  present  at  these  public  sports  with 
greater  security,  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  throughout  Greece, 
during  the  time  of  their  celebration. 

In  these  games,  which  were  solemnized  with  incredible  magnificence, 
and  drew  together  a  prodigious  concourse  of  spectators  and  combatants 
from  all  parts,  a  simple  wreath  was  all  the  reward  of  the  victors.  In  the 
Olympic  games,  it  was  composed  of  wild  olive  ;  in  the  Pythian,  of  laurel ; 
in  the  r^emeean,  of  green  parsley ;  and  in  the  Isthmian,  of  the  same  herb  dried. 
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The  combats  which  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  public  games,  were 
boxing,  wrestling,  the  pancratium,  the  discus  or  quoit,  and  racing.  To 
these  may  be  added,  the  exercises  of  leaping,  throwing  the  dart,  and  that  of 
the  trochus,  or  wheel. 

The  Pancratium  was  so  called  from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  body  was  necessary  for  succeeding  in  it.  It 
united  boxing  and  wrestling.  In  wrestling,  it  was  not  permitted  to  strike 
with  the  hand,  nor  in  boxing,  to  seize  each  other  in  the  manner  of  the 
wrestlers ;  but  in  the  Pancratium,  it  was  not  only  allowed  to  make  use  of 
all  the  grips  and  artifices  of  wrestling,  but  the  hands  and  feet,  and  even 
the  teeth  and  nUils,  might  be  employed. 

THE   ORIGIN   AND  PROGRESS  OF   TRAGEDY. — POETS  WHO  EXCELLED  IN  IT  AT 
ATHENS;   ^SCHYLUS,   SOPHOCLES,   AND  EURIPIDES. 

There  had  been  many  tragic  and  comic  poets  before  Thespis ;  but  as 
they  had  made  no  alterations  in  the  original  rude  form  of  this  poem,  and 
as  Thespis  was  the  first  that  made  any  improvement  in  it,  he  was  generally 
esteemed  its  inventor.  Before  him,  tragedy  was  no  more  than  a  jumble  of 
buffoon  tales,  intermixed  with  singing  in  praise  of  Bacchus ;  for  it  is  to  the 
feasts  of  that  god,  celebrated  at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  that  tragedy  owes 
its  birth. 

[A.  M.  3440.]  Thespis  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon.  That  wise  legisla- 
tor, upon  seeing  his  pieces  performed,  expressed  his  dislike  by  striking  his 
staff  against  the  ground. 

[A.  M.  3464.]  iEschylus  was  bom  at  Athens,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
sixtieth  Olympiad.  He  took  upon  him  the  profession  of  arms.  He  was  at 
the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plateeae,  where  he  did  his  duty.  But 
his  disposition  called  him  elsewhere,  and  put  him  upon  entering  into  another 
[A.  M.  3514.]  course,  where  he  was  soon  without  any  competitor.  He 
refbrnned,  or  rather  created  tragedy  anew ;  of  which  he  has,  in  consequence, 
been  always  acknowledged  the  father. 

He  gave  masks  to  his  actors,  adorned  them,  and  made  them  wear  bus- 
kins. Instead  of  a  cart  he  erected  a  theatre,  and  entirely  changed  their 
style ;  which  from  being  merry  and  burlesque,  became  majestic  and 
serious. 

But  that  was  only  the  external  part  of  tragedy.  Its  soul,  which  was  the 
most  essential  addition  of  iEschylus,  consisted  in  the  vivacity  of  the  action, 
sustained  by  the  dialogue  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  introduced  by  him, 
and  in  the  artful  working  up  of  the  stronger  passions,  especially  of  terror 

and  pity. 

iBschylus  was  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  glory  of  the  stage,  when  a 
young  rival  made  his  appearance. 

[A.  M.  3509.]  Sophocles  was  bom  at  Colonos,  a  town  in  Attica,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  71.st  Olympiad.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  or  one  who  kept 
people  of  that  trade  to  work  for  him.  His  first  essay  was  a  masterpiece. 
When,  upon  the  occasion  of  Cimon's  having  found  the  bones  of  Theseus, 
and  their  being  brought  to  Athens,  a  dispute  between  the  tragic  poets  wa<« 
[A.  M.  3534.]  appointed,  Sophocles  entered  the  lists  with  i&chylus,  and 
carried  off  the  prize.  The  ancient  victor  withdrew  in  disgust  into  Sicily, 
to  king  Hiero,  the  protector  of  all  the  learned  in  disgrace  at  Athens.  Ho 
died  there  soon  after  in  a  very  singular  manner,  if  we  mav  believe  Suida."^. 
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As  be  lay  asleep  in  the  fields,  with  his  head  bare,  an  eagle,  taking  his  bald 
crown  for  a  atone,  let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it,  which  killed  him.  Of  ninety , 
or  at  least  seventy  tragedies,  composed  by  him,  only  seven  are  now  extant. 

Nor  have  those  of  Sophocles  escaped  the  injury  of  time  better,  though 
117  in  number,  and  according  to  some  130.  He  retained  to  extreme  old 
age  all  the  vigor  of  his  genius.  He  died  in  his  90th  year,  the  fourth  of  the 
[A.  M.  3599.]  93d  Olympiad,  having  survived  Euripides  six  years,  who 
was  not  so  old  as  himself. 

[A.  M.  3524.]  The  latter  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad, 
atSalamis,  whither  his  parents  had  retired,  when  Xerxes  was  preparing  for 
his  great  expedition  aguinst  Greece.  He  applied  himself  at  first  to  philo- 
sophy,  and,  amongst  others,  had  the  celebrated  Anaxagoras  for  his  master. 
But  the  danger  incurred  by  that  great  man,  who  was  very  near  being  made 
the  victim  of  his  philosophical  tenets,  inclined  him  to  the  study  of  poetry. 

Tragedy  took  from  ^^^hylus,  its  inventor,  a  much  more  lofty  style  than 
t)ie  Iliad.  Perhaps  iEschylus  carried  it  too  high.  His  pompous,  gigantic 
diction,  resembles  rather  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  shouts  of  battle,  than 
the  noble  harmony  of  the  trumpets.  The  grandeur  of  his  genius  would 
not  permit  him  to  speak  the  language  of  other  men,  so  that  his  muse  seemed 
rather  to  walk  on  stilts,  than  in  buskins. 

Sophocles  understood  much  better  the  true  excellence  of  the  dramatic 
style :  he  copies  Homer  more  closely,  and  blends  in  his  diction  that  honeyed 
sweetness,  whence  he  was  denominated  the  Bee,  with  a  gravity  that  gives 
his  tragedy  the  modest  air  of  a  matron,  compelled  to  appear  in  public  with 
dignity,  as  Horace  expresses  it. 

The  style  of  Euripides,  though  noble,  is  less  removed  from  the  familiar; 
and  he  seems  to  have  affected  rather  the  pathetic  and  the  elegant,  than  the 
nervous  and  the  lofty. 

COMEDY. 

This  species  of  entertainment  took  three  difierent  forms  at  Athens,  a» 
well  from  the  genius  of  the  poets,  as  from  the  influences  of  the  goyemment, 
which  occasioned  alterations  in  it. 

The  old  comedy,  so  called  by  Horace,  and  which  he  dates  afler  the  time 
of  .£schylus,  retained  something  of  its  original  rudeness,  and  the  liberty  it 
had  been  used  to  take  of  throwing  out  coarse  jests,  and  reviling  the  spec* 
tators  from  the  cart  of  Thespis.  Though  regular  in  its  plan,  and  worthy 
of  a  great  theatre,  it  had  not  learnt  to  be  more  reserved.  It  represented 
real  transactions,  with  the  names,  dress,  gestures,  and  likeness,  in  masks, 
of  whomsoever  it  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  to  the  public  derision. 

Three  poets  particularly  excelled  in  the  old  comedy  ;  Eupolis,  Cratinua, 
and  Aristophanes.  The  last  is  the  only  one  of  them  whose  pieces  have 
come  down  to  us  entire ;  and  out  of  the  great  number  which  he  composed, 
eleven  are  all  that  remain.  He  nourished  in  an  age  when  Greece  abounded 
with  great  men,  and  was  contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Euripides,  whom 
he  suiTived.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  made  his  greatest  figure ; 
less  as  a  writer  to  amuse  the  people  with  his  comedies,  than  as  censor  of 
the  government. 

He  is  admired  for  an  elegance  and  felicity  of  expression,  or  that  Attic 
salt  which  the  Roman  language  could  never  attain,  fer  which  Aristo- 
phanes is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  of  the  Greek  authors.  His 
particular  excellence  was  raillery.  None  ever  touched  what  was  ndiculou^ 
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in  the  characters  whom  he  wished  to  expose  with  such  success,  or  knew 
better  how  to  convey  it  in  all  its  full  force  to  others. 

The  old  comedy  subsisted  till  Lysander's  time,  who,  having  made  him- 
self master  of  Athens,  changed  the  form  of  the  government,  and  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  30  of  the  principal  citizens.  The  satirical  liberty  of  the 
theatre  was  offensive  to  them,  and  therefore  they  put  a  stop  to  it.  The 
whole  authority  of  Athens  was  then  invested  in  tyrants.  The  democracy 
was  abolished.  The  people  had  no  longer  any  share  in  the  government. 
The  right  of  giving  their  opinions  upon  affairs  of  state  was  at  an  end ;  nor 
dared  they,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  by  the  poets,  presume  to  censure 
their  masters.  The  calling  persons  by  their  names  upon  the  stage  was 
prohibited ;  but  poetical  ill-nature  soon  found  the  secret  of  eluding  the 
intention  of  the  law,  by  using  feigned  names.  It  then  applied  itself  to 
discover  what  was  ridrcabus  m  known  characters,  which  it  copied  to  the 
life,  and  thence  acquired  the  double  advantage  of  gratifying  the  vanity  of 
the  poets,  and  the  malice  of  the  audience,  in  a  more  refined  manner  :  the 
one  had  the  delicate  pleasure  of  putting  the  spectators  upon  guessing  their 
meaning,  and  the  other  of  affixing  the  right  name  to  the  characters  repre- 
sented. Such  was  the  Comedy,  since  called  the  Middle  Comedy y  of  which 
there  are  some  instances  in  Aristophanes. 

It  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  having  assured 
himself  of  the  empire  of  Greece,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Thebans,  caused  a 
check  to  be  put  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  poets.  Thence  the  New 
Comedy  took  its  birth,  which  was  only  an  imitation  of  private  life,  and 
brought  nothing  upon  the  stage  but  feigned  names,  and  fictitious  adventures. 

Menander  is  most  celebrated  as  a  writer  in  the  New  Comedy.  Of  180, 
or  rather  80  plays,  according  to  Suidas,  composed  by  him,  all  of  which 
Terence  is  said  to  have  translated,  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments. 
Wc  may  form  a  just  judgment  of  the  merit  of  the  originals  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  copy.  Quintilian,  in  speaking  of  Menander,  is  not  afraid  to 
say,  that  he  ol4cured,  or  rather  obliterated,  the  fame  of  all  other  writers 
in  the  sanne  way. 
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Syracuse  had  for  about  60  years  enjoyed  the  liberty  gained  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  family  of  Gelon.  The  events  which  passed  in  that  interval 
except  the  invasion  of  the  Athenians,  are  of  no  great  importance,  and  little 
known ;  but  those  which  follow  are  of  a  diiTerent  nature.  I  mean  the 
reigns  of  Dionysius  and  his  son,  tyrants  of  Syracuse;  the  fi>rmer  of  whom 
governed  thirty-eight,  and  the  latter  twelve  years.  As  this  history  is  en- 
tirely foreign  to  what  passed  in  Greece  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  relate  it 
in  tiiis  place  by  itself;  observing  only,  that  the  first  twenty  years  of  it, 
upon  which  I  am  now  entering,  agree  almost  in  point  of  time  with  the  last 
preceding  twenty  years. 


CHAPTER   I. 


SECTION   I. — ^MEANS  MADE  USE  OF   BT  DIONTSIUS   THE  ELDER,  TO  POSSESS 

HIMSELF  OF   THE   TYRANNY. 

DiONTSius  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  of  doubtful  extraction.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valor  in  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  Hermocrates,  when  he  attempted  to 
re-enter  Syracuse  by  force  of  arms,  after  having  been  banished  through 
the  intrigues  of  his  enemies.  The  event  of  that  enterprise  was  unsuccessful, 
and  Hermocrates  was  killed.  The  Syracusans  did  not  spare  his  accom- 
plices, several  of  whom  were  publicly  executed.  Dionysius  was  left 
among  the  wounded.  The  report  of  his  death,  designedly  given  out  by  his 
relations,  saved  his  life. 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  several  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in 
Sicily.  Its  happy  situation  for  their  maritime  commerce,  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  and  the  riches  of  its  inhabitants,  were  powerful  inducements  to 
such  an  enterprise.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  its  cities, 
from  the  account  given  of  Agrigentum.  The  temples  were  of  extraordi- 
nary magnificence,  especially  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  which  was  340  feet 
in  length,  60  in  breadth,  and  120  in  height.     The  piazzas,  or  galleries,  in 
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their  extent  and  beauty,  answered  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  Without  the 
city  was  an  artificial  lake,  which  was  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  cir- 
cumference, and  thirty  feet  in  depth.  It  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  fish, 
covered  with  swans  and  other  water- fowls,  and  afforded  the  most  agreeable 
prospect  imaginable. 

About  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Exenetas,  victor  in  the  Olympic 
games,  entered  the  city  in  triumph  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  attended  by 
300  more,  all  drawn  by  while  horses.  Their  habits  glittered  with  gold 
and  silver  :  nothing  was  ever  more  splendid  than  their  appearance.  Gellias, 
the  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens,  had  erected  several  large  apartments  in  his 
house  for  the  entertainment  of  guests.  Servants  waited  by  his  order  at  the 
gates  of  the  oity,  to  invite  all  strangers  to  lodge  at  their  master's  house, 
whither  they  conducted  them.  A  violent  storm  having  obliged  500  horse- 
men to  take  shelter  there,  Gellias  entertained  them  all  in  his  house,  and 
supplied  them  immediately  with  dry  clothes,  of  which  he  had  always  a 
great  quantity  in  his  wardrobe.  His  cellar  is  much  talked  of  by  historians, 
in  which  he  had  300  reservoirs  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  each  of  which  con- 
tained 100  amphorsB. 

[A.  M.  3598.]  This  great  and  opulent  city  was  besieged,  and  at  length 
taken,  by  the  Carthaginians.  Its  fall  spread  a  universal  terror.  The  cause 
of  its  being  lost  was  imputed  to  the  Syracusans,  who  had  but  weakly  suc- 
cored it.  Dionysius  took  advantage  of  this  favorable  opportunity,  and  of 
the  general  complaints  of  Sicily  against  the  Syracusans,  to  render  the  ma- 
gistrates odious.  In  a  public  assembly,  Dionysius  rose  up,  and  boldly 
accused  the  magistrates  of  treason ;  adding,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
they  ought  to  be  deposed  immediately,  without  waiting  till  the  term  of  their 
administration  should  expire.  All  the  magistrates  were  deposed  upon  the 
spot,  and  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dionysius,  were  substituted. 

Success  inspired  him  with  courage.  He  had  also  in  view  the  dis- 
placing  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  and  to  have  their  power  transferred  to 
himself.  The  design  was  hazardous,  and  he  applied  himself  to  it  with 
address.  Before  he  attacked  them  openly,  he  planted  his  batteries  at  a 
distance ;  calumniating  them  by  his  emissaries  to  the  people,  and  sparing 
no  pains  to  render  them  disrespected.  Persons  of  discernment  were  not  at 
a  loss  to  discover  the  tendency  of  these  arts ;  nor  were  they  silent :  but  the 
common  people,  prejudiced  in  his  favor,  applauded  his  zeal,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  their  protector. 

Another  scheme,  which  he  set  at  work  with  his  usual  address,  was  of 
great  service  to  him.  There  was  a  creat  number  of  exiles  dispersed 
throughout  Sicily,  whom  the  faction  of  the  nobility  of  Syracuse  had  ex- 
pelled from  the  city.  He  knew  what  an  addition  so  numerous  a  body  of 
citizens  would  be  to  him,  whom  gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  and  resentment 
against  those  who  had  occasioned  their  banishment,  rendered  most  proper 
for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  He  endeavored  therefore  to  obtain  their 
recall.  His  colleagues,  who  had  perceived  plainly  what  he  had  in  view, 
were  afraid  to  contradict  him  ;  rightly  judging,  that  their  opposition  would 
incense  the  people,  and  even  augment  the  reputation  of  Dionysius,  to  whom 
it  would  leave  the  whole  honor  of  recalling  the  exiles.  Their  return  waa 
therefore  decreed,  and  they  all  came  to  Syracuse. 

A  deputation  from  Gela,  a  city  dependant  on  Syracuse,  arrived  f\Jbout  the 
same  time,  to  demand  that  the  garrison  should  be  reinforced.     Dionysius 
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immediately  marched  thither  with  2,000  foot  and  400  horse.  He  found 
the  city  divided  into  two  factions ;  one  of  the  people,  and  the  othe^  of  the 
rich  and  powerful.  The  latter  having  been  tried  in  form,  were  condemned 
by  the  assembly  to  die,  and  to  have  their  estates  confiscated.  This  confis« 
cation  was  applied  to  pay  off  the  arrears  due  to  the  former  garrisoD, 
commanded  by  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian  ;  and  Dionysius  promised  the 
troops  brought  with  him  from  Syracuse  to  double  their  pay.  This  was 
attaching  so  many  new  creatures  to  himself.  The  inhabitants  of  Gela  treated 
him  with  the  highest  marks  of  honor,  and  sent  deputies  to  Syracuse,  to 
return  thanks  for  sending  Dionysius  thither.  Having  endeavored  in  vain 
to  bring  Dexippus  into  his  measures,  he  returned  with  his  troops  to  Syra- 
cuse, after  having  promised  the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  that  he  would  soon 
return  with  more  considerable  aid. 

He  arrived  at  Syracuse  just  as  the  people  were  coming  out  of  the  theatre, 
who  ran  in  throngs  about  him,  inquiring  with  earnestness  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  answered  with  a  dejected  air,  that  the 
city  nourished  far  more  dangerous  enemies  in  her  own  bosom ;  that  whilst 
Carthage  was  making  extraordinary  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Syra« 
cuse,  those  in  command,  instead  of  rousing  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
lulled  them  with  trivial  amusements,  and  suffered  the  troops  to  want  neces- 
saries, converting  their  pay  to  their  private  uses  in  a  fraudulent  manner : 
that  Imilco,  the  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  had  sent  an  officer  to  him, 
under  pretext  of  treating  about  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  but  in  reality  to 
prevail  on  him  not  to  be  too  strict  in  examining  the  conduct  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  that  if  he  would  not  enter  into  the  measures  of  Carthage,  at 
least  that  he  would  not  oppose  them :  that  for  his  part  he  came  to  resign 
his  command,  that  he  might  leave  no  room  for  suspicions  of  his  acting  in 
concert,  with  traitors  who  sold  the  commonwealth. 

This  discourse  being  rumored  amongst  the  troops  and  about  the  city, 
occasioned  great  alarm.  The  nexl  day  the  assembly  was  summoned,  and 
Dionysius  renewed  his  complaints  against  the  generals,  which  were  received 
with  universal  applause.  Some  of  the  assembly  cried  out,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  him  generalissimo,  with  unlimited  power ;  that  it  was 
in  the  same  manner  that  Gelon  was  formerly  elected  generalissimo,  and  de- 
feated the  Carthaginian  army  at  Himera,  which  consisted  of  300,000  men ; 
that  the  accusation  against  the  traitors  might  be  deferred ;  but  that  the 
present  affair  would  admit  no  delay.  Nor  was  it  in  fact  deferred ;  for  the 
people  immediately  elected  Dionysius  generalissimo  with  unlimited  power. 
In  the  same  assembly  he  caused  it  to  be  decreed,  that  the  soldiers'  pay 
should  be  doubled  ;  insinuating  that  the  state  would  be  reimbursed  by 
conquest.  This  being  done,  and  the  assembly  dismissed,  the  Syracusaos, 
upon  reflection,  comprehended,  though  too  late,  that  from  the  desire  of  pre- 
serving their  liberty,  they  had  given  themselves  up  to  a  master. 

There  remained  but  one  step  more  to  tyranny,  which  was,  to  have  a 
body  of  guards  assigned  him,  and  that  Dionysius  accomplished  in  a  most 
artful  manner.  He  proposed  that  all  the  citizens  under  forty  years  of  age, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  should  march,  with  provisions  for  thirty  days,  to 
the  city  of  Leontium.  The  Syracusans  were  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
the  place.  It  was  full  of  fugitives  and  foreign  soldiers,  fit  persons  for  the 
execution  of  his  designs.  He  justly  suspected  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Syracusans  would  not  follow  him.     He  set  out,  however,  and  encamped  in 
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the  night  upon  the  plains  near  the  city.  It  was  not  long  before  a  great 
noise  was  heard  throughout  the  camp.  This  tumult  was  raised  by  per- 
sons stationed  for  that  purpose  by  Dionysius.  He  pretended  that  ambus- 
cades had  been  laid  to  nssassinate  him,  and,  in  great  alarm,  retired  for 
refuge  into  the  citadel  of  Leontium,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night. 
At  break  of  day,  the  people  assembled  in  a  body,  to  whom,  still  express- 
ing great  apprehension,  he  explained  the  danger  he  had  been  in,  and  de- 
manded permission  to  choose  himself  a  guard  of  600  men  for  the  security 
of  his  person.  His  demand  was  complied  with.  He  chose  1,000  men, 
armed  them  completely,  and  made  them  great  promises.  He  also  attached 
the  foreign  soldiers  to  his  interest  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  speaking  to 
them  with  great  affability.  He  made  many  alterations  in  the  troops,  to 
secure  the  officers  in  his  interest,  and  dismissed  Dexippus  to  Sparta.  At 
the  same  time,  he  ordered  -a  part  of  the  garrison,  which  he  had  sent  to 
Gela,  to  join  him,  and  assembled  from  all  parts,  fugitives,  exiles,  debtora, 
and  criminals  ;  a  train  worthy  of  a  tyrant. 

With  this  escort,  he  returned  to  Syracuse.  To  strengthen  himself,  he 
espoused  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates,  the  most  powerful  citizen  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  who  contributed  the  most  to  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians.  He 
also  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Polyxenus,  brother-in-law  of  Hermocra- 
tes. He  afterwards  summoned  an  assembly,  in  which  he  rid  himself  of 
Daphneus  and  Demarchus,  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  opposing  hid 
usurpation.  In  this  manner,  Dionysius  made  himself  absolute  lord  of  tho 
greatest  city  of  Sicily. 

SECTION    II.— COMMOTIONS   IN   SICILY  AND  AT   SYRACUSE   AGAINST  DIONYSIUS. 
—  HE    FINDS    MEANS    TO    DISPEL    THEM.  —  HIS    WONDERFUL    SUCCESS    IN 

MAKING   PREPARATIONS    FOR   WAR. PLATO   COMES    TO    SYRACUSE. HIS 

INTIMACY   AND   FRIENESHIP   WITH   DION. 

Dionysius  had  a  rude  shock  to  sustain  in  the  beginning  of  his  usurpation. 
The  Carthaginians  having  besieged  Gela,  he  marched  to  its  relief,  and 
after  some  unsuccessful  endeavors  against  the  enemy,  threw  himself  into 
the  place.  All  the  service  he  did  the  inhabitants  was  to  make  them  aban- 
don their  city  in  the  night,  and  to  cover  their  flight  in  person.  He  was  sus- 
pected of  acting  in  concert  with  the  enemy,  because  they  did  not  pursue 
him,  and  he  lost  very  few  of  his  foreign  soldiers.  All  the  inhabitants  who 
remained  at  Grela  were  butchered.  Those  of  Camarina,  to  avoid  the  same 
fate,  withdrew  with  all  they  could  carry  away.  The  sight  of  aged  persons, 
matrons,  young  virgins,  and  tender  infants,  hurried  on  beyond  their  strength, 
incensed  the  troops  against  the  tyrant.  Those  he  had  raised  in  Italy  withdrew 
to  their  own  country ;  and  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  kill 
him  upon  the  march,  pushed  forward,  and  having  entered  Syracuse,^  went 
directly  to  his  palace,  which  they  plundered,  usins  his  wife  at  the  same  time 
with  so  much  violence,  that  she  died  of  it  soon  alter.  Dionysius,  who  had 
foreseen  their  design,  followed  them  close  with  only  100  horse,  and  400 
foot ;  and  arrived  at  midnight  at  the  gate  of  Achradina,  which  he  found 
shut  against  him.  He  set  fire  to  it,  and  thus  opened  himself  a  passage. 
The  richest  of  the  citizens  ran  thither  to  dispute  his  entrance,  but  were  sur- 
rounded  by  the  soldiers,  and  almost  all  of  them  killed.  Dionysius  having 
entered  the  city,  put  all  to  the  sword  that  came  in  his  way,  plundered  tho 
houses  of  his  enemies,  of  whom  be  killed  a  great  number^  and  forced  tho 
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rest  to  leave  Syracuse.  The  next  morning,  the  whole  body  of  his  troops 
arrived.  The  unhappy  fugitives  of  Gela  and  Cainarina  retired  to  the  Leon- 
tines.  Imilco  having  sent  a  herald  to  Syracuse,  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  By  one  of  the  articles,  it 
was  stipulated  that  Syracuse  should  continue  under  the  government  of  Di- 
onysius ;  which  confirmed  all  the  suspicions  that  had  been  conceived  of 
him.     This  happened  in  the  year  Darius  Nothus  died. 

[A.  M.  3600.]  It  was  then  he  sacrificed  to  his  security  every  thing 
that  could  give  him  umbrage.  He  looked  upon  all  his  new  subjects  as  so 
many  enemies,  and  believed  that  he  could  guard  against  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  him  on  both  sides,  only  by  cutting  oif  one  part  of  the  people  to 
intimidate  the  other. 

Dionysius  neglected  nothing  to  strengthen  himself.  He  fortified  the  part 
of  the  city  called  the  Isle,  already  very  strong  from  the  nature  of  its  situa- 
tion. He  surrounded  it  with  good  walls,  flanked  a^  due  distances  with 
high  towers,  and  separated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  To  these  works  he 
added  a  strong  citadel,  as  a  retreat  in  case  of  accident ;  and  caused  a  great 
number  of  shops  to  be  erected,  capable  of  containing  a  multitude  of  in- 
habitants. 

As  to  the  lands,  he  chose  out  the  best  of  them,  which  he  bestowed  upon 
his  creatures  and  officers,  and  distributed  the  rest  in  equal  proportion 
amongst  the  citizens  and  strangers,  including  among  the  former  the  slaves 
made  free.  He  divided  the  houses  in  the  same  manner,  reserving  those 
in  the  Isle  for  such  of  the  citizens  as  he  could  confide  in,  and  for  his 
strangers. 

Having  taken  these  precautions,  he  began  to  subject  several  free  states 
of  Sicily,  which  had  aided  the  Carthaginians.  He  began  with  Herbesus. 
The  Syracusans  in  his  army,  seeing  their  swords  in  their  hands,  thought  it 
their  duty  to  use  them  for  the  re-establishment  of  their  liberty.  They  sent 
to  ^tna  for  the  horse,  who  had  retired  thither  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution. Dionysius,  alarmed,  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  directly  to 
Syracuse,  to  keep  it  in  obedience.  The  revolters  pursued  him,  and  having 
seized  upon  the  suburb  Epipolis,  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  coun- 
try. Setting  a  price  upon  the  tyrant's  head,  they  promised  the  freedom  of 
their  city  to  such  as  should  abandon  him.  A  great  number  came  over  to 
them,  whom  they  treated  with  the  utmost  favor.  They  advanced  with 
their  machines,  and  battered  the  walls  of  the  Isle  vigorously. 

The  tyrant,  finding  himself  reduced  to  extremities,  assembled  his  friends 
to  consult  with  them.  They  were  divided  in  their  opinions ;  but,  at  last, 
the  advice  of  Philistus  prevailed,  which  was,  that  he  should  by  no  means 
renounce  the  tyranny.  Dionysius,  to  gain  time,  sent  deputies  to  the  revolt, 
ors,  and  demanded  permission  to  quit  the  place  with  his  adherents,  which 
was  granted,  together  with  five  ships  to  transport  his  people  and  efiects. 
He  had,  however,  sent  dispatches  secretly  to  the  Campanians,  who  garri- 
soned the  places  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  ofiers  of  con- 
siderable  reward,  if  they  would  come  to  his  relief. 

The  Syracusans,  who  believed  their  business  done,  and  the  tyrant  en. 
tirely  defeated,  had  disarmed  part  of  their  troops,  and  the  rest  acted  with 
little  discipline.  The  arrival  of  the  Campanians,  to  the  number  of  1,200 
horse,  alarmed  the  city.  Having  beat  such  as  disputed  their  passage,  they 
opened  themselves  a  way  to  Dionysius.     At  the  same  time,  300  soldiers  > 
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more  arrived  to  his  assistance :  the  face  of  things  was  then  entirely  altered, 
and  dejection  changed  parties.  Dionysius,  in  a  sally,  drove  them  vigo- 
rously as  far  as  that  part  of  the  city  Neapolis.  The  slaughter  was  not 
very  considerable,  because  he  had  given  orders  to  spare  those  who  fled. 
He  caused  the  dead  to  be  interred,  and  gave  those  who  had  retired  to  iEtna 
to  understand  that  they  might  return  with  entire  security.  Many  came  to 
Syracuse  ;  but  others  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  confide  in  the  faith  of  a 
tyrant.    The  Campanians  were  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction,  and  dismissed. 

The  Lacedsemonians  at  this  time,  having  subverted  the  liberty  of  Athens, 
sent  one  of  their  citizens  to  confirm  Dionysius  in  the  tyranny. 

Dionysus  saw  what  he  was  to  expect  for  the  future.  While  the  inhabi- 
tants were  employed  abroad  in  the  harvest,  he  entered  their  houses,  and 
seized  upon  all  the  arms  he  could  find.  He  afterwards  enclosed  the  citadel 
with  an  additional  wall,  fitted  out  many  ships,  armed  great  numbers  of 
strangers,  and  took  all  possible  measures  to  secure  himself  against  the  dis- 
affection of  the  Syracusans. 

Dionysius  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general.  He  took,  either  by 
force  or  fraud,  Naxos,  Catana,  Leontium,  ^tna,  and  Enna,  towns  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Syracuse.  Some  of  them  he  treated  with  clemency,  to 
engage  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  others  he  plundered,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontium  were  transplanted  to 
Syracuse. 

He  had  long  revolved  a  design  to  ruin  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily, 
a  great  obstacle  to  his  own,  as  his  discontented  subjects  never  failed  of 
refuge  in  the  towns  dependant  upon  that  nation.  His  first  care  was  to  bring 
to  Syracuse,  as  well  from  the  conquered  cities  of  Sicily,  as  from  Greece 
and  Italy,  a  great  number  of  artisans  of  all  kinds,  whom  he  induced  to 
come  by  the  offer  of  great  rewards.  He  caused  a  number  of  every  kind 
of  arms  to  be  made,  all  after  the  manner  of  the  nation  by  whom  they  were 
to  be  worn.  He  built  also  a  great  number  of  galleys,  that  had  from 
three  to  five  benches  of  oars,  and  were  of  an  entirely  new  construction, 
with  an  adequate  number  of  other  vessels  for  transportation.  During  this 
preparation  for  war,  he  personally  superintended  all  operations,  and  mani- 
fested such  affability,  urbanity,  and  complaisance,  that  he  appeared  wholly 
to  have  changed  his  character.  In  a  short  time  a  fleet  of  200  galleys  was 
seen  in  a  manner  to  rise  out  of  the  sea ;  and  100  others,  formerly  built, 
were  refitted  by  his  order.  He  caused,  also,  160  sheds  to  be  erected  within 
the  great  port,  each  capable  of  containing  two  galleys,  and  150  more  to  be 
repaired.  * 

The  fleet  was  to  be  manned  by  an  equal  number  of  citizens  and  strangers. 
Syracuse,  and  the  cities  in  its  dependence,  supplied  him  with  part  of  his 
forces.  Many  came  from  Greece,  and  especially  from  Sparta.  The  pay 
he  offered,  brought  soldiers  from  all  parts. 

While  hastening  his  preparations  for  war,  he  meditated  an  alliance  with 
two  powerful  cities,  Rhegium  and  Messina.  He  presented  the  inhabitants 
of  Messina  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  which  was  situate  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  lay  very  commodiously  for  them.  To  give  the  people 
of  Rhegium  an  instance  of  his  regard  for  them,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  de- 
sire one  of  their  citizens  in  marriage. 

The  people  of  Rhegium  having  called  a  council,  they,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, came  to  a  resolution  not  to  contract  any  alliance  with  a  tyrant;  and 
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for  their  final  answer,  returned  that  tliey  had  only  the  hangman's  daughter 
to  give  him.     That  (^ity  paid  dear  for  their  jest. 

The  Locrians,  to  whom  Dionysius  sent  the  same  ambassadors,  sent  him 
for  a  wife  Doris,  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  most  illustrious  citizens.  He 
married,  at  the  same  time,  Aristomache,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  the  most 
considerable  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  and  sister  of  Dion,  of  whom  much 
will  be  said  hereafter.  The  nuptials  of  both  were  celebrated  the  same  day 
with  incredible  magnificence. 

Dion,  through  his  sister's  favor,  was  rapicjly  advanced  in  the  state ;  but 
soon  his  own  merits  and  services  won  for  him  the  high  regard  of  Dionysius, 
who,  to  prove  his  confidence  in  him,  ordered  his  treasurer  to  supply  him 
with  any  amount  of  money  he  might  demand.  Plato  at  this  time  came  to 
Syracuse,  and  instructed  Dion  in  philosophy  and  virtue.  The  latter  sup- 
posed that  similar  instructions  would  change  the  character  of  Dionysiu3, 
and  persuaded  him  to  hear  Plato.  The  tyrant  consented,  but  little  efiect 
was  produced. 

SECTION    HI. — DIONYSIUS   DECLARES   WAR   AGAINST   THE   CARTHAGINIANS. 

VARIOUS   SUCCESS    OF    IT. 

Dionysius,  seeing  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  opened  his 
design  to  the  Syracusans,  in  order  to  interest  them  in  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  told  them  that  it  was  against  the  Carthaginians.  The  war 
was  resolved  on  without  opposition,  and  began  that  very  instant.  There 
were  in  the  city  a  great  number  of  Carthaginians,  who,  upon  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, exercised  traffic,  and  thought  themselves  secure.  The  populace,  by 
authority  of  Dionysius,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  ran  to  their 
houses  and  ships,  and  plundered  and  carried  off  their  effects.  They  met  with 
the  same  treatment  throughout  Sicily  ;  to  which  murders  and  massacres 
were  added. 

After  this  bloody  deed,  Dionysius  sent  a  letter  to  Carthage,  in  which  he 
signified  that  the  Syracusans  declared  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  if 
they  did  not  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  all  the  Grecian  cities  held  by 
them  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  They 
raised  tixx)ps  with  the  utmost  diligence.  Imiico  set  out  immediately  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily. 

Dionysius  took  the  field  with  his  army,  which  daily  increased  by  tlie 
arrival  of  new  troops,  who  came  to  join  him  from  all  parts.  It  amounted 
to  80,000  foot,  and  3,000  horse.  The  fleet  consisted  of  200  galleys,  and  500 
barks  laden  with  provisions,  and  machines  of  war.  He  opened  the  cam- 
paign with  the  siege  of  Motya,  a  fortified  town  under  the  Carthaginians,  on  a 
little  island  near  mount  Eryx.  Having  lefl  the  care  of  the  siege  to  Leptines, 
who  commanded  the  fieet,  he  went  with  his  land  forces  to  attack  the  places  in 
alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.  Terrified  by  the  approach  of  so  numerous 
an  army,  they  all  surrendered  except  five,  which  were  Ancyra,  Solos  or 
Panormus,  Palermo,  Segesta,  and  Entally,  the  last  two  of  which  places  he 
besieged. 

Imiico,  howevei',  to  make  a  diversion,  detached  ten  galleys  of  his  fleet, 
with  orders  to  sur)»rise  in  the  night  all  the  vessels  which  remained  in  the  port 
of  Syracuse.  The  commander  of  this  expedition  entered  the  port  accord- 
ing to  his  orders,  without  resistance,  and  having  sunk  a  great  pan  of  the 
vessels  which  he  found  tbere»  retired. 
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Oionysius  having  wasted  the  enemy's  country,  returned,  and  sat  down 
with  his  whole  army  before  Molya.  The  place  was  attacked  and  defended 
with  the  utmost  vigor.  At  length,  it  was  carried  by  storm.  The  soldiers, 
enraged  at  so  obstinate  a  defence,  put  all  before  them  to  the  sword  ;  regard- 
ing neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition,  and  sparing  none  except  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  temples. 

The  Carthaginians  made  an  extraordinary  effort  the  next  year,  and  raised 
an  army  of  300,000  foot,  and  4,000  horse.  The  fleet,  under  Mago's  com- 
mand, consisted  of  400  galleys,  and  upwards  of  600  vessels  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  engines  of  war.  The  rendezvous  was  at  Palermo,  where  the 
fleet  arrived  without  much  loss.  Imilco  took  Eryx  by  treachery,  and  soon 
after  reduced  Motya  to  surrender.  Messina,  after  a  long  and  vigorous 
defence,  fell  into  his  hands ;  some  time  after,  he  entirely  demolished  it. 

Dionysus  retired  to  Syracuse.  Almost  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who 
hated  him,  took  this  occasion  to  quit  his  party,  and  to  join  the  Carthagini- 
ans. The  tyrant  levied  new  troops,  and  gave  the  slaves  their  liberty,  that 
they  might  serve  on  board  the  fleet.  His  army  amounted  to  30,000  foot, 
and  3,000  horse,  and  his  fleet  to  180  galleys.  With  these  forces,  he  took 
the  field,  and  removed  about  eighteen  leagues  from  Syracuse.  Imilco  ad- 
vanced continually  with  his  land  army,  followed  by  his  fleet,  which  kept 
near  the  coast.  When  at  Naxos,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  long  circuit 
round  mount  iEtna ;  which,  by  a  new  eruption,  had  set  the  country  about 
it  on  fire.  He  ordered  his  fleet  to  wait  at  Catana.  Dionysius  thought  the 
opportunity  favorable  for  attacking  it,  whilst  separated  from  the  land  forces. 
Lcptines,  his  admiral,  having  advanced  inconsiderately  with  30  galleys, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dionysius,  who  had  particularly  recommended 
him  not  to  divide  his  forces,  at  first  sank  several  of  the  enemy's  ships ;  but, 
being  surrounded  by  a  greater  number,  was  forced  to  fly.  His  whole  fleet 
followed  his  example,  and  was  warmly  pursued  by  the  Carthaginians. 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Sicilians  was  very  great,  more  than  100  galleys 
being  either  taken  or  sunk,  and  20,000  men  perishing. 

Dionysius  retired  to  Syracuse,  and  Imilco  having  refreshed  his  fleet  at 
Catana,  followed.  He  entered  the  port  in  triumph  with  more  than  200  gal- 
eys  and  an  infinite  number  of  smaller  vessels,  while  his  land  force  on  the 
other  side  consisted  of  300,000  foot  and  4,000  horse.  Having  seized  the 
other  ports,  for  thirty  days  he  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country.  He  then 
entrenched  his  camp,  demolishing,  to  form  the  walls,  all  the  tombs,  includ- 
ing that  of  Gelon  and  his  wife. 

At  this  time,  Polyxenes,  whom  Dionysius  had  sent  to  Sparta  for  aid, 
arrived  with  30  vessels  commanded  by  Pharacides.  The  Syracusans  were 
much  encouraged,  especially  after  an  engagement  in  which  they  took  24 
vessels,  including  the  admiral-galley.  Finding  themselves  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  they  resolved  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  Theodorus  boldly 
propostid  it  in  an  assembly  where  the  tyrant  was  present.  Pharacides,  the 
Spartan,  replied,  and  told  them  that  he  had  been  sent  to  aid  Dionysius  and 
the  Syracusans,  not  to  assist  one  against  the  other.  This  reply  discouraged 
and  prevented  the  enterprise.  About  this  time,  probably,  Polyxenes,  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  Dionysius,  fled  from  the  tyranny. 

The  plague  now  commenced  in  the  army  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  judgment  for  destroying  the  tombs  of  the  Syracusans.  When 
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it  was  at  its  height,  the  besieged  attacked  them,  sunk  many  of  their  vessels, 
and  committed  great  slauglitcr  in  their  camp. 

Imilco,  reduced  to  despair,  offered  Dionysius  secretly  300  talents  for 
permission  to  retire  in  the  night  with  the  remains  of  his  army  and  fleet. 
The  tyrant  gave  his  consent ;  but  only  for  the  citizens  of  Carthnge.  Upon 
which  Imilco  set  out  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  only  forty  ships,  leaving 
the  rest  of  his  troops  behind.  The  allies  discovering  that  Imilco  was 
making  his  escape,  sent  to  inform  Dionysius  of  his  flight,  who  affected 
ignorance  of  it,  and  gave  immediate  orders  to  pursue  him ;  but  as  these 
orders  were  slowly  executed,  they  followed  the  enemy  themselves,  and 
sunk  several  vessels  of  their  rear-guard. 

Dionysius  then  marched  out  with  his  troops ;  but  before  their  arrival, 
the  Sicilians  in  the  Carthaginian  service  had  retired  to  their  several  coun- 
tries. Having  flrst  posted  his  troops  in  the  passes,  he  advanced  directly  to 
the  enemy's  camp.  The  barbarians,  who  saw  themselves  abandoned  by 
Imilco  and  the  Sicilians,  lost  courage  and  fled.  Some  of  them  were  taken 
by  the  troops  in  the  passes ;  others  laid  down  their  arms,  and  asked  for 
quarter.  Only  the  Iberians  drew  up,  and  sent  a  herald  to  capitulate  with 
Dionysius,  who  incorporated  them  into  his  guards.  The  rest  were  all  made 
prisoners. 

Dionysius  shortly  after  made  several  attempts  upon  Rhegium  and  other 
places  in  Sicily  and  the  surrounding  country ;  but  was  opposed  by  a 
powerful  league,  formed  against  him  by  the  nations  of  Italy.  The  Gauls 
about  this  period  burnt  Rome,  and  sent  deputies  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Dionysius,  who  was  then  in  Italy.  But  he  was  soon  recalled  to  Sicily  by 
new  attempts  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Mago,  against  Syracuse.  These 
were  not  successful,  and  terminated  by  an  accommodation  with  the  tyrant. 

He  again  attacked  Rhegium,  and  at  flrst  received  no  inconsiderable 
check.  But  having  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  in 
which  he  took  more  than  10,000  prisoners,  he  dismissed  them  all  without 
ransom.  Having  by  this  action  of  generosity  acquired  the  good  opinion  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy,  and  from  enemies  made  them  his  allies, 
he  returned  against  Rhegium.  The  besieged  finding  themselves  incapable 
of  resisting,  capitulated.  He  made  them  pay  300  talents,  deliver  up  all 
their  vessels,  to  the  number  of  70,  and  put  100  hostages  into  his  hands  ; 
after  which  he  raised  the  siege. 

The  next  year,  under  the  false  pretext  of  their  having  violated  the  treaty, 
he  besieged  them  again  with  all  his  forces,  flrst  sending  back  their  hostages. 

Both  parties  acted  with  the  utmost  vigor.  The  troops  of  the  city  were 
commanded  by  Phyto,  a  brave  man,  whom  the  danger  of  his  country  ren- 
dered more  courageous.  «He  made  frequent  and  destructive  sallies.  In 
one  of  them  Dionysius  received  a  wound,  from  which  he  recovered  witli 
great  difiiculty.  The  siege  had  already  continued  eleven  months,  when  a 
cruel  famine  reduced  the  city  to  the  last  extremities.  A  measure  of  wheat 
of  about  six  bushels,  was  sold  for  flve  minae.  Having  consumed  all  their 
horses  and  beasts  of  carriage,  they  were  obliged  to  support  themselves 
with  leather  and  hides,  which  they  boiled,  and  at  last  to  feed  upon  the  grass 
of  the  fields  like  beasts ;  a  resource  of  which  Dionysius  soon  deprived 
them,  by  making  his  horse  eat  up  all  the  herbage  around  the  city.  Neces- 
sity at  length  reduced  them  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  Dionysius 
entered  the  place,  which  he  found  covered  with  dead  bodies.     Those  who 
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survived  were  rather  skeletons  than  men.  He  took  about  6,000  prisoners, 
whom  he  sent  to  Syracuse.  Such  as  could  pay  one  mina  he  dismissed, 
and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves. 

Such  was  the  tyrant's  revenge  for  their  jest  upon  his  proposition  of 
marriage. 

SECTION    VI. — PASSION   OF   DIONYSIUS  FOR  POETRY. 

In  the  interval  of  leisure  ensuing,  Dionysius  sent  his  brother  Theorides 
to  dispute  in  his  name  the  prizes  of  the  chariot- race  and  poetry,  at  the 
Olympic  games.  When  he  arrived  in  the  assembly,  the  beauty  of  his 
chariots,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  pavilion  attracted  the  admiration  of 
all  the  spectators.  The  ear  was  no  less  charmed  when  the  poems  of  Dio- 
nysius began  to  be  read-  He  had  chosen  readers  with  sonorous  voices, 
who  might  be  heard  far  and  distinctly,  and  who  knew  how  to  give  a  just 
emphasis  and  cadence  to  the  verses.  At  first  this  had  a  very  happy  effect, 
and  the  audience  were  deceived  by  the  sweemess  of  the  pronunciation. 
But  that  charm  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  verses  then  appeared  in  their 
absurdity.  The  audience  were  ashamed  of  having  applauded  them,  their 
praise  was  turned  into  laughter  and  insult.  Their  contempt  rose  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  they  tore  Dionysius's  rich  pavilion  in  pieces.  Lysias  the  orator, 
who  was  come  to  the  Olympic  games  to  dispute  the  prize  of  eloquence, 
which  he  had  carried  several  times  before,  undertook  to  prove,  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  honor  of  Greece,  to  admit  an  impious  tyrant  to  share 
in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  games.  Dionysius  was  not  affronted  in 
that  manner  then  ;  but  the  event  proved  as  little  in  his  favor.  His  chariots 
having  entered  tlie  lists,  were  all  either  carried  out  of  the  course  by  a 
headlong  impetuosity,  or  dashed  in  pieces  against  one  another.  And  to 
complete  the  misfortune,  the  galley  which  was  bringing  back  the  persons 
Dionysius  had  sent  to  the  games,  met  with  a  violent  storm,  and  did  not 
return  to  Syracuse  without  great  difficulty.  When  the  pilots  arrived  there, 
out  of  hatred  for  the  tyrant,  they  reported  that  it  was  his  vile  poems  which 
had  occasioned  so  many  misfortunes  to  the  readers,  racers,  and  even  the 
ship  itself.  This  bad  success  did  not  discourage  Dionysius,  nor  make  him 
abate  in  the  least  the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  poetic  vein. 
The  flatter A's  of  his  court  did  not  fail  to  insinuate,  that  such  treatment  of 
his  poems  could  proceed  only  from  envy. 

The  infatuation  of  Dionysius  on  the  subject  was  inconceivable.  Having 
read  one  day  some  of  his  verses  to  Philoxenes  the  poC:t,  and  having  pressed 
him  to  give  him  his  opinion  of  them,  he  answered  with  entire  freedom,  and  told 
him  plamly  his  real  sentiments.  Dionysius  was  extremely  offended,  and 
ascribing  his  boldness  to  envy,  gave  orders  to  carry  him  to  the  quarries ; 
the  common  jail  being  so  called.  The  whole  court  solicited  for  the  prisoner, 
whose  release  they  obtained.     He  was  the  next  day  restored  to  favor. 

At  the  entertainment  made  that  day  by  Dionysius  for  the  same  guests, 
afler  they  had  plentifully  regaled  a  great  while,  the  prince  did  not  fair  to 
introduce  his  poems  into  the  conversation.  He  chose  some  passages  which 
he  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  in  composing,  and  conceived  to  be  mas- 
terpieces.  What  had  passed  the  evening  before  was  a  sufficient  lesson  for 
the  poet.  When  Dionysius  asked  his  opinion  of  the  verses,  Philoxenes 
turning  towards  the  guards,  who  stood  round  the  table,  said  in  a  serious 
though  humorous  tone,  "Carry  me  back  to  the  quarries."     The  prince 
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comprehended  all  Ihe  spirit  of  that  ingenious  pleasantry,  without  being 
offended. 

Nothing  could  cure  his  folly  for  versification.  It  appears  from  Diodorua 
Siculus,  that  having  sent  some  of  his  poems  a  second  time  to  Olympia, 
they  were  treated  with  the  same  contempt  as  before.  That  news  threw 
him  into  an  excess  of  melancholy,  which  he  could  never  get  over,  and 
turned  soon  after  into  a  kind  of  madness.  He  complained  that  all  the 
world  conspired  to  ruin  his  reputation.  He  accused  his  best  friends  of 
having  engaged  in  the  same  design  ;  some  of  whom  he  put  to  de«uk,  and 
others  he  banished ;  amongst  whom  were  Leptines  his  brother,  and  Philis- 
tus,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  power.  They  retired  into  Thurium 
in  Italy,  whence  they  were  recalled  some  time  afler,  and  reinstated  in  all 
their  fortunes  and  former  favor:  Leptines  even  married  Dionysius's 
daughter. 

He  had  formed  a  design  of  establishing  colonies  in  that  part  of  Italy 
situate  upon  the  Adriatic,  facing  Epirus ;  and  with  this  view  he  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Illyrians ;  and  restored  Alcetes,  king  of  the  Molossians, 
to  his  throne.  His  principal  design  was  to  attack  Epirus,  and  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  treasures  which  had  been  for  ages  amassing  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  Before  he  could  set  this  project  on  foot,  he  seemed  to 
wish  to  make  an  essay  of  his  abilities,  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  of 
much  more  easy  execution.  Having  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Tuscany, 
under  the  pretence  of  pursuing  pirates,  he  plundered  a  very  rich  temple  in 
the  suburbs  of  Agylla,  and  carried  away  a  sum  exceeding  I,5(t0  talents. 
He  had  occasion  for  money  to  support  his  great  expenses  at  Syracuse,  in 
fortifying  the  port,  enclosing  the  whole  city  with  good  walls,  erecting  mag- 
iiificent  temples,  and  building  a  place  of  exercise. 

At  the  same  time  he  formed  the  design  of  driving  the  Carthaginians 
entirely  out  of  Sicily.  A  first  victory  which  he  gained  encouraged  him  ; 
but  the  loss  of  a  second  battle,  in  which  his  brother  Leptines  was  killed, 
obliged  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  by  which  he  gave  up  several  towns  to 
the  Carthaginians,  and  paid  them  great  sums  of  money  to  reimburse  their 
expenses  in  the  war.  An  attempt  which  he  made  upon  them  some  years 
after,  had  no  better  success. 

Another  victory  of  a  very  different  kind,  comforted  him  for  me  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  arms.  He  had  caused  a  tragedy  of  his  to  be  represented  at 
Athens,  for  the  prize  in  the  celebrated  fetist  of  Bacchus,  and  was  declared 
victor.  Dionysius  received  the  news  with  inexpressible  transports  of  joy. 
Public  thanksgivings  were  made  to  the  gods,  the  temples  being  scarcely 
capable  of  containing  the  concourse  of  the  people.  Nothing  was  seen 
throughout  the  city  but  feasting  and  rejoicing ;  and  Dionysius  regaled  all 
his  friends  with  the  most  extraordinary  magnificence.     He   invited   his 

fuests  to  eat  and  drink  by  his  example,  and  carried  the  civilities  of  that 
ind  to  such  an  excess,  that  at  the  close  of  the  banquet  he  was  seized  with 
violent  pains,  occasioned  by  an  indigestion. 

Dionysius  had  three  children  by  his  wife  Doris,  and  four  by  Aristomacbe, 
two  of  which  were  daughters,  the  one  named  Soph  rosy  ne,  the  other  Arete. 
Sophrosyne  was  married  to  his  eldest  son,  Dionysius  the  younger,  whom 
he  had  by  his  Locrian  wife,  and  Arete  espoused  her  brother  Theorides. 
But  Theorides  dying  soon,  Dion  married  his  widow  Arete,  who  was  his 
own  nieoe. 
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As  the  distemper  of  Dionysius  leA  no  hopes  for  his  life,  Dion  took  upon 
him  to  discourse  to  him  upon  his  children  by  Aristomtiche,  and  to  insi- 
nuate  to  him,  that  it  was  just  to  prefer  the  issue  of  his  Syracusan  wife  to 
that  of  a  stranger.  But  the  physicians,  desirous  of  making  their  court  to 
young  Dionysius,  the  Locrian's  son,  for  whom  the  throne  was  intended,  did 
not  give  him  time  to  alter  his  purpose  :  for  Dionysius  having  demanded  a 
medicine  that  would  make  him  sleep,  they  gave  him  so  strong  a  dose  as 
laid  him  in  a  sleep  that  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  reigned 
38  years. 

He  was  certainly  a  prince  of  very  great  political  and  military  abilities. 
After  having  held  the  sovereignty  38  years,  he  transmitted  it  peaceably  tr 
a  successor  of  his  own  issue  and  election. 

In  the  midst  however  of  all  his  greatness,  possessed  of  riches,  and  sur- 
rounded with  pleasures,  during  a  reign  of  almost  40  years,  notwithstanding 
all  his  presents,  he  never  was  capable  of  making  a  single  friend.  This  he 
ingenuously  owned,  upon  an  occasion  not  unworthy  of  being  related. 

Damon  and  Pythias  had  both  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  tho 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  were  united  to  each  other  in  the  strictest  ties 
of  friendship.  Their  faith  was  put  to  a  severe  trial.  One  of  ihem  being 
condemned  to  die  by  the  tyrant,  petitioned  for  permission  to  make  a  journey 
into  his  own  country,  to  settle  his  affairs,  promising  to  return  at  a  fixed 
time,  the  other  offering  to  be  his  security.  The  courtiers,  and  Dionysius 
in  particular,  expected  with  impatience  the  event  of  so  extraordinary  an 
adventure.  The  day  fixe<l  for  his  return  drawing  nigh,  and  he  not  appear- 
ing, every  body  began  to  blame  the  rash  zeal  of  his  friend,  who  had  bound 
himself  in  such  a  manner.  But  he,  far  from  expressing  any  fear,  replied 
with  tranquillity  and  confidence,  that  he  was  assured  his  friend  would  return, 
as  he  accordingly  did  upon  the  day  and  hour  agreed.  The  tyrant,  struck 
with  admiration  at  so  uncommon  an  instance  of  fidelity,  granted  him  his  life, 
and  desired  to  be  admitted  as  a  third  person  into  their  friendship. 

He  expressed  with  equal  ingenuity,  on  another  occasion,  what  he  thought 
of  his  condition.  One  of  his  courtiers,  named  Damocles,  was  perpetually 
extolling  with  rapture  his  grandeur,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  extent 
of  his  dominions,  the  magnificence  of  his  palaces,  and  abundance  of  all 
good  things  in  his  possession  ;  always  repeating  that  never  man  was  happier 
than  Dionysius.  "  Because  you  are  of  that  opinion,"  said  the  tyrant  to 
him  one  day,  "  will  you  taste  and  make  proof  of  my  felicity  in  person  ?" 
The  offer  was  accepted  with  joy ;  Damocles  was  placed  upon  a  golden 
couch,  covered  with  carpets  richly  embroidered.  The  side-boards  were 
loaded  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  The  most  beautiful  slaves  in  splen- 
did  habits  stood  around,  ready  to  serve  him  at  tho  slightest  signal.  The 
most  exquisite  perfumes  had  not  been  spared.  The  table  was  spread  with 
proportionate  magnificence.  Damocles  was  all  joy,  and  looked  upon  him- 
self as  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ;  when  casting  up  his  eyes,  he  beheld 
over  his  head  the  point  of  a  sword,  which  hung  from  the  roof  only  by  a 
single  horse-hair.  He  was  immediately  sei^sed  with  a  cold  sweat ;  every- 
thing disappeared  in  an  instant :  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  sword,  nor 
think  of  anything  but  his  danger.  In  the  height  of  his  fear  he  desired 
permission  to  retire,  and  declared  he  would  be  happy  no  longer.  A  very- 
natural  image  of  the  life  of  a  tyrant. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

This  chapter  includes  the  history  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  son  pf  the  former ;  and  that  of  Dion  his  near  relation. 

SECTION   I. — DIONYSIUS   THE   YOUNGER    SUCCEEDS   HIS   FATHER. ^HS   INVITES 

PLATO   TO   HIS   COURT. 

Dionysius  the  elder  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  sons  of  his  own  name, 
commonly  called  Dionysius  the  younger.  Afler  his  father's  funeral  had 
been  solemnized  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  he  assembled  the  people, 
and  desired  that  they  would  have  the  same  good  inclinations  for  him  as 
they  had  manifested  towards  his  father.  They  were  very  different  from 
each  other  in  their  character :  for  the  latter  was  as  peaceable  and  calm  in 
his  disposition,  as  the  former  was  active  and  enterprising. 

At  the  first  council  held  by  Dionysius,  Dion  showed  his  superiority  in 
statesmanship  to  all  his  friends.  Among  other  excellent  advice,  he  pro- 
posed to  go  himself  to  Carthage,  and  allay  the  storm  evidently  rising^in 
that  quarter ;  or,  if  war  was  determined  on,  to  furnish  and  equip  50  galleys 
at  his  own  expense.  He  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  courtiers, 
who  endeavored,  and  with  some  success,  to  undermine  his  favor  with  the 
young  prince. 

Dion  then  strove  to  excite  in  his  mind  a  love  of  virtue,  and  spoke  so  oflen 
and  so  highly  of  Plato,  that  Dionysius  at  length  invited  the  philosopher  to 
Syracuse.  Plato  at  first  declined,  but  being  frequently  urged,  and  also 
advised  by  his  best  friends,  he  accepted  the  invitation.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  exertions  of  the  courtiers  to  prevent  it,  Plato  acquired  a  great  influ- 
ence over  the  tyrant,  and  almost  led  him  to  resign  his  power.  Dionysius 
became  very  fond  of  his  society  and  instructions. 

SECTION   II. BANISHMENT  OF   DION. 

The  courtiers  then  changed  their  mode  of  attack,  and  insinuated  the 
charge  of  treason  against  Dion,  whom  they  at  length  persuaded  the  tyrant 
to  banish.  He  also  kept  Plato  in  a  kind  of  honorable  imprisonment  in  the 
citadel,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  near  his  person,  but 
really  fearing  that  others  might  become  too  much  attached  to  him.  A  war 
at  length  broke  out,  which  obliged  him  to  send  Plato  home.  Dion,  in  the 
.  mean  while,  receiving  the  revenues  of  his  estates,  visited  Athens,  and  other 
distinguished  spots  of  Greece,  and  rendered  himself  highly  popular  by  his 
munificence.  He  associated  with  all  the  wits  and  philosophers,  and  re- 
ceived the  most  signal  testimonials  of  regard  and  affection. 

Dionysius  again  invited  Plato,  who,  for  the  advantage  of  his  friend  Dion, 
returned  to  Syracuse.  But  the  tyrant,  notwithstanding  the  most  solemn 
promises,  would  not  recall  Dion,  and  at  length,  excited  by  envy  of  his 
popularity  in  Greece,  confiscated  all  his  property.  He  also  exposed  the 
life  of  Plato,  by  making  him  reside  among  his  guards,  who  hated  the 
philosopher. 

Archilas,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  was  the  supreme  magistrate 
of  Tarentum,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  Plato's  great  danger,  than  he  sent 
ambassadors,  with  a  galley  of  thirty  oars,  to  demand  him  from  Dionysius, 
and  to  remind  him  that  he  came  to  Syracuse  only  upon  his  promise,  and 
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that  of  all  (he  Pythagorean  philosophers,  who  had  engaged  for  his  safety ; 
that,  therefore,  he  could  not  retain  him  against  his  will,  nor  suffer  any  in- 
sult to  be  offered  to  his  person.  These  just  remonstrances  awakened  a 
sense  of  shame  in  the  tyrant,  who  permitted  Plato  to  return  to  Greece. 
Philosophy  and  wisdom  abandoned  the  palace  with  him. 

SECTION    III. — ^DION   SETS   OUT   TO   DELIVER   SYRACUSE. ^HIS   DEATH. 

[A.  M.  3463.]  When  Plato  had  quitted  Sicily,  Dionysius  threw  off  all 
reserve,  and  married  his  sister,  Arete,  Dion's  wife,  to  Timocrates,  one  of 
his  friends.  So  unworthy  a  treatment  was,  in  a  manner,  the  signal  of  the 
war.  From  that  moment  Dion  resolved  to  attack  the  tyrant  with  open 
fbrce,  and  to  revenge  himself  of  all  the  wrongs  he  had  done  him.  Speusip- 
pus,  and  all  the  rest  of  Dion's  friends,  except  Plato,  continually  exhorted 
him  to  go  and  restore  the  liberty  of  Sicily,  which  opened  its  arms  to  him, 
and  was  ready  to  receive  him  with  the  utmost  joy.  This  was  the  universal 
cry  ;  while  they  importuned  Dion  to  come  thither,  desiring  him  not  to  be 
in  any  anxiety  for  the  want  of  ships  or  troops,  but  only  to  embark  in  the 
first  merchant  vessel  he  met  with,  and  lend  his  person  and  name  to  the 
Syracusans  against  Dionysius. 

Dion  did  not  hesitate  any  longer  upon  taking  that  resolution,  which,  in 
one  respect,  cost  him  not  a  little.  From  the  time  that  Dionysius  had  obliged 
him  to  quit  Syracuse  and  Sicily,  he  had  led  in  his  banishment  the  most 
agreeable  life  it  was  possible  to  imagine,  for  a  person  who,  like  him,  had 
contracted  a  taste  for  the  delights  of  study.  It  was  from  so  happy  a  life 
that  he  withdrew  himself  to  go  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  which  implored 
his  protection,  and  to  deliver  it  from  the  yoke  of  a  tyranny  under  which  it 
had  long  groaned. 

Dion  began  to  raise  foreign  troops  privately  by  proper  agents.  A  great 
number  of  considerable  persons,  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  joined  with 
him.  But  what  is  very  surprising,  of  all  those  whom  the  tyrant  had  ban- 
ished, and  who  were  not  less  than  1,000,  only  25  accompanied  him  in  this 
expedition ;  so  much  had  fear  got  possession  of  them.  The  isle  of  Zacyn- 
thus  was  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  the  troops  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  almost  dOO ;  but  all  of  them  of  tried  courage  on  great  occasions, 
excellently  disciplined  and  robust,  and,  in  fine,  highly  capable  of  animating 
the  troops  which  Dion  was  in  hopes  of  finding  in  Sicily,  and  of  setting  them 
the  example  of  fighting  with  all  the  valor  so  noble  an  enterprise  required. 

Dion  having  put  to  sea  with  his  small  body  of  troops,  ofler  enduring  great 
dangers  from  a  hurricane,  entered  the  port  of  Minoa,  a  small  town  of  Sicily, 
under  the  Carthaginians,  whose  commander,  Synalus,  was  Dion's  particular 
friend  and  guest.  They  would  have  staid  there  to  refresh  themselves  if 
they  had  not  been  informed  that  Dionysius  was  absent,  having  embarked 
some  days  before  for  the  coast  of  Italy,  attended  by  80  vessels.  Dion  having 
desired  Synalus  to  send  his  baggage  after  him  when  proper,  marched  directly 
to  Syracuse.  His  troops  increased  considerably  upon  his  route,  by  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  came  to  join  him  from  all  parts. 

When  Dion  was  near  the  Anapus,  which  runs  about  half  a  league  from 
the  city,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  and  offered  a  sacrifice.  All  who 
were  present,  seeing  him  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  which  he 
wore  upon  account  of  the  sacrifice,  crowned  themselves  also  in  the  same 
manner,  as  animated  with  the  same  spirit.     He  had  been  joined  on  his 
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march  by  at  least  5,000  men,  and  advanced  with  them  toward  the  city. 
The  most  considerable  of  the  inhabitants  came  out  in  white  habits  to  receive 
him  at  the  gates.  At  the  same  time,  the  people  fell  upon  the  tyrant's 
friends,  and  upon  the  spies  and  informers.  TinK>crates  escaped  from  the 
city.  Dion  and  his  followers  were  received  with  every  expression  of  de- 
light, and  he  was  even  worshipped  as  a  god.  He  and  his  brother  Megacles 
were  elected  captains-general,  with  supreme  authority ;  but,  at  his  entreaty, 
twenty  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  were  united  with  them. 

Having  aflerwards  taken  the  castle  of  Epipolce,  he  set  the  prisoners  in  it 
at  liberty,  and  fortified  it.  Diouysius  arrived  from  Italy  seven  days  after, 
and  entered  the  citadel  by  sea.  The  same  day,  a  number  of  carriages 
brought  Dion  the  arms  which  he  had  left  with  Synalus.  These  he  distri- 
buted among  the  citizens  who  were  unprovided.  The  rest  equipped  them 
selves  as  well  as  they  could,  expressing  the  greatest  ardor. 

Dionysius  spent  much  time  in  negotiations,  deluding  the  Syracusans  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  willing  to  abdicate,  until  he  had  arranged  all  his  plans; 
when,  suddenly  seizing  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  him,  he  attacked 
the  wall  surrounding  the  citadel,  and  made  several  breaches  in  it.  Dion's 
troops  were  put  to  flight,  and  himself  wounded  and  carried  off  the  field. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  rallying  his  men,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  forces  of  the  tyrant.  Immediately  after,  letters  came  from  Dion's 
family,  and  one  from  Dionysius  to  him.  He  had  them  all  read  in  a  public 
assembly.  That  from  the  tyrant  was  artfully  couched,  with  the  design  of 
making  it  believed  that  Dion  was  himself  seeking  the  tyranny.  The  Syra- 
cusans received  this  impression,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  insinuations 
of  Heraclides,  a  returned  exile,  who,  although  a  good  soldier  and  able  gen- 
eral, was  envious  of  Dion's  popularity.  They  immediately  made  Heracli- 
des admiral  of  the  fleet;  but,  on  Dion's  remonstrance  that  it  was  a  virtual 
infringement  of  his  authority,  they  took  away  the  ofRce.  Dion  then  tried 
to  win  his  rival  by  kindness,  and,  after  expostulating  with  him,  appointed 
him  admiral,  and  gave  him  a  guard.  Heraclides,  however,  in  secret  did 
him  all  the  mischief  possible. 

Dionysius,  being  straitened,  proposed  to  withdraw  with  his  effects,  and 
never  return  to  Sicily,  provided  that  the  revenues  of  certain  lands  were 
continued  to  him.  The  proposals  were  rejected  ;  and  Dionysius,  despair- 
ing of  reconciling  them  to  his  terms,  left  the  citadel  in  the  hands  of  his  eld- 
[A.  M.  3644.]  est  son,  ApoUocrates,  and  embarked  for  Italy,  with  bis 
treasures  and  effects  of  the  greatest  value,  and  such  of  his  friends  as  were 
dearest  to  him. 

Heraclides,  who  commanded  the  galleys,  was  very  much  blamed  for 
having  suffered  him  to  escape.  To  regain  the  people's  favor,  he  proposed 
a  new  distribution  of  lands,  insinuating  that  the  foundation  of  liberty  was 
equality.  Upon  Dion's  opposing  this  motion,  Heraclides  persuaded  the 
people  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  who  amounted  to  3,000  men, 
to  enact  a  new  division  of  land,  to  appoint  new  generals,  and  deliver  them- 
selves at  once  from  Dion's  insupportable  severity.  The  Syracusans  agreed, 
and  nominated  25  new  officers,  Heraclides  being  one  of  the  number.  They 
also  endeavored  to  seduce  the  foreign  troops  in  the  service  of  Dion,  but  not 
succeeding,  they  attacked  them  by  force.  The  latter  withdrew,  with  DioD 
in  their  midst,  occasionally  making  a  show  of  resistance,  which  was  suffi- 
cient  at  any  time  to  put  the  Syracusans  to  flight. 
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The  Leontines  received  Dion  with  great  honor.  They  also  made  jtre- 
sents  to  his  soldiers,  and  declared  them  free  citizens.  Some  days  afler 
which,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Syracusans,  to  demand  justice  for  the 
ill  treatment  of  those  troops;  and  they,  on  their  side,  sent  deputies  to  com- 
plain of  Dion.  Syracuse  was  intoxicated  with  prosperity.  Every  thing 
conspired  to  swell  their  pride.  The  citadel  was  so  much  reduced  by 
famine,  that  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  resolved  to  surrender.  They  sent  in 
the  night  to  make  that  proposal,  and  were  to  give  it  up  the  next  morning. 
But  at  day-break,  while  they  were  preparing  to  execute  the  treaty, 
Nypsius,  a  valiant  general,  whom  Dionysius  had  sent  from  Italy  with  corn 
and  money  to  the  besieged,  appeared  with  his  galleys,  and  anchored 
near  Arethusa.  The  citadel  was  relieved  in  this  manner,  contrary  to  all 
expectation. 

The  Syracusans,  at  the  same  time,  hastened  on  board  their  galleys,  and 
attacked  the  enemy's  fleet.  They  sunk  some  ships,  took  others,  and  pur- 
sued the  rest  to  the  shore.  But  this  very  victory  was  the  cause  of  their 
ruin.  Abandoned  to  their  own  discretion,  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers 
gave  themselves  up  to  feasting,  drinking,  and  excess.  Nypsius  knew  well 
how  to  take  advantage  of  this.  He  attacked  the  wall  that  enclosed  the  cita- 
del ;  and  having  made  himself  master  of  it,  he  demolished  it,  and  permitted 
his  soldiers  to  enter  and  plunder  the  city.  All  things  were  in  confusion. 
The  citizens,  half  asleep,  had  their  throats  cut;  their  houses  were  plun- 
dered, while  the  women  and  children  were  driven  into  the  citadel. 

There  was  but  one  man  who  could  preserve  the  city.  Deputies  were 
immediately  despatched,  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Leontium  late  in  the 
evening.  As  soon  as  they  alighted,  they  threw  themselves  at  Dion's  feet, 
bathed  in  tears,  and  related  the  extremity  to  which  the  Syracusans  were 
reduced.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontium,  and  all  the  foreign  soldiers,  en- 
treated him  again  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  ungrateful  city.  He  started 
with  his  small  force ;  but,  before  he  arrived,  the  Syracusans  had  repented 
sending  for  him,  and  locked  the  gates  against  him.  At  the  same  instant, 
Nypsius  made  a  sally  from  the  citadel  with  a  greater  body  of  troops, 
and  nrkore  determined  than  before.  They  entirely  demolished  the  wall 
that  enclosed  them,  and  entered  the  city,  which  they  plundered.  Nor  did 
they  stop  for  pillage,  but  seemed  to  have  no  other  view  than  to  destroy  all 
before  them.  To  prevent  Dion's  relief,  they  had  recourse  to  fire,  burning, 
with  torches  and  lighted  straw,  all  places  within  their  reach.  The  Syra- 
cusans who  fled,  were  butchered  in  the  streets,  and  those  who  retired  into 
the  houses,  were  driven  out  of  them  by  fire. 

These  very  flames  opened  the  city  for  Dion,  by  obliging  the  citizens  to 
keep  the  gates  open.  Couriei*s  after  couriers  were  dispatched  to  hasten  his 
march.  Heraclides  himself,  his  most  mortal  enemy,  deputed  his  brother, 
and  afterwards  his  uncle,  Theodotus,  to  conjure  him  to  advance  to  their 
assistance,  there  being  no  one  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  he  himself 
being  wounded,  and  the  city  almost  entirely  reduced  to  ashes. 

Dion  received  this  news  when  about  60  stadia  from  the  gates.  He  hast- 
ened  to  the  relief  of  his  countrymen.  He  defeated  the  enemy,  and  stopped 
tho  progress  of  the  flames.  The  seditious  orators  escaped  from  the  city, 
and  Heraclides  and  Theodotus  made  ample  acknowledgment  of  the  wrongs 
they  had  inflicted  upon  him.  Dion,  notwithstanding  the  expostulations  of 
some  of  his  friends,  freely  forgave  them. 
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He  next  applied  himself  to  inclosing  the  citadel  with  a  new  work ;  and 
he  ordered  each  of  the  Syracusans  to  go  and  cut  a  large  stake.  In  the 
night,  he  set  his  soldiers  to  work,  while  the  Syracusans  took  their  rest.  He 
surrounded  the  citadel  in  this  manner  with  a  strong  palisade,  before  it  was 
perceived ;  so  that  in  the  morning,  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  the  sud- 
denness of  the  execution,  were  matter  of  admiration  for  the  enemy  as  well 
as  the  citizens. 

Having  finished  this  palisade,  he  buried  the  dead ;  and  dismissing  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy,  he  summoned  an  assembly.  Heraclides 
proposed  in  it,  that  Dion  should  be  elected  generalissimo,  with  supreme 
authority  by  sea  and  land.  All  the  people  of  worth  were  pleased  with  the 
proposal,  and  desired  that  it  might  have  the  authority  of  the  assembly. 
But  the  mariners  and  artisans  were  sorry  that  Heraclides  should  lose  the 
ofHce  of  admiral.  Dion,  to  avoid  disturbance,  conceded  that  Heraclides 
should  continue  to  command  at  sea.  But  his  opposing  the  distribution  of 
lands  and  houses,  which  they  were  very  desirous  should  take  place,  and 
his  annulling  whatever  had  been  decreed  upon  that  head,  embroiled  him 
with  them  irretrievably. 

Heraclides,  taking  advantage  of  a  disposition  so  favorable  to  his  views, 
did  not  fail  to  revive  his  intrigues,  as  appeared  openly  by  his  attempt  to 
make  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  to  shut  the  gates  upon  his  rival : 
but  it  proved  unsuccessful.  A  Spartan  who  had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Syracuse,  negotiated  a  new  accommodation  between  Heraclides  and  Dion, 
under  the  strictest  oaths,  and  the  strongest  assurances  of  obedience  on  the 
side  of  the  former. 

The  Syracusans,  having  dismissed  their  sea-forces,  who  were  become 
unnecessary,  applied  solely  to  the  siege  of  the  citadel,  and  rebuilt  the  wall 
which  had  been  thrown  down.  As  no  relief  came  to  the  besieged,  and 
bread  began  to  fall  short,  the  soldiers  grew  mutinous.  The  son  of  Diony- 
sius,  finding  himself  without  resource,  capitulated  to  surrender  the  citadel, 
with  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  He  carried  his  mother  and  sisters 
away  with  him,  filled  five  galleys  with  his  people  and  effects,  and  went  to 
his  father ;  for  Dion  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  retire  unmolested.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  joy  of  the  city  upon  his  departure. 

Dion,  having  thus  recovered  his  family,  and  restored  Syracuse  to  liberty ; 
having  also  liberally  rewarded  all  who  had  assisted  in  the  enterprise, 
retained  the  same  simplicity  of  dress,  equipage,  and  table,  as  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  academy  with  Plato.  He  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the 
remodeling  of  the  government,  and  the  improvement  of  the  city.  Hera- 
clides resumed  his  course  of  sedition  and  turbulence,  and  at  length  openly 
rebelled  against  his  authority,  when  he  yielded  to  the  intercessions  of  his 
friends,  and  permitted  them  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Dion  never  forgave 
himself  for  granting  this  permission,  and  was  so  distressed,  that  he  would 
adopt  no  measures  of  protection  against  Callippus,  an  Athenian,  who  under 
the  cloak  of  friendship,  was  seeking  his  life.  Th(»  purpose  of  Callippus 
was,  however,  discovered  by  the  sister  and  wife  of  Dion ;  who,  upon  the 
most  ample  confessions  of  the  traitor,  bound  him  by  the  great  oath  to  the 
goddess  Proserpine,  never  to  attempt  anything  against  him.  The  oath  cost 
nothing.  Callippus  soon  afler  caused  the  assassination  of  his  former  friend 
and  benefactor,  and  usurped  the  government.  He  was  deposed  when  upoo 
an  expedition  against  Messina,  and  after  a  life  of  degradation  and  ignominy, 
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was  killed  at  Rhegium  by  Leptinus  and  Polyperchon.  Hipparinus,  the 
brother  of  Dionysius  landed  at  Syracuse  with  considerable  forces,  and 
there  exercised  the  sovereign  power  for  two  years. 

SECTION   IV. CHARACTER   OP   DION. 

Dion  combined  an  uncommon  number  of  excellent  qualities  in  his  cha- 
racter. He  was  inflexibly  just,  upright,  disinterested  and  conscientious ; 
he  loved  his  country  with  ardent  affection,  and  bore  its  ingratitude  with 
unexampled  patience:  he  was  an  enlightened  statesman,  an  expert  and 
diligent  commander,  and  a  plain  and  unostentatious  citizen.  His  greatest 
defect  was  the  unbending  rigidity  and  austerity  of  his  manners,  which 
prevented  him  from  winning,  or  rather  from  retaining  the  favor  of  the  mul- 
titude. He.  neglected  to  study  the  temper  and  disposition  of  those  whom 
he  governed,  and  thereby  lost  his  popularity,  and  eventually  hie  life. 

SECTION   V. — DIONYSIUS   EEASCENDS  THE  THRONE. 

[A.  M.  3647.]  Callippus  retained  his  usurped  power  only  thirteen 
months,     xlfpparinus  followed  him,  and  reigned  at  Syracuse  for  two  years. 

[A.  M.  3654.]  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  being  afterwards  harassed  by 
factions  and  commotions,  Dionysius  taking  advantage  of  them,  ten  years 
after  he  had  been  expelled,  assembled  foreign  troops,  and,  having  over- 
come Nypsacus,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  reinstated 
himself  upon  the  throne. 

His  past  misfortunes,  instead  of  softening  his  disposition,  had  only  served 
to  render  him  more  cruel  than  before. 

The  most  worthy  of  the  citizens,  not  being  able  to  support  so  cruel  a 
servitude,  had  had  recourse  to  Icetas,  king  of  the  Leontines,  and  abandoning 
themselves  to  his  conduct,  had  elected  him  their  general ;  not  that  they 
believed  he  difiered  from  the  most  avowed  tyrants,  but  because  they  had  no 
other  resource. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Carthaginians  having  arrived  in  Sicily 
with  a  fleet,  had  already  made  great  progress  there.  The  Sicilians  and  the 
people  of  Syracuse  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  into  Greece,  to  demand 
aid  of  the  Corinthians,  from  whom  the  Syracusans  were  descended,  and 
who  had  always  openly  declared  against  tyranny.  Icetas,  who  purposed  to 
make  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  treated  secretly  with  the  Carthaginians, 
though  in  public  he  praised  the  measures  of  the  Syracusans,  and  even  sent 
his  deputies  with  theirs. 

[A.  M.  3655.]  Corinth  decreed  that  aid  should  be  sent  to  the  Syracusans, 
and  appointed  Timoleon  penoral.  He  had  led  a  retired  life  for  20  years, 
without  interfering  in  public  affairs. 

He  was  descended  fmrn  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Corinth,  loved  his 
country  passionately,  and  discovered  upon  all  occasions  a  singular  humanity 
of  temper,  except  against  tyrants  and  bad  men.  He  was  an  excellent 
captain ;  and  as  in  youth  he  had  possessed  the  maturity  of  age,  in  age  he 
had  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

He  had  a  brother  Timophanes,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  as  he  had  de- 
monstrated in  a  battle,  in  which  he  saved  his  life  at  the  great  danger  of  his 
own ;  but  his  country  was  still  dearer  to  him.  That  brother  having  made 
himself  tyrant  of  it,  he  made  use  of  all  possible  means  to  bring  him  back 
to  his  duty ;  kindness,  remonstrances,  and  even  menaces.     But  finding  all 
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his  endeavors  inefiectual,  he  caused  his  brother  to  be  assassinated  in  his 
presence  by  two  of  his  friends. 

That  action  was  applauded  by  the  principal  citizens  of  Corinth,  and  by 
most  of  the  philosophers,  who  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  noble  efibrt  of 
human  virtue.  His  mother,  however,  in  the  excess  of  her  grief,  uttered 
the  most  dreadful  imprecations,  and  shut  her  doors  against  him. 

He  was  then  struck  with  all  the  horror  of  the  most  guilty  ;  and  giving 
himself  up  to  remorse,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  abstaining 
from  nourishment.  With  great  difficulty  his  friends  dissuaded  him.  Over- 
come  by  their  entreaties,  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  live,  but  he 
condemned  himself  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  solitude:  For  several 
years  he  never  came  to  the  city,  but  wandered  about  in  solitary  places, 
abandoned  to  excessive  grief.  • 

He  passed  20  years  in  this  condition.  He  did  indeed  return  to  Corinth 
at  the  latter  part  of  that  time ;  but  lived  there  always  private  and  retired. 
It  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  he  accepted  the  employment  of 
general :  but  he  did  not  think  it  allowable  to  refuse  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  embarked  on  board  ten  galleys,  and  arrived  safe  upon  the 
coast  of  Italy,  where  the  news  that  came  from  Sicily  extremely  perplexed 
him.  Icetas  had  defeated  Dionysius  ;  and  having  made  himself  master  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Syracuse,  had  obliged  the  tyrant  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  citadel  and  the  isle,  where  he  besieged  him ;  and  he  had  advised 
the  Carthaginians,  to  prevent  Timoleon's  approach,  and  to  come  on  shore, 
that  they  might  make  a  partition  of  Sicily  between  them.  The  Carthagi- 
nians, in  consequence,  had  sent  20  galleys  to  Rhegium.  The  Corinthians, 
upon  their  arrival,  found  ambassadors  from  Icetas,  who  declared  to  Timo- 
leon,  that  he  might  come  to  Syracuse,  and  would  be  well  received,  provided 
he  dismissed  his  troops.  It  seemed  impossible  to  beat  the  vessels  which 
the  barbarians  had  advanced  to  intercept  them  in  their  passage,  being  twice 
their  force. 

Timoleon  demanded  a  conference  with  the  ambassadors,  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Carthaginian  squadron,  in  the  presence  of  the  people  of 
Rhegium.  The  magistrates  of  Rhegium  understood  his  designs.  They 
summoned,  therefore,  an  assembly,  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  upon 
pretence  of  preventing  the  citizens  from  going  abroad,  that  they  might 
apply  themselves  solely  to  the  present  affair. 

The  people  being  assembled,  long  speeches  were  made  of  little  or  no 
tendency,  only  to  protract  the  council  and  to  gain  time.  While  this  was 
doing,  nine  of  the  Corinthian  galleys  went  off,  and  were  suffered  to  pass  by 
the  Carthaginian  vessels,  believing  that  their  departure  had  been  concerted 
with  their  own  officers,  who  were  in  the  city,  and  that  those  nine  galleys 
were  to  return  to  Corinth,  the  tenth  remaining  to  carry  Timoleon  to  Icetas 
at  Syracuse.  When  Timoleon  was  informed  that  his  galleys  were  at  sea, 
he  slipped  gently  through  the  crowd,  got  to  the  sea-side,  embarked  directly, 
and  having  rejoined  his  galleys,  they  arrived  together  at  Tauromenium,  a 
city  of  Sicily,  where  they  were  received  with  open  arms  by  Andromachus, 
who  commanded  it,  and  who  joined  his  citizens  with  the  Corinthian  troops, 
to  reinstate  the  Cicilian  liberties. 

Upon  the  news  of  Timoleon's  arrival,  Icetas  made  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Carthaginian  galleys  advance.  They  had  150  long  ships,  50,000  foot, 
and  dOO  armed  chariots.    The  Syraousans  lost  all  hope  when  they  saw  the 
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Carthaginians  m  possession  of  the  port,  Icetas  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius 
blocked  up  in  the  citadel,  and  Timoleon  without  any  other  hold  in  Sicily 
than  the  small  city  of  Tauromenium,  with  little  hope  and  less  force ;  for 
his  troops  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1,000  soldiers,. and  he  had  scarce 
provisions  for  their  subsistence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Adranon,  a  small  city  below  mount  iEtna,  being 
divided  amongst  themselves,  one  party  had  called  in  Icetas  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  the  other  had  applied  to  Timoleon.  The  two  chiefs  arrived 
almost  at  the  same  time  in  the  neighborhood  ;  the  former  with  near  5,000 
men,  and  the  other  with  only  1,200.  Notwithstanding  this  inequality, 
Timoleon  marched  directly  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  no  sooner  saw  him 
than  they  took  to  flight.  This  occasioned  their  killing  only  300,  and  taking 
twice  as  many  prisoners ;  but  the  Carthaginians  lost  their  camp,  and  bag* 
gage.  The  Adranites  opened  their  gates  at  the  same  time,  and  received 
Timoleon.  Other  cities  sent  their  deputies  to  him  soon  ader,  and  made 
their  submission. 

Dionysius  also,  becoming  discouraged,  surrendered  to  him  the  citadel, 
where  he  had  great  stores  laid  up,  with  70,000  suits  of  armor,  and  2,000 
soldiers. 

[A.  M.  3657.]  He  was  sent  to  Corinth  with  only  one  galley,  without 
convoy,  and  with  very  little  money.  He  served  there  for  a  sight,  every 
body  running  to  gaze  at  him ;  some  with  a  secret  joy  at  the  sufferings  of  a 
tyrant;  others  with  compassion,  from  comparing  the  magnificence  from 
which  he  had  fallen,  with  the  abyss  of  distress  into  which  they  beheld  him 
plunged. 

His  conduct  at  Corinth  excited  only  contempt.  He  passed  whole  days 
in  the  perfumers'  shops,  in  taverns,  with  courtesans,  or  with  actresses  and 
singers,  disputing  with  them  upon  the  rules  of  music  and  the  harmony  of 
airs.  Some  have  thought  that  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner  through  policy, 
not  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Corinthians,  nor  to  suffer  any  desire  of  recover- 
ing his  dominions  to  be  discovered.  But  such  an  opinion  does  him  too  much 
honor ;  and  it  seems  more  probable,  that,  nurtured  as  he  was  in  debauchery, 
he  only  followed  his  inclination. 

SSCTZON  VI. — ^TIMOLEON,  AFTER  SEVERAL  VICTORIES,  RESTORES  LIBERTY  T^ 
SYRACUSE,  WHERE  HE  INSTITUTES  WISE  LAWS. — HE  RESIGNS  HIS  AUTHO- 
RITY,   AND   PASSES  THE    REST   OF   HIS   LIFE    IN    RETIREMENT. — HIS   DEATH. 

[A.  M.  3658.]  Afler  the  retreat  of  Dionysius,  Icetas  pressed  the  siege 
of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse  with  the  utmost  vigor,  so  that  the  convoys  sent 
to  the  Corinthians  could  not  enter  it  without  great  difficulty.  Timoleon, 
who  was  at  Catana,  threw  them  in  thither  frequently.  To  deprive  them 
of  this  resource,  Icetas  and  Mago  set  out  together  with  design  to  besiege 
that  place.  During  their  absence,  Leon,  the  Corinthian,  who  commanded 
in  the  citadel,  made  a  furious  sally  upon  the  soldiers  left  to  continue  the 
siege,  killed  part  of  them,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  seized  the  quarter  of 
the  city  called  Achradinay  which  was  the  strongest  part  of  it,  and  least 
injured  by  the  enemy.  Leon  fortified  it,  and  joined  it  to  the  citadel  by 
works  of  communication. 

This  bad  news  caused  Mago  and  Icetas  to  return  immediately.  At  the 
same  time  a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  landed  safe  in  Sicily.  Timoleon 
xeceived  them  with  joy,  and  having  taken  possession  of  Messina,  marched 
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against  Syracuse.  His  army  consisted  of  4,000  men.  When  he  approached 
the  city,  he  sent  emissaries  amongst  the  soldiers  of  Icetas.  Tliey  repre- 
sented to  them  that  it  was  shameful  for  Greeks,  as  they  were,  to  endeavor 
to  deliver  up  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  to  the  Carthaginians :  that  Icetas  bad 
only  to  join  Timoleon,  and  that  in  concert  they  would  soon  overwhelm  the 
enemy.  Those  soldiers,  having  spread  these  insinuations,  gave  Mago 
violent  suspicions  of  his  being  betrayed.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Icetas,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail  for  Africa. 

Timoleon 's  army  the  next  day  appeared  before  the  place  in  line  of  battle, 
and  attacked  it  in  three  different  quarters  with  so  much  vigor,  that  Icetas's 
troops  were  put  to  flight.  Thus,  by  a  good  fortune  that  has  few  examples, 
he  carried  Syracuse  by  force  in  an  instant,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of 
the  strongest  cities  in  the  world. 

Timoleon  then  collected  the  citizens,  and  completely  demolished  the  cita- 
del, which  so  long  had  been  the  fort  of  tyrants.  He  next  set  himself  to  re- 
establish the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  reform  the  government. 
Finding  the  city  almost  depopulated,  he  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  to 
invite  Corinth  to  send  colonists.  That  city  immediately  sent  couriers,  and 
made  proclamation  throughout  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  in  Asia,  inviting 
all  fugitives  from  Sicily  to  collect  at  Corinth,  where  they  would  be  furnished 
with  vessels  and  a  safe  convoy  to  their  country. 

Those  who  came  to  Corinth,  not  being  sufficiently  numerous,  demanded 
an  addition  of  inhabitants  from  that  city,  and  from  all  Greece,  to  augment 
the  colony.  Having  obtained  their  request,  and  finding  themselves  increased 
to  10,000,  they  embarked  for  Syracuse,  where  a  multitude  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  and  Sicily  had  joined  Timoleon.  It  was  said  their  number  amounted 
to  more  than  60,000.  Timoleon  distributed  the  lands  among  them  gratis ; 
but  sold  them  the  houses,  with  which  he  raised  a  very  great  sum  ;  leaving 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  old  inhabitants  to  redeem  their  own :  and  by  this 
means  he  collected  a  considerable  fund  for  such  of  the  people  as  were  un- 
able to  support  their  own  necessities,  or  the  charges  of  the  war. 

Syracuse  being  raised  in  a  manner  from  the  grave,  and  people  flocking 
from  all  parts  to  inhabit  it,  Timoleon,  desirous  of  freeipg  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily,  began  his  march  with  his  army.  He  compelled  Icetas  to  renounce 
his  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians ;  obliged  him  to  demolish  his  forts,  and 
to  live  as  a  private  person  in  the  city  of  the  Leonlines.  Leptinus,  tyrant 
of  Apollonia,  and  of  other  cities,  seeing  himself  in  danger,  surrendered. 
Timoleon  sent  him  to  Corinth.  He  returned  afterwards  to  Syracuse  to 
regulate  the  government,  and  to  institute  such  laws  as  should  be  necessary, 
in  conjunction  with  Cephalus  and  Dionysius,  two  legislators  sent  to  him  by 
the  Corinthians.  But  on  his  departure,  he  sent  his  troops,  under  tlie  cosi- 
mand  of  Dinarchus  and  Daniaratus,  into  all  the  places  subject  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. These  troops  brought  over  several  cities  from  the  barbarians, 
lived  always  in  abundance,  made  much  booty,  and  relumed  with  consid- 
erable sums  of  money,  which  were  of  great  service  in  the  support  of  the 
war. 

About  this  time,  the  Carthaginians  arrived  at  Lilybseum,  under  Asdrubal 
and  Amilcar,  with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  200  ships  of  war,  and  1,000 
transports,  laden  with  machines,  armed  chariots,  horses,  ammunition,  and 
provisions.  They  proposed  no  less  than  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Greeks 
^ut  of  Sicily.     Timoleion  did  not  think  fit  to  wait  their  advancing :  and. 
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though  ho  ^uld  only  raise  6,000  or  7,000  men,  he  marched  against  the 
enemy,  and  obtained  a  celebrated  victory  near  the  river  Crimesus.  Timo- 
leon  returned  to  Syracuse  amidst  shouts  of  joy  and  universal  applauses. 

He  had  before  effected  the  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  but  had  not 
taken  from  them  their  tyrannical  disposition.  They  formed  a  powerful 
league  against  him.  Timoleon  took  the  field,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  their 
hopes.  He  made  them  all  suffer  the  just  punbhment  their  revolt  deserved. 
Icetas,  amongst  others,  with  his  son,  were  put  to  death  as  traitors.  His 
wife  and  daughters,  having  been  sent  to  Syracuse,  and  brought  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  were  also  executed.  The  people,  without  doubt, 
designed  to  avenge  Dion,  their  first  deliverer,  by  that  decree.  For  the 
same  Icetas  had  caused  Arete,  Dion's  wife,  his  sister  Aristomache,  and 
his  son  an  infant,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Timoleon  had  given  Syracuse  wise  laws,  had  purged  all  Sicily  of  the. 
tyrants  which  had  so  long  infested  it,  had  re-established  peace,  and  sup- 
plied the  cities  ruhied  by  war  with  the  means  of  reinstating  themselves. 
After  such  glorious  actions,  which  had  acquired  him  an  unbounded  credit, 
he  voluntarily  quitted  his  authority  to  live  in  retirement.  The  Syracusans 
had  given  him  the  best  house  in  the  city,  in  gratitude  for  his  great  services, 
and  another  very  agreeable  one  in  the  country,  where  he  generally  resided, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  sent  for  from  Corinth ;  for  he  did 
not  return  thither.  He  had  the  prudence,  by  resigning  every  thing,  to 
shelter  himself  from  envy,  which  never  fails  to  attend  exalted  stations.  He 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  private  person,  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  so  many  cities,  and  such  a  numerous  people,  indebted  to  him  for 
their  happiness.  But  he  was  always  respected,  and  consulted  as  the  com- 
mon oracle  of  Sicily.  Neither  treaty,  law,  division  of  land,  nor  regulation 
of  firovemment,  seemed  well  done,  if  Timoleon  had  not  been  consulted. 

His  age  was  tried  with  a  very  sensible  afHiction,  which  he  supported 
with  astonishing  patience ;  the  loss  of  sight.  That  accident,  far  from  less- 
ening the  regard  of  the  people  towards  him,  served  only  to  augment  it. 
The  Syracusans  did  not  content  themselves  with  paying  him  frequent  visits, 
they  conducted  all  strangers  to  see  their  deliverer.  When  they  had  any 
important  affair  to  deliberate  upon  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  they  called 
him  to  their  assistance ;  he  came  thither  in  a  chariot  draWn  by  two  horses, 
went  through  the  public  square  to  the  theatre,  and  in  that  manner  was  in- 
traduced  into  the  assembly,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  people. 
After  he  had  given  his  opinion,  which  was  always  religiously  observed,  his 
domestics  reconducted  him,  and  he  was  escorted  by  all  the  citizens  beyond 
the  gates,  with  continual  shouts  of  joy  and  clapping  of  hands.  He  had  still 
giiater  honor  paid  to  him  afler  death. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


This  book  contains  principally  the  history  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  ; 
and  the  deaths  of  Agesilaus  and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

SECTION   I. — ^STATE   OF   GREECE   FROM   THE   TREATY   OF  ANTALCIDES. 

[A.  M.  3617.]  The  peace  of  Antalcides  had  plentifully  scattered  among 
the  Grecian  states  the  seeds  of  discontent.  In  consequence  of  that  treaty, 
the  Thebsms  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  cities  of  Bosotia,  and  the 
Corinthians  to  withdraw  iheir  garrison  from  Argos.  The  LacedsemonianSy 
the  authors  and  executors  of  this  treaty,  saw  their  power  extremely  aug- 
mented by  it,  and  strove  to  make  additions  to  it.  They  compelled  the 
MantinsBans,  against  whom  they  pretended  to  have  many  causes  of  com- 
plaint, to  demolish  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  to  inhabit  four  different 
places,  as  they  had  done  before. 

The  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Agesipolis  and  Agesilaus,  entertained  different 
opinions  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  first,  who  was  a  strict  ob- 
server  of  justice,  was  anxious  that  Sparta,  who  was  already  much  exclaimed 
against  for  the  treaty  of  Antalcides,  should  suffer  the  Grecian  cities  to  en- 
joy their  liberties,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty.  The  other,  on 
the  contrary,  restless,  active,  and  full  of  views  of  conquest,  breathed  nothing 
but  war. 

[A.  M.  8621.]  At  the  same  time,  deputies  arrived  at  Sparta  from  Ac^- 
thus  and  Apollonia,  two  considerable  cities  of  Macedonia,  on  the  subject  of 
Olynthus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  originally  of  Chalcis,  in 
Eubcea.  Athens,  afler  the  victories  of  Salamis  and  Marathon,  had  con- 
quered many  places  on  the  side  of  Thrace,  and  even  in  Thrace  itself. 
Those  cities  threw  off  the  yoke  as  soon  as  Sparta  had  ruined  the  power  of 
Athens.  Olynthus  was  of  this  number.  The  deputies  of  Acanthus  and 
Apollonia  represented,  in  the  assembly  of  the  allies,  that  Olynthus,  situa- 
ted in  the  neighborhood,  daily  improved  in  strength  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  that  she  continually  extended  her  dominions;  that  she  obliged 
all  the  cities  round  about  to  submit  to  her,  and  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
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eluding  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans.  The  affair  being 
taken  into  consideration,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it  was  necessary 
to  declare  war  against  the  Olynthians.  It  was  agreed  that  the  allied  cities 
should  furnish  10,000  troops,  with  liberty,  to  such  as  desired  it,  to  substi- 
tute  money,  at  the  rate  of  three  oboli  a  day  for  each  foot  soldier,  and  four 
times  as  much  for  the  horse.  The  Lacedaemonians  made  their  troops 
march  directly,  under  the  command  of  Eudamidas,  who  prevailed  with  the 
Ephori,  that  Pheebidas,  his  brother,  might  have  the  command  of  those  which 
were  to  follow.  When  he  arrived  in  that  part  of  Macedonia,  which  is  also 
called  Thrace,  he  garrisoned  such  places  as  applied  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose,  seized  upon  Potidee,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Olynthians,  and  began 
the  war  against  Olynthus. 

Phasbidas  began  his  march  soon  afler,  and  having  arrived  near  Thebes, 
encamped  without  the  walls.  Ismenius  and  Leontides,  both  polemarchs, 
that  is,  generals  of  the  army,  and  supreme  magistrates  of  Thebes,  were  at 
the  head  of  two  different  factions.  The  first,  who  had  engaged  Pelopidas 
in  his  party,  was  no  friend  to  the  LacedaBmonians,  nor  they  to  him ;  be- 
cause  he  publicly  declared  for  popular  government.  The  other  favored 
an  oligarchy,  and  was  supported  by  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole 
interest 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs  at  Thebes,  Leontides  proposed -to  Phaebidas 
to  seize  the  citadel,  called  Cadmaea,  to  expel  the  adherents  of  Ismenius,  and 
give  to  the  Lacedaemonians  possession  of  it.  Phaebidas,  while  the  Thebans 
were  celebrating  the  feasts  of  Ceres,  conducted  by  Leontides,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel.  The  senate  was  then  sitting.  Leontides  went  to  them^ 
and  declared  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  entered  the  citadel ;  that  they  were  only  the  enemies  of  those  who 
were  for  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity ;  that,  as  for  himself,  by  the 
power  which  his  office  of  polemarch  gave  him,  of  confining  whoever  cabal- 
led against  the  state,  he  should  put  Ismenius  into  a  place  of  security,  who 
factiously  endeavored  to  break  the  peace.  He  had  him  seized  accordingly, 
and  carried  to  the  citadel.  The  party  of  Ismenius,  apprehending  the 
utmost  violence,  retired  with  precipitation  to  Athens,  to  the  number  of  400 
and  upwards.  They  were  soon  afler  banished  by  a  public  decree.  Pelo- 
pidas was  of  the  number ;  but  Epaminondas  remained  at  Thebes  unmo- 
lested, being  disregarded,  as  a  man  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy ;  and  also  on  account  of  his  poverty,  which  lefl  no  room  to  fear 
any  thing  from  him.  A  new  polemarch  was  nominated  in  the  room  of 
Ismenius,  and  Leontides  went  to  Lacedaemon. 

The  news  of  Phaebidas's  enterprise,  who,  at  a  time  of  general  peace,  had 
taken  possession  of  a  citadel  by  force,  upon  which  he  had  no  claim,  had 
occasioned  great  murmurings  and  complaints.  The  affair  being  maturely 
considered  at  Sparta,  and  the  arguments  discussed  at  large,  the  assembly 
resolved  that  Phaebidas  should  be  deprived  of  his  command,  and  fined 
100,000  drachmas ;  but  that  they  should  continue  to  hold  the  citadel,  and 
keep  a  strong  garrison  in  it. 

Teleutias,  Agesilaus's  brother,  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  Phaebidas  to 
command  the  rest  of  the  troops  of  the  allies  designed  against  Olynthus.  The 
city  was  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  to  a  good  defence.  Several 
sallies  were  made  with  great  success,  in  one  of  which  Teleutias  was  killed. 
The  next  year  king  Agesipolis  had  the  command.     The  campaign  passed 
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in  skirmishing.  Agesipolis  died  soon  aAer  of  a  disease,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Cleombrotus,  who  reigned  nine  years.  About  that  time 
[A.  M.  30*24.]  began  the  100th  Olympiad.  Sparta  made  fresh  efibrta  to 
terminate  the  war  with  the  Olynthians.  Polybidas,  their  general,  pressed 
the  siege  wiili  vigor.  The  place  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  and  was 
receiveii  by  the  Spartans  into  the  number  of  their  allies. 

SECTION  II.  —  Sparta's  prosperity.  —  character  of  two  illttstrioits 

THERANS,   EPAMINONDAS   AND   PELOPIDAS. 

The  n:)rtune  of  the  Lacedaemonians  never  appeared  with  greater  splen. 
dor,  uor  their  power  more  strongly  established.  All  Greece  was  subjected 
to  them,  either  by  force  or  alliance.  The  greatest  blows  that  were  given 
the  Spartan  |>ower,  came  from  the  quarter  where  they  had  done  the  greatest 
injurii  8 :  that  is,  from  Thebes.  Two  illustrious  citizens  of  that  state  now 
made  their  appearance  upon  the  theatre  of  Greece. 

Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  both  descended  from  the  noblest  fami- 
lies of  Thebps.  Pelopidas,  nurtured  in  affluence,  and  sole  heir  of  a  very 
wealthy  family,  employed  his  wealth  in  the  relief  of  such  as  had  occasion 
for  it,  and  merited  his  favor.  As  for  Epaminondas,  poverty  was  all  his 
inheritance,  in  which  his  honor  and  delight  consisted.  Pelopidas,  who  sup- 
ported a  number  of  citizens,  never  being  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  accept 
his  oifers,  resolved  to  share  the  poverty  of  his  friend,  by  making  him  his 
example,  and  became  the  admiration  of  the  city,  from  the  modesty  of  his 
dress,  and  the  frugality  of  his  table. 

Epaminondas  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  truly  great  man.  Modest, 
prudent,  grave ;  happy  in  improving  occasions ;  possessing  in  a  supreme 
dt-f^ree  the  science  of  war;  equally  valiant  and  wise;  uniting  with  the 
ardor  for  military  exercises  a  wonderful  taste  for  study ;  priding  himself 
upon  truth  and  sincerity. 

They  were  both  equally  inclined  to  virtue.  But  Pelopidas  was  best 
pleased  with  tiie  exercises  of  the  body ;  Epaminondas  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  For  which  reason  they  employed  their  leisure,  the  one  in  the 
palaestra  and  the  chase,  and  the  other  in  conversation  and  study. 

Leontides  sent  unknown  persons  to  Athens  to  assassinate  the  exiles. 
Androclides  alone  was  killed  by  them.  Sparta  then  sent  an  order  for 
Athens  to  expel  the  fugitives,  which  she  promptly  refused.  Pelopidas, 
although  very  young,  visited  each  of  his  fellow  exiles,  and  persuaded  them 
to  undertake  un  enterprise  for  their  return.  They  negotiated  with  Charon, 
a  distinguished  Theban,  to  receive  them  at  his  house.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  conspirators  should  rendezvous  at  Thriasium,  a  town  near  Thebes, 
and  that  twelve,  of  whom  Pelopidas  was  one,  should  thus  proceed  to  the 
city. 

Pelopidas  and  his  companions,  disguised  like  peasants,  and  having  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  entered  the  city  at  different  gates,  towards  the  close 
of  the  day.  It  was  then  winter,  and  snow  fell,  which  contributed  to  conceal 
them,  every  body  keeping  within  doors  on  account  of  the  weather ;  besides 
which,  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  covering  their  faces.  Some,  who 
were  in  the  secret,  conducted  them  to  Charon's  house,  where  their  whole 
number  amounted  to  48. 

Philidas,  one  of  the  conspirators,  had  some  time  before  invited  Arcliias, 
one  of  the  polemarchs,  and  his  companions  to  supper,  promising  them  an 
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exquisite  repast,  and  the  company  of  some  of  the  finest  women.  The  guests 
sat  down  to  table.  They  had  made  free  with  the  glass,  when  it  was  whis- 
pered about  that  the  exiles  were  in  the  city.  Philidas  did  his  utmost  to 
change  the  discourse.  Archias,  however,  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  Cha- 
ron, with  orders  to  come  to  him  immediately.  Pelopidas  and  the  conspira- 
tors were  preparing  to  set  out,  and  had  put  on  their  armor,  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, they  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door.  Some  person  went  to  it ;  and 
being  told  by  the  officer  thai  he  was  come  with  orders  for  Charon  to  attend 
them  immediately,  he  ran  to  him  to  acquaint  him  with  that  terrible  mes- 
sage. They  concluded  that  the  conspiracy  was  discovered.  However, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  Charon  should  obey,  and  present  himself  with  an 
air  of  assurance  to  the  magistrates,  as  unconscious  of  offence. 

When  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  house,  Archias  and  Philidas  came  out 
to  him,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  a  report  that  disaffected  people  were 
arrived  in  the  city,  and  were  concealed  in  some  house.  He  seemed  aston- 
ished ;  and  said,  "  It  is  very  likely  that  the  report  you  speak  of  is  only  a 
false  alarm,  intended  to  interrupt  your  mirth  ;  however,  as  it  ought  not  to 
be  neglected,  I  will  go  immediately  and  make  the  strictest  inquiry  possi- 
ble." Philidas  praised  his  prudence  and  zeal,  and  carrying  Archias  back 
into  the  company,  he  plunged  him  again  in  the  debauch. 

At  that  very  instant,  a  courier  from  Athens  arrived  in  great  haste  with 
a  packet  which  contained  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  conspiracy. 
The  courier  was  first  brought  to  Archias,  who  was  already  overcome  with 
wine.  In  giving  him  his  despatches,  he  said,  "  My  lord,  the  person  who 
writes  these  letters,  conjures  you  to  read  them  immediately,  being  serious 
affairs."  Archias  replied,  laughing,  "  Serious  affairs  to-morrow ;"  which 
words  were  afterwards  used  by  the  Greeks  as  a  proverb ;  taking  the  let- 
ters, he  put  them  under  his  bolster,  and  continued  the  banquet. 

The  conspirators  were  at  that  time  in  the  streets,  divided  into  two  parties ; 
the  one,  with  Pelopidas  at  their  head,  marched  against  Leontides,  who  was 
not  at  the  feast ;  the  other  against  Archias,  under  the  command  of  Charon. 
The  latter  had  put  on  women's  habits  over  their  armor,  and  crowned  them- 
selves with  wreaths,  which  entirely  covered  their  faces.  When  they  came 
to  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the  feast  was  kept,  the  guests  set  up 
loud  shouts  of  joy.  But  they  were  told  that  the  women  would  not  come  in 
till  the  servants  were  dismissed,  which  was  done.  They  were  sent  to 
neighboring  houses,  where  there  was  no  want  of  wine  for  entertainment. 
The  conspirators,  having  thus  made  themselves  masters,  entered  sword  in 
hand,  and  slew  all  the  guests,  and  with  them  the  magistrates,  who  were  in 
no  condition  to  defend  themselves.  Pelopidas  met  with  more  resistance. 
Leontides,  who  was  in  bed,  awaked  with  the  noise,  and  rising  immediately, 
armed  himself  with  his  sword,  and  laid  some  of  the  conspirators  at  his  feet, 
but  was  at  last  killed. 

Couriers  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  exiles  at  Thriasium.  The 
doors  of  the  prisons  were  broken  open,  and  500  prisoners  let  out.  The 
Thebans  were  called  upon  to  resume  their  liberty,  and  arms  were  given  to 
all  they  met,  the  armorers  and  cutlers'  shops  being  broken  open  for  that 
purpose.  Epaminondas  and  Georgidas  came  in  arms  to  join  them,  accom- 
panied  with  a  numerous  band. 

The  whole  city  was  in  confusion,  the  liouses  all  illuminated  with  torches, 
and  the  streets  thronged  with  the  multitude.   The  people  waited  impatiently 
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for  the  day.  Tho  Lacedaemonian  captains  were  therefore  thought  guilty 
of  a  very  gn^at  error  in  not  having  fallen  upon  them  during  their  disorder ; 
for  the  garrison  consisted  of  1,500  men,  besides  3,000  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  ciiudel.  Alarmed  by  the  cries  and  the  tumult,  they  lay  still,  and 
contented  tiiemsolves  with  guarding  the  citadel,  having  sent  couriers  to 
Sparta  to  demand  reinforcement. 

The  next  day  at  sun-rise  the  exiles  arrived  with  their  arms,  and  an 
assembly  of  the  people  was  convened.  Epaminondas  and  Greorgidas  con- 
ducted Pelopidas  and  his  company  thither.  The  whole  assembly  received 
them  as  benefactors,  and  the  same  day  elected  Pelopidas,  Melon,  and  Cha- 
ron, boBotarchs.  Five  thousand  men  from  Athens  having  been  added  to 
their  force,  they  besieged  and  took  the  citadel.  The  garrison  had  their  lives 
granted,  and  were  permitted  to  retire.  They  were  scarce  marched  out, 
when  aid  arrived  from  Sparta.  The  Lacedsemonians  found  Cleombrotus 
at  Megara,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  which,  with  a  little  more  ex- 
pedition, might  have  saved  the  citadel.  The  three  commanders  who  had 
capitulated  were  tried.  Two  of  them  were  punished  with  death ;  and  the 
third  had  so  great  a  fine  laid  upon  him,  that  not  being  able  to  pay  it,  he 
banished  himself. 

SECTION    III. — SPHODRIAS    THE     LACEDJSMONIAN    FORMS    A    DESIGN    AOAIITST 

THE   PIR^US. 

[A.  M.  3627.]  The  Lacedeemonians,  after  the  enterprise  of  Pelopidas^ 
applied  themselves  to  revenge.  Agesilaus,  rightly  judging  that  an  expedi- 
tion  of  that  kind  would  not  reflect  much  honor  upon  him,  lefl  it  to  Cleom- 
brotus, who  had  lately  succeeded  king  Agesipolis,  under  pretence  that  his 
great  age  dispensed  with  his  undertaking  it.  Cleombrotus  entered  Boeotia 
with  his  army.  The  first  campaign  terminated  in  committing  some  ravages ; 
afler  which  the  king  retired ;  and  detaching  part  of  his  troops  to  Sphodrias, 
who  commanded  at  Thespiae,  returned  to  Sparta. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  the  war  in 
which  the  league  with  the  Thebans  was  likely  to  engage  them,  repented 
their  having  entered  into  it,  and  renounced  it.  Of  those  who  persisted  to 
adhere  to  the  Theban  party,  some  were  imprisoned,  some  put  to  death, 
others  banished.  Theban  affairs  seemed  almost  desperate  ;  no  one  came 
forward  to  support  them.  Pelopidas  and  Georgidas  were  then  in  office, 
and  were  concerting  together  means  to  embroil  the  Athenians  with  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Sphodrias  the  Spartan  had  been  left  at  Thespise  with  a  body  of  troops,  to 
protect  such  of  the  Boeotians  as  should  revolt  against  Thebes.  Pelopidas 
and  Georgidas  sent  privately  a  merchant  to  him,  with  the  offer,  as  from 
himself,  of  a  considerable  sum,  and  with  insinuations  better  calculated  to 
persuade  him  than  money.  Afler  having  represented  to  him  that  a  per- 
son  of  his  merit  ought  to  form  some  great  enterprise  to  immortalize  his  name, 
he  proposed  to  him  the  seizing  of  the  Piraeus,  by  attacking  the  Athenians 
by  surprise.  He  added,  that  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, than  to  see  themselves  masters  of  Athens  ;  and  that  the  The- 
bans, enraged  at  tho  Athenians,  whom  they  considered  as  traitors,  would 
lend  them  no  assistance. 

Sphodrias,  envying  the  glory  of  Phaebidas,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  ren- 
dnred  himself  illustrious  by  his  unjust  attempt  upon  Thebes,  conceived  it 
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irould  be  a  much  more  brilliant  exploit  to  seize  the  Pireeus,  and  deprive 
the  Athenians  of  their  power  at  sea.  He  therefore  set  out  in  the  night  from 
ThespisB,  with  the  view  of  surprising  the  Piraeus  before  light,  but  day-break 
overtook  him  in  the  plain  of  Thriasium,  near  Eleusis ;  and  finding  himself 
discovered,  he  returned  to  Thespiee. 

The  Athenians  immediately  sent  ambassadors  with  their  complaints  to 
Sparta.  Those  ambassadors  found,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  waited 
their  arrival  to  accuse  Sphodrias,  but  had  already  cited  him  before  the 
council.  He  had  a  son  who  had  contracted  a  strict  friendship  with  the  son 
of  Agesilaus.  The  latter  solicited  his  father  with  such  extreme  importunity, 
that  he  could  not  refuse  Sphodrias  his  protection,  and  got  him  fully  absolved. 

The  sentence  passed  in  favor  of  Sphodrias  by  the  Spaitans,  exceedingly 
incensed  the  Athenians,  and  determined  them  to  renew  their  alliance  with 
Thebes  immediately,  and  to  assist  them  with  all  their  power.  They  fitted 
out  a  fleet,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Timotheus,  son  of  the  illustrious 
Conon,  whose  reputation  he  well  sustained  by  his  own  valor.  Having 
ravaged  the  coast  of  Laconia,  he  attacked  the  isle  of  Corcyra,  (Corfu,) 
which  he  took.  He  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  humanity,  and  made 
no  alteration  in  their  liberty  or  laws,  which  very  much  inclined  the  neigh- 
boring cities  in  favor  of  Athens.  The  Spartans  on  their  side  made  powerful 
preparations  for  the  war,  and  were  principally  intent  upon  taking  Corcyra. 
They  engaged  Dionysius  the  tyrant  in  the  expedition.  In  the  meantime 
•they  dispatched  their  fleet  under  Mnasippus.  The  Athenians  sent  60  sail 
against  them  to  the  relief  of  Corcyra,  under  Timotheus  at  first ;  but  soon 
alter  Iphicrates  was  substituted  in  his  place.  Mnasippus  lost  his  life  in  an 
engagement.  Iphicrates  did  not  arrive  till  afler  his  death,  when  he  received 
advice  that  the  Syracusan  squadron  of  ten  galleys  approached,  which  he 
attacked  so  successfully,  that  not  one  of  them  escaped.  He  demanded, 
that  the  orator  Callistratus,  and  Chabrias,  one  of  the  most  renowned  cap- 
tains of  his  time,  should  be  joined  in  commission  with  him. 

Agesilaus  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  command  of  the  troops  against 
Thebes.  He  entered  Bcsotia,  where  he  did  great  damage  to  the  Thebans, 
not  without  considerable  loss  on  his  own  side.  The  two  armies  were  con- 
tinually engaged  in  skirmishes,  which  served  to  instruct  the  Thebans  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  to  inspire  them  with  valor. 

Several  campaigns  passed  in  this  manner.  At  length  Pelopidas,  having 
failed  in  an  enterprise  against  Orchomenos,  which  had  joined  the  Lacedse- 
nnonians,  was  intercepted  near  Tegyra.  The  assault  was  very  violent.  The 
two  generals  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  had  charged  Pelopidas,  were  imme- 
diately killed  ;  all  tiiat  were  with  them  being  either  slain  or  dispersed.  The 
rest  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  opened  a  passage  for  the  Thebans,  who 
might  have  marched  on  if  they  had  thought  hi :  but  Pelopidas,  disdaining  to 
make  use  of  that  opening  for  his  retreat,  advanced  against  those  still  drawn  up 
in  battle,  and  made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  them,  that  they  fled  in  disorder. 
This  was  the  first  encounter  in  which  Lacedaemonians  had  ever  been  de- 
feated by  inferior  numbers. 

SECTION   IV. — NEW  TROUBLES  IN   GREECE. — THE   LACEDJSMONIANS  DECLARE 

WAR    AGAINST  THEBES. 

[A.  M.  3633.]  While  the  Persians  were  engaged  in  Bgypt,  great  trou- 
bles arose  in  Greecet    In  that  interval  the  Thebans,  having  taken  Plat8Bae» 
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a  city  of  Boootia,  and  afterwards  Thespia,  a  city  of  Achaia,  entirely  denxv 
lished  those  cities,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.  The  Plateeans  retired  to 
Athens  with  their  wives  and  children,  where  they  were  adopted  into  the 
number  of  the  citizens. 

Artaxerxes,  being  informed  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  sent  an  embassy  thi- 
ther to  persuade  the  cities  at  war  to  accommodate  their  differences  upon 
the  plan  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcides. 

All  Greece,  being  weary  of  a  war  which  had  already  lasted  several 
campaigns,  was  seriously  intent  upon  a  general  peace,  and  with  that  view 
had  sent  deputies  to  Lacedsemon.  Among  these  deputies,  Epaminondas 
was  of  the  first  rank.  He  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  all  Greece,  in  which 
he  proved  tliat  the  war  only  augmented  the  power  of  Sparta  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  other  cities.  He  insisted  upon  establishing  a  peace  on  principles 
of  justice  and  equality,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  lasting.  His  discourse 
made  a  profound  impression.  To  neutralize  its  effect,  Agesilaus  demanded 
of  Epaminondas,  whether  he  thought  it  just  that  Bceotia  should  be  free  ? 
that  is  to  say,  whether  he  agreed  that  the  cities  of  Bceotia  should  depend 
no  longer  upon  Thebes.  Epaminondas  immediately  asked,  whether  he 
thought  it  just  and  reasonable,  that  Laconia  should  enjoy  the  same  liberty  ? 
Upon  which  Agesilaus,  in  great  rage,  insisted  upon  his  declaring  plainly, 
whether  he  would  consent  that  BcBOtia  should  be  free  ?  Epaminondas 
retorted  his  question  again,  and  asked,  whether  on  his  side,  he  would  con- 
sent that  Laconia  should  be  free  ?  Agesilaus,  who  wanted  only  a  pretext 
for  breaking  with  the  Thebans,  struck  their  name  directly  out  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance.  The  rest  of  the  allies  signed  it,  not  to  offend  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  all  the  troops  in  the  field  were  to  be  dis- 
banded.  Cleombrotus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  was  then  in  Phocis,  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  He  wrote  to  the  Ephori  to  know  the  republic's 
resolutions.  The  Ephori  wrote  immediately  to  him  to  march  against  the 
Thebans  with  his  troops,  and  sent  orders  at  the  same  time  to  all  their  allies, 
to  assemble  their  forces.  The  allies  obeyed  through  fear,,  and  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  from  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  assured  themselves  of 
success,  and  imagined  that  the  Thebans,  abandoned  by  their  allies,  were  in 
no  condition  to  oppose  them. 

[A.  M.  3634.^  The  Thebans  were  much  alarmed.  They  saw  them- 
selves alone,  without  allies  or  support,  whilst  all  Greece  looked  upon  them 
as  utteriy  lost.  Epaminondas  was  appointed  general,  and  had  several  col- 
leagues.  He  immediately  raised  all  the  troops  he  could,  and  began  his 
march.  His  army  did  not  amount  to  6,000  men,  and  the  enemy  had  above 
four  times  that  number.  Pelopidas  was  not  then  in  office,  but  commanded 
the  sacred  battalion,  consisting  of  300  men,  sworn  to  stand  by  each  other. 

Epaminondas  had  secured  a  pass,  by  which  Cleombrotus  might  have 
shortened  his  march  considerably.  The  latter,  having  taken  a  large  com- 
pass, arrived  at  Leuctra,  a  small  town  of  Bceotia,  between  Platceae  and 
Thespia.     This  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  102d  Olympiad. 

The  two  armies  were  very  unequal.  That  of  the  Laccdeemonians  con- 
sisted  of  24,000  foot  and  1,600  horse.  The  Thebans  had  only  6,000  foot 
and  400  horse  ;  but  all  of  them  choice,  determined  troops.  The  Laceds- 
monian  cavalry,  ill-disciplined,  was  as  much  inferior  to  that  of  their  ene- 
mies in  courage,  as  it  was  superior  in  number.     The  infantry  could  nut  be 
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depended  on,  except  the  Lacedaemonians ;  the  allies  having  engaged  in 
the  war  with  reluctance. 

Upon  the  day  of  battle  the  two  armies  drew  up  on  a  plain.  Cleombrotus 
was  upon  the  right,  which  consisted  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  whose  files 
were  twelve  deep.  His  horse  he  posted  in  front.  Archidamus,  Agesilaus's 
son,  was  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  on  the  left  wing. 

Epaminondas,  who  resolved  to  charge  with  his  left,  which  he  commanded 
in  person,  strengthened  it  with  the  choice  of  his  heavy-armed  troops,  whom 
he  drew  up  fifty  deep.  The  sacred  battalion  was  upon  his  left,  and  closed 
the  wing.  The  rest  of  his  infantry  were  posted  upon  his  right  in  an  ob- 
lique line,  which,  the  farther  it  extended,  was  the  more  distant  from  the 
enemy.  By  this  uncommon  disposition,  his  design  was  to  cover  his  right 
flank,  and  to  begin  the  action  with  his  left  wing,  where  his  best  troops  were 
posted,  to  turn  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle  upon  king  Cleombrotus  and 
the  Spartans.  As  for  his  horse,  he  disposed  them  (after  the  enemy's  ex- 
ample) in  the  front  of  his  left. 

The  action  began  by  the  cavalry.  The  Lacedeemonian  horse  were  soon 
broken,  and  driven  upon  the  infantry,  which  they  put  into  some  confusion. 
Epaminondas  following  close,  marched  swiftly  up  to  Cleombrotus,  and  fell 
upon  his  phalanx  with  his  heavy  battalion.  The  latter  detached  a  body  of 
troops  with  orders  to  take  Epaminondas  in  flank.  Pelopidas  advanced  with 
incredible  speed  at  the  head  of  the  sacred  battalion,  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
design,  and  flanked  Cleombrotus  himself,  who,  by  that  unexpected  attack, 
was  put  into  disorder.  The  battle  was  very  fierce  ;  and  whilst  Cleombro- 
tus could  act,  the  victory  continued  in  suspense.  When  he  fell  dead  with 
his  wounds,  the  Thebans,  to  complete  the  victory,  and  the  Lacedsemonians 
to  avoid  the  shame  of  abandoning  the  body  of  their  king,  redoubled  their 
eflbrts,  and  a  great  slaughter  ensued.  The  Spartans  fought  with  so  much 
fury  about  the  body,  that  at  length  they  gained  their  point,  and  carried  it 
off.  Animated  by  so  glorious  an  advantage,  they  prepared  to  return  to  the 
charge.  But  the  left  wing,  seeing  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx  broken,  and 
believing  all  lost,  especially  when  they  heard  that  the  king  was  dead,  took 
to  flight,  and  drew  off  the  rest  of  the  army  with  them.  Epaminondas  fol- 
lowed them  vigorously,  and  killed  a  great  number  in  the  pursuit.  The 
Thebans  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  erected  a  trophy,  and 
permitted  the  enemy  to  bury  their  dead. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  never  received  such  a  blow.  The  most  bloody 
defeats  till  then  had  scarce  ever  cost  them  more  than  4  or  500  citizens. 
Here  they  lost  4,000  men,  1,000  of  whom  were  Lacedaemonians,  and  400 
Spartans  out  of  700  who  were  in  the  battle.  The  Thebans  had  only  300 
killed. 

Sparta  was  celebrating  gymnastic  games  when  this  news  arrived.  The 
Ephori  would  not  permit  any  interruption,  but  sent  to  each  family  the 
names  of  their  relatives  who  were  killed.  The  parents  of  those  who  had 
died  in  battle  manifested  every  token  of  delight ;  but  those  whose  sons  sur- 
vived, were  sad  and  dejected.  As  those  who  survived  were,  by  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  utterly  degraded  from  the  rank  of  citizens,  but  the  state,  in  such 
an  emergency,  could  not  dispense  with  so  many,  Agesilaus  was  clothed  with 
absolute  power  in  the  case,  and  he  suspended  the  laws  upon  the  subject, 
although  only  for  that  special  instance.     He  immediately  marched  his 
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troops  into  Arcadia,  and  took  some  small  towns  of  the  MantinaeaDSy  but 
carefully  avoided  a  battle. 

Athens  being  invited  to  aid  the  The  bans,  declined,  from  evident  dissatis- 
faction that  Thebes  was  growing  so  formidable.  At  Thebes,  Eparainondas 
and  Pelopidas  were  elected  joint  governors  of  Boeotia,  and  immediately 
entered  Peloponnesus,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  having  caused  the 
revolt  of  Elis,  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  a  part  of  Laconia,  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Eurotas,  plundering  and  destroying  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
Spartans  did  not  dare  to  oppose  them.  Not  wishing  to  attack  Sparta  itself, 
lest  the  jealousy  of  the  allies  should  be  awakened,  they  reinstated  Arcadia 
into  one  body,  and  restored  Messenia  to  its  independence,  recalling  its  scat- 
tered inhabitants,  and  assisting  them  to  build  a  city,  which  they  called  by 
the  ancient  name  of  Messene.     This  was  a  most  grievous  blow  to  Sparta. 

SECTION    V. — THE  TWO  THEBAN    GENERALS,  AT   THEIR    RETURN,  ARE  ACCUSSD 
A^D   ABSOLVED. — SPARTA   IMPLORES    AID   OF    ATHENS. 

The  Theban  generals,  having  extended  their  command  beyond  the  term 
prescribed  by  law,  were  summoned,  on  their  return,  to  answer  for  their 
conduct.  Pelopidas  was  first  cited,  and  appearing  alarmed,  with  difficulty 
obtained  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Epaminondas,  on  the  contrary,  entered 
upon  a  description  of  all  the  great  achievements  of  the  war,  and  closed  with 
saying  that  he  would  willingly  die,  if  the  Thebans  would  renounce  to  him 
all  the  glory  of  such  actions.  He  was  unanimously  acquitted,  and  received 
universal  applause. 

Sparta  now  had  recourse  to  Athens,  and,  earnestly  imploring  her  aid, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  league  of  confederacy  against  the  Thebans.  Ar- 
chidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  having  obtained  some  aid  from  Dionysius, 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  gained  a  battle  over  the  enemy,  in  which  he  did  not  lose  a 
man.     This  caused  extravagant  joy  at  Sparta. 

Philiscus  was  sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  reconcile  the  Grecian  states,  and  for 
this  purpose,  summoned  their  deputies  to  Delphas.  The  Thebans  there 
refusing  to  allow  Sparta  again  to  subjugate  Messenia,  Philiscus  furnished 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Thebes.  Deputies  were  sent  on  both  sides  to  the  k'lnjr  of  Persia.  Pelopi- 
das, being  deputed  by  his  own  country,  was  received  by  Artaxerxes  with 
extraordinary  honors.  He  so  represented  the  condition  of  things  as  to  ob- 
tain a  decree  by  which  the  Thebans  were  declared  allies  and  friends  of 
Persia,  Messenia  was  to  continue  independent,  the  Athenian  galleys,  which 
had  begun  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Boeotia,  were  to  be  recalled,  and  those 
who  did  not  come  into  the  league  were  to  be  first  attacked.  The  success 
of  this  embassy  greatly  augmented  the  reputation  of  Pelopidas. 

SECTION   VI. — PELOPIDAS   MARCHES  AGAINST  ALEXANDER,  TYRANT  OF   PHERJB. 

HE    IS   KILLED. DEATH   OF   ALEXANDER. 

On  the  death  of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherse,  in  Thessaly,  his  two  brothers, 
Polydorus  and  Polyphron,  assumed  the  government ;  but  the  latter  having 
murdered  the  former,  was  himself  killed  by  Alexander,  who,  under  pre- 
tence  of  avenging  his  father  Polydorus,  seized  the  tyranny. 

This  new  tyrant,  making  war  upon  several  people  of  Thessaly,  they  ap- 
plied to  Thebes  for  troops  and  a  general.  Pelopidas  was  sent.  Having 
taken  Larissa,  and  subjected  Alexander,  he  endeavored,  by  mild  measures, 
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to  render  him  just  and  humane ;  but  not  succeeding,  he  had  recourse  fo 
menaces.  Alexander  withdrew  with  his  guard  from  the  country,  and  Pelopi- 
das  settled  the  affairs  of  Thessaly.  He  then  proceeded  to  Macedonia, 
whither  he  had  been  called  by  the  children  of  Amyntas,  Perdiccas,  and 
Ptolemy,  who  were  disputing  for  the  crown.  Having  settled  Perdiccas  on 
the  throne,  he  carried  to  Thebes  30  hostages  from  the  first  families  of  Ma- 
cedon,  together  with  Philip,  the  youngest  brother  of  Perdiccas.  Perdiccas 
was  afterwards  slain  in  battle,  and  Ptolemy,  who  was  illegitimate,  usurped 
the  government.  Pelopidas  was  again  sent  for  by  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. Ptolemy  corrupted  the  mercenary  troops  in  his  pay,  who  deserted. 
Still  Ptolemy  feared  to  come  into  collision  with  him,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
mised to  hold  the  crown  as  guardian  to  the  son  of  Perdiccas,  giving  his  son, 
and  50  other  hostages,  as  pledges  of  his  fidelity. 

Pelopidas  then  started  with  a  small  force  to  the  city  of  Pharsalus,  in 
Thessaly,  whither  the  treacherous  mercenaries  had  sent  the  greater  part 
of  their  effects.  Here  he  was  met  by  Alexander,  of  Pherae,  with  a  large 
army.  The  Theban,  not  apprehending  hostilities,  advanced  to  an  inter. 
view,  attended  only  by  Ismepias.  The  tyrant  seized  them  both,  and  took 
possession  of  Pharselus.  He  carried  his  prisoners  to  Pherae,  where  the 
conduct  of  Pelopidas  in  his  confinement  increased  the  regard  entertained 
for  him  by  the  citizens,  and  even  gained  the  esteem  of  Thebe,  the  wife  of 
the  tyrant. 

The  Thebans  sent  an  army  into  Thessaly,  which  was  much  harassed 
by  Alexander,  and  would  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  Epaminondas,  who 
was  serving  as  a  private,  been  urged  to  take  the  command.  The  generals, 
on  their  return,  were  fined,  and  Epaminondas  was  substituted  in  their  stead. 
He  soon  forced  Alexander  to  a  truce  of  30  days,  preceded  by  the  restora- 
tion of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias. 

The  tyrant  recommenced  his  cruelties,  and  the  Thebans  were  again 
pressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  cities,  which  he  was  subjecting, 
to  send  Pelopidas  with  an  army  for  aid.  In  an  engagement  which  took 
place  near  Cynocephalus,  Pelopidas  defeated  the  cavalry  of  the  tyrant ; 
but,  outstripping  his  own  battalions,  he  attacked  alone  a  body  of  infantry, 
among  whom  he  saw  Alexander.  He  slew  a  greater  part  of  his  guards, 
but  before  his  own  troops  could  come  up,  he  fell,  pierced  by  the  javelins 
of  the  rest.  His  death  changed  the  victory  into  mourning.  The  Thessa- 
Hans  made  a  magnificent  funeral  at  their  own  expense,  and  joined  with  the 
Thebans  in  doing  honor  to  his  memory.  The  latter  sent  another  army, 
wrested  from  the  tyrant  all  his  conquests,  and  obliged  him  to  swear  obedi- 
ence to  Thebes.  Shortly  after,  his  wife,  Thebe,  having  become  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  his  character,  assisted  her  brothers  in  murdering  him.  His 
body  was  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  outrage  by  the  people,  and  given  as  a  prey 
to  dogs  and  vultures. 

SECTION   VII.  —  EPAMINONDAS  AGAIN   CHOSEN   GENERAL.  —  HIS  VICTORY  AND 

DEATH. 

The  people  of  Teg»a,  engaging  in  war  with  those  of  Mantinea,  called  in 
the  Thebans  to  their  aid.  Mantinea  invited  the  Spartans  and  Athenians. 
Epaminondas  being  appointed  general,  led  an  army  to  Tegsea,  designing  to 
attack  Mantinea.  As  Agesilaus  advanced  to  its  support,  Epaminondas 
withdrew  at  night,  and  attempted  (o  surprise  Sparta.     A  Cretan  notified 
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Agesilaus,  who  immediately  informed  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  every 
preparation  was  made  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Theban  general,  disap- 
pointed in  his  original  design,  openly  attacked  the  city,  and  made  himself 
master  of  a  part.  Agesilaus  and  his  son,  Archidamus,  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valor;  and  the  Theban,  afler  doing  much  injury,  as  obliged  to 
retire.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the  Laced8enK>nians  and  Athenians, 
with  their  allies.  When  near  Mantinea,  as  his  command  was  about  to 
expire,  and  he  feared  the  effect  of  his  retreat  upon  the  interests  of  his  allies, 
he  offered  the  enemy  battle.  The  Lacedsem<xiian  army  consisted  of  20,000 
foot,  and  2,000  horse ;  the  Theban,  of  30,000  foot,  and  3,000  horse.  The 
troops  on  both  sides  fought  with  incredible  valor.  The  slaughter  being 
great  on  both  sides,  Epaminondas  formed  a  troop  of  the  bravest  about  him, 
and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  he  made  a  vigorous  chai^  where  the 
battle  was  warmest,  and  wounded  the  general  of  the  Lacedsemonians  with 
the  first  javelin  he  threw.  His  troop,  having  wounded  or  killed  all  that 
stood  in  their  way,  broke  the  phalanx.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  forced 
to  give  ground.  The  Thebans,  animated  by  their  general's  example,  drove 
back  the  enemy  upon  his  right  and  left,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
them.  But  some  troops  of  the  Spartans,  perceiving  that  Epaminondas 
abandoned  himself  too  much  to  his  ardor,  suddenly  rallied,  and  returning, 
charged  him  with  a  shower  of  javelins.  While  he  kept  off  part  of  these 
darts,  shunned  some,  fenced  off  others,  and  was  fighting  with  heroic  valor,  a 
Spartan,  named  Callicrates,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  javelin  in  the 
breast,  through  the  cuirass.  The  wood  of  the  javelin  being  broken  off,  and 
the  iron  head  continuing  in  the  wound,  the  torment  was  insupportable,  and 
he  fell.  The  battle  began  around  him  with  new  fury ;  the  one  side  using 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  take  him  alive,  the  other  to  save  him.  The 
Thebans  at  last  carried  him  off,  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  They  did 
not  pursue  them  far,  but  returning  immediately,  contented  themselves  with 
remaining  masters  of  the  field  and  of  the  dead.  The  Lacedaemonians  ac- 
knowledged the  victory  by  asking  permission  to  bury  their  dead. 

Epaminondas  was  carried  to  the  camp,  where,  when  his  shield  was 
brought  to  him,  and  he  was  assured  of  the  victory,  he  expressed  himself 
satisfied,  and  expired.  With  him  the  power  of  Thebes  arose,  and  over- 
shadowed all  Greece ;  at  his  death,  that  power  ceased.  He  is  regarded 
by  Cicero  as  the  first  among  the  many  illustrious  names  of  Greece.  As 
a  great  general  and  a  good  man,  he  had  not  his  superior ;  and  above  all 
his  excellent  qualities,  a  modest  reserve  drew  a  veil,  except  when  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  country  obliged  him  to  throw  it  aside. 

SECTION  VIII. DEATH   OF.  EVAGORAS,    KINO  OF   SALAMIS. HIS  SON  SUCCEEDS 

HIM. 

[A.  M.  3630.]  The  third  year  of  the  101st  Olympiad,  Evagoras,  king 
of  Salamis,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  eunuchs. 
His  son,  Nicocles,  succeeded  him.  He  had  a  fine  model  in  the  person  of 
his  father  ;  and  he  seemed  to  make  it  his  duty  to  tread  in  his  steps. 
When  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  he  found  the  public  treasures  en- 
tirely  exhausted,  by  the  great  expenses  of  the  long  war  with  Persia.  He 
discharged  the  debts  of  the  state  gradually,  not  by  crushing  the  people 
with  excessive  imposts,  but  by  retrenciiing  all  unnecessary  expenses,  and 
by  using  a  wise  economy  in  the  admiuistratlon  of  his  revenue. 
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SECTION   IX. — ARTAXERXES   MNEMON   UNDERTAKES  THE  REDUCTION  OF  EGYPT. 

[A.  M.  3627.]  Artaxerxes,  having  given  his  people  a  relaxation  of 
several  years,  formed  the  design  of  reducing  Egypt,  which  had  shaken  off 
the  Persian  yoke  long  before,  and  made  great  preparations  for  that  pur- 
pose.  Achoris,  who  then  reigned  in  Egypt,  foreseeing  the  storm,  raised  a 
great  number  of  troops,  and  took  into  his  pay  a  large  body  of  Greeks,  and 
other  auxiliary  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  the  Athenian, 
who  had  accepted  that  office  without  the  authority  of  the  republic. 

Pharnabazus,  having  been  charged  with  this  war,  sent  to  Athens  to 
complain  of  Chabrias,  and  threatened  the  republic  with  the  king's  resent- 
ment if  he  was  not  immediately  recalled.  He  demanded  at  the  same  time 
Iphicrates,  another  Athenian,  one  of  the  most  excellent  captains  of  his 
time,  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  Greek  troops  in  the  service  of  his 
master.  The  Athenians  recalled  Chabrias,  upon  pain  of  death,  and  sent 
Iphicrates  to  the  Persian  army.  Two  whole  years  were  spent  in  prepara- 
tion. Achoris,  king  of  Egypt,  died  in  that  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Psammuthis,  who  reigned  but  one  year.  Nephreritus  ascended  the  throne 
next,  and  four  months  afler  him,  Nectanebis,  who  reigned  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

At  length  every  tiling  being  in  readiness  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  a 
camp  was  formed  at  Acse,  since  called  Ptolemais,  in  Palestine,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous.  In  a  review  there,  the  army  was 
found  to  consist  of  200,000  Persians,  under  the  command  of  Pharnabazus, 
and  20,000  Greeks,  under  Iphicrates.  The  fleet  consisted  of  300  galleys, 
besides  200  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  barks  to 
transport  provisions. 

The  army  and  fleet  began  to  move  at  the  same  time ;  and  separated 
from  each  other  as  little  as  possible.  The  war  was  to  open  with  the  siege 
of  Pelusium  ;  but  so  much  time  had  been  given  the  Egyptians,  that 
Nectanebis  had  rendered  the  approach  to  it  impracticable.  The  fleet, 
therefore,  sailed  forward,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  called  Mende- 
sium.  This  not  being  so  well  fortified,  the  descent  was  effected  with  little 
difficulty.     The  fort  was  carried  sword  in  hand,  and  no  quarter  given. 

Iphicrates  advised  immediately  to  proceed  to  Memphis  ;  but  Pharnabazus 
waited  till  all  his  troops  should  arrive.  The  former  then  proposed  to  go 
with  only  his  own  command,  but  permission  was  refused.  Tha  delay  was 
improved  by  the  Egyptians  to  garrison  Memphis,  and  to  collect  their 
forces,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Persians  advancing  further  until  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile  obliged  them  to  withdraw  into  PhoBuicia.  The  two  generals 
reproached  each  other,  and  Iphicrates  withdrew  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
soon  after  made  admiral  of  the  fleet. 

SECTION  X. — ^AGESILAUS  SENT  TO  AID  KINO  TACHOS. — HIS   DEATH. 

Afler  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  among  the 
Greeks,  embracing  the  Messenians.  The  Lacedeemonians  alone  continued 
the  war  against  them.  While  this  was  passing,  Tachos,  having  ascended 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  entreated  aid  against  Persia,  and  Agesilaus  was  sent 
to  him  with  an  army  upon  condition  that  he  should  be  made  generalissimo. 
Chabrias  also  went  into  the  service  of  Tachos,  but  without  the  approbation 
of  his  republic. 
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The  Egyptians  crowded  to  see  Agesilaus  upon  his  arrival,  but  their 
ideas  of  greatness  were  much  disappointed.  An  old  man  of  mean  aspect 
and  small  body,  only  excited  their  contempt.  He  was  only  appointed 
general  of  the  foreign  troops  and  Chabrias  had  command  of  the  sea  forces, 
while  Tachos  retained  the  chief  command.  Tachos  upon  all  occasions 
showed  such  disregard  for  the  counsels  of  Agesilaus,  that  the  latter  became 
incensed,  and  assisted  to  dethrone  him,  and  established  Nectanebis  upon 
the  throne.  He  retired  to  Persia,  where  Artaxerxes,  received  him,  and  made 
him  general  of  his  forces  against  Egypt. 

Another  prince  from  the  city  of  Mendes  laid  claim  to  the  crown  and 
raised  an  army  of  100,000.  Agesilaus  advised  to  attack  him  immediately, 
but  Nectanebis  delayed  until  the  other  disciplined  his  force  and  /besieged 
the  king  with  his  Spartan  auxiliaries  in  a  walled  town.  Here  Agesilaus 
showed  such  generalship  that  every  thing  at  last  was  entrusted  to  him.  He 
defeated  the  besiegers,  took  the  prince  prisoner,  established  Nectanebis 
securely  on  the  throne,  and  started  on  his  return  to  Sparta.  He  was 
driven  by  contrary  winds  into  the  port  of  Menelaus  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  he  fell  sick  and  died,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  having  reigned  41 
years  with  great  reputation.     Archidamus  succeeded  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Egyptian  war  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces 
of  Persia  revolted.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  many  others,  took 
up  arms.  The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  chose  Orontes  for  their  general, 
and  gave  him  money  to  raise  20,000  men.  He  kept  the  money,  and  de- 
livered to  the  king  the  persons  who  brought  it.  Rcomithras,  another  of 
their  chiefs,  was  sent  to  Egypt  for  succors.  He  obtained  500  talents  and 
50  ships,  and,  on  his  return,  having  assembled  the  principal  revolters  at 
Leucas  in  Asia  Minor,  as  if  to  give  an  account  of  his  negotiation,  he  seized 
them  all,  and  delivered  them  to  the  king,  keeping  the  money  for  himself. 
This  formidable  revolt,  by  the  treachery  of  these  and  other  chiefs,  was  dis- 
solved. 

SECTION    XI. — TROUBLE   AT   THE   COURT  OF    ARTAXERXES. — HIS   DEATH. 

Artaxerxes  had  150  sons  by  his  concubines,  and  three,  Darius,  Ariaspes, 
and  Ochus  by  his  wife  Atossa.  There  being  constant  cabals  concerning 
the  succession,  he  declared  Darius  his  heir,  and  permitted  him  to  wear  the 
insignia  of  royalty.  But  the  ambitious  prince  was  not  satisfied,  and 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  take  the  life  of  his  father.  The  conspirators  were 
all  put  to  death.  Ariaspes,  Ochus,  and  Arsamcs  then  became  competitors 
for  the  succession.  The  third  was  illegitimate,  but  had  the  king's  special 
£aivor.  Ochus  caused  the  death  of  both  these  brothers,  which  broke  the 
heart  of  the  old  king.     He  sunk  into  his  tomb  afler  a  reign  of  43  years. 
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SECTION   I.— OCHUS   ASCENDS     THE    THRONE    OF    PERSIA. — HIS    CEUELTIES.— 

REVOLT   OF   ARTABAZUS. 

OcHUs  concealed  the  death  of  his  father,  and  administered  the  govern- 
ment in  his  name  for  the  space  of  ten  months.  When  he  had  established  his 
[A.  M.  3644.]  authority,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
declared  his  father's  death.  For  distinction's  sake,  he  is  most  frequently 
called  by  his  original  name. 

Ochus  was  the  most  cruel  of  his  race.  He  buried  alive  his  own  sister, 
and,  having  shut  up  in  a  court  of  the  palace  his  uncle,  with  his  hundred 
sons  and  grandsons,  had  them  all  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 

[A-  M.  3648.]  Artabazus,  governor  of  one  of  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
revolted,  and  by  the  aid  of  Chares  the  Athenian,  defeated  an  army  of 
70,000  men.  The  king  obliged  the  Athenians  to  recall  Chares.  Artaba- 
[A.  M.  36.51.]  zus  then  applied  to  the  Thebans,  who  sent  him  6,000  men 
commanded  by  Pammcnes.  With  their  assistance,  he  gained  two  signal 
victories  over  the  king's  forces.  But  the  Thebans  for  300  talents  recalled 
their  tooops,  and  Artabazu.s,  thus  deseiled,  was  overcome,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  with  Philip  in  Macedon.  Ochus  then  turned  his  arms  against 
Egypt. 

SECTION  II. — WAR  OF  THE   ALLIES   AGAINST  TiiE  ATHENIANS. 

[A.  M.  3646.]  In  the  third  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad,  Chios,  Cos, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  took  up  arms  against  Athens,  upon  which  till 
then  they  had  been  dependent.  To  reduce  them,  the  Athenians  employed 
great  forces  and  great  captains ;  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and  Timotheus. 
They  were  the  last  of  the  Athenian  generals  who  did  honor  to  their 
country.  Chabrias,  formerly  having  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans, 
ac^ainst  the  Spartans,  abandoned  in  the  battle  by  the  allies,  sustained  alone 
the  charge  of  the  enemy ;  his  soldiers,  by  his  order,  having  closed  their 
files  with  one  knee  upon  the  ground,  covered  with  their  bucklers,  and  pre- 
senting their  pikes  in  front,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  be 
broken ;  Agesilaus,  though  victorious,  was  obliged  to  retire.  The  Atheni. 
ans  erected  a  statue  to  (Siabrias  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  fought. 
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Iphicrates,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  but  is  ranked,  especially  in 
military  matters,  among  the  greatest  men  of  Greece.  No  troops  were 
ever  better  disciplined  than  his.  He  kept  them  always  in  action ;  and  in 
peace,  made  them  perform  all  the  necessary  evolutions,  either  in  attacking 
the  enemy,  or  defending  themselves ;  in  laying  ambuscades,  or  avoiding 
them ;  so  that  when  battle  was  to  be  given,  all  were  in  motion  with  admi- 
rable  promptitude  and  order. 

Timotheus  was  the  son  of  Cooon,  so  celebrated  fi>r  his  great  actions. 
He  did  not  degenerate  from  his  father's  reputation,  either  for  merit  in  the 
field,  or  ability  in  the  state ;  but  he  added  to  those  excellencies,  eloquence, 
and  a  taste  for  the  sciences. 

The  war  opened  with  the  siege  of  Chio.  Chares  commanded  the  land, 
Chabrias  the  sea  forces.  All  the  allies  exerted  themselves  in  sending 
aid  to  that  island.  Chabrias,  having  forced  the  passage,  entered  the  port. 
The  other  galleys  were  afraid  to  follow,  and  abandoned  him.  He  was 
immediately  surrounded,  and  his  vessel  exceedingly  damaged  by  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy.  He  might  have  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  the 
Athenian  fleet,  as  his  soldiers  did ;  but  preferred  a  death,  glorious  in  his 
opinion,  to  a  shameful  flight.  Both  sides  then  applied  themselves  vigor- 
ously to  make  new  preparations.  The  Athenians  fitted  out  60  galleys, 
and  appointed  Chares  to  command  it,  and  armed  60  more  under  Iphicrates 
and  Timotheus.  The  fleet  of  the  allies  consisted  of  100  sail.  They 
ravaged  many  islands  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  and  besieged  Samos. 
The  Athenians  besieged  Byzantium,  and  the  allies  came  to  its  relief.  A 
storm  arose  as  the  fleets  drew  near  to  each  other,  and  the  Athenian  com- 
manders, except  Chares,  thought  best  to  postpone  the  fight.  He  complained 
of  his  colleagues,  and  the  Athenians  recalled  them,  and  fined  Timothcusy 
who  retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he  died. 

Iphicrates,  seeing  the  fate  of  his  colleagues,  when  his  own  trial  came  on, 
posted  round  the  place  a  number  of  young  persons  armed  with  poniards, 
which  they  took  care  to  show.  Such  arguments  were  irresistible,  and  he 
was  acquitted. 

At  this  time  Chares  yielded  to  the  bribery  of  Artabazus,  and  employed 
the  Athenian  forces  in  his  service,  on  which  account  the  king  of  Persia 
compelled  the  republic  to  recall  him.  They  shortly  afler  concluded  a 
[A.  M.  3648.]  peace  with  the  allies,  stipulating  that  Rhodes,  Byzantium, 
Chios,  and  Cos,  should  enjoy  their  liberty. 

SECTION   III. DEMOSTHENES     MAKES    HIS    APPEARANCE    IN    PUBLIC. DEATH 

OF   MAUSOLUS. 

The  Athenians  became  alarmed  at  the  great  preparations  of  Ochus 
against  Egypt,  and  their  orators  endeavored  to  persuade  them  that  his 
design  was  to  subjugate  Greece.  Demosthenes,  who  was  now  28  years 
of  age,  for  the  first  time  mounted  the  tribunal.  He  advised  to  make  due 
preparation  to  meet  a  storm  by  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  but  not  to 
declare  war  against  Persia,  unless  Greece  was  invaded. 

Two  years  after,  he  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  lend  aid  to  the  Arca- 
dians, whose  chief  city.  Megalopolis,  was  attacked  by  Sparta.  They  sent 
3,000  foot  and  300  horse  under  the  command  of  Pammenes,  who  reinstated 
Megalopolis  in  its  former  condition,  and  restored  the  inhabitants  who  had 
been  driven  away. 
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Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  subjugated  Rhodes  and  Cos,  and  imposed  a 
[A.  M.  3650.]  heavy  yoke  upon  the  inhabitants.  He  died  after  reign- 
ing in  Caria  twenty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Artemiaa,  his 
widow.  She  erected  in  Halicamassus  that  celebrated  monument,  called 
from  his  name  Mausoleum,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  Rhodians  sent  a  large  fleet  to  dethrone  her.  She  per- 
mitted them  to  enter  the  port  of  Halicamassus,  and  to  disembark,  when  she 
suddenly  came  out  with  her  galleys  from  a  little  port,  through  a  canal  cut 
for  the  purpose.  She  seized  the  fleet,  and  manned  it  with  her  own  mm, 
and  made  sail  towards  Rhodes.  The  Rhodians  thus  lefl  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  city,  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  queen  in  the  Rhodian  fleet, 
being  admitted  into  the  port  of  Rhodes,  took  that  city,  and  put  to  death  all 
the  principal  inhabitants. 

[A.  M.  3653.]  The  Rhodians  now  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians, 
from  whom  they  had  formerly  revolted,  and  Demosthenes  plead  their  cause 
with  great  eloquence.  The  death  of  Artemisa,  which  occurred  the  same 
year,  probably  restored  Rhodes  to  liberty.  She  was  succeeded  by  her 
brother  Idrieeus. 

SECTION  IV. — ^EXPEDITION    OF  OCHUS  AGAINST   PHCENICIA,  CYPRUS  AND  EGYPT. 

Ochus,  having  prepared  for  the  expedition  against  Egypt,  heard  of  the 
revolt  of  PhcBuicia.  Nectanebis,  king  of  Egypt,  sent  Mentor,  the  Rhodian, 
to  support  the  rebels  with  4,000  Grecian  troops.  With  that  reinforcement, 
the  Phcenicians  beat  the  governors  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  drove  the 
Persians  out  of  Phoenicia.  The  Cyprians  also  joined  in  the  league  with 
Egypt.  Ochus  sent  orders  to  Idriseus,  king  of  Caria,  to  make  war  upon 
them,  who  sent  Phocion,  the  Athenian,  with  a  fleet  and  8,000  men, 
accompanied  by  Evagoras,  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Nicocles. 
They  made  a  descent  on  the  island,  and  their  army  being  increased  by 
reinforcements,  laid  siege  to  Salamis. 

Ochus  now  entered  Phoenicia  with  300,000  foot  and  30,000  horse. 
Mentor  persuaded  Tennes,  king  of  Sidon,  to  join  him  in  betraying  the  city 
to  the  Persians.  The  inhabitants  flnding  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  set  Are  to  their  houses,  and  40,000  perished  in  the  flames.  Ochus 
put  to  death  Tennes,  and  sold  the  ashes  of  the  city,  in  which  immense 
amounts  of  gold  and  silver  had  been  melted,  for  a  considerable  sum.  The 
rest  of  Phoenicia  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
10,000  Greeks ;  5,000  of  whom  were  Thebans,  and  3,000  Argives.  He 
took  Jericho,  and  carried  a  number  of  Jewish  captives  to  Egypt,  and  sent 
many  others  into  Hyrcania.  Cyprus  at  the  same  time  yielded  to  the  Per- 
sians upon  conditions  that  all  the  kings,  including  Protagoras,  king  of 
Salamis,  should  be  continued  in  their  governments.  Evagoras,  who  had 
formerly  been  king,  and  been  expelled  for  his  crimes,  was  sent  to  a  remote 
government ;  from  which  also  he  was  afterwards  expelled,  and  returning 
to  Salamis,  was  put  to  death. 

Ochus  led  his  army  to  Pelusium,  whence  he  detached  three  bodies  of 
troops  in  different  directions. 

Nectanebis  had  100,000  men  on  foot,  20,000  of  whom  were  Greeks. 
Part  he  posted  on  the  frontiers,  and  with  the  rest  occupied  the  passes. 
Ochus's  first  detachment  under  Lachares  the  Theban,  and  Rosaces,  gover- 
nor of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  besieged  Pelusium.     The  second,  under  Nicob- 
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tratus  the  Argive,  and  Aristazenes,  a  Persian  nobleman,  sailed  into  the 
heart  of  Egypt,  and  advantageously  fortified  themselves  in  a  camp.  Chiniasy 
a  Greek  from  Cos,  led  the  enemy  against  them,  and  was  defeated,  leaving 
5,000  of  his  troops  on  the  field.  Nectanebis  now  retired  to  Memphis,  and 
Pelusium  surrendered.  Mentor  and  Bagoas,  at  the  head  of  the  third  de- 
tachment, spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  it.  Ochus  commanded  that  all  who  submitted  should  be  treated  with 
lenity,  and  those  who  opposed  should  be  served  as  the  Sidonians  were.  All 
[A.  M.  3654.]  the  cities  immediately  yielded,  and  Nectanebis  escaped 
with  his  treasures  into  Ethiopia.  He  was  the  last  king  of  Egypt  of  the 
Egyptian  race. 

Uchus  dismantled  the  cities,  pillaged  the  temples,  and  returned  to  Baby- 
lon laden  with  spoils.  He  rewarded  Mentor  by  presenting  him  with  100,000 
talents,  and  many  valuable  jewels,  and  making  him  governor  of  all  the 
coast  of  Asia.  Mentor  reconciled  him  with  his  brother  Memnon  and  his 
brother-in-law  Artabazus,  who  had  before  rebelled  against  the  king,  and 
had  been  reduced  to  take  refuge  in  Macedon.  The  three  afterwards  ren- 
dered Ochus  and  his  successors  great  service.  Mentor  succeeded  in  every- 
where re-establishing  the  king's  authority. 

Plato  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad. 

SECTION   V. — ^DEATH  OF  OCHUS. — ^AESES   SUCCEEDS  HIM. 

Ochus  now  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  luxurious  ease.  Bagoas  the 
eunuch  governed  Upper  Asia,  and  Mentor,  Lower,  and  the  king  abandoned 
[A.  M.  3666.]  the  administration  of  affairs  to  them.  Afler  reigning  23 
years,  he  was  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  who  placed  Arses  his  youngest  son  on 
the  throne.  Perceiving  that  the  young  prince  had  discovered  his  wicked- 
[A.  M.  3668.]  ness,  he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  and  made  Darius 
Codomanus  king. 

SECTION   VI. — SKETCH  OF  THE  EARLY   LIFE  OF   DEHOSTHENES. 

[A.  M.  3623.1  The  orator  of  Greece  was  bom  two  years  afler  Philip 
and  280  before  Cicero.  His  father  made  himself  moderately  rich  by  em- 
ploying slaves  in  forges,  and  lefl  his  son  at  seven  years  of  age,  an  estate  of 
fourteen  talents.  His  sordid  guardians  paid  little  for  his  education,  so  that 
he  had  not  the  advantages  of  the  best  instructors.  But  he  read  the  works 
of  Plato  with  great  attention,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
his  mind.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  heard  Callisthenes  plead  the  cause  of 
Chabrias,  who  was  accused  of  treason,  and  immediately  he  imbibed  a  pas- 
sion for  eloquence,  for  the  study  of  which  he  renounced  all  other  pursuits. 

His  first  essay  was  against  his  guardians,  whom  he  obliged  to  refund  a 
part  of  his  fortune.  He  next  ventured  before  the  people,  but  owing  to  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  and  his  shortness  of  breath,  he  was  hissed  by  the 
wlioie  audience.  The  second  time  he  was  equally  unsuccessful.  As  he 
withdrew  in  confusion,  Satyrus,  an  excellent  actor,  met  him,  and  being 
informed  of  the  cause  of  his  dejection,  taught  him  how  to  remedy  the  evil. 
He  repeated  afler  Demosthenes  some  verses  of  Euripides,  and  astonished 
him  by  the  difference  of  tone,  gesture,  and  spirit  with  which  he  uttered 
them.  His  consequent  efforts  to  improve  himself,  are  almost  incredible. 
He  spoke  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  correct  his  utterance :  he  harangued 
at  the  sea-side,  to  accustom  himself  to  a  confused  noise :  he  ran  up  hill 
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while  speaking,  to  strengthen  his  voice.  To  correct  a  habit  of  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  he  suspended  a  halbert  from  the  ceiling  of  his  room,  the 
point  of  which  would  prick  him  when  that  motion  escaped  him ;  and  he 
practised  before  a  mirror,  to  improve  his  gesticulation.  To  confine  himself 
to  the  study  of  oratory,  he  constructed  a  subterranean  chamber,  where  he 
would  not  be  disturbed,  and  shaved  one  side  of  his  head,  that  he  might  not 
be  tempted  to  go  abroad. 

His  success  justified  his  exertions.  Crowds  came  to  Athens  to  hear  him 
speak.  His  fame  spread  throughout  Greece,  and  his  eloquence  has  not 
been  rivalled  in  any  age.  And  to  his  honor  it  may  be  recorded,  that  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  favors  or  by  threats. 

If  we  may  believe  Philip,  and  upon  this  point  he  is  certainly  an  evidence 
of  unquestionable  authority,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  alone  did  him 
more  hurt  tban  all  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Athenians.  His  harangues, 
he  said,  were  like  machines  of  war,  and  batteries  raised  at  a  distance 
against  him  ;  by  which  he  overthrew  all  his  projects,  and  ruined  his  enter- 
prises, without  its  being  possible  to  prevent  their  efTcct.  "  For  I  myself," 
says  Philip  of  him,  "  had  I  been  present,  and  heard  that  vehement  orator 
declaim,  I  should  have  been  the  first  to  conclude  that  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  declare  war  against  me."  No  city  seemed  impregnable  to 
that  prince,  provided  he  could  introduce  a  mule  laden  with  gold  into  it :  but 
he  confessed,  that,  to  his  sorrow,  Demosthenes  was  invincible  in  that  respect, 
and  that  he  always  found  him  inaccessible  to  his  presents.  Afler  the  battle 
of  Cheeronea,  Philip,  though  victor,  was  struck  with  extreme  dread  at  the 
prospect  of  the  great  danger  to  which  that  orator,  by  the  powerful  league 
he  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  forming  against  him,  and  had  exposed 
both  himself  and  his  whole  kingdom. 

Antipater  spoke  of  him  in  similar  terms.  "  I  value  not,"  said  he,  "  the 
Pirseeus,  the  galleys,  and  armies  of  the  Athenians.  For  what  have  we  to 
fear  from  a  people  continually  employed  in  games,  feasts,  and  Bacchanalian 
rites?  Demosthenes  alone  gives  me  pain.  Without  him,  the  Athenians 
are  in  no  respect  different  from  the  meanest  people  of  Greece.  He  alone 
excites  and  animates  them.  It  is  he  that  rouses  them  from  their  lethargy 
and  stupefaction,  and  puts  arms  and  oars  into  their  hands  almost  against 
their  will.  Incessantly  representing  to  them  the  famous  battles  of  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis,  he  transforms  them  into  new  men  by  the  ardor  of  his 
discourses,  and  inspires  them  with  incredible  valor  and  boldness.  Nothing 
escapes  his  penetrating  eyes  nor  his  consummate  prudence.  He  foresees 
all  our  designs,  he  countermines  all  our  projects,  and  disconcerts  us  in 
every  thing ;  and  did  Athens  entirely  confide  in  him,  and  wholly  follow  his 
advice,  we  should  be  irremediably  undone.  Nothing  can  tempt  him,  nor 
diminish  his  love  for  his  country.  All  the  gold  of  Philip  finds  no  more 
access  to  him,  than  that  of  Persia  did  formerly  to  Aristides." 
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The  reignflof  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  Alexander  hii  ion,  contain  the  space  of  S6  yean,  the  rein 
of  the  former  including  34,  and  that  of  the  latter  13.  Thev  extend  trom  the  first  year  of  the 
lOdth  Olympiad,  or  the  year  of  the  world  3644,  to  the  first  oi  the  114th  Olympiad,  the  year  of  the 
world  3680. 

The  kings  who  reigned  during  that  time  in  Persia,  were  Artazenes  Ochos,  Aiaea,  and  Darius  Cod»> 
manos.    The  Penian  empire  expired  with  the  last. 

SECTION   I. — THE   BIBTH   AND   INFANCY  OF  PHILIP. ^HIS  FIRST  CONqUESTS. 

THE   BIRTH   OF   ALEXANDER. 

Macedon  was  a  hereditary  kingdom  in  ancient  Thrace,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Thessaly,  on  the  east  by  Bceotia  and  Pieria,  on  the  west  by  the 
Lyncestae,  and  on  the  north  by  Mygdonia  and  Pelagonia.  After  Philip  had 
conquered  part  of  Thrace  and  lUyrium,  it  extended  from  the  Adriatic  sea 
to  the  river  Strymon.  Edessa  was  at  first  the  capital  of  it,  but  subsequently 
Pella,  the  birth-place  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Philip  was  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  the  sixteenth  king  of  Macedon  from 
Caranus,  who  had  founded  that  kingdom  about  430  years  before,  B.  C.  794- 
The  history  of  all  these  monarehs  is  obscure. 

[A.  M.  3606.  Ant.  J.  C.  398.]  Amyntas,  father  of  Pliilip,  began  to 
reign  the  third  year  of  the  96th  Olympiad.  His  reign  was  much  disturbed 
by  wars,  especially  with  the  Olynthians,  against  whom  the  Athenians  lent 
him  aid,  which  he  promised  to  repay,  by  assisting  them  to  become  masters 
of  Amphipolis.     Philip  was  born  A.  M.  3621.    Amyntas  died  after  a  reign 

tA.  M.  3629.]  of  24  years.  He  left  three  legitimate  children,  Alexander, 
^erdiccas,  and  Philip,  arid  a  natural  son  Ptolemy.  Alexander  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  In  making  a  peace  with  the  Illyrians,  he  placed  Philip  in 
their  hands  as  a  hostage.     His  reign  continued  only  one  year. 

[A.  M.  3630.]  Pausanias,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  disp\:ted  the 
succession  with  Perdiccas,  but  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  being  in  the  vici- 
nity with  a  fleet,  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Amyntas,  persuaded  him  to  expel 
the  usurper,  and  establish  her  son  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  shortly  after 
laid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  Pelopidas,  the 
Theban,  who  determined  in  favor  of  Perdiccas.  Among  the  hostages  given 
on  both  sides,  as  pledges  for  the  treaty  which  he  arranged  between  the 
brothers,  he  carried  Philip  to  Thebes.  He  was  then  ten  years  of  age.  At 
the  request  of  Eurydice,  Pelopi(las  placed  him  with  Epaminondas,  where 
he  received  the  best  education,  and  hi"!  the  brightest  example  of  virtue 
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constantly  before  him.  From  Epaminondas  he  learned  the  artf  of  war, 
but  he  did  not  imitate  his  moral  excellencies.  When  about  20  years  of 
age,  hearing  of  the  troubles  in  Macedonia,  consequent  upon  the  death  of 
the  king,  Philip  escaped  from  Thebes,  and  returning  home,  ascended  the 
throne  as  guanlian  to  Amyntas,  the  infant  son  of  Perdiccas.  The  people, 
[A.  M .  8644.]  being  pleased  with  his  administration,  made  him  king.  He 
disciplined  the  army  with  the  greatest  strictness,  formed  the .  celebrated 
Macedonian  phalanx,  and,  by  a  succession  of  military  achievements  and 
subtle  negotiations,  established  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  prosperity. 

[A.  M.  3646.]  Euboea  had  been  for  many  years  subject  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, but  having  revolted,  it  became  a  prey  to  factions,  one  of  which  invited 
the  aid  of  the  Thebans.  They  endeavored  to  subjugate  the  island,  but  the 
inhabitants  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  who  expelled  the  Thebans,  and 
declared  the  island  independent.  Philip,  at  this  time,  beseiged  and  took 
Amphipolis,  having  rendered  the  Athenians  supine  by  the  promise  to  deliver 
it  to  them,  a  promise  which  he  never  fulfilled.  He  next  took  Pydna  and 
Potideea.  dismissing  from  the  latter  without  injury  the  Athenian  garrison, 
and  delivering  the  city  to  the  Olynthians,  to  engage  them  in  his  interest. 
Then  he  seized  Crenides,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi.  Near 
this  city,  he  opened  gold  mines,  from  which  he  annually  drew  1,000  talents. 
By  this  fund  he  corrupted  the  orators,  and  many  others,  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  Greece. 

Philip  had  married  Olympias,  grand-daughter  of  the  king  of  Epirus. 
[A.  M.  3648.]  She  bare  him  Alexander  the  Great  the  first  year  of  the 
106th  Olympiad.  The  news  was  brought  him  at  the  same  moment  that 
he  heard  that  he  had  carried  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  Parme- 
nio,  his  general,  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  lUyrians.  Considering  such 
great  prosperity  as  ominous  of  some  approaching  catastrophe,  he  besought 
Deity  to  send  him,  "  for  so  great  blessings,  some  slight  misfortune." 

SECTION    II. — THE   GACRED  WAR. — HISTORY   OF   PHILIP   CONTINUED. 

[A.  M.  3649.]  The  Phocceans  ploughed  up  certain  lands  consecrated 
to  Apollo.  The  Amphictyons  declared  them  sacrilegious,  and  ordered 
them  to  pay  a  certain  fine.  Philomelus,  one  of  their  citizens,  induced  them 
to  oppose  the  decree,  and  persuaded  the  Spartans  secretly  to  sustain  them. 
Philomelus  raised  troops,  took  the  city  of  Delphi,  defeats  the  Locrians,  who 
had  taken  arms  against  him,  and  compels  the  priestess  of  Delphi  to  give  an 
oracle  that  the  god  permitted  him  to  do  whatever  he  thought  proper. 

[A.  M.  3650.]  The  Amphictyons  declare  war.  Sparta,  Athens,  and 
several  other  states,  declare  in  favor  of  the  Locrians,  while  the  Boeotians, 
Locrians,  Thessalians,  and  others,  support  the  Amphictyonic  decrees. 
Philomelus  now  uses  the  riches  of  th«  temple  to  pay  his  troops,  and  raises 
a  considerable  force.  Several  battles  were  fought  with  about  equal 
success.  Both  sides  murdered  their  prisoners.  At  length,  Philomelus, 
being  surrounded  upon  an  eminence,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  threw  himself  headlong  from  a  rock. 

[A.  M.  3651.]  His  brother,  Onomarchus,  taking  the  command,  gained 
great  advantages  over  the  other  party. 

At  this  period,  Philip  was  subjecting  Thrace.  At  the  siege  of  Methone, 
his  right  eye  was  put  out  by  an  arrow,  shot  by  one  Aster,  who  had  been 
offended  by  a  smart  saying  of  Philip,  when  he  offered  to  him  his  services, 
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that  "  he  would  take  him  into  his  service  when  he  made  war  upon  star- 
lings." The  arrow  was  inscribed,  "  To  Philip's  right  eye."  Philip  re- 
turned it  with  the  inscription,  "  If  Philip  takes  the  city,  he  will  hang  As- 
ter ;"  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

He  next  turned  his  arms  towards  Thessaly,  whose  tyrant,  Lycophron, 
the  eldest  brother  of  Thebe,  invited  Onomarchus  to  his  aid.  Philip  suffered 
a  repulse  in  the  first  engagement,  but  in  the  second,  defeated  the  enemy, 
killed  6,000,  with  their  leader,  Onomarchus,  and  threw  3,000  prisoners  into 
the  sea.  Lycophron  was  expelled  from  Pheree,  and  Thessaly  restored  to 
liberty.  The  Thessalians  were  ever  after  attached  to  Philip,  and  furnished 
him  and  his  son  Alexander  cavalry  for  their  wars. 

Phyallus  succeeded  his  brother  Onomarchus,  and  upon  his  death,  Phale- 
cus,  the  son  of  Onomarchus,  was  raised  to  the  command.  Both  used  freely 
the  treasures  of  the  temple.  Upon  an  account  being  taken,  10,000  talenta 
were  found  to  have  been  employed  by  the  different  leaders.  Phalecus  was 
deposed. 

Philip,  having  freed  the  Thessalians,  determined  to  carry  his  arms  into 
Phocis ;  but  the  Athenians  anticipated  him  by  occupying  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylsB,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return. 

SECTION   III. — ^PHILIP   TAKES   OLYNTHUS. 

At  this  period,  Demosthenes  commenced  his  eloquent  harangues  against 
Philip,  but  the  Athenians  do  not  appear  to  have  been  moved  to  adopt  any 
measures  against  him.  At  length,  the  Olynthians  applied  to  them  for  aid 
against  the  ambitious  monarch.  Olynthus  was  a  city  of  Thrace,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene,  originally  a  colony  of  the  Athenians.  It  had  early 
opposed  Philip,  but  had  anerwards  become  allied  to  him ;  and,  to  gain  their 
interests,  he  had  given  the  Olynthians  the  strong  fortress  of  Potidsea,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Athenians.  When  the  application  of  the  Olynthi- 
ans was  debated  at  Athens,  Demosthenes,  having  waited  till  all  his  seniors 
had  spoken,  arose,  and  delivered  a  vehement  discourse,  in  which  he  alter- 
nately terrified  and  encouraged  the  Athenians.  He  concluded  by  proposing 
that  all  domestic  divisions  should  cease,  all  abuses  be  immediately  rectified, 
and  the  republic  concentrate  all  its  energies  upon  the  endeavor  to  repress 
Philip.  The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  De- 
mades,  an  orator  bribed  by  Philip's  gold,  sent  Chares,  with  30  vessels  and 
2,000  men,  to  succor  the  Olynthians.  Philip  marched  into  Chalcis,  took 
several  fortresses,  and  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  on  every  side.  The 
Olynthians  applied  for  a  reinforcement,  and  Demosthenes  proposed  to  em- 
ploy, in  raising  forces,  the  1,000  talents  which,  by  a  law  of  Pericles,  were 
annually  diverted  from  their  original  purpose,  the  defence  of  the  city,  to  a 
gratuitous  distribution  among  the  people.  Upon  a  third  solicitation  of  the 
Olynthians,  a  reinforcement  of  Athenian  citizens  was  sent,  but  notwith- 
standing  all  their  efforts,  Philip,  through  the  treason  of  two  of  its  magistrates, 
obtained  possession  of  the  city,  plundered  it,  and  sold  part  of  the  inhabitants 
into  slavery, 

SECTION  IV. — PHILIP  DECLARES  FOR  THE  THEBANS,  AND  SEIZES  THERMOPYLiB. 

The  Thebans,  unable  to  terminate  the  war  against  the  Phocaeans,  invited 
Philip  to  their  assistance.  He  gladly  embraced  their  cause.  But  in  the 
meanwhile,  he  amused  the  Athenians  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  from  which  he 
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excluded  the  Phocseans,  but  promised  that,  if  he  subdued  them,  he  would 
preserve,  and  not  injure  them,  and  would  grant  to  the  Athenians  many 
things  of  which  they  were  most  desirous,  among  others,  the  possession  of 
Oropus  and  Eubcea,  and  the  repeopling  of  Thespiae  and  Platsese.  Demos- 
thenes warmly  opposed  the  treaty,  but  without  effect,  .^chines,  a  rival 
orator,  in  the  pay  of  Philip,  prevailed  with  the  people.  While  deliberations 
upon  the  treaty  were  proceeding  at  Athens,  Philip  passed  Thermopylae, 
entered  Phocis,  subjected  the  country  almost  without  opposition,  and  having 
received  the  submission  of  all,  allowed  Phalecus,  with  6,000  men,  to  retire 
into  Peloponnesus.  He  then  assembled  the  council  of  the  Amphictyon«, 
and  appointed  them  judges  of  the  crimes  and  penalties  of  the  PhocsBans. 
They,  being  entirely  at  his  devotion,  decreed  that  all  the  cities  should  be 
destroyed,  or  reduced  to  towns  of  60  houses  each,  at  a  certain  distance 
from  each  other ;  that  the  inhabitants  who  had  committed  sacrilege  should 
be  proscribed,  and  the  rest  subjected  to  an  annual  fine,  until  the  riches  taken 
from  Delphi  should  be  restored.  They  also  gave  Philip  the  seat  of  tiie 
Phocceans  among  the  Amphictyons,  and  superintendence  of  the  Pythian 
games,  in  conjunction  with  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians. 

The  Athenians  were  justly  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Philip,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  the  repair  of  their  fortifications. 

SECTION  V. — ^PHILIP  EXTENDS  HIS  CONQUESTS  INTO  ILLYRIA  AND  THBACE. — 

PHOCION's   success  AGAINST. him. 

Philip,  having  succeeded  in  all  his  present  purposes,  and  permanently 
secured  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  lull  suspicion,  retired,  and 
turned  his  arms  against  Illyria  and  Thrace,  and  spread  his  conquests  on 
every  side.  Diopithes,  an  Athenian,  seeing  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
Candia,  which  was  claimed  by  his  country,  made  an  excursion  into  his 
provinces,  and  carried  off  much  booty.  Philip  complained  of  it  through 
his  orators  at  Athens ;  but  Demosthenes  defended  Diopithes. 

This  same  year,  Arymbas,  king  of  the  Molossi,  or  Epirus,  died.  Through 
the  intrigues  and  influence  of  Philip,  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Oiympias, 
and  brother  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  iEaci- 
das,  the  son  of  Arymbas,  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  Alexander  married 
a  daughter  of  Philip,  and  thus  became  his  son-in-law,  as  well  as  his  brother- 
in-law.  He  subsequently  died,  while  on  an  expedition  in  Italy,  and  iEaci- 
das  succeeded  to  the  crown.     He  was  the  father  of  Pyrrhus. 

Philip  was  now  invited  to  join  the  Thebans,  the  Messenians,  and  the  Ar- 

fives,  in  humbling  Sparta,  who  was  endeavoring  to  oppress  the  two  latter. 
[e  induced  the  Amphictyons  to  decree  that  Messene  and  Aij?os  should  be  free, 
and  then  marched  a  large  army  to  sustain  the  decree.  The  Lacedaemoni- 
ans applied  for  aid  to  the  Athenians.  The  ambassadors  of  Philip  used  all 
their  influence  to  prevent  it,  but  Demosthenes  plead  the  case  so  eloquently 
that  Philip,  who  was  not  yet  prepared  to  break  with  the  Athenians,  turned 
his  arms  another  way.  He  employed  troops  and  active  partisans  in  the 
island  of  Euboea,  who  so  zealously  prosecuted  his  insidious  policy,  that  he 
obtained  possession  of  Oreum,  one  of  the  strongest  cities,  dismantled  Porth- 
mos,  and  established  tyrants  in  the  island  who  were  devoted  to  his  interests. 
Plutarch,  of  Eretria,  sent  a  deputation  conjuring  aid  from  the  Athenians,  who 
commissioned  Phocion,  with  a  small  force,  to  render  assistance  to  the 
islanders. 
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Phocion  was  a  pupil  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and  was  remarkable  ibr 
the  austerity  of  his  virtue.  No  Athenian  ever  saw  him  weep,  laugh,  or 
go  to  the  public  baths.  His  style  of  speaking  was  uncommonly  concise,  but 
so  effective,  that  Demosthenes  feared  him  more  than  any  other  orator,  and 
called  him  the  axe  of  his  speeches.  His  policy  was  always  in  favor  of  peaoe, 
and  yet  he  led  in  more  expeditions  than  any  other  Athenian  general,  being 
honored  with  the  supreme  command  45  times  without  ever  having  sought 
for  it. 

[A.  M.  3668.]  Phocion,  finding  Plutarch  traitorous,  after  winning  a 
battle  against  him,  expelled  him  from  Eretria,  and  returned  to  Athens. 
Molossus,  who  succeeded  him,  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

[A.  M.  3664.]  Philip,  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  com  upon  which  Athens 
depended,  determined  to  besiege  Perinthus  and  Byzantium.  He  lefl  Alex- 
ander, who  was  only  15  years  of  age,  with  sovereign  power  in  Macedon. 
The  youthful  prince,  during  his  father's  absence,  subjugated  several  neigh- 
boring states  that  had  embraced  that  opportunity  to  revolt.  Philip  then 
sent  for  him. 

Demosthenes  advised  to  send  succors  to  Byzantium.  Chares  was  ap- 
pointed to  their  command,  who  disgusted  the  allies  by  his  injustice  and 
rapaciousness.  Philip  laid  siege  to  Perinthus,  and  to  cut  off  its  supplies, 
leaving  there  a  considerable  force,  he  attacked  Byzantium  in  person. 

[A.  M.  3665.]  Chares  not  being  graciously  received  by  the  allies, 
Phocion  was  substituted  for  him.  He  was  received  by  the  Byzantines  with 
the  utmost  joy.  By  his  prudence  and  valor  he  soon  forced  Philip  to  aban- 
don his  enterprise  against  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  which  greatl}*  dimi- 
nished the  growing  reputation  of  the  latter  as  invincible.  The  Byzantines 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Chersonesus,  passed  the  most  honorable  decrees  in 
favor  of  Phocion. 

Philip  now  marched  against  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  and  defeating  him 
in  a  great  battle,  obtained  a  large  booty  in  cattle,  horses,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. On  his  return  he  had  a  sanguinary  engagement  with  the  Triballi,  a 
people  of  McBsia,  who  disputed  his  passage.  Great  numbers  were  killed 
on  each  side,  and  the  king  himself  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  the  valor 
of  his  son  Alexander  saved  his  life. 

SECTION     VI. — PHILIP    APPOINTED     GENERALISSIMO     OF     THE     GREEKS. ^THE 

ATHENIANS   AND  THEBANS  UNITE   AGAINST    HIM. — HE  GAINS   A   BATTLE  AT 
CH^RONEA. 

The  Athenians  had  considered  the  siege  of  Byzantium  as  an  open  decla- 
ration of  war.  The  king  of  Macedon  made  overtures  of  peace,  in  order 
to  soften  their  resentments.  Phocion  was  of  opinion  that  the  Atlienians 
should  accept  his  offers.    But  Demosthenes  prevented  their  listening  to  them. 

iEschines,  an  orator  entirely  devoted  to  Philip,  was  appointed  by  the 
Athenians  one  of  the  Pilagori,  by  which  name  the  representatives  of  tlic 
states  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons  were  called.  By  his  advice  the 
council  visited  the  Cyrrhaean  field,  a  spot  of  sacred  ground  which  the  Am- 
phissians,  or  Locri  Ozolae  were  accused  of  violating.  The  Locrians  attacked 
them,  and  drove  them  off  the  ground.  The  Amphictyons  having  made 
some  ineffectual  attempts  to  punish  them,  at  their  next  meeting  invited 
Philip  in  their  name,  and  "  with  full  power  to  act  as  he  thought  proper,"  to 
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protect  the  honor  of  the  god  against  the  Amphissians.  He  immediately 
marched,  as  if  against  the  Locrians,  but  in  reality  took  possession  of  Elatsea, 
the  greatest  city  in  Phocis  on  the  river  Cephissus. 

This  news  spread  terror  at  Athens.  No  orator  dared  to  mount  the  tri- 
bunal except  Demosthenes,  and  he  attempted  an  enterprise  which  none  but 
he  could  accomplish.  Persuaded  by  his  overpowering  arguments,  the 
Athenians  decreed  to  put  to  sea  immediately  200  vessels,  and  to  send  a 
land  army  to  Eleusis — also  to  send  ambassadors  to  all  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  especially  to  the  Thebans,  to  engage  them  in  an  alliance  against 
Philip.  He  proceeded  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  to  Thebes.  There  the 
deputies  of  Philip  met  him,  and  employed  every  ai^ument  which,  ingenuity 
cpuld  devise,  to  dissuade  the  Thebans  from  an  alliance  with  Athens. 
Python  especially  distinguished  himself  by  eloquence  that  could  scarcely 
be  withstood.  But  Demosthenes,  rendered  doubly  animated  by  the  danger 
of  his  country,  and  the  sight  of  so  eminent  a  rival,  rose  above  himself,  and 
depicted  the  necessity  of  the  alliance  to  oppose  Philip  in  such  a  masterly 
oration,  that  the  Thebans  were  transported  with  enthusiasm,  and  promptly 
joined  in  the  war.  Philip,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  prevent  the  alliance, 
and  afterwards  to  dissuade  the  Athenians  from  the  war,  entered  Boeotia 
with  a  force  of  30,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  and  met  the  army  of  the  allies 
near  Chseronea.  The  Athenian  commanders  were  Chares  and  Lysicles, 
both  men  of  inferior  abilities.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary. 
Alexander  and  Philip  both  distinguished  themselves  by  great  personal  bra- 
very. The  Athenians,  having  gained  some  advantage,  rushed  forward  to 
pursue  their  supposed  victory,  which  gave  Philip  an  opportunity  to  outflank 
and  defeat  them.  The  flight  soon  became  general,  Dpmosthenes  throwing 
away  his  shield,  and  running  with  the  rest :  1,000  Athenians  were  lefl  dead 
on  the  field,  and  2,000  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  orator  De- 
mades.     Thc.Theban  loss  was  equally  as  great. 

Philip,  after  the  battle,  displayed  the  greatest  insolence  over  his  fallen  foe, 
insulting  the  dead,  and  singing  over  their  bodies  the  decree  written  by  De- 
niosthenes,  and  passed  by  the  Athenians  against  Philip.  Demades  boldly 
reproved  him,  and  thereby  gained  his  confidence  and  friendship.  Through 
his  influence  his  feelings  were  soflened.  He  dismissed  all  the  Athenian 
captives  without  ransom,  and  formed  with  the  city  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance :  and  having  placed  a  garrison  in  Thebes,  granted  the  Boeo- 
tians peace.  Isocrates,  the  rhetorician,  is  said  to  have  starved  himself  to 
death  at  the  age  of  98  years,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen 
at  Chaeronea. 

The  Athenians,  on  this  occasion,  showed  their  high  regard  for  Demos- 
thenes. Tlie  opposing  orators  having  cited  him  to  trial  for  his  conduct  in 
causing  the  war,  and  in  fleeing  from  the  field  of  battle,  the  people  not  only 
acquitted  him,  but  conferred  new  honors  upon  him.  They  also  appointed 
him  to  pronounce  the  eulogy  over  the  bones  of  those  who  fell  at  Chseronea. 
This  very  year  ^schines,  jealous  of  his  glory,  impugned  the  decree  which 
had  granted  him  a  crown  of  gold,  and  drew  up  an  accusation,  professedly 
against  Ctesiphon,  but  really  against  Demosthenes.  The  cause  was  noL 
plead  until  seven  or  eight  years  afler,  when  the  Macedonian  interest  wa^j 
very  powerful  at  Athens.  People  flocked  from  all  parts  to  hear  the  twu 
greatest  orators  of  the  age.  .^chines  lost  his  cause  and  was  banished. 
Opening  a  school  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  he  read  his  oration,  which  was  very 
^  40  . 
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much  admired ;  but  the  plaudits  and  encomiums  were  redoubled,  when  he 
read  that  of  Demosthenes.  Joining  in  the  enthusiasm,  he  exclaimed,  **  But 
what  applauses  would  you  not  have  bestowed,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes 
speak  it  himself." 

It  is  said  that  when  iEschines  was  leaving  Athens  to  go  into  exile,  De- 
mosthenes ran  afler  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept  a  purse  of  money,  which 
awakened  feelings  of  most  lively  gratitude  to  his  victorious  rival. 

SECTION   YII. — PHILIP   DECLilRED    GENERALISSIMO    OF    THE   GREEKS    AGAINST 

THE   PERSIANS. — ^HIS   DEATH. 

[A.  M.  3667.]  By  the  victory  at  Chseronea,  Philip  secured  what  he 
most  ardently  desired,  his  appointment  by  the  Amphictyons  as  generalis- 
simo against  the  Persians.  He  immediately  sent  two  of  his  generals,  At- 
tains and  Parmeoio,  with  part  of  his  forces,  into  Asia  Minor. 

In. the  meanwhile  he  had  divorced  his  wife  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  who  was  a  woman  of  most  unruly  temper,  and  married  Cleo- 
patra, niece  of  Attalus.  At  the  nuptials  Attains  remarked,  that  the  Mace- 
donians ought  to  pray  for  a  lawful  successor  to  their  king,  which  so  incensed 
Alexander  that  he  threw  a  cup  at  his  head.  Philip  drew  his  sword,  but 
from  his  lameness  stumbled  and  fell.  Alexander  ridiculed  his  father's 
lameness,  and  left  the  hall. 

He  immediately  retired  into  Epirus  with  his  mother  Olympias,  but  Philip 
soon  afler  recalled  him. 

[A.  M.  3668.]  Philip  made  every  necessary  preparation  to  enter  Persia 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  only  delayed  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  with  Alexander  king  of  Epirus.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated 
in  .^^86,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  with  uncommon  magnificence.  But  the 
rejoicing  was  suddenly  interrupted.  Pausanios,  a  young  nobleman,  having 
been  insulted  by  Attalus,  had  appealed  to  his  sovereign.  Philip  paid  no 
attention  to  his  complaint,  but  made  him  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  his 
body-guards.  Pausanias  considering  himself  doubly  insulted  by  this  neglect, 
to  avenge  his  first  affront,  stabbed  Philip  to  the  heart  in  the  midst  of  the 
entertainment. 

The  assassin  would  have  escaped,  had  not  an  accident  happened  to  him, 
which  gave  the  pursuers  time  to  overtake  him.  He  was  cut  to  pieces  upon 
[A.  M.  3668.]  the  spot.  Thus  died  Philip,  at  47  years  of  age,  having 
reigned  24.     Artaxerxes  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  died  the  same  year. 

The  Athenians,  on  hearing  of  this  event,  abandoned  themselves  to  immo- 
derate joy ;  and  at  the  instance  of  Demosthenes,  decreed  a  crown  to  the 
murderer. 

SECTION  viu. — Philip's  character. 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  Philip,  which  conduce  with  the  general* 
history  of  his  life,  to  prove  that  he  was  a  crafty  statesman,  and  a  skilful 
and  courageous  warrior;  ever  circumspect  to  watch  opportunities,  and 
inflexible  in  prosecuting  his  ultimate  purposes — gaining  as  many  advantages 
by  treaties  as  by  battles,  and  assuming  the  semblances  of  virtue  and  noode- 
ration,  whenever  he  could  not  immediately  accomplish  his  ends  by  violence. 

All  his  great  qualites  were  degraded  by  the  vioe  of  drunkenness,  in 
which  he  was  imitated  by  his  son  Alexander. 
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PLAN. 
I  have  already  observed,  that  the  history  of  Alexander,  comprised  in  the  following  book,  oontaioa 

the  space  of  twelve  yean  and  eight  months. 

SECTION  I. — ^ALEZINDBS'S  BIRTH. — ^ARISTOTLE  APPOINTED  HIS  PRECEPTOR. 

HE   BREAKS   BUCEPHALUS. 

[A.  M.  f3648.]  Alexander  was  born  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olym- 
piad. The  day  he  came  into  the  world,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  was  burned.  It  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Erostratus,  who  set  fire  to  it,  confessed  that  he  did  it  to  immortalize  his 
name.  The  states-general  of  Asia,  to  disappoint  this  purpose,  published 
a  decree,  prohibiting  the  mention  of  his  name,  which  only  gave  it  the  greater 
celebrity. 

The  best  instructors  were  appointed  for  Alexander.  The  chief  of  these 
was  Leon  id  as,  a  person  of  such  strictness,  that  he  would  examine  his 
pupil's  trunks  when  on  a  journey,  lest  his  mother  had  put  in  something 
superfluous  or  luxurious.  At  a  proper  age,  the  young  prince  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Aristotle,  fi>r  whose  sake  Philip  rebuilt  Stagira,  the 
native  place  of  the  philosopher,  which  he  had  destroyed.  Under  his 
instructions,  Alexander's  mind  was  highly  cultivated,  and  stored  with  sen- 
timents suited  to  a  king.  So  fond  did  he  become  of  the  poems  of  Homer, 
that  he  carried  with  him  in  all  expeditions  the  edition  corrected  by  Aris- 
totle, and  laid  it  every  night  with  his  sword  under  his  pillow. 

Alexander  was  sprightly,  resolute,  and  very  tenacious  of  his  opinion, 
which  nnver  gave  way  to  force,  but  would  submit  to  reason.  .  Philip, 
accordingly,  believed  it  necessary  to  employ  persuasion  rather  than  force 
with  respect  to  his  son,  and  endeavored  to  make  himself  beloved  rather  than 
foared  by  him. 

An  accident  made  him  entertain  a  very  advantageous  opinion  of  Alex- 
ander. There  had  been  sent  from  Thessaly  to  Philip  a  war-horse,  a  noble, 
strong,  generous  animal,  called  Bucephalus.  The  owner  was  willing  to 
sell  him  for  thirteen  talents.  The  king,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  went 
into  the  plains  to  view  his  perfections ;  but  he  appeared  so  very  fierce,  and 
pranced  about  in  so  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  dared  to  mount  him. 
Philip,  being  angry  that  so  unmanageable  a  creature  had  been  sent  him, 
gave  orders  for  carrying  him  back  again.  Alexander,  who  was  present, 
cried  out,  **  What  a  noble  horse  they  are  going  to   lose  for  want  of 
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boldness  to  back  him !"  Philip,  at  first,  considered  these  words  as  the 
effect  of  rashness  ;  but  as  Alexander  insisted,  his  father  gave  him  leave  to 
try  what  he  could  do.  The  young  prince  went  up  to  Bucephalus,  took 
hold  of  the  bridle,  and  turned  his  head  to  the  sun  :  having  observed,  that 
the  thing  which  frightened  him  was  his  own  shadow,  first  stroked  him 
gently  with  him  hand,  and  soothed  him  with  his  voice,  then  seeing  his 
mettle  abate,  and  artfully  taking  his  opportunity,  he  dropped  his  cloak,  aod 
springing  upon  his  back,  first  slackened  the  reign,  without  once  striking  or 
vexing  him  ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  his  fire  was  cooled,  and  that  he 
wanted  only  to  move  forward,  he  gave  him  the  reign,  and  spurring  him 
with  vigor,  animated  him  with  his  voice  to  his  full  speed.  While  this  was 
doing,  Philip  and  his  whole  court  trembled  for  fear;  but  when  the  prince, 
after  having  run  his  first  heat,  returned,  Philip  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  em. 
bracing  Alexander  afler  he  alighted,  and  kissing  his  head,  said  to  him, 
"  My  son,  seek  a  kingdom  more  worthy  of  thee,  for  Macedon  is  below 
thy  merit." 

SECTION  II. — ALEXANDER,  HAVING  ASCENDED  THE  THRONE,  SUBJECTS  THE 
NEIGHBORING  NATIONS,  DESTROYS  THEBES,  AND  IS  APPOINTED  GENERAL- 
ISSIMO  OF   THE   GREEKS   AGAINST  PERSIA. 

[A.  M.  3668.]  Darius  and  Alexander  be^an  to  reign  the  same  year, 
the  latter  being  only  twenty  years  of  age.  He  saw  himself  immediately 
surrounded  by  great  dangers.  The  barbarous  nations  with  whom  his 
father  had  fought,  thought  this  a  suitable  opportunity  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  they  had  sustained ;  and  all  Greece  was  ready  to  revolt.  The 
Macedonians  advised  him  to  abandon  Greece,  and  make  terms  with  the 
barbarians,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  timorous  counsels.  He,  therefore, 
marched  with  expedition  to  the  Danube,  crossed  it  at  night,  defeated  the 
king  of  the  Triballi:  put  the  Getse  to  flight;  and  subdued  several  barba- 
rous nations.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  Demosthenes  persuaded  the 
Greeks  to  form  a  powerful  alliance  against  him,  and  the  Thebans  cut  to 
pieces  the  Macedonian  garrison  left  in  their  city.  Demosthenes,  also, 
wrote  letters  to  Attalus  to  induce  him  to  revolt.  The  latter,  to  throw  off 
from  himself  suspicions  which  he  knew  Alexander  to  entertain  of  his 
loyalty,  sent  the  letters  to  the  king.  But  Alexander,  nevertheless,  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated. 

[A.  M.  3669.]  Having  secured  his  kingdom  from  the  barbarians,  he 
suddenly  passed  Thermopylae  with  a  large  army,  and  was  in  Bceotia  before 
the  Thebans  had  notice  of  his  approach.  He  demanded  Phoenix  and  Pro^ 
thutes,  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  and  offered  a  general  pardon  to  all  who 
would  come  over  to  him.  The  Thebans,  in  contempt,  demanded  Philotas 
and  Antipater  to  be  delivered  to  them,  and  invited  all  to  join  them  in  behalf 
of  liberty.  A  great  battle  was  fought  in  which  they  were  defeated,  and 
the  city  taken  and  plundered.  Alexander  then  consulted  with  his  council 
how  to  act  in  regard  to  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Phocis,  Plataeoe,  Thespi®, 
and  Orchomenus,  all  of  whom  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  the  Thebans, 
urged  the  destruction  of  the  city,  which  was  determined  on,  and  immedi. 
ately  carried  into  execution.  The  descendants  of  Pindar,  and  those  who 
had  right  of  hospitality  with  the  Macedonians,  or  had  opposed  the  revolt, 
alone  were  saved :  6,000  had  been  killed  in  battle,  and  30,000  were  sold 
into  slavery. 
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The  Athenians,  in  terror,  sent  a  deputation  to  Alexander  to  implore  his 
clemency.  He  demanded  that  they  should  deliver  up  ten  orators,  formerly 
opposed  to  Philip,  and  among  them  Demosthenes.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Demosthenes  related  to  the  people  the  fable  of  the  wolves  and  dogs: 
*«  That  the  wolves  told  the  sheep,  that  in  case  they  desired  to  be  at  peace 
with  them,  they  must  deliver  up  to  them  the  dogs,  who  were  their  guard." 
The  application  was  easy. 

The  Athenians  could  not  prevail  with  themselves  to  deliver  up  their  ora- 
tors to  death,  though  they  had  no  other  way  to  save  their  city.  Demades, 
whom  Alexander  had  honored  with  his  friendship,  offered  to  intercede  for 
them.  The  king  was  pacified  by  their  sending  Caridemus  into  banishment, 
who,  being  a  native  of  Oreum,  had  been  presented  by  the  Athenians  with  the 
freedom  of  their  city  for  his  services.  He  was  son-in-law  to  Chersobleptus, 
king  of  Thrace,  had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Iphicrates,  and  had  him- 
self frequently  commanded  the  Athenian  armies.  He  took  refuge  with  the 
king  of  Persia. 

Alexander  not  only  forgave  the  Athenians,  but  expressed  a  particular 
regard  for  them,  exhorting  them  to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  public 
affairs ;  because,  in  case  of  his  death,  their  city  was  to  give  laws  to  the 
rest  of  Greece. 

The  dreadful  example  of  severity  towards  so  powerful  a  city  as  Thebes, 
spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  through  all  Greece.  He  summoned  at 
Corinth  the  assembly  of  the  states,  and  the  free  cities  of  Greece,  to  obtain 
from  them  the  same  supreme  command  against  the  Persians,  as  had  been 
granted  to  his  father.  The  deliberations  of  the  assembly  were  very  short, 
and  he  was  unanimously  appointed  generalissimo  against  the  Persians. 

Alexander  determined  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  on  the  event  of  the 
war ;  but  happened  to  arrive  at  Delphi  during  those  days  which  are  called 
unlucky,  when  people  were  forbid  consulting  the  oracle,  and  accordingly 
the  priestess  refused  to  go  to  the  temple.  But  Alexander,  who  could  not 
bear  contradiction,  took  her  forcibly  by  the  arm ;  and,  as  he  was  leading 
her  to  the  temple,  she  cried  out,  "  My  son,  thou  art  irresistible."  This 
was  all  he  desired.  Catching  at  these  words,  which  he  considered  as 
spoken  by  the  oracle,  he  set  out  for  Macedonia,  to  make  preparations  for 
his  expedition. 

I  shall  here  give,  in  one  view,  a  short  account  of  those  countnes  through 
which  Alexander  passed,  till  his  return  from  India. 

Alexander  sets  out  from  Macedonia,  and  crosses  the  Hellespont,  or  the 
straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 

He  crosses  Asia  Minor  (Natolia),  where  he  fights  two  battles ;  the  first 
at  the  passage  of  the  river  Granicus,  and  the  second  near  the  city  of  Issus. 

After  this,  he  enters  Syria  and  Palestine ;  goes  into  Egypt,  where  he 
builds  Alexandria,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile ;  advances  as  far  as 
Lybia,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon;  whence  he  returas,  arrives  at 
Tyre,  and  thence  marches  towards  the  Euphrates. 

He  crosses  that  river,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gains  the  celebrated  victory 
of  Avbela;  possesses  himself  of  Babylon  and  Ecbatana,  tlie  chief  city  of 
Media.  y 

Thence  he  passes  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  enters  Parthio, 
Drangiana,  and  the  country  of  Paropamisus. 

He  afterwards  £[ocs  into  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana ;  advances  as  far  as  tho 
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river  laxarthes,  called  also  the  Tanais,  the  farther  side  of  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  Scythians,  whose  country  forms  part  of  Great  Tartary. 

Alexander  crosses  the  river  Indus ;  enters  India,  on  this  side  the  Ganges, 
and  advances  very  near  the  river  Ganges,  which  he  also  intended  to  pass, 
had  not  his  army  refused  to  follow.  He  therefore  contents  himself  with 
marching  to  view  the  ocean,  and  goes  down  the  river  Indus  to  its  mouth. 

From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  very  near  to  which  river  Alexander 
marched,  is  computed  at  least  1,100  leagues. 

His  route,  with  all  its  windings,  embraced  not  less  than  1,700  leagues, 
without  including  his  return  to  Babylon. 

SECTION    III. ALEXANDER   SETS   OUT   AGAINST  THE   PERSIANS. OBTAUfS   A 

FAMOUS   VICTORY  AT   THE   RIVER   GRANICUS. 

[A.  M.  3670.]  Before  he  set  out,  Alexander  settled  the  affairs  of  Mace- 
don,  over  which  he  appointed  Antipater  as  viceroy,  with  12,000  foot,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  horse. 

He  also  inquired  into  the  domestic  afiairs  of  his  friends,  giving  to  one  an 
estate,  to  another  a  village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  town,  to  a  fourth 
the  toll  of  a  harbor.  And  as  all  the  revenues  of  his  demesnes  were 
exhausted  by  his  donations,  Perdiccas  said  to  him,  "  My  lord,  what  do  you 
reserve  for  yourself?"  Alexander  replied,  "  Hope." — ^*  The  same  hope," 
said  Perdiccas,  '< ought  therefore  to  satisfy  us;"  and  so  refused  to  accept 
of  what  the  king  had  appointed  him. 

Having  used  all  precautions  imaginable  to  prevent  any  troubles  HrisiDg 
in  Macedonia  during  his  absence,  he  set  out  for  Asia,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring.  His  army  consisted  of  little  more  than  30,000  foot,  and  4,000 
or  5,000  horse  ;  but  they  were  all  brave  men,  well  disciplined,  and  inured 
to  fatigues,  and  were  each,  in  case  of  necessity,  capable  of  commanding. 
Most  of  the  officers  were  near  60  years  of  age ;  and  when  they  were 
assembled,  they  had  the  air  of  a  venerable  senate.  Parmenio  commanded 
the  infantr}'.  Philotas,  his  son,  had  1,800  horse  under  him;  and  Callas, 
the  son  of  Harpalus,  the  same  number  of  Thessalian  cavalry.  The  rest 
of  the  horse,  amounting  to  600,  had  their  particular  commander.  The 
Thracians  and  Paeonians,  who  were  always  in  front,  were  headed  by  Cas- 
sander.  Alexander  began  his  route*  along  the  lake  of  Cercina,  towards 
Amphipolis ;  crossed  the  river  Strymon  near  its  mouth ;  afterwards  the 
Hebrus,  and  arrived  at  Sestos  after  20  days'  march.  Parmenio  crossed 
in  galleys  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  with  all  the  horse,  and  part  of  the  foot. 
The  king  went  from  Eleontum  to  the  port  of  the  Achaians,  steering  his 
own  galley,  in  the  middle  of  the  Hellespont,  he  sacrificed  a  bull  to  Nep- 
tune and  the  Nereides,  and  made  libations  in  the  sea  from  a  golden  cup. 
So  entirely  did  he  depend  on  the  success  of  his  arms,  that  he  had  made 
very  little  provision  for  so  great  an  expedition.  He  had  but  70  talents  in 
money  to  pay  his  army,  and  only  a  month's  provision. 

When  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  of  Lampsacus,  which  he  had 
determined  to  destroy,  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  its  inhabitants,  he  saw  An* 
aximenes,  a  native  of  that  place,  coming  to  him.  This  man,  who  was  a 
famous  historian,  had  been  very  intimate  with  Philip  his  father ;  and  Alex- 
andcr  himself  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  having  been  his  pupil.  The 
king,  suspecting  the  business  he  came  upon,  swore,  in  express  terms,  that 
he  would  never  grant  his  request.     *^  The  favor  1  have  to  desire  (^  you," 
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says  Anaximenes,  <'  is  that  you  would  destroy  Lampsacus."  By  thk  witty 
evasion,  the  historian  saved  his  country. 

Alexander  arrived  at  Ilion,  where  he  paid  great  honors  to  the  manes  of 
Achilles,  and  caused  games  to  be  celebrated  round  his  tomb. 

At  last,  Alexander  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  a  river  of 
Phrygia.  The  satrapce,  or  deputy-lieutenants,  waited  his  coming  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  firmly  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him.  Their 
army  consisted  of  100,000  foot,  and  upwards  of  10,000  horse.  Memnon,  the 
Rhodian,  had  advised  the  generals  not  to  venture  a  battle ;  but  Arsites,  a 
Phrygian  satrap,  opposed  the  opinion  of  Memnon.  His  counsel  prevailed. 
The  enemy's  horse,  which  was  very  numerous,  lined  the  whole  shore,  and 
the  foot,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Darius,  was 
posted  behind,  upon  an  easy  ascent. 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  in  sight  of  each  other,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  as  if  dreading  the  event.  The  Persians  waited  till  the 
Macedonians  should  enter  the  river,  in  order  to  charge  them  to  advantage 
upon  their  landing  ;  and  the  latter  seemed  to  be  making  choice  of  a  place 
proper  for  crossing.  Upon  this,  Alexander  having  ordered  his  horse  to  be 
brought,  commanded  the  noblemen  of  the  court  to  follow  him,  and  behave 
gallantly.  The  king  first  caused  a  strong  detachment  to  march  into  the 
river,  himself  following  it  with  the  right  wing.  He  ordered  Parmenio  to 
advance  afterwards  with  the  left  wing.  The  trumpet  sounded,  and  the 
whole  army  raised  cries  of  joy. 

The  Persians,  seeing  this  detachment  advance,  began  to  let  fly  their  ar- 
rows. But  now  the  horse  engaged  with  great  fury,  one  part  endeavoring 
to  land,  and  the  other  striving  to  prevent  them.  The  Macedonians,  whose 
cavalry  was  vastly  inferior  in  number,  were  wounded  with  darts  shot  from 
the  eminence,  not  to  mention  that  the  flower  of  the  Persian  horse  were 
drawn  together  in  this  place,  and  that  Memnon,  in  concert  with  his  sons, 
commanded  there.  The  Macedonians,  therefore,  at  first  gave  ground, 
after  having  lost  the  first  ranks,  which  made  a  vigorous  defence.  Alexan- 
der, who  had  followed  them  close,  and  reinforced  them  with  his  best  troops, 
puts  himself  at  their  head,  animates  them  by  his  presence,  pushes  the  Per- 
sians, and  routs  them ;  upon  which  the  whole  army  follow  after,  cross  the 
river,  and  attack  the  enemy  on  all  sides. 

Alexander  charged  the  thickest  part  of  the  enemy's  horse,  in  which  the 
generals  fought.  He  was  conspicuous  by  his  shield,  and  the  plume  of 
feathers  that  overshadowed  his  helmet,  on  the  two  sides  of  which  there  rose 
two  wings,  of  a  great  length,  and  so  white  that  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
beholder.  The  charge  was  very  furious  about  his  person ;  and  though 
only  horse  engaged,  they  fought  like  foot,  man  to  man,  without  giving  way 
on  either  side.  Spithrobates,  son-in-law  to  Darius,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery.  Being  surrounded  by  40  Persian  lords,  all  of  them  his  re- 
lations, who  never  moved  from  his  side,  he  carried  terror  wherever  he 
moved.  Alexander  advanced  towards  him.  Immediately,  each  having 
thrown  a  javelin,  wounded  the  other,  though  but  slightly.  Spithrobates 
falls  furiously,  sword  in  hand,  upon  Alexander,  who  thrusts  his  pike  into 
his  face,  and  lays  him  dead  at  his  feet.  At  that  very  moment,  Rosaces, 
brother  to  that  nobleman,  gives  him  so  furious  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his 
battle-axe,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume,  but  went  no  deeper  than  the  hair.  As 
he  was  going  to  repeat  his  blow  on  the  head,  which  now  appeai^l  through 
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his  fractured  helmet,  Clitus  cuts  off  Rosaces's  hand  with  one  stroke  of  his 
scimitar,  and  by  that  means  saves  his  sovereign's  life. 

The  great  danger  of  their  king  so  excited  the  Macedonians,  that  thej 
performed  wonders.  The  Persians  were  soon  routed  on  every  side.  A 
f)ody  of  Grecian  auxiliaries  kept  their  ground,  and  demanded  a  promise 
from  the  conqueror  to  let  them  retire  unmolested ;  but  he  fell  upon  them, 
and  cut  to  pieces  all  but  2,000,  who  were  taken  prisoners.  20,000  foot»  and 
2,500  horse,  with  many  of  the  Persian  generals,  were  lef^  dead  on  the  field; 
85  of  the  Macedonian  horse,  and  nearly  30  foot,  were  killed.     The  king 

f  ranted  an  exemption  to  their  fathers  and  children  from  every  kind  of  tri- 
ute  and  service. 

Alexander  sent  to  the  Athenians  300  shields,  with  this  inscription, ''  Al- 
exander, son  of  Philip,  with  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedsemonians  excepted, 
gained  these  spoils  from  the  barbarians  who  inhabit  Asia."  He  sent  most 
of  the  richest  spoils  to  his  mother. 

SECTION   lY. — ^ALEXANDER   CONQUERS   THE   GREATER   PART   OF   ASIA   MINOR. 

Sardis  immediately  surrendered  to  Alexander.  Four  days  after,  he 
arrived  at  Ephesus,  and  restored  the  popular  form  of  government.  The 
deputies  of  Trallis  and  Magnesia  there  waited  on  him,  with  the  kejrs  of 
their  cities.  He  next  stormed  Miletus,  which  Memnon  defended  with  great 
bravery,  but  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  Persian  fleet  having  suled 
away,  he  sent  back  his  own,  except  such  vessels  as  were  requisite  to  carry 
the  military  engines.  The  next  place  attacked,  was  Halicamassus,  in 
Caria,  which  Memnon  and  Ephialtes  defended  with  intrepid  bravery,  and 
consummate  skill  in  war.  When  the  place  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
Memnon,  having  provisioned  the  garrison  in  the  citadel,  transferred  the  sur- 
viving inhabitants,  with  all  their  riches,  to  the  island  of  Cos.  Alexander 
demolished  the  city,  and  surrounding  the  citadel  with  high  walls,  left  some 
good  troops  to  guard  the  country. 

Idriseus  had  lefl  Caria  to  his  sister  and  wife,  Ada.  She  was  deposed  by 
Pexodorus,  to  whom,  by  command  of  Darius,  Orontobates,  his  son-in-law, 
succeeded.  Ada  retained  a  fortress  called  Alinda,  which  she  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  Alexander,  and  adopted  him  as  her  son.  He  restored  to 
her  the  government  of  the  country. 

Several  kings  of  Asia  Minor  voluntarily  submitted,  among  whom  was 
Mithridates,  the  sixteenth  in  descent  from  Artabazus,  whom  Darius  estab- 
Ibhed  there,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  famous  Mithridates  who  fought  so 
many  years  with  the  Romans. 

[A.  M.  3671.]  Alexander  began  the  next  campaign  very  early.  Near 
Phaselis,  a  city  between  Lydia  and  Pamphylia,  is  a  defile  along  the  sea- 
shore, which  is  always  dry  at  low  water,  so  that  travellers  may  pass  it 
at  that  time ;  but  when  the  sea  rises,  it  is  all  under  water.  As  it  was  now 
winter,  Alexander  was  desirous  of  passing  it  before  the  waters  fell.  His 
forces  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  march  a  whole  day  in  the  water,  which 
came  up  to  their  waist. 

While  he  was  in  this  neighborhood,  he  discovered  a  conspiracy  carried 
on  by  Alexander,  son  of  Eropus,  whom  he  had  a  little  before  appointed 
general  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry.  Darius,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
which  this  traitor  had  sent  him,  promised  him  a  reward  of  1,000  talents  of 
gold,  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  in  case  he  could  murder  Alexander. 
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The  messenger  who  carried  the  king's  answer  being  seized,  made  a  full 
confession,  by  which  means  the  traitor  was  brought  to  punishment. 

Alexander,  after  having  settled  affairs  inCilicia  and  Pamphylia,  marched 
his  army  to  CelaenaB,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  watered  by  the  river  Marsyas, 
which  the  fictions  of  poets  have  made  so  famous.  He  summoned  the  gar- 
rison of  the  citadel,  whither  the  inhabitants  had  retired,  to  surrender ;  but 
these  believing  it  impregnable,  answered  haughtily,  that  they  would  first 
die.  However,  finding  the  attack  carried  on  with  great  vifi;or,  they  desired 
a  truce  of  60  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  promised  to  open  their 
gates,  in  case  they  were  not  succored :  accordingly,  no  aid  arriving,  they 
surrendered  themselves. 

Thence  the  king  marched  into  Phrygia,  the  capital  of  which  was  called 
Grordium,  the  ancient  residence  of  king  Midas.  Having  taken  the  city, 
he  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  famous  chariot,  to  which  the  Grordion  knot 
was  tied.  This  knot,  which  fastened  the  yoke  to  the  beam,  was  tied  with 
so  much  art,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  where  it  began  or  ended. 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  an  oracle  had  foretold,  that  the  man  who 
could  untie  it,  should  possess  the  empire  of  Asia.  Alexander,  afler  many 
fruitless  trials,  cried,  "  It  is  no  matter  which  way  it  be  untied,"  and  there- 
upon cut  it  with  the  sword,  and  by  that  means,  says  the  historian,  either 
eluded  or  fulfilled  the  oracle. 

Memnon  now  advised  Darius  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia.  He  was 
appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet  to  prosecute  this  plan,  but  death  interrupted 
its  execution,  and  Darius  had  no  one  capable  of  taking  his  place.  He 
assembled  his  army  at  Babylon,  where  they  mustered  to  the  number  of 
from  5  to  600,000. 

From  Gordium  Alexander  marched  into  Paphlagonla  and  Cappadocia, 
which  he  subdued.  By  hasty  marches  he  advanced  into  Cilicia,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Pass  of  Cilicia,  which  the  Persians  abandoned,  when  they 
might  easily  have  defended  it  against  any  possible  force.  Tarsus  was 
taken  as  the  Persians  were  setting  fire  to  it.  Here  the  king,  when  heated 
by  riding,  plunged  into  the  cold  waters  of  the  Cyndus,  and  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  consequence.  He  was  carried  to  his  tent  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  the  army  was  in  consternation.  His  other  physicians  being  afraid  of 
suspicion,  if  they  should  prescribe  extraordinary  remedies,  Philip,  an 
Arcananian,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  him,  asked  three  days  to  prepare 
a  potion.  During  this  time  Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio, 
warning  him  to  beware  of  Philip,  whom  Darius  had  bribed  to  poison  him. 
He  placed  the  letter  under  his  bolster,  and,  when  Philip  brought  him  the 
potion,  gave  it  to  him  to  read,  while  he  drank  the  medicine.  Philip's  man- 
ner removed  all  suspicion  of  treachery.  The  medicine 'was  so  powerful 
as  almost  to  take  the  king's  life ;  but  it  produced  salutary  effects,  and  in 
three  days  Alexander  showed  himself  to  his  army. 

In  the  meanwhile  Darius  was  so  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  army, 
that  he  did  not  wait  for  the  Greeks  in  the  plains  of  Assyria,  where  his 
cavalry  would  have  had  room  to  act. 

SECTION   V. — ^ALEXANDER  GAINS  A  FAMOUS  VICTORY   OVER   DARIUS  AT  ISSUS. 

For  the  clearer  understanding  of  Alexander's  march,  and  that  of  Darius, 
we  must  distinguish  three  straits  or  passes.  The  first  of  these  is  immedi- 
aiely  at  the  descent  from  Mount  Taurus,  in  the  way  to  the  city  of  Tarsus. 
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through  which  Alexander  marched  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia ;  the 
second  is  the  Pass  of  Cilicia  or  Syria,  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria ;  and 
the  third  is  the  Pass  of  Amanus,  so  called  from  that  mountain.  This,  which 
leads  into  Cilicia  from  Assyria,  is  much  higher  than  the  Pass  of  Syria. 

Alexander  had  detached  Parmenio  with  part  of  the  army  to  seize  the 
Pass  of  Syria.  Having  commanded  Philotas  to  march  the  cavalry  through 
the  plains  of  Aleius,  towards  the  river  Pyramus,  he  himself  went  with  the 
infantry  and  his  life-guard  to  Magarsus,  whence  he  arrived  at  Mallos,  and 
afterwards  at  Castabala.  Advice  had  been  brought  him,  that  Darius  waa 
encamped  at  Sochus  in  Assyria,  two  days  journey  from  Cilicia.  Alexander 
held  a  council  of  war  upon  that  news ;  when  all  his  generals  and  officers 
entreating  him  to  march  towards  Darius,  he  set  out  the  next  day  to  give 
him  battle.  Parmenio  had  taken  the  little  city  of  Issus,  and,  after  possess- 
ing himself  of  the  Pass  of  Syria,  had  left  a  body  of  forces  to  secure  it. 
The  king  left  the  sick  in  Issus,  marched  his  whole  army  through  the  Passi 
and  encamped  near  the  city  of  Myriandrus,  where  the  badness  of  the  wea^ 
ther  obliged  him  to  halt.  • 

The  courtiers  persuaded  Darius,  that  Alexander's  long  delay  was  an 
effect  of  the  terror  with  which  the  approach  of  the  Persian  army  had  filled 
him,  for  they  had  not  heard  of  his  indisposition ;  that  fortune,  for  their  sake, 
had  led  Alexander  into  narrow  passes,  whence  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  get  out,  in  case  they  should  fall  upon  him  immediately ;  that  they 
ought  to  seize  this  opportunity,  for  fear  the  enemy  should  escape.  Upon 
this  it  was  resolved  in  council,  that  the  army  should  march  in  search  of  him. 

Darius  having  sent  his  treasure  with  his  most  precious  moveables  to 
Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria,  under  a  small  convoy,  marched  the  main  body 
of  his  army  towards  Cilicia,  and  entered  it  by  the  Pass  of  Amanus,  which 
lies  far  above  the  Passes  of  Syria.  His  queen  and  mother,  with  the  prin- 
cesses his  daughters,  and  the  little  prince  his  son,  followed  the  army,  but 
were  in  the  camp  during  the  battle.  When  he  had  advanced  a  little  way- 
westward,  into  Cilicia,  he  turned  short  towards  Issus,  not  knowing  that 
Alexander  was  behind  ;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  this  prince  fled  before 
him  into  Syria ;  and  therefore,  Darius  was  now  considering  how  he  might 
best  pursue  him.  He  barbarously  put  to  death  all  the  sick  in  the  city  of 
Issus,  a  few  soldiers  excepted,  whom  he  dismissed,  afier  making  them  view 
every  part  of  his  camp,  that  they  might  be  spectators  of  the  prodigious 
multitude  of  his  forces.  These  soldiers  accordingly  bjrought  Alexander 
word  of  his  approach. 

Alexander  fearing,  as  the  barbarians  were  so  numerous,  that  they  would 
attack  him  in  his  camp,  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  palisades. 

This  spot  of  ground,  which  was  but  wide  enough  for  a  small  army  to 
act  in,  reduced,  in  some  measure,  the  two  armies  to  an  equality.  The 
Macedonians  had  space  sufficient  to  employ  their  whole  army ;  whereas 
the  Persians  had  not  room  for  the  twentieth  part  of  theirs. 

Alexander  advanced  at  first  very  slowly,  to  prevent  the  ranks,  or  the 
front  of  his  phalanx  from  breaking,  and  halted  by  intervals ;  but  when  within 
bow-shot,  he  commtfhded  all  his  right  wing  to  plunge  impetuously  into  the 
river,  purposely  that  they  might  surprise  the  barbarians,  come  sooner  to  a 
close  engagement,  and  be  less  exposed  to  the  enemy's  arrows ;  in  all  which 
he  was  very  successful.  Both  sides  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery:  and 
being  now  forced  to  close  fight,  they  charged  on  both  sides,  sword  in  hand. 
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when  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  Alexander  wished  nothing  so  ardently 
as  the  glor}'  of  killing,  with  his  own  hand,  Darius,  who,  being  seated  on 
a  high  chariot,  was  conspicuous  to  the  whole  army.  The  battle  now  grew 
more  furious  and  bloody  than  before,  so  that  a  great  number  of  Persian 
noblemen  were  killed.  Oxathres,  brother  to  Darius,  observing  that  Alex- 
ander  was  about  to  charge  that  monarch  with  the  utmost  vigor,  rushed 
before  his  chariot  with  the  horse  under  his  command,  and  distinguished 
himself  above  all  the  rest.  The  horses  that  drew  the  chariot,  being  covered 
with  wounds,  began  to  prance  about,  and  shook  the  yoke  so  violently,  that 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  overturning  the  king,  who  leaped  down  and 
mounted  another  chariot.  The  rest  observing  this,  fled  as  fast  as  possible, 
throwing  down  their  arms.  Alexander  had  received  a  slight  wound  in  his 
thigh,  but  happily  it  was  not  attended  with  ill  consequences. 

While  part  of  the  Macedonian  infantry,  posted  to  the  right,  were  carry, 
ing  on  the  advantages  they  had  gained  against  the  Persians,  the  remainder 
who  engaged  the  Greeks,  met  with  greater  resistance.  These,  observing 
that  the  body  of  infantry  in  question  were  no  longer  covered  by  the  right 
wing  of  Alexander's  army,  attacked  it  in  flank.  The  engagement  was 
very  bloody,  and  victory  a  long  time  doubtful.  The  Greeks  endeavored 
to  push  the  Macedonians  into  the  river.  The  Macedonians  signalized 
themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  to  support  the  honor  of  their  phalanx, 
which  had  always  been  considered  as  invincible.  On  Alexander's  side, 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  lost  his  life,  with  120  other  considerable 
officers. 

In  the  meantime  the  right  wing,  under  its  monarch,  afler  defeating  all 
who  opposed  it,  wheeled  to  the  left  against  those  Greeks  who  were  fighting 
with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and,  attacking  them  in  flank, 
entirely  routed  them. 

At  the  vory  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  Persian  cavalry,  which 
was  in  the  :ight  wing,  without  waiting  for  their  being  attacked  by  the 
Macedonians,  had  crossed  the  river,  and  rushed  upon  the  Thessalian  horse, 
several  of  whose  squadrons  were  broken  by  it.  The  remainder  of  the 
latter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impetuosity  of  the  flrst  charge,  and  oblige  the 
Persians  to  break  their  ranks,  made  a  feint  of  retiring,  as  if  terrified  by  the 
prodigious  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  Persians  seeing  this,  were  filled 
with  boldness,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  advanced  without  order  or 
precaution,  as  to  a  certain  victory.  The  Thessalians  faced  about  on  a 
sudden,  and  renewed  the  fight  with  fresh  ardor.  The  Persians  made  a 
brave  defence,  till  they  saw  Darius  put  to  flight,  and  the  Greeks  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  phalanx. 

The  routing  of  the  Persian  cavalry  completed  the  defeat  of  the  army. 

About  8,000  of  the  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Darius,  with  their  officers 
nt  their  head,  retired  over  the  mountains,  towards  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  where 
finding  the  transports  which  had  brought  them  from  Lesbos  upon  dry 
ground,  they  fitted  out  as  many  of  them  as  suited  their  purpose,  and  burned 
the  rest  to  prevent  their  being  pursued. 

The  barbarians,  who  had  exerted  themselves  with  great  bravery  in  the 
first  attack,  afterwards  gave  way  in  the  most  shameful  manner ;  and  being 
intent  upon  nothing  but  saving  themselves,  they  took  different  ways. 

Alexander,  weary  of  pursuing  Darius,  seeing  night  draw  on,  and  that  it 
would  be  imponible  far  him  to.  ovtrtake  that  moDarob»  returned  to  the 
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enemy's  camp,  which  his  soldiers  had  just  before  plundered.  Such  was 
[A.  M.  8672.]  the  end  of  this  memorable  battle,  fought  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Alexander's  reign.  The  Persians,  either  in  the  engagement  or  the  rout, 
lost  a  great  number  of  their  forces,  both  horse  and  foot ;  but  very  few  were 
killed  on  Alexander's  side. 

Sysigambis,  Darius's  mother,  his  queen,  and  sister,  and  other  princesses^ 
with  his  son,  were  taken  in  the  camp,  whom  Alexander  treated  with  such 
tenderness  and  delicacy,  that  nothing  but  the  remembrance  that  they  were 
captives,  could  have  reminded  them  of  their  calamity. 

SECTION    VI. — ^ALEXANDER   CONQUERS   SYRIA,  AND   TAKES   TYRE   BY   STORM. 

Alexander  sent  Parmenio  to  Damascus,  while  he  set  out  for  Syria.  The 
governor  of  Damascus  having  informed  Alexander,  by  letter,  of  the  treas- 
ures in  tlie  city,  surrendered  all  to  Parmenio.  They  were  found  to  be 
immensely  valuable.  Many  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  Per- 
sian nobility,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Grecian  cities,  particularly  Sparta 
and  Athens,  were  here  taken. 

Darius,  in  the  meanwhile,  fled  to  Sochus,  where  he  collected  about  4,000 
men,  and  hastened  on  to  Thapsacus,  to  place  the  Euphrates  between  him 
and  the  conqueror. 

Most  of  the  cities  of  Syria  surrendered  on  the  first  approach  of  Alexander. 
At  Marathes,  he  received  a  letter  from  Darius,  offering  any  amount  of 
ransom  for  his  mother,  wife,  and  children.  The  writer  did  not  address 
him  as  king,  although  he  used  that  title  for  himself.  Alexander  answered 
him  in  the  same  haughty  style.  The  cities  of  Phoenicia  promptly  submit- 
ted, particularly  Sidon,  which  acted  in  opposition  to  its  king  Strato.  Al- 
exander deposed  him,  and  permitted  Hephsestion  to  choose  his  successor. 
He  offered  the  crown  to  two  brothers,  of  a  considerable  family  in  the  city, 
hut  they  declined  it,  and  recommended  Abdolonymus,  who  was  of  royal 
lineage,  but  so  poor  that  he  supported  himself  by  gardening.  He  was  em- 
inent for  his  virtues.  Alexander,  having  seen  him,  was  pleased  with  the 
choice. 

Tyre  alone,  of  Phoenicia,  resisted  the  conqueror.  The  city  sent  him 
rich  presents,  and  refreshments  for  the  army ;  but,  upon  his  proposing  to 
enter,  and  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  it  refused  him  admittance.  He  imme- 
diately  besieged  the  place.  Tyre  was  at  that  time  seated  on  a  rocky 
island,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  continent.  It  was  requisite,  in 
order  to  storm  the  city,  to  make  a  bank  from  the  main  land  to  the  island. 
This  was  a  work  of  incredible  difficulty.  The  Tyrians  abounded  in  re- 
sources for  offence  and  defence,  and  they  employed  every  stratagem  that 
art  could  invent,  to  baffle  the  enterprise.  Sometimes,  by  submarine  ma- 
chines, they  dragged  away  the  foundations  of  the  mole ;  at  others,  they  set 
fire  to  its  timbers.  Now  they  made  a  descent  from  their  ships,  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  workmen ;  again  they  sent  fire-ships,  and  spread  devastation  on 
every  side.  Alexander  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his 
purpose.  At  times,  all  his  attempts  were  fruitless,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
commence  the  work  all  anew.  At  length,  he  collected  some  galleys,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Sidonians,  defeated  the  Tyrian  fleet.  His  new  bank 
now  progressed  with  better  prospects.  Yet  the  Tyrians  annoyed  his  men^ 
and  retarded  the  work,  so  that  full  seven  months  were  spent  before  it  was 
joined  to  the  island.     He  gained  another  advantage  at  sea,  and  making  u 
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joint  attack  by  sea  and  land,  with  astonishing  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
[A.  M.  3672.]  army,  took  the  place  by  storm.  The  inhabitants,  except 
such  as  were  covertly  saved  by  the  Sidonians,  or  who  fled  to  the  temples, 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  city  destroyed  by  Are.  Thirty  thousand  persons 
were  sold  into  slavery.  Thus  were  fulfilled  the  numerous  explicit  prophe- 
cies of  sacred  Scripture  against  Tyre.  A  brief  sketch  of  its  history  is  here 
presented. 

[A.  M.  2752.]  Tyre  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,  240  years  before  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem :  for  this  reason  it  is  called  by  Isaiah, 
the  daughter  of  Sidon.     It  soon  surpassed  its  mother  city. 

[A.  M.  3285.]  It  was  besieged  by  Salmanazar,  and  alone  resisted  the 
united  fleets  of  the  Assyrians  and  Phoenicians;  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  heightened  its  pride. 

[A.  M.  3432.]  Nebuchodonosor  laid  siege  to  Tyre  at  the  time  that 
Ithobalus  was  king  of  that  city,  but  did  not  take  it  till  thirteen  years  afler. 
But  before  it  was  conquered,  the  inhabitants  had  retired  into  a  neighboring 
island,  where  they  built  a  new  city.  The  old  one  was  razed  to  the  founda- 
tions,  and  ,has  since  been  no  more  than  a  village,  known  by  the  name  of 
PalsB-Tyrus,  or  ancient  Tyre ;  but  the  new  one  rose  to  greater  power  than 
ever. 

It  was  in  this  flourishing  condition  when  Alexander  besieged  and  took  it. 
And  here  begins  the  70  years  of  oblivion  in  which  it  was  to  lie,  according 
,  to  Isaiah.  It  was,  indeed,  soon  repaired,  because  the  Sidonians,  who  en- 
tered the  city  with  Alexander's  army,  saved  15,000  of  their  citizens,  who, 
after  their  return,  applied  themselves  to  repair  the  ruins  of  their  country ; 
besides  which,  the  women  and  children,  who  had  been  sent  to  Carthage, 
and  lodged  in  a  place  of  safety,  returned.  But  Tyre  was  confined  to  the 
island  in  which  it  stood.  Its  trade  extended  no  farther  than  the  neighbor- 
ing cities,  and  it  had  lost  the  empire  of  the  sea.  And  when,  eighteen  years 
after,  Antigonus  besieged  it,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Tyrians  had  any  mari- 
time  forces  to  oppose  him.  This  second  siege,  a  second  time  plunged  it 
into  the  state  of  oblivion  from  which  it  endeavored  to  extricate  itself;  and 
this  oblivion  continued  the  exact  time  foretold  by  Isaiah. 

This  term  of  years  being  expired,  Tyre  recovered  its  former  credit,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  resumed  its  former  vices ;  till  at  last,  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  it  became  a  religious  city. 

SECTION  VTi. — ^Alexander's  jouhney  to  Jerusalem. — he  subdues  egypt  : 

IS   DECLARED  SON   OF  JUPITER. 

Darius  addressed  another  letter  to  Alexander,  ofifering  him  10,000  talents 
as  a  ransom  for  the  captured  princesses,  his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage, 
and  the  government  of  all  the  country  which  he  had  conquered,  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates.  Parmenio  advised  him  to  accept,  but  the  king  rejected  the 
advioe  with  disdain,  and  replied  so  as  to  cut  oft*  all  hope  of  accommodation. 

Alexander  marched  from  Tyre  against  Jerusalem,  fully  determined  to 
show  it  no  favor.  While  he  was  besieging  Tyre,  the  Jews  freely  furnished 
the  Tyrians  with  provision,  but  plead  their  oath  of  loyalty  to  Darius  in  ex- 
cuse for  refusing  the  same  accommodation  to  his  army.  The  Samaritans, 
on  the  other  hand,  assisted  him,  both  with  provisions  and  troops.  They 
were  inveterately  hostile  to  the  Jews,  who,  in  return,  abhorred  them.  As 
a  people,  the  Samaritans  were  descended  ih)xn  those  idolaters  whom  Rsar- 
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haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  transplanted  into  the  country  where  he  removed 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  A  son  of  Jehoida,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
having  been  expelled  by  Nehemiah  for  nnarrying  a  heathenish  woman,  and 
refusing  to  divorce  her,  induced  his  father-in-law,  Sanballaz,  the  governor 
of  the  country,  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  in  imitation  of  that  at 
Jerusalem,  of  which  he  became  priest.  This  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  animosity  between  the  nations,  as  from  this  time  sdl  the  malcontents 
from  Judea  took  refuge  in  Samaria. 

When  Jaddus,  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,  heard  of  the  approach  of  Al- 
exander, he  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  God,  who,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  directed  him  *^  to  cause  flowers  to 
be  scattered  throughout  the  city ;  to  open  the  gates,  and  go,  clothed  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  with  all  the  priests  dressed  also  in  their  vestments,  and  the 
rest  clothed  in  white,  to  meet  Alexander,  and  not  to  fear  any  evil  from  the 
king,  inasmuch  as  he  would  protect  them."  The  command  was  punctually 
obeyed.  This  august  procession,  the  very  day  after,  marched  out  of  the 
city  to  an  eminence  called  Sapha,  whence  there  was  a  view  of  all  the  plain, 
as  well  as  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the  procession  waited 
the  arrival  of  Alexander. 

The  Syrians  and  Phoenicians  in  his  army  were  persuaded  that  the  prince 
Would  punish  the  high-priest  after  an  exemplary  manner,  and  destroy  that 
city,  as  he  had  done  Tyre  ;  and,  flushed  with  joy,  they  waited  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  calamities  of  a  people  to  whom  they  bore  a  mortal  hatred.  As 
soon  as  the  Jews  heard  bf  the  king's  approach,  they  set  out  to  meet  him,  as 
before  described.  Alexander  was  struck  at  the  sight  of  the  high-priest,  on 
whose  forehead  a  golden  plate  was  fixed,  on  which  the  name  of  God  was 
written.  The  king  advanced  towards  him  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound 
respect,  bowed  his  body,  adored  the  august  name  upon  his  front,  and  salu- 
ted him  who  wore  it  with  a  religious  veneration.  Then  the  Jews,  sur- 
rounding Alexander,  raised  their  voices  to  wish  him  every  kind  of  prospe- 
rity.    All  the  spectators  were  seized  with  inexpressible  surprise. 

Parmenio  asked  the  king  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he,  who  was  adored 
by  every  one,  adored  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  "  I  do  not,"  replied 
Alexander,  ** adore  the  high-priest,  but  the  God  whose  minister  he  is; 
for  while  I  was  at  Dia,  in  Macedonia,  my  mind  wholly  fixed  on  the 
great  design  of  the  Persian  war,  as  I  was  reflecting  on  the  means  of  con- 
quering Asia,  this  very  man,  dressed  in  the  same  robes,  appeared  to  me  in 
a  dream,  exhorted  me  to  banish  every  fear,  bid  me  cross  the  Hellespont 
boldly,  and  assured  me  that  God  would  give  me  victory."  Alexander 
added  that  the  instant  he  saw  this  priest,  he  knew  him  by  his  habit,  his  sta- 
ture,  his  air,  and  his  face,  to  be  the  same  person  whom  he  had  seen  at  Dia; 
that  he  was  firmly  persuaded  it  was  by  the  command  of  Heaven  that  he 
had  undertaken  this  war ;  that  he  was  sure  he  should  overcome  Darius, 
and  destroy  the  em(:'!re  of  the  Persians ;  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why 
he  adored  this  Grod  in  the  person  of  his  priest.  Alexander,  having  thus 
answered  Parmenio,  embraced  the  high-priest,  and  all  his  brethren ;  then 
walking  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered 
sacrifices  to  God,  in  the  temple,  afler  the  manner  prescribed  to  him  by  the 
hiffh- priest. 

The  high-priest  afterwards  showed  him  thoae  passages  in  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  which  speak  of  that 
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We  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  th<3  great  joy  and  admiration  with 
which  Alexander  was  filled,  upon  hearing  such  clear,  circumstantial,  and 
advantageous  promises.  Before  he  lefl  Jerusalem  he  assembled  the  Jews, 
and  bid  them  ask  any  favor.  Their  request  was,  to  be  allowed  to  live 
according  to  their  laws,  and  to  be  exempted  the  seventh  year  from  their 
usual  tribute ;  because  they  were  forbid  by  their  laws  to  sow  their  fields, 
and  consequently  could  have  no  harvest.  Alexander  granted  their  request, 
and  upon  the  high-priest's  beseeching  him  to  suffer  the  Jews,  who  lived  in 
Babylonia  and  Media,  to  live  likewise  agreeably  to  their  own  laws,  he  also 
indulged  them  in  this  particular ;  and  said  farther,  that  if  any  of  them 
wished  to  serve  under  his  standards,  he  would  give  them  leave  to  follow 
their  own  way  of  worship,  and  to  observe  their  respective  customs :  upon 
which  offer  great  numbers  enlisted. 

He  had  scarcely  come  from  Jerusalem,  when  the  Samaritans  waited 
upon  him  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  humbly  entreating  him  to  do 
them  the  honor  to  visit  their  temple.  They  imagined  that  they  deserved 
his  favor  much  more  than  the  Jews ;  and  flattered  themselves  that  they 
should  obtain  greater  indulgence.  The  mpn  they  had  sent  to  serve  under 
him,  joined  in  the  request.  Alexan'der  thanked  them  courteously;  but 
said  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  into  Egypt,  and  had  no  time  to  lose ; 
however,  that  he  would  visit  their  city  at  his  return,  in  case  he  had  oppor. 
tunity.  They  then  besought  him  to  exempt  them  from  paying  a  tribute 
every  seventh  year;  upon  which  Alexander  asked  them,  whether  they 
were  Jews  ?  They  m.ade  an  ambiguous  answer,  which  the  king  not  having 
time  to  examine,  he  also  suspended  this  matter  till  his  return,  and  immedi- 
ately continued  his  march  towards  Gaza. 

Upon  his  arrival  before  that  city,  he  found  it  provided  with  a  strong  gar- 
rison, commanded  by  Betis,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  Darius.  This  governor, 
who  was  a  brave  man,  defended  it  with  great  vigor  against  Alexander.  As 
this  was  the  only  inlet  into  Egypt,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
conquer  it.  But  although  every  art  of  war  was  employed,  and  notwith- 
standing his  soldiers  fought  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  he  was,  however, 
forced  to  lie  two  months  before  it.  Exasperated  at  its  holding  out  so  long, 
and  his  receiving  two  wounds,  he  treated  the  governor,  the  inhabitants 
and  soldiers,  with  a  barbarity  absolutely  inexcusable ;  for  he  cut  10,000 
men  to  pieces,  and  sold  all  the  rest,  with  their  wives  and  children  for  slaves. 
When  Betis,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  last  assault,  was  brought 
before  him,  Alexander,  instead  of  using  him  kindly,  si  his  valor  and  fidelity 
justly  merited,  he  ordered  a  hole  to  be  made  through  his  heels,  when  a  rope 
being  put  through  them,  and  this  being  tied  to  a  chariot,  he  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  drag  him  round  the  city  till  he  died. 

[A.  M.  3673.]  Alexander  lefl  a  garrison  in  Gaza,  and  turned  the  whole 
power  of  his  arms  towards  Egypt.  In  seven  days'  march  he  arrived  before 
relusium,  whither  a  great  number  of  Egyptians  had  assembled  to  make 
their  submission. 

The  hatred  these  people  bore  to  the  Persians  was  so  great,  that  it  was  of 
little  consequence  to  them  who  should  be  their  king,  provided  they  could 
but  meet  with  an  avenger.  Circumstances  had  rendered  the  Persians  so 
odious,  that  Amyntas  coming  a  little  before  with  a  handful  of  men,  found 
them  prepared  to  assist  him  in  expelling  the  Persians. 

This  Amyntas  had  deserted  from  Alexander,  and  entered  into  the  service 
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of  Darius.  He  had  oommanded  the  Grecian  forces  at  the  battle  of  Issos ; 
and  having  escaped  into  Syria  with  4,000  men,  he  had  there  seized  upon 
as  many  vessels  as  he  wanted,  burned  the  rest,  and  set  sail  towards  Cyprus, 
and  afterwards  towards  Pelusium,  which  he  took  by  surprise,  feigning  that 
he  had  a  commission  from  Darius,  appointing  him  governor  of  Egypt,  in 
the  room  of  Sabaces,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Issus.  As  soon  as  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  this  important  city,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  made 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  declaring  that  the  motive  of  his  coming 
was  to  expel  the  Persians.  Upon  this  a  multitude  of  Egyptians  went  over 
to  him.  He  then  marched  directly  for  Memphis  the  capital ;  when,  coming 
to  a  battle,  he  defeated  the  Persians,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  city.  But, 
naving  neglected  to  keep  his  soldiers  together,  the  enemy  sallied  out  upon 
such  as  remained  near  the  city,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  with  Amyntas  their 
leader. 

This  event,  so  far  from  lessening  the  aversion  the  Egyptians  had  for  the 
Persians,  increased  it  still  more ;  so  that  the  moment  Alexander  appeared 
upon  the  frontiers,  the  people,  ran  in  crowds  to  submit  to  him.  Mazseus, 
who  commanded  in  Memphis,  finding  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to 
resist,  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  up  800 
talents,  and  all  the  king's  furniture.  Thus  Alexander  possessed  himself 
of  all  Egypt,  without  opposition. 

At  Memphis  he  formed  a  design  of  visiting  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon* 
This  temple  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and  twelve 
days'  journey  from  Memphis. 

The  motive  of  this  rash  journey  was  a  ridiculous  vanity.  Alexander 
having  read  in  Homer  and  other  authors  of  antiquity,  that  most  of  their 
heroes  were  represented  as  sons  of  some  deity,  was  determined  to  have 
some  god  for  his  father.  Accordingly  he  fixed  upon  Jupiter-Ammon,  and 
began  by  bribing  the  priests,  and  teaching  them  the  part  they  were  to  act. 

[A.  M.  3673.]  Alexander  therefore  sets  out ;  and  going  down  the  river 
from  Memphis  till  he  came  to  the  sea,  he  coasts  along  it ;  and,  having 
passed  Canopus,  he  observes,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  a  spot  which 
seemed  to  him  well  situated  for  the  building  of  a  city.  He  himself  drew 
the  plan  of  it,  and  marked  out  the  several  places  where  the  temples  and 
public  squares  were  to  be  erected.  For  building  it,  he  employed  Dinocrates 
the  architect,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  rebuilding,  at 
Ephesus,  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  Erostratus  had  burnt.  This  city  he 
called  after  his  own  name  Alexandria,  and  it  afterwards  rose  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  As  its  harbor,  which  was  very  commodious,  had 
the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  in  its  neigh* 
borhood,  it  drew  all  the  trafRc  of  the  east  and  west ;  and  thereby  became, 
in  a  very  little  time,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  universe. 

Alexander  had  a  journey  of  1,600  stadia,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Am- 
mon. The  most  of  the  way  was  through  sandy  deserts,  and  the  expedition 
was  one  of  unparalleled  hardship  and  danger.  Thirst  tormented  the  troops, 
and  clouds  of  dust  overwhelmed  them.  At  length  they  reached  the  place 
of  the  oracle,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  thick  grove,  irrigated  by  springs 
of  fresh  water.  Near  it  is  said  to  be  another  grove,  in  which  is  the  foun- 
tain of  the  sun.  The  water  is  lukewarm  at  daybreak,  and  cold  at  noon, 
but  towards  evening  it  increases  in  temperature,  until  at  midnight  it  becomes 
boiling  hot. 
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The  god  of  the  temple  is  formed  of  emeralds  and  other  precious  stones, 
and  in  the  upper  parts  resembles  a  ram.  As  Alexander  entered,  the  senior 
priest  declared  that  the  god  acknowledged  him  as  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  and 
in  answer  to  his  questions,  told  him  that  he  should  he  monarch  of  the  uni- 
verse, and,  being  invincible  on  earth,  should  take  his  seat  among  the  deities. 
From  this  time  the  king,  in  all  his  letters,  orders,  and  decrees,  wrote: — 
Alexander,  king,  son  of  Jupiter- Ammon. 

Upon  his  return,  he  visited  the  new  city,  Alexandria,  and  adopted  efficient 
measures  for  peopling  it.  Among  others  he  drew  thither  many  Jews, 
whom  he  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Macedonians.  Spending  the 
winter  at  Memphis,  he  regulated  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  appointing  a  lieutenant 
personally  responsible  to  him,  over  each  district ;  and  making  Doloaspes,  a 
native,  civil  governor  of  the  country.  Cleomenes  was  appointed  to  inspect 
the  building  of  Alexandria,  and  collect  for  the  purpose  the  tribute  to  be 
paid  by  Arabia.     He  greatly  abused  his  authority. 

SECTION   VIII. ALEXANDER   GOES   IN   PURSUIT   OF   DARIUS. THE   FAMOUS 

BATTLE   OF   ARBELA. 

When  setting  out  in  the  spring  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  Alexander  learned 
that  the  Samaritans  had  mutinied,  and  burned  alive  Andromachus  whom 
he  had  appointed  governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Alexander  was  highly 
exasperated  at  this  cruel  action,  and  he  put  to  death  all  those  who  had  any 
hand  in  it,  banished  the  rest  from  the  city  of  Samaria,  supplying  their 
room  with  a  colony  of  Macedonians,  and  divided  the  rest  of  their  lands 
among  the  Jews. 

He  made  some  stay  in  Tyre,  to  settle  the  various  aflfairs  of  the  countries 
he  lefl  behind  him,  and  advanced  towards  new  conquests. 

He  had  scarcely  set  out,  when  a  eunuch  brought  word,  that  the  consort 
of  Darius  had  died  in  child-bed.  Hearing  this,  he  returned,  and  went  into 
the  tent  of  Sysigambis,  whom  he  found  bathed  in  tears,  and  lying  on  the 
ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  young  princesses,  also  weeping ;  and  near  them 
Qie  son  of  Darius.  Alexander  consoled  them  in  so  tender  a  manner,  as 
plainly  showed  that  he  himself  was  sincerely  afRicted.  He  caused  her 
funeral  obsequies  to  be  performed  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  Darius 
was  greatly  affected  when  he  heard  of  his  kindness. 

Having  again  started  on  his  march,  Alexander  arrived  with  his  whole 
army  at  Thapsacus,  where  he  passed  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  and 
continued  his  journey  towards  the  Tigris.  Darius  assembled  in  Babylon 
an  army  half  as  numerous  again  as  that  of  Issus,  and  marched  towards 
Nineveh.  Advice  being  brought,  that  the  enemy  was  not  far  off,  he  caused 
Satropates,  colonel  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  at  the  head  of  1,000  chosen 
horse  ;  and  likewise  gave  6,000  to  Mazaeus,  governor  of  the  province  ;  to 
prevent  Alexander  from  crossing  the  river,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country 
through  which  he  was  to  pass ;  but  Mazteus  arrived  too  late. 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  the  east,  this  is  the  most  rapid :  on  which  account  it 
is  named  Tigris,  an  arrow  being  so  called  in  the  Persian  tongue.  In  those 
parts  of  the  river  which  were  fordable,  and  the  water  came  up  to  the  horses' 
breasts,  the  infantry  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  with  the  cavalry  on  the 
two  wings,  advanced  to  the  current  of  the  water  with  no  great  difficulty, 
carrying  their  arms  over  their  heads.  The  king  walked  among  the  infan- 
try, and  was  the  first  who  appeared  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  he  pointed 
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out  the  ford  to  the  soldiers.  But  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  kept 
themselves  above  water,,  because  of  the  slipperiness  of  the  stones,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  the  stream.  Such  soldiers  as  not  only  carried  their  aims, 
but  their  clothes  also,  being  unable  to  go  forward,  were  carried  into  whirl- 
pools, unless  they  threw  away  their  burdens.  At  the  same  time,  the  clothes 
floating  up  and  down,  beat  away  the  burdens  of  several ;  and  as  every 
.man  endeavored  to  catch  his  own  things,  they  annoyed  one  another  more 
than  the  river  did.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  king  commanded  with  a 
loud  voice,  to  save  nothing  but  their  arms  ;  and  assured  them  that  he  him- 
self  would  compensate  their  other  losses ;  for  not  one  of  them  would  listen 
to  his  orders,  so  great  was  the  noise.  At  last  they  all  passed  ovor,  recover- 
ing, however,  but  a  small  portion  of  their  baggage. 

The  army  might  easily  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  ever  so  little  oppo- 
sition been  made  to  their  passage.  But  Mazseus  did  not  arrive  till  they 
were  forming  in  order  of  battle. 

The  king  having  encamped  two  days  near  the  river,  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  be  ready  for  marching  the  next  day ;  but  about  nine  or  ten  in 
the  evening,  the  moon  first  lost  its  clearness,  and  appeared  afterwards 
darkened,  and,  as  it  were,  tinctured  with  blood.  His  army  was  so  intimi- 
dated, that  he  was  obliged  to  call  the  officers  to  his  tent,  and  to  inquire  be- 
fore them  of  the  Egyptian  astronomers  the  reason  of  these  appearances. 
They  replied,  that  the  sun  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  moon  on 
that  of  the  Persians ;  and  that  the  latter  suffered  eclipse,  because  the 
Persian  monarchy  was  about  to  sustain  a  great  calamity.  This  answer 
being  spread  among  the  soldiers,  revived  their  hopes  and  courage. 

The  king,  to  take  advantage  of  this  ardor,  began  his  march  after  mid- 
night. On  his  right  hand  lay  the  Tigris,  on  his  lefl  the  nK>untains  called 
Cordyod.  At  day- break  the  scouts  brought  word  that  Darius  was  marching 
towards  him ;  upon  which,  he  immediately  drew  up  his  forces  in  battle 
•  array.  However,  they  were  only  a  detachment  of  1,000  horse  that  were 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  which  soon  retired  to  the  main  army.  Never- 
theless, news  was  brought  the  king,  that  Darius  was  now  but  150  stadia 
from  the  place  where  they  then  were. 

Darius  pitched  his  camp  near  a  village  called  Gaugamela,  and  the  river 
Bumellus,  in  a  plain  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Arbela.  He  had  be- 
fore  levelled  the  spot,  in  order  that  his  chariots  and  cavalry  might  have  full 
room  to  act.  At  the  same  time  he  had  prepared  caltraps,  to  annoy  the 
enemy's  horse. 

Alexander  continued  four  days  in  the  place  he  then  was,  to  rest  his  army, 
and  surrounded  his  camp  with  trenches  and  palisades ;  for  he  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  all  his  baggage  and  the  useless  soldiers  in  it.  Accordingly 
he  set  out  about  nine  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  fight  Darius  at  day-break ; 
who,  upon  this  news,  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  Alexan- 
der also  marched  in  battle  array ;  for  both  armies  were  within  two  or  three 
leagues  of  each  other.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  mountains,  where  he 
could  discover  the  enemy's  whole  army,  he  halted,  and  the  next  morning 
prepared  for  the  fight. 

The  army  of  Darius  consisted  of  at  least  600,000  foot,  and  40,000  horse, 
and  the  other  of  no  more  than  40,000  foot,  and  7  or  8,000  horse. 

Alexander,  perceiving  that  Aretas,  who  commanded  the  Peeonians,  with 
the  foreign  cavalry,  afler  having  charged  the  Persian  cavalry,  and  thrown 
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tbem  into  disorder,  upon  their  advancing  to  surround  his  right  wing,  had 
begun  to  break  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  main  body  of  the  barbarian  army, 
marched  afler  Aretas,  with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  when  he  quite  broke 
the  enemy's  left  wing,  which  had  already  begun  to  give  way :  he  then 
wheeled  to  the  left,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  body  in  which  Darius  had 
posted  himself.  The  presence  of  the  two  kings  inspired  both  sides  with 
new  vigor.  Darius  was  mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  Alexander  on  horse- 
back ;  both  surrounded  with  their  bravest  officers  and  soldiers.  The  battle 
was  obstinate  and  bloody.  Alexander  having  wounded  Darius's  equerry 
with  a  javelin,  the  Persians,  as  well  as  the  Macedonians,  imagined  that  the 
king  was  killed ;  upon  which  the  former  breaking  aloud  into  the  most  dis- 
mal sounds,  the  whole  army  were  seized  with  consternation.  The  relations 
of  Darius,  who  were  at  his  left  hand,  fled  away  with  the  guards ;  but  those 
who  were  at  his  right  took  him  into  the  centre  of  their  body.  The  Per- 
sians retired  insensibly,  and  thinned  their  ranks ;  when  it  could  no  longer 
be  called  a  battle,  but  a  slaughter.  At  length  Darius,  turning  about  his 
chariot,  fled  with  the  rest ;  and  the  conqueror  was  now  wholly  employed 
in  pursuing  him. 

While  all  this  was  doing  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  the  left 
wing,  commanded  by  Parmenio,  was  in  great  danger.  A  detachment  of 
the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Parthian  horse,  which  were  the  best  in  all  the  Per- 
sian array,  having  broken  through  the  infantry  on  the  left,  advanced  to  the 
very  baggage.  The  moment  the  captives  saw  them  arrive  in  the  camp, 
they  armed  themselves  with  every  thing  that  came  first  to  hand,  and  rein- 
forcing  their  cavalry,  rushed  upon  the  Macedonians,  who  were  now  charged 
both  before  and  behind.  They  at  the  same  time  told  Sysigambis  that  Da- 
rius  had  won  the  battle,  for  this  they  believed.  But  this  princess,  who  was 
a  woman  of  great  wisdom,  though  this  news  affected  her  in  the  strongest 
manner,  did  not  discover  the  least  emotion,  nor  utter  a  single  word ;  but  in 
her  usual  posture,  calmly  waited  the  event. 

Parmenio  had  despatched  a  messenger  to  Alexander,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  danger  to  which  the  camp  was  exposed.  "  Above  all  things," 
said  the  prince,  *^  let  him  not  weaken  his  main  body ;  let  him  not  mind  the 
baggage,  but  apply  himself  wholly  to  the  engagement."  The  general  offi- 
cers who  commanded  the  infantry  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  second 
line,  made  a  half- wheel  to  the  right,  and  fell  upon  the  Persians  behind, 
many  of  whom  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  retire ;  but  as 
these  were  horse,  the  Macedonian  foot  could  not  follow  them. 

Soon  after,  Parmenio  himself  was  exposed  to  much  greater  peril.  Ma- 
zseus,  having  rushed  upon  him,  charged  the  Macedonians  in  flank,  and  be- 
gan to  surround  them.  Immediately  Parmenio  sent  Alexander  advice  of 
the  danger  he  was  in,  declaring  that,  if  he  were  not  immediately  succored, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  soldiers  together.  The  prince 
was  actually  in  pursuit  of  Darius ;  but,  upon  this  news,  he  turned  about, 
shuddering  with  rage  to  see  his  prey  torn  in  this  manner  from  him.  He 
met  the  enemy's  horse  who  had  plundered  the  baggage,  returning  in  good 
order.  The  battle  became  more  obstinate  than  before ;  man  engaging 
against  man,  each  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  unhorse  his  enemy.  Al- 
exander lost  threescore  of  his  guards  in  this  attack.  Hephsestion,  Ccenus, 
and  Menidas,  were  wounded.  However,  all  the  barbarians  were  cut  to 
pieces,  except  such  as  forced  their  way  through  his  squadrons. 
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During  this,  news  had  been  brought  Mazseus  that  Darius  was  defeated ; 
upon  which,  he  ceased  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  were  now  in  disorder,  as 
briskly  as  before.  Parmenio  immediately  renewed  the  attack,  and,  Alex- 
ander coming  up,  the  Persians  were  completely  routed :  300,000  are  said 
to  have  been  lost,  and  great  numbers  taken  prisoners.  Only  1,200  of  Al- 
exander's men  were  killed,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  of  the  cavalry/ 

[A.  M.  3674.]  This  engagement  was  fought  in  the  month  of  October, 
about  the  same  time  that,  two  years  before,  the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought 
As  Gaugamela,  in  Assyria,  the  spot  where  the  two  armies  engaged,  was  a 
small  place  of  very  little  note,  this  was  called  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that 
being  the  nearest  city  to  the  field  of  battle. 

SECTION  IX. — ^ALEXANDER  POSSESSES  HIMSELF  OF  ARBELA,  BABTLON,  SUSA, 
PERSEPOLIS,  AND  FINDS  IMMENSE  RICHES  IN  THOSE  CITIES. AT  A  BAN- 
QUET,  HE   SETS   FIRE   TO   THE   PALACE   OF   PERSEPOLIS. 

Alexander  immediately  sent  to  Greece  an  account  of  his  victories,  and 
ordered  all  the  cities  to  be  restored  to  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  Platsese 
to  be  rebuilt.  He  also  sent  part  of  the  spoils  to  Crotona,  in  Italy,  because 
Pharyllus,  a  native  of  that  country,  had  assisted  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis. 

Darius  pursued  his  flight  through  Arbela,  and  over  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains, towards  Media.  Arbela,  a  few  days  after,  surrendered  to  the  con- 
queror, who  found  in  it  much  costly  furniture,  4,000  talents,  and  all  the 
riches  of  the  army.  When  he  approached  Babylon,  Mazseus,  who  had  re- 
tired thither,  surrendered  himself  and  the  city.  Alexander  entered  at  the 
head  of  liis  army,  and  Bagophanes,  governor  of  the  citadel,  strewed  the 
streets  with  flowers,  lined  them  with  silver  altars  covered  with  fragrant 
perfumes,  and  led  a  procession  of  the  magi,  the  Chaldeans,  sooth- 
sayers, and  musicians,  preceded  by  trains  of  presents,  and  followed  by 
the  Babylonian  cavalry,  most  sumptuously  decorated.  The  king,  seated 
on  a  chariot,  with  his  infantry,  followed  by  the  people  of  the  city,  rode  to 
the  palace  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  treasures, 
and  rewarded  his  soldiers,  he  gave  orders  for  rebuilding  the  temples  which 
Xerxes  had  demolished,  and  made  Mazseus  governer  of  the  province,  giving 
the  command  of  the  forces  left  there  to  Apollodorus,  of  Amphipolis. 

The  army  remained  34  days  in  Babylon,  during  which  time  the  soldiers 
were  much  enervated  by  luxury.  Reinforcements  of  6,000  foot,  and  500 
Macedonian  horse,  under  Amyntas,  were  received  from  Antipater;  and  600 
horse,  and  3,500  foot  from  the  Thracians ;  also  4,000  mercenaries,  and 
nearly  400  horse  from  Peloponnesus.  Amyntas  also  brought  50  Macedo- 
nian  youth,  sons  of  the  highest  noblemen,  to  be  a  body  guard  to  Alexander, 
and  to  wait  on  him  on  all  occasions. 

After  leaving:  Babylon,  Alexander  spent  some  time  with  the  army  in  the 
rich  and  fruitful  province  of  Sitacena,  and  afterwards  marched  to  Susa. 
Abutites,  the  governor,  immediately  surrendered  it,  and  he  found  in  the 
treasury  50,000  talents  of  silver,  in  ore  and  ingots,  besides  immense  wealth 
of  other  kinds :  among  other  valuables,  500,000  pounds'  weight  of  Her- 
mione  purple,  the  finest  in  the  world,  which  had  been  treasuring  up  for  190 
years,  and  yet  retained  its  beauty  and  lustre  undiminished.  He  appointed 
Archelaus  governor  of  the  city,  with  a  garrison  of  3,000  men ;  and  Mazieusi 
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of  the  citadel,  with  1,000  Macedonian  sq^diers,  whom  age  prevented  from 
following  him. 

Alexander,  crossing  the  river  called  Pasi-Tigris,  with  3,000  horse,  9,000 
foot,  and  a  reinforcement  of  3,000  Thracians,  entered  the  country  of  the 
Uxii,  where  he  beseiged  Madetes,  the  governor  of  the  country,  who  had 
retired  to  this  city,  among  the  mountains,  surrounded  by  craggy  rocks  and 
precipices.  When  forced  to  surrender,  he  obtained  pardon  through  the  in. 
tercession  of  Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  to  whom  he  was  related. 
The  king  now  divided  his  force  with  Parmenio,  and  proceeded  with  the 
light-armed  troops  across  the  mountains,  to  the  pass  of  Susa.  Ariobarzanes, 
with  4,000  foot,  and  700  horse,  had  possession  of  this  spot,  and  rolled  down 
so  heavy  stones  as  to  crush  whole  bands  of  soldiers.  Alexander  was  forced 
to  sound  a  retreat;  but  a  Grecian  prisoner,  having  surrendered  himself, 
disclosed  a  secret  path  to  the  summit.  The  kmg  himself  led  the  detach- 
ment  that  mounted  this  difEcult  and  dangerous  passage  at  night,  and  fell 
upon  the  enemy  from  above,  while  Craterus  and  the  other  generals  attacked 
them  from  below.  The  latter  were  cut  to  pieces,  so  that  few,  among  whom 
was  Ariobarzanes,  escaped. 

As  Alexander  proceeded,  a  messenger  from  Tiridates,  governor  of  Per- 
ttepolis,  urged  him  to  hasten,  as  the  citizens  were  determined  to  plunder 
the  treasures  of  Darius  entrusted  to  him.  Leaving  his  infantry,  he  travel- 
led all  night  with  his  cavalry.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  city,  he  saw  4,000 
Greeks,  far  advanced  in  age,  whose  bodies  were  mutilated  and  disfigured^ 
and  their  faces  covered  with  barbaric  characters,  impressed  by  fire,  to 
make  them  ridiculous  to  all  beholders.  Alexander  wept  at  the  sight,  and 
ofiered  to  restore  them  to  their  native  country.  On  account  of  their  dis- 
figured appearance,  they  declined  the  offer,  and  preferred  to  remain  where 
they  were.  He  then  made  liberal  presents  to  each,  commanded  the  governor 
of  the  province  to  protect  them  from  molestation,  and  exempted  them  from' 
all  tributes  and  imposts. 

He  found  more  wealth  in  Persepolis  than  in  all  the  other  cities  together. 
In  the  treasury  were  120,000  talents,  to  which  he  added  6,000  from  Pasar- 
gada.  At  a  banquet  which  he  ^ave  to  his  friends  before  leaving  the  city, 
Thais,  the  courtezan,  a  native  oi  Attica,  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  let 
her  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  in  revenge  for  his  destruction  of  Athens. 
All  the  guests  applauded  the  proposal,  and  Alexander,  overcome  with  wine, 
rushed  forward  with  a  torch  to  execute  the  project.  He  gave  orders,  when 
too  late,  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

SECTION    X. — DARIUS    LEAVES   ECBATANA. — HIS    DEATH. — ALEXANDER    SENDS 

HIS   CORPSE   TO   SYSIGAMBIS. 

Darius,  still  pursued  by  his  foe,  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Me- 
dia. He  had  with  him  30,000  foot,  including  3,000  Greeks,  and  3,000 
horse,  with  4,000  slingers.  Having  marched  a  little  out  of  the  common 
road,  he  addressed  his  officers  and  soldiers,  who  replied  that  they  were 
ready  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went,  and  to  shed  their  blood  in  his  de- 
fence.  But  Nabarzanes,  general  of  the  horse,  and  Bessus,  general  of  the 
Bactrians,  conspired  against  him,  and  endeavored  to  seduce  the  troops  from 
their  allegiance.  The  Greeks,  being  informed  of  this,  requested  him  to 
pitoh  his  tent  among  them,  but  he  declined  for  fear  of  offending  the  Persians. 
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Th6  traitora  soon  after  bound  him  in  golden  chains,  in  a  coyered  charioly 
and  set  out  for  Bactriana. 

Alexander  reached  Ecbatana  five  days  after  Darius  left.  He  com- 
manded Parmenio  to  lay  up  all  the  treasures  of  Persia,  amounting  to  180,000 
talents,  in  the  castle,  under  a  strong  guard.  He  then  ordered  him  to  march 
towards  Hyrcania,  by  the  country  of  the  Cadusians,  with  the  Thracians, 
jthe  foreigners,  and  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  except  the  royal  companies. 
With  the  rest  of  the  army,  he  pursued  Darius,  and  on  the  seventh  day, 
arrived  at  Rhaga,  a  long  day's  journey  from  the  Caspian  straits,  which 
Darius  had  already  crossed.  Despairing  of  overtaking  him,  he  rested  his 
army  for  five  days.  Passing  the  straits,  he  learned  that  Darius  had  been 
seized,  and  that  the  Greeks,  not  willing  to  obey  the  traitor,  had  withdrawn. 
He  now  pressed  on  the  more  rapidly.  Bessus  and  his  accomplices  wished 
Darius  to  mount  a  horse,  and  fiy  with  them.  He  refusing,  they  pierced 
him  with  their  darts,  and  fied.  Nabarzanes  went  to  Hyrcania,  and  Bessus 
to  Bactriana,  each  with  a  few  horsemen.  Darius  was  found  by  a  Mace- 
donian named  Polystratus,  who,  at  his  request,  brought  him  a  drink,  and, 
through  a  Persian  prisoner  who  acted  as  interpreter,  received  his  last  mes- 
sage to  Alexander.  This  conveyed  his  thanks  for  Alexander's  kindness  to 
his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  and  an  earnest  entreaty  to  revenge  his 
death.  Alexander,  coming  up  just  after  he  expired,  wept  bitterly  at  his 
fate.  Then  causing  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  he  sent  it  in  a  magnificent 
coffin  to  Sysigambis,  to  be  interred  with  the  usual  honors  of  Persian  kings. 

[A.  M.  3674.]  Thus  died  Darius,  the  third  year  of  the  112th  Olympiad, 
at  about  50  years  of  age,  six  of  which  he  had  reigned.  He  was  a  gentle 
and  pacific  prince,  but  was  involved  in  war  with  Alexander  from  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  In  him  the  Persian  empire  ended,  after  having  existed 
206  years,  computing  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
(the  founder  of  it),  under  thirteen  kings,  viz.,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smerdis 
the  Magian,  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  Xerxes  I.,  Artaxerxes  Longi. 
manus,  Xerxes  II.,  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Arta- 
xerxes Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Codomanus. 

SECTION  XI. — ^VICES   tVHICH   FIRST  CAUSED   THE   DECLINE   AND   RUTS  OF  THB 

PERSIAN   EMPIRE. 

The  general  causes  of  declension  among  the  Persians  have  been  noticed 
elsewhere.  Even  in  the  times  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  the 
voluptuousness  of  the  Medes  affected  the  character  of  the  Persians,  and 
after  his  death  the  latter  rapidly  degenerated.  The  magnificence  which 
he  authorized  and  required  among  his  officers,  conduced  to  such  a  result. 
The  generations  that  followed  him  were  haughty,  vain,  effeminate,  inhu- 
man, and  perfidious  in  treaties. 

After  the  unsuccessful  expeditions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
their  successors  gave  themselves  up  to  sloth  and  luxury.  As  military  dis- 
cipline was  no  longer  observed,  they  began  to  depend  upon  Greek  merce<^ 
naries.  Instead  of  choosing  officers  of  skill  and  experience,  they  gave  the 
command  of  their  troops  to  noblemen,  who  frequently  had  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  birth.  These  marched  upon  expeditions  with  an  ostentatious 
pomp,  fitted  rather  for  show  than  for  war. 

The  sovereigns  shut  themselves  up  in  palaces,  where  they  heard  nothing 
but  praise  and  flattery.     They  lived  for  themselves,  and  were  not  beloved 
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by  their  subjects.     It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  his  misfortunes, 
Darius  was  abandoned  by  his  generals,  his  officers,  and  even  his  domestics. 

SECTION  XII. LACEDiEMONIA  REVOLTS  FROM  THE  MACEDONIANS. — ^ANTIPATER 

DEFEATS   AGIS. — ^ALEXANDER   MARCItES   AGAINST   BESSUS. 

While  these  things  passed  in  Asia,  tumults  broke  out  in  Greece  and  Ma- 
cedonia. Memnon,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  into  Thrace,  having  revolted 
there,  and  thereby  drawn  the  forces  of  Antipater  on  that  side,  the  Lacedae- 
monians thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke, 
and  engaged  almost  all  Peloponnesus  in  their  design.  Antipater  having 
settled,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  the  affairs  of  Thrace,  returned  with  the 
utmost  expedition  into  Greece,  whence  he  immediately  dispatched  couriers, 
in  order  to  give  Alexander  an  account  of  these  transactions.  As  soon  as 
he  was  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  venture  a  battle.  The 
Lacedsemonian  army  consisted  of  no  more  than  20,000  foot,  and  2,000 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  their  king ;  whereas,  that  of  Antipater 
was  twice  that  number.  Agis,  in  order  to  make  the  superiority  of  numbers 
of  no  effect,  had  made  choice  of  a  narrow  spot  of  ground.  The  battle 
bagan  with  great  vigor.  So  long  as  the  armies  continued  on  the  spot 
where  the  battle  began,  Agis  had  the  advantage ;  but  Antipater,  by  pre- 
tending to  fly,  drew  the  enemy  into  the  plains ;  after  which,  extending  his 
whole  army,  he  gained  a  superiority.  Agis  was  distinguished  by  his  suit 
of  armor,  his  noble  mein,  and  still  more  so  by  his  valor.  The  battle  was 
hottest  round  his  person,  and  he  himself  performed  the  most  astonishing  acts 
of  bravery.  At  last,  after  having  been  wounded  in  several  parts  of  his 
body,  his  soldiers,  laying  him  upon  his  shield,  carried  him  off.  Afler 
having  withstood  the  enemy  a  long  time,  the  Lacedsemonians  began  to  give 
ground,  being  scarcely  able  to  hold  their  arms,  which  were  all  covered 
with  sweat ;  they  aflerwards  retired  hastily,  and  in  the  end,  fled  before  the 
Macedonians.  The  king,  seeing  himself  closely  pursued,  still  made  some 
efforts,  notwithstanding  the  weak  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  to 
[A.  M.  8675.]  oppose  the  enemy.  Intrepid  and  invincible  to  the  last, 
oppressed  by  numbers,  he  died,  sword  in  hand. 

In  this  engagement,  upwards  of  3,000  Lacedsemonians  lost  their  lives, 
and  not  more  than  1,000  Macedonians ;  very  few,  however,  of  the  latter 
returned  home  un wounded.  This  victory  not  only  ruined  the  power  of 
Sparta  and  its  allies,  but  also  the  hopes  of  those  who  only  waited  the  issue 
of  this  war  to  declare  themselves.  Antipater  immediately  sent  the  news 
of  this  success  to  Alexander.  He  did  not  dare  to  dispose  of  any  thing  by 
his  own  private  authority,  and  only  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  leave  to  send 
an  embassy  to  the  king,  that  they  themselves  might  tell  him  of  their  ill 
success.  Alexander  pardoned  them,  except  some  of  those  who  had  occa- 
sioned the  revolt,  whom  he  punished. 

Alexander  pursued  Bessus,  who  had  withdrawn  into  Bactriana,  where  he 
had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  But  finding  at 
last  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  come  up  with  him,  he  returned  into  Par- 
thia ;  and  resting  his  troops  some  days  in  Hecatompylos,  commanded  pro* 
visions  of  all  sorts  to  be  brought  thither. 

During  his  stay  there,  a  report  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  army,  that 
the  king  was  preparing  to  return  into  Macedonia.  That  very  instant,  the 
soldiers  ran  like  madmen  to  their  tents,  began  to  pack  up  their  baggago, 
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loaded  the  wagons  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  filled  the  whole  camp  wit 
noise  and  tumult  Alexander  was  soon  informed  of  this,  when,  terrified  at 
the  disorder,  he  summoned  the  officers  to  his  tent,  where,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  complained  that,  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  career,  he  was  stop- 
ped  on  a  sudden,  and  forced  to  return  into  his  own  countr}%  rather  like  ooe 
who  had  been  overcome,  than  as  a  conqueror.  The  officers  comforted  Lim, 
by  representing  that  this  was  a  sudden  gust  of  passion,  which  would  sab> 
side  upon  his  addressing  the  soldiers.  He  tried  this  expedient,  and  tbej 
interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  all  expressing  their  willingness 
to  follow  him  wherever  he  should  lead. 

Nabarzanes,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Bessus,  surrendered  himself  at 
Zadracarta,  the  capital  of  Hyrcania,  upon  promise  of  pardon.  Among 
other  presents,  he  brought  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  who  aflerwards  gained  as 
great  an  ascendency  over  Alexander,  as  he  had  before  over  Darius.  At 
this  place,  the  king  abandoned  himself  to  sensuality.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  games,  pleasure  pailies,  women,  and  excessive  feasting,  in  which 
he  used  to  revel  day  and  night.  He  turned  his  palace  into  a  seraglio,  fill- 
ing it  with  360  concubines,  the  same  number  that  Darius  kept.  His  pride 
kept  pace  with  his  debauchery.  All  who  approached  him  were  now  re- 
quired to  prostrate  themselves,  according  to  the  custom  of  Persian  monarchs. 
He  wore  a  Persian  robe,  and  obliged  all  his  officers,  much  against  their 
will,  to  imitate  the  example.  Discontent  began  to  manifest  itself  on  every 
side,  and  the  king  was  forced  to  recommence  the  pursuit  of  Bessus.  Find- 
ing the  army  encumbered  with  booty,  he  ordered  all  the  baggage,  including 
his  own,  to  be  carried  into  a  large  square,  and  with  his  own  hand  set  fire 
to  it  in  sight  of  the  army. 

On  arriving  among  the  Drangae,  he  received  information  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  person.  Dy mn us  was  the  instigator.  He  revealed  it  to  Nicho- 
machus,  who  informed  Cebalinus  his  brother.  The  last  declared  the  whole 
to  Philotas,  and  requested  him  to  inform  the  king.  He  omitted  to  do  it, 
and  Cebalinus  sent  the  information  through  another  channel.  Alexander 
sent  for  Dymnus,  who,  suspecting  the  cause,  stabbed  himself.  Philotas 
was  then  called,  and  asked  why  he  had  not  reported  the  conspiracy  to  the 
king.  He  explained  that  he  did  not  think  his  informant  worthy  of  credit^ 
but  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  acted  imprudently.  The 
king  forgave  him,  and  gave  him  his  hand  in  token  of  reconciliation.  But 
Alexander  called  a  council  of  his  other  officers,  who,  envying  the  merit  and 
influence  of  Philotas,  especially  Craterus,  urged  that  he  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. The  king,  to  conceal  his  purpose,  invited  Philotas  to  supper,  but  at 
night  sent  a  body  of  soldiers  to  seize  him  in  his  bed.  The  next  moniing 
the  Macedonians  were  all  assembled  in  arms,  the  body  of  Dymnus  brougiit 
out,  and  Alexander,  after  magnifying  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  accused  Philotas  and  his  father  Parmenio  of  being  engaged  in  the 
plot.  Although  no  proof  or  testimony  could  be  brought,  Philotas  was  put 
to  the  rack,  and  made  to  accuse  his  own  father  and  several  others.  He 
was  immediately  put  to  death,  and  Polydamus  was  commissioned  to  assassi- 
nate  Parmenio,  which  he  accomplished  while  occupying  his  attention  with 
affectionate  letters  from  Alexander  and  his  son.  Thus  ingloriously  died 
the  greatest  of  Philip's  and  Alexander's  generals,  a  man  illustrious  in 
peace  and  war,  who  had  performed  many  glorious  actions  without  the  king, 
but  without  whose  assistance  Alexander  never  had  achieved  any  enterprise 
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of  consequence.  Such  was  the  ungrateful  return  for  a  long  life  of  jfidelity 
and  usefulness.  He  was  murdered  on  mere  suspicion,  without  opportunity 
even  to  know  that  he  was  accused. 

A  secret  discontent  spread  through  the  army.  To  prevent  its  conse- 
quences Alexander  hastened  on  the  pursuit  of  Bessus,  exposing  himself  to 
great  hardships  and  dangers.  Having  passed  through  Drangiana,  Aracho- 
sia,  and  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi,  where  everything  yielded  to  him,  he 
arrived  at  Paromisus,  a  part  of  the  Caucasian  range  of  mountains,  in  cross- 
ing which  many  of  the  soldiers  died  from  weariness  and  cold.  Bessus  laid 
waste  all  the  country  between  him  and  the  Caucasus,  which  increased  the 
hardship  of  the  pursuit.  But  Alexander  still  pressed  on  and  took  Aornos 
and  Bactria,  the  two  strongest  cities  of  Bactriana.  Bessus  crossed  the 
Oxus,  and  burned  the  boats,  but  Alexander  crossed  on  skins  stuffed  with 
straw,  occupying  six  days  in  the  passage.  While  this  was  passing,  Spita* 
menes,  a  confidant  of  Bessus,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  put 
him  in  chains  to  deliver  him  to  his  pursuer.  The  latter  arrived  at  the  city 
of  the  BranchidfiB,  who  received  him  with  great  joy.  He  put  them  all  to 
death  and  plundered  the  city,  because  their  ancestors,  who  had  charge  of 
the  temple  called  Didymseon  at  Miletus,  had  delivered  the  treasures  to 
Xerxes.     No  regard  was  paid  to  age  or  sex,  and  these  murders  were  per. 

gjtrated  in  professed  punishment  for  a  crime  committed  150  years  before  ? 
essus  was  surrendered,  and  afler  being  reproached  for  his  ingratitude  to 
Darius,  was  delivered  to  Oxatres,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  sovereign. 

SECTION   XIII. — ^ALEXANDER   BUILDS  A  CITY  NEAR   THE   lAXARTHES. — ^DEFEATS 

THE   SCYTHIANS. — TAKES  THE   CITY   OF   FETRA. 

Alexander,  afler  recruiting  his  cavalry,  which  had  suffered  very  much 
by  their  long  and  dangerous  marches,  advanced  to  the  laxarthes.  Near 
this  river  he  was  attacked  by  the  barbarians  from  the  mountains,  who  took 
some  prisoners,  and  wounded  the  king  in  the  leg  with  an  arrow.  But  the 
next  day  they  sent  ambassadors,  and  voluntarily  submitted,  regarding  him 
as  a  god.  He  was  carried  in  a  litter,  and  arrived  the  fourth  day  at  Mara- 
canda,  the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  which  he  took ;  and  having  placed  a  garri- 
son in  it,  laid  waste  all  the  plain.  There  he  received  an  embassy  from  the 
Abian  Scythians,  who  had  continued  independent  from  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
They  submitted  to  Alexander.  He  treated  the  ambasseuiors  kindly,  and 
sent  with  them  one  of  his  courtiers  to  view  their  country  and  that  of  the 
Cimmerian  Scythians.  He  had  marked  out  a  spot  of  ground  for  building 
a  city  on  the  laxarthes,  but  was  retarded  in  his  enterprise  by  the  rebellion 
of  the  Sogdians  and  Bactrians.  He  sent  Spitamenes  to  quell  the  rebellion, 
but  he  was  its  prime  instigator. 

Alexander  determined  to  take  summary  vengeance.  He  marched  to 
Cyropolis,  and  besieged  it.  This  was  the  last  city  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  had  been  built  by  Cyrus.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  Craterus,  to  besiege 
the  city  of  the  Memaceni,  to  whom  fifty  troopers  were  sent,  to  desire  them 
to  sue  for  Alexander's  clemency.  These  met  with  a  very  kind  reception 
at  first,  but  in  the  night  time  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Alexander  had 
resolved  to  spare  Cyropolis,  purely  for  the  sake  of  Cyrus.  He  therefore 
offered  very  advantageous  conditions  to  the  besieged,  but  they  rejected  them 
with  insolence  ;  upon  which  he  stormed  the  city,  and  raz^  it  to  the  veiy 
foundations.     Hence  he  went  to  the  city  which  Craterus  was  besieging. 
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No  place  ever  made  a  more  vigorous  defence.  Alexander  lost  his  best 
soldiers  before  it,  and  was  himself  exposed  to  very  great  danger,  a  stone 
striking  him  with  so  much  violence  on  the  head,  that  it  deprived  him  of  his 
senses.  The  whole  army  lamented  him  as  dead  ;  but  the  instant  he  reco. 
vered,  he  pushed  on  the  siege  with  greater  vigor  than  before.  Having 
caused  the  wall  to  be  sapped,  he  made  a  large  breach,  and  entered  the  city, 
which  he  burned  to  the  ground,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  swoni. 
Several  other  cities  met  with  the  same  fate.  This  was  a  third  rebellion  of 
the  Sogdians.  They  lost  above  120,000  men  in  these  different  sieges.  The 
king  afterwards  sent  Menedemus  with  3,000  foot  and  800  horse  to  Mara* 
canda,  whence  Spitamenes  had  driven  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  had 
shut  himself  up  there. 

He  himself  returned,  and  encamped  on  the  laxarthes,  where  he  built  a 
city  60  furlongs  in  circumference,  which  he  called  Alexandria:  having 
before  built  several  of  that  name.  In  less  than  20  days  the  ramparts  were 
raised,  and  the  houses  built.  To  people  this  new  city,  he  ransomed  all  the 
prisoners  he  could  meet  with,  settled  several  Macedonians  there  who  were 
worn  out  in  the  service,  and  permitted  many  natives  of  the  country,  at  their 
own  request,  to  inhabit  it. 

But  the  king  of  those  Scythians  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  laxarthes, 
seeing  that  this  city  was  a  kind  of  yoke  imposed  on  them,  sent  a  great  body 
of  soldiers  to  demolish  it,  and  to  drive  the  Macedonians  to  a  greater  distance^ 
Alexander,  who  had  no  design  of  attacking  the  Scythians,  finding  them 
make  several  incursions,  even  in  his  sight,  was  vciy  much  perplexed ; 
especially  when  advice  was  brought  him  at  the  same  time,  that  the  body  of 
troops  he  had  ordered  to  Maracanda,  had  been  almost  all  cut  to  pieces. 
Such  a  number  of  obstacles  uniting,  would  have  discouraged  any  one  but 
an  Alexander ;  for  the  Sogdians  had  taken  up  arms,  and  the  Baotrians 
also;  his  army  was  harassed  by  the  Scythians;  he  himself  was  brought 
so  low,  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand,  or  to  give  a  single  order.  To  increase 
his  affliction,  he  found  his  army  no  ways  inclined  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  river  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the 
other  side.  However,  his  courage  surmounted  every  difficulty.  Being 
told  that  the  auspices  were  not  propitious,  he  forced  the  soothsayer  to  sub* 
stitute  favorable  ones.  At  day- break  he  put  on  his  coat  of  mail,  and 
showed  himself  to  the  soldiers,  who  had  not  seen  him  since  the  last  wound 
he  had  received.  His  presence  alone  immediately  removed  all  their  fearB» 
so  that  they  shed  tears  of  joy,  entreating  him  to  lead  them  against  the 
enemy,  against  whom  they  before  had  refused  to  march.  They  worked  so 
hard  at  the  rafts,  that  in  three  days'  time  they  had  made  12,000  ;  and  also 
prepared  a  great  number  of  skins  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  everything  was  ready  for  the  passage,  Scythian  ambassadors  arrived, 
to  the  number  of  20,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  who  rode 
through  the  camp,  desiring  to  speak  with  the  king.  Alexander  having 
sent  for  them  into  his  tent,  desired  them  to  sit  down.  They  gazed  at  him 
with  astonishment,  being  surprised  that  his  personal  appearance  did  not 
correspond  with  the  magnificent  ideas  which  they  had  formed  of  him. 

They  addressed  him  with  great  simplicity  of  speech,  informing  him  of 
their  character  and  habits,  and  accusing  him  of  inconsistency,  in  boasting 
that  he  came  to  extirpate  robbers,  while  he  was  the  greatest  robber  on  earth. 
They  also  threatened  him  with  the  most  destructive  eoDsequences  to  hm 
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army,  if  he  crossed  the  laxarthes.  The  king  made  a  very  short  answer ; 
"  that  he  would  take  advantage  both  of  his  own  good  fortune,  and  of  their 
council ;  of  his  good  fortune,  by  still  continuing  to  rely  upon  it ;  and  of 
their  council,  by  not  attempting  anything  rashly."  Having  dismissed  the 
ambassadors,  his  army  embarked  on  the  rafts.  In  the  front  he  placed  such 
as  carried  bucklers,  and  made  them  kneel  down,  the  better  to  secure  them, 
selves  from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  Behind  these  were  those  who  worked 
the  machines  for  discharging  arrows  and  stones,  covered  on  all  sides  with 
soldiers  armed  cap-a-pie.  The  rest  had  their  shields  fixed  together  over 
their  heads,  in  form  of  a  tortoise,  by  which  they  defended  the  sailors,  who 
wore  corslets.  The  like  order  was  observed  in  the  rafts  which  carried  the 
horse. 

The  army  found  great  difficulty  in  crossing.  Everything  conspired  to 
intimidate  them ;  the  clamor  and  confusion,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and 
the  sight  of  a  numerous  army  on  the  opposite  shore.  But  the  presence  of 
Alexander,  who  was  ever  the  foremost  in  encountering  dangers,  made  them 
neglect  their  own  safety,  and  be  concerned  for  his  only.  As  soon  as  the 
Macedonians  began  to  draw  near  the  shore,  they  who  carried  shields  rose 
up  together,  and  threw  their  javelins.  When  they  perceived  that  the  enemy 
overpowered  with  that  shower  of  shafts,  began  to  retire,  they  leaped  on  the 
shore,  and  began  the  charge  with  vigor.  The  troopers  rushed  upon  the 
enemy,  and  entirely  broke  them. 

Nothing  was  now  heard  in  the  Macedonian  army  but  shouts  of  victory, 
while  they  continued  to  attack  the  barbarians  with  the  utmost  fury.  The 
latter,  not  being  able  to  stand  so  fierce  an  onset,  fled  as  fast  as  their  horses 
could  carry  them.  Though  the  king  was  very  weak,  he  nevertheless  pur- 
sued them  briskly  a  long  way.  After  commanding  his  troops  to  continue 
the  pursuit  as  long  as  they  could  see,  he  withdrew  to  the  camp.  The  Ma- 
cedonians had  already  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  Bacchus's  reputed  conquests. 
The  heat  of  the  pursuit,  however,  carried  them  still  farther,  and  they  did  not 
return  back  into  the  camp  till  after  midnight ;  having  killed  a  great  number 
of  the  enemy,  and  taken  many  more  prisoners,  with  1,800  horses,  all  which 
thoy  drove  before  them.  On  Alexander's  side  there  were  but  60  troopers 
slain,  and  about  100  foot,  with  1,000  wounded.  Alexander  sent  back  to 
the  Scythians  all  their  prisoners  without  ransom. 

The  report  of  this  victory,  and  much  more  the  clemency  with  which  the 
king  treated  tiie  vanquished,  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  The  Scy- 
thians had  always  been  considered  as  invincible ;  but  after  their  defeat,  it 
was  owned  that  every  nation  ought  to  yield  to  the  Macedonians.  The  Sacee, 
a  powerful  nation,  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander,  by  which  they  submitted 
themselves  to  him,  and  requested  his  friendship.  The  Scythians  made  an 
apology  by  their  ambassadors ;  throwing  the  whole  blame  of  what  had  hap- 
pened on  some  few  people,  and  declaring  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  all 
the  commands  of  the  victorious  prince. 

Alexander  then  bent  his  whole  thoughts  on  Maracanda,  in  which  the 
traitor  Spitamenes  had  fortified  himself.  At  the  first  news  of  Alexander's 
approach,  he  fled  into  Bactriana.  The  king  pursued  him  thither,  but  des- 
pairing to  overtake  him,  he  returned,  and  sacked  Sogdiana,  which  is  watered 
by  the  river  Polytimetus. 

Having  left  a  small  number  of  forces  in  Sogdiana,  he  marched  to  Bac- 
tria,  where,  having  assembled  all  his  generals,  he  commanded  Bessus  to  be 
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brought  before  them ;  when,  after  reproaching  him  for  his  treachery,  and 
causing  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  ofT,  he  sent  him  to  Ccbatana,  there  to 
suffer  whatever  punishment  the  mother  of  Darius  should  thinic  proper  to 
inflict  upon  him.  Plutarch  has  lefl  us  an  account  of  this  execution.  Pour 
trees  were  bent  towards  each  other ;  and  to  each  one  of  the  limbs  of  the 
traitor's  body  was  fastened.  Aflerwards,  the  trees  being  suffered  to  return 
to  their  natural  position,  tliey  flew  back  with  so  much  violence,  that  each 
tore  away  the  limb  that  was  fixed  to  it,  and  so  quartered  him. 

Alexander  received  at  this  time,  both  from  Macedonia  and  Greece,  a 
large  number  of  recruits,  amounting  to  upwards  of  16,000  men.  By  this 
coasiderable  reinforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  subdue  all  those  who  had  re- 
belled ;  and,  to  curb  them  for  the  future,  he  built  several  fortresses  ia 
Margiana. 

[A.  M.  3676.]  All  things  were  now  restored  to  a  profound  tranquillity. 
There  remained  but  one  stronghold,  called  Petra  Oxiana,  or  the  Rock  of 
Oxus,  which  was  defended  by  Arimazes,  a  native  of  Sogdiana,  with  30,000 
soldiers  under  his  command,  and  ammunition  and  provisions  for  two  years. 
This  rock,  which  was  very  high  and  craggy  on  all  sides,  was  accessible 
only  by  a  single  path  that  was  cut  in  it.  The  king,  after  viewing  ita 
works,  was  a  long  time  in  suspense  whether  he  should  besiege  it.  Before 
he  formed  the  siege,  he  summoned  those  barbarians,  but  in  mild  terms,  to 
submit  to  him.  Arimazes,  using  several  insulting  expressions,  asked 
"  whether  Alexander,  who  was  able  to  do  all  things,  could  fly  also ;  and 
whether  nature  had,  on  a  sudden,  given  him  wings  1" 

The  king  was  much  exasperated,  and  resolved  to  exert  every  eflbrt  to 
take  the  place.  He  selected  300  of  the  most  active  mountaineers  in  the 
army,  and  instructed  them  what  to  do.  They  passed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  by  incredible  exertions,  which  occupied  a  night  and  a 
day,  reached  the  summit  the  second  night,  with  the  loss  of  32  of  their  num* 
ber,  who  had  fallen  down  the  precipices.  The  next  morning,  the  survivors 
raised  the  flag  which  was  to  be  the  signal  of  their  success.  When  the  bar- 
barians perceived  them,  not  knowing  their  numbers,  they  proposed  to  sur- 
render, and  Arimazes,  with  his  relatives  and  principal  nobility,  came  into 
Alexander's  camp  to  negotiate  the  terms.  But  this  prince,  who  was  not 
master  of  his  anger,  forgetting  what  the  faith  of  treaties  and  humanity  re- 
quired, caused  them  all  to  be  scourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  to  be  fixed 
to  crosses,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  The  multitudes  of  people  who  surren- 
dered, with  all  the  booty,  were  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  which 
had  been  newly  founded  in  those  parts ;  and  Artabazus  was  left  governor 
of  the  rock,  and  the  whole 'province  round  it. 

SUCTION    XIV. — ^DEATH   OF   CLITUS. — ^EXPEDITIONS   OF  ALEXANDER. ^HE   COM- 
MANDS  WORSHIP   TO   BE   PAID   TO   HIMSELF. 

Alexander,  having  subdued  the  MassagetSB  and  the  Dahae,  entered  Baza- 
ria.  In  this  province,  the  king  took  the  diversion  of  hunting,  in  which  he 
was  exposed  to  very  great  peril ;  for  a  lion  of  an  enormous  size  advanced 
directly  to  him,  but  he  killed  him  with  a  single  thrust. 

Hence  he  advanced  to  Maracanda,  where  he  quelled  some  tumults.  Ar- 
tabazus requesting  to  be  discharged  from  the  government  of  that  province, 
by  reason  of  his  age,  he  appointed  Clitus  his  successor.  He  was  an  old 
officer,  who  had  fought  under  Philip^and  signalized  himself  on  manyocca- 
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sions.  At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  as  Alexander  was  fighting  bare- 
headed, and  Rosaces  had  his  arm  raised  in  order  to  strike  him  behind,  he 
covered  the  king  with  his  shield,  and  cut  off  the  barbarian's  hand.  Helle* 
nice,  his  sister,  bad  nursed  Alexander ;  and  he  loved  her  with  as  much 
tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  mother.  As  the  king  had  a  ver^ 
great  respect  for  Clitus,  he  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  one  of 
the  most  important  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  ordered  him  to  set  out  the 
next  day. 

Before  his  departure,  Clitus  was  invited  in  the  evening  to  an  entertain- 
ment, in  which  the  king,  after  drinking  immoderately,  began  to  celebrate 
his  own  exploits,  and  was  so  excessively  lavish  of  self-commendation,  that 
he  even  shocked  those  persons  who  knew  that  he  spoke  truth.  Yet  the 
oldest  men  in  the  company  held  their  peace,  till,  beginning  to  depreciate 
the  warlike  acts  of  Philip,  Clitus,  who  was  also  intoxicated,  undertook  to 
defend  the  father  against  the  son.  He  added  that  the  old  Macedonians, 
though  sometimes  unsuccessful,  were  greatly  superior  to  those  who  were 
so  rash  as  to  despise  them. 

Alexander  telling  him  that,  in  giving  cowardice  the  name  of  ill  success, 
he  was  pleading  his  own  cause,  Clitus  rose  up,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  an- 
ger, ^'  It  is  nevertheless  this  hand,"  said  he  to  him,  extending  it  at  the  same 
time,  <Uhat  saved  your  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  It  is  the  blood 
and  wounds  of  these  very  Macedonians,  who  are  accused  of  cowardice,  that 
raised  you  to  this  grandeur.  But  the  tragical  end  of  Parmenio,  shows 
what  reward  they  and  myself  may  expect  for  all  our  services."  The  last 
reproach  stung  Alexander ;  but  he  only  commanded  him  to  leave  the  table. 
''  He  is  in  the  right,"  said  Clitus,  as  he  rose  up,  "  not  to  bear  freebom  men 
at  his  table,  who  can  only  tell  him  truth.  He  will  do  well  to  pass  his  life 
among  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  be  proud  to  pay  their  adoration  to 
his  Persian  girdle  and  his  white  robe."  The  king,  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
press his  rage,  snatched  a  javelin  from  one  of  his  guards,  and  would  have 
killed  Clitus  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  courtiers  withheld  his  arm,  and  Clitus 
been  forced  out  of  the  hall.  He,  however,  returned  into  it  by  another  door, 
singing,  with  an  air  of  insolence,  verses  reflecting  highly  on  the  prince, 
who,  seeing  the  general  near  him,  struck  him  with  his  javelin,  and  laid  him 
dead  at  his  feet,  crying  out  at  the  same  time, "  Go  now  to  Philip,  Parmenio, 
and  Attains." 

The  king's  anger  being  in  a  manner  suddenly  extinguished  in  the  blood 
of  Clitus,  his  crime  displayed  itself  to  him  in  its  blackest  light.  He  had 
murdered  a  man  who  had  always  served  him  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
fidelity,  and  saved  his  life,  though  he  was  ashamed  to  own  it.  He  threw 
himself  on  his  friend's  body,  forced  out  the  javelin,  and  would  have 
dispatched  himself  with  it,  had  not  the  guards,  who  rushed  in  upon  him, 
laid  hold  of  his  hands,  and  forcibly  carried  him  into  his  own  apartment. 

He  passed  that  ni^ht  and  the  next  day  in  teal's.  After  that  groans  and 
lamentations  had  quite  wasted  his  spirits,  he  continued  speechless,  stretched 
on  the  ground,  and  only  venting  deep  sighs.  But  his  friends,  fearing  that 
his  silence  would  be  fatal,  forced  themselves  into  his  chamber.  The  phi- 
losophers, Anaxarchus  and  Clisthenes,  tried  every  method  to  comfort  him. 
The  former  assured  him  that  he  was  the  supreme  law  of  his  subjects,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  subject  himself  to  a  vain  opinion.  The  Macedonians, 
to  console  him,  in  acoordance  with  the  views  of  Anaxarchus,  decreed  that 
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Clitus  had  been  justly  put  to  death.  These  things  had  their  efiect,  and 
Alexander,  having  recovered  his  spirits,  marched  into  Zenippa,  a  province 
bordering  upon  Scythia,  which  he  subjected,  and  afterwards,  through  the 
mediation  of  Oxyartes,  a  prince  of  that  country,  he  prevailed  upon  Sisyme- 
thres  to  surrender  the  Rx}ck  Choriensis,  which  he  commanded.  The  king 
left  him  the  government  of  the  place. 

He  next  designed  to  attack  the  Dahae,  because  Spitamenes  was  among 
them ;  but  tlie  wife  of  the  latter  murdered  him  in  the  night,  and  covered 
with  blood,  brought  his  head  to  Alexander.  The  king  was  shocked,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  driven  ignominiously  from  the  camp. 

Three  months  after,  on  his  way  to  a  country  called  Gabaza,  he  encoun- 
tered a  storm  so  Aerce  and  cold,  that  more  than  1,000  soldiers  lost  their 
lives.  When  the  army  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  march,  he  went 
into  the  countr}'  of  the  Sacee,  which  he  soon  overrun  and  laid  waste.  Sooo 
after  this,  Oxyartes  received  him  in  his  palace,  and  invited  him  to  a  sump- 
tuous banquet,  in  which  he  displayed  all  the  magnificence  of  the  barbari- 
ans. He  had  a  daughter  called  Roxana,  a  young  lady  whose  exquisite 
beauty  was  heightened  by  all  the  charms  of  wit  and  good  sense.  Alexan- 
der  found  her  charms  irresistible,  and  made  her  his  wife.  This  marriage 
displeased  the  Macedonians  very  much,  and  exasperated  his  chief  courtiers, 
to  see  him  make  one  of  his  slaves  his  father-in-law ;  but  as,  after  his  mur- 
dering Clitus,  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him  with  freedom,  they  applauded 
what  he  did  with  their  eyes  and  countenances. 

Having  resolved  to  march  into  India,  and  embark  from  thence  on  the 
ocean,  he  commanded  that  80,000  young  men  should  be  brought  him,  all 
completely  armed,  out  of  the  several  provinces,  to  serve  him  at  the  same 
time  for  hostages  as  well  as  soldiers.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  sent  Cratenus 
against  some  of  the  rebels,  whom  he  easily  defeated.  Polyperchon  like- 
wise subdued  a  country  called  Bubacene ;  so  that,  all  things  being  tran- 
quil, Alexander  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to  the  carrying  on  war  with  India. 
He  caused  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  to  be  set  off  with  silver  plates,  put 
golden  bridles  to  the  horses,  had  the  coats  of  mail  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  prepared  to  march  at  the  head  of  120,000  men,  all  equipped 
thus  magnificently. 

All  things  being  ready  for  their  setting  out,  he  thought  proper  to  reveal 
the  design  he  had  so  long  meditated,  viz.,  to  have  divine  honors  paid  him. 
He  therefore  made  an  incredibly  pompous  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the 
greatest  lords  of  his  court,  both  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  and  most  of  the 
highest  quality  among  the  Persians.  With  these  he  sat  down  at  table  for 
some  time,  after  which  he  withdrew.  Upon  this,  Cleon,  one  of  his  flatter- 
el's,  expatiated  very  much  on  the  praises  of  the  king,  as  had  before  been 
agreed  upon.  He  made  a  long  detail  of  their  high  obligations  to  him,  all 
which  (ho  observed)  they  might  repay  at  a  very  easy  expense,  merely  with 
two  grains  of  incense,  which  they  should  offer  to  him  as  to  a  god,  since 
they  believed  him  such.  To  this  purpose  he  cited  the  example  of  the  Per- 
sians. He  added  that,  in  case  the  rest  should  scruple  to  pay  this  justice  to 
Alexander's  merit,  he  himself  was  resolved  to  worship  him  if  he  should 
come  into  the  hall ;  but  that  all  of  them  must  do  their  duty,  especially  those 
that  professed  wisdom,  who  ought  to  set  to  the  others  an  example  of  the 
veneration  due  to  so  great  a  monarch. 

It  appeared  plainly  that  this  speech  was  directed  to  Calliathenes.    He 
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wa9  related  to  Aristotle,  who  had  presented  him  to  Alexander,  his  pupil, 
that  he  might  attend  upon  that  monarch  in  the  war  of  Persia.  Not  being 
willing  to  join  in  such  flattery,  he  replied  in  a  very  judicious  speech,  in 
which,  while  he  acknowledged  the  greatness  of  Alexander's  exploits,  and 
his  superiority  over  other  men,  he  showed  the  impropriety  of  rendering  to 
him  the  homage  due  to  deity. 

Ttie  deep  silence  which  all  the  company  observed  while  Callisthenes 
spoke,  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  thoughts.  The  king,  who  stood 
behind  the  tapestry,  heard  whatever  had  passed.  He  thereupon  ordered 
CIcon  to  be  told,  "  That  he  would  only  require  the  Persians  to  fall  prostrate, 
according  to  their  usual  custom."  A  little  after  this  he  came  in,  pretend- 
ing that  he  had  been  busied  in  some  affair  of  importance,  and  immediately 
the  Persians  fell  prostrate  to  adore  him.  Polyperchon,  ivho  stood  near  him, 
observing  that  one  of  them  bowed  so  low  that  his  chin  touched  the  ground, 
bid  him,  in  a  rallying  tone  of  voice,  to  strike  harder.  The  king,  offended 
at  this  joke,  threw  Polyperchon  into  prison,  and  broke  up  the  assembly. 
However,  he  aflerwards  pardoned  him  ;  but  Callisthenes  was  not  so 
fortunate. 

To  rid  himself  of  him,  he  laid  to  his  charge  a  crime  of  which  he  was  in 
no  ways  guilty.  Hermolaus,  one  of  the  young  officers  who  attended  upon 
the  king,  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  but  it  was  very  happily 
discovered,  the  instant  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution.  The  criminals  were 
seized,  put  to  the  torture,  and  executed.  Not  one  among  them  had  accused 
Callisthenes ;  but  having  been  very  intimate  with  Hermolaus,  that  alone 
was  sufficient.  Accordingly  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with 
irons,  and  the  most  grievous  torments  were  inflicted  on  him,  in  order  to 
extort  a  confession  of  guilt.  But  he  insisted  upon  his  innocence  to  the  last, 
and  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  tortures. 

Nothing  has  reflected  so  much  dishonor  on  Alexander's  memory  as  this 
unjust  death  of  Callisthenes.  He  truly  merited  the  name  of  philosopher, 
from  the  solidity  of  his  understanding,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  aus- 
terity of  his  life,  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and  above  all,  from  the 
hatred  he  so  evidently  manifested  for  dissimulation  and  flattery  of  every  kind. 

SECTION    XV. — ALEXANDER    SETS     OUT     FOR    INDIA. — BESIEGES    AND    TAKES 
SEVERAL  CITIES. — DEFEATS  PORUS,  WHOM  HE  RESTORES  TO  HIS  THRONE. 

Alexander,  to  stop  the  murmurs  which  arose  among  his  soldiers,  set  out 
for  India. 

Ptolemy  divides  India  into  two  parts ;  India  on  this,  and  India  on  the 
other,  side  of  the  Ganges.  Alexander  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  Ganges. 
This  first  part  is  situated  between  two  great  rivers,  Indus,  whence  this 
country  received  its  name,  and  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  says,  the  limits  of  it 
are,  to  the  west,  Paropamisus,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia,  which  either  form 
a  part,  or  are  upon  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia ;  to  the  north, 
mount  Imaus,  which  is  part  of  Great  Tartary ;  to  the  east,  the  Ganges ;  to 
the  south,  the  Ocean,  or  Indian  Sea. 

All  the  Indians  are  free,  and  have  no  slaves  among  them.  They  do  not 
erect  any  monuments  in  honor  of  the  dead,  but  are  of  opinion  that  the  repu- 
tation of  illustrious  men  is  their  mausoleum.  ^ 

They  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes.  The  most  honorable,  though 
the  smallest,  is  that  of  the  Brahmins,  who  are  the  guardians  of  religion. 
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The  second  and  most  numerous  is  that  of  the  husbandmen.  These  are 
held  in  great  veneration.  They  are  never  taken  from  their  employment  to 
carry  arms :  it  is  an  inviolable  law  never  to  molest  them  on  their  lands. 

The  third  is  that  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who  never  come  into  the 
cities.  They  rove  up  and  down  the  mountains,  and  oflen  exercise  them- 
selves in  hunting. 

The  fourth  is  that  of  traders  and  artificers,  among  whom  pilots  and  sea- 
men are  included.  These  three  last  orders  pay  tribute ;  and  none  are  ex- 
empted from  it  but  those  that  make  arms,  who,  instead  of  paying  anything, 
receive  a  stipend  from  the  public. 

The  fifth  is  that  of  soldiers,  whose  only  employment  is  war :  they  even, 
in  time  of  peace,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  idl  things.  Their  life,  at  all 
times,  is  free  from  cares  of  every  kind. 

The  sixth  order  is  that  of  overseers,  who  superintend  the  actions  of 
others,  and  examine  every  transaction,  and  report  to  the  prince.  The 
qualities  required  in  these  magistrates  are,  exactness,  probity,  and  the  love 
of  country.  None  of  these  magistrates,  says  the  historian,  have  ever  been 
accused  of  telling  an  untruth. 

Lastly  the  seventh  class  consists  of  persons  employed  in  the  public 
coimcils.  From  this  class  are  taken  magistrates,  intendants,  governors, 
generals,  and  all  military  officers ;  comptrollers  of  the  treasury,  receivers, 
and  all  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  moneys. 

These  different  orders  never  blend  by  marriage ;  an  artificer,  for  instance, 
is  not  allowed  to  take  a  wife  from  among  the  husbandmen ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  None  of  these  can  follow  two  professions  at  the  same  time,  nor  quit 
one  class  for  another. 

Alexander  having  entered  India,  all  the  petty  kings  of  these  countries 
came  to  submit  themselves  to  him.  The  king  received  them  with  the 
utmost  humanity,  commanding  them  to  accompany  him,  and  serve  him  as 
guides.  As  no  more  of  them  came  in  to  pay  their  homage,  he  detached  He- 
phsestion  and  Perdiccas  with  part  of  his  forces,  commanding  them  to  subdue 
all  who  should  refuse  to  submit.  Finding  he  was  obliged  to  cross  several 
rivers,  he  caused  boats  to  be  built  in  such  a  form,  that  they  could  be  taken 
to  pieces,  carried  upon  wagons,  and  aflerwards  put  together  again. 

Having  defeated  a  body  of  the  barbarians,  he  besieged  and  took  a  large 
city  which  he  utterly  destroyed,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  next  blockaded  and  reduced  to  surrender  the  city  of  Nysa,  which  the 
citizens  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Bacchus.  Afler  celebrating 
games  in  honor  of  that  god,  the  army  marched  into  a  country  called  D&edala, 
and  another  called  Acadera.  In  both,  the  forces  were  spread  in  divisions, 
and  the  inhabitants  forced  to  submit  or  be  butchered.  Ptolemy  took  all  the 
small,  and  Alexander  the  large  cities.  Leaving  Coenus  to  besiege  the 
populous  city,  Bazira,  with  united  forces  they  crossed  the  river  Choaspes. 
They  marched  to  the  city  of  Massaga,  which  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature 
and  art,  and  defended  by  Cleophes,  the  mother  of  the  late  king  Assacanus. 
Alexander,  while  viewing  the  place,  was  wounded  in  the  leg  with  an  arrow. 
He,  however,  remained  on  the  ground,  until  he  had  given  the  necessary 
orders  for  raising  an  embankment  against  the  city.  The  towers  raised 
upon  this,  and  the  battering  rams,  frightened  the  inhabitants  into  a  surrender, 
and  the  queen,  with  other  ladies,  came  out  with  wine  in  cups,  to  sacrifice 
to  Alexander.  He  graciously  received  them,  and  restored  her  to  her  kingdom. 
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Polyperchon  took  the  city  of  Ora,  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled 
to  the  rock  called  Aornos.  There  was  a  tradition  that  Hercules  had  failed 
to  take  this  fortress.  Alexander  attempted  to  storm  it,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
losing  a  great  many  brave  soldiers.  He  lingered  near  after  he  had  deter- 
mined  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But  the  occupants  of  the  rock,  seized 
with  a  sudden  panic,  fled  from  it  at  night,  many  of  them  throwing  themselves 
from  the  declivities  and  perishing  miserably. 

Hence  he  marched  towards  Ecbolimus,  which  be  took,  and  ailer  sixteen 
days'  march  arrived  at  the  river  Indus,  where  he  found  that  Hephsestion 
had  got  all  things  ready  for  his  passage.  The  king  of  the  country,  called 
Omphis,  whose  father  died  some  time  before,  had  sent  to  Alexander,  to  ask 
leave  to  wear  the  crown.  Notwithstanding  he  had  received  this  permission, 
he  delayed  assuming  it  till  his  arrival.  He  then  went  to  meet  him  with  his 
whole  army.  The  Indian  told  him  by  an  interpreter,  "  that  he  had  come 
to  deliver  up  all  his  forces  into  his  hsmds ;  that  he  surrendered  his  person 
and  kingdom  to  a  monarch,  who,  he  was  sensible,  fought  only  with  the 
view  of  acquiring  glory,  and  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  treachery."  The 
king,  satisfied  with  the  frankness  of  the  barbarian,  gave  him  his  hand,  and 
restored  him  to  his  kingdom.  He  then  made  Alexander  a  present  of  56 
elephants,  and  a  great  number  of  other  animals  of  prodigious  size.  Alexan- 
der asking  him  which  were  most  necessary  to  him,  husbandmen  or  soldiers  ? 
he  replied,  that  as  he  was  at  war  with  two  kings,  the  latter  were  of  greater  ser- 
vice to  him.  These  two  monarchs  were  Abisares  and  Porus,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  the  most  powerful,  and  the  dominions  of  both  were  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hydaspes.  Omphis  assumed  the  diadem,  and  took  the 
name  of  Taxilus,  by  which  the  kings  of  that  country  were  usually  called. 

The  next  day,  ambassadors  from  Abisares,  waiting  upon  the  king,  sur- 
rendered up  to  him  all  the  dominions  of  their  sovereign ;  and  after  a  promise 
of  fidelity  on  both  sides,  returned  back. 

Alexander  expecting  that  Porus  would  submit  to  him,  sent  a  message  to 
that  prince,  requiring  him  to  pay  tribute,  and  meet  him  upon  the  frontiers 
of  his  dominions.  Porus  answered,  that  he  would  meet  him,  but  it  should 
bo  sword  in  hand.  At  the  same  time,  80  elephants  were  sent  to  Alexander. 
He  gave  the  superintendence  of  his  elephants  to  Taxilus,  and  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  Porus  was  encamped  on  the  other  side;  and 
had  posted  at  the  head  of  his  army  85  elephants  of  a  prodigious  size,  and 
behind  them  3000  chariots,  supported  by  80,000  foot ;  he  had  not  above 
7,000  horse.  This  prince  was  mounted  on  an  elephant  much  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  he  himself  exceeded  the  usual  stature  of  men  ;  so  that  clothed 
in  his  armor  glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  he  appeared  terrible.  He  was 
wise,  prudent,  and  brave. 

The  Macedonians  waited  for  several  days  on  the  banks,  but  dared  not  to 
cross  in  face  of  such  a  foe.  At  length  Alexander,  leaving  Craterus  in 
command,  withdrew  at  night  to  another  part  of  the  stream,  and  carried  over 
in  boats,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm,  a  choice  body  of  troops,  numbering 
6,000  foot  and  5,000  horse.  Heading  the  latter,  and  ordering  the  foot  to 
follow  as  fast  as  practicable,  ho  hastened  to  the  camp  of  Porus.  He  was 
met  by  the  son  of  Porus  with  2,000  horse,  and  120  chariots,  each  carryin/r 
six  men.  With  a  furious  charge  the  Macedonians  fell  upon  them,  killed 
the  prince  and  400  of  the  horse,  and  took  all  the  chariots.  Porus  tlien 
mai'ched  against  them  with  30,000  loot,  4,000  horse,  3,000  chariots,  and 
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200  elephants,  leaving  the  rest  to  guard  the  camp  and  oppose  Cratenis. 
Alexander  waited  till  his  foot  had  arrived  and  rested,  and  then  charged  the 
enemy.  The  battle  was  violent  and  sanguinary,  but  resulted  in  a  victory 
to  the  Macedonians.  Craterus  seeing  the  enemy  defeated,  crossed  the  river 
with  fresh  troops,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The  Indians  lost  20,000  foot 
and  3,000  horse,  witli  many  war  chariots  and  elephants,  and  two  sons  of 
Porus,  and  Spitacus,  governor  of  the  province,  who  were  killed,  with  all*  the 
colonels  of  both  horse  and  foot,  and  those  who  guided  the  chariots  and  ele- 
phants. The  loss  of  Alexander  was  little  over  300  men.  Porus  fought 
with  distinguished  bravery,  until  there  was  no .  hope  of  success,  and 
then  retired  upon  his  elephant.  Alexander  sent  Taxilus  with  an  offer 
to  save  his  life.  The  enraged  prince  would  have  transfixed  him  with 
a  javelin,  had  he  not  hastily  retreated.  Other  officers  were  then  sent,  and 
among  them  Meroe,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  with  great  difficulty 
persuaded  him  to  come  to  Alexander.  The  latter,  who  had  been  told  of  his 
coming,  advanced  forward  in  order  to  receive  him  with  some  of  his  train. 
Being  come  pretty  near,  Alexander  stopped  to  take  a  view  of  his  stature 
and  noble  mien,  he  being  above  five  cubits  in  height.  Porus  did  not  seem 
dejected  at  his  misfortune,  but  came  up  with  a  resolute  countenance. 
Alexander  spoke  first,  and  with  a  gracious  air,  asked  him  how  he  desired  to 
be  treated  ?  "  Like  a  king,"  replied  Porus.  "  But,"  continued  Alexander, 
"  do  you  ask  nothing  more  ?"  "  No,"  replied  Porus ;  "  all  things  are  in- 
cluded in  that  single  word."  Alexander,  struck  with  this  greatness  of  soul, 
not  only  restored  him  his  kingdom,  but  annexed  other  provinces  to  it,  and 
treated  him  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  honor,  esteem,  and  friendship. 
Porus  was  faithful  to  him  till  his  death. 

Alexander  built  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  had  been  fought, 
which  he  called  NicsDa,  and  another  where  he  crossed,  named  Bucephedia, 
in  honor  of  his  horse  who  died  there  of  old  age. 

SECTION    XVI. — ALEXANDER     ADVANCES     INTO     INDIA. — HE     IS    EXPOSED    TO 

GREAT   DANGER   AT   THE    SIEGE   OF    OXYDRACiE. 

Alexander  advanced  into  India,  where  he  subdued  a  great  many  nations 
and  cities.  He  passed  the  Acesines,  and  afterwards  the  Hydraotes,  two 
considerable  rivers.  Advice  was  then  brought  him,  that  a  great  number 
of  free  Indians  had  made  a  confederacy  to  defend  tijeir  liberties ;  and 
among  the  rest,  the  Caytheans,  who  were  the  most  valiant  and  skilful  in  the 
art  of  war  ;  and  that  they  were  encamped  near  a  strong  city,  called  San- 
[A.  M.  3678.]  gala.  Alexander  set  out  against  these  Indians,  defeated 
them   in  a  pitched  battle,  took  the  city,  and  razed  it  to  the  very  foundation. 

In  India  he  met  with  those  philosophers,  called  Brachmans.  These 
brachmans,  says  Arrian,  are  in  great  veneration  in  their  country.  They 
do  not  pay  any  tribute  to  the  prince,  but  assist  him  with  their  counsel,  and 
perform  the  same  offices  as  the  magi  do  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  They 
assist  at  the  public  sacrifices ;  and  if  a  person  desires  to  sacrifice  in  private, 
one  of  these  must  be  present.  They  apply  themselves  particularly  to 
consulting  the  stars ;  none  but  themselves  pretend  to  divination  ;  and  they 
foretell,  chiefly,  the  change  of  weather  and  of  the  seasons.  If  a  brachmaa 
has  failed  thrice  in  his  predictions,  he  is  silenced  for  ever. 

Their  sentiments,  according  to  Strabo,  are  not  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Greeks.     They  believe  that  the  world  bad  a  beginning ;  that  it  will 
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end ;  that  its  fonn  is  circular ;  that  it  was  created  by  Grod,  who  presides 
over,  and  fills  it  with  his  majesty ;  and  that  water  is  the  principle  of  all 
things.  With  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  in  hell,  they  follow  the  doctrine  of  Plato ;  intermixing  it, 
like  that  philosopher,  with  some  fictions,  to  describe  those  punishments. 

Several  among  them  go  always  naked,  whence  the  Greeks  gave  them  the 
name  of  gymnosophists.  Many  incredible  particulars  are  related  concern- 
ing the  austerity  of  their  lives  and  their  exceeding  patience.  Their  only 
food  is  roots  and  water.  As  they  believe  that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate 
into  those  of  beasts,  they  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  animals.  It  is  thought 
that  Pythagoras  borrowed  the  metempsychosis  from  them.  They  continue 
whole  days  standing  with  their  faces  towards  the  sun,  and  that  in  the  season 
when  this  luminary  darts  its  rays  with  the  greatest  violence.  Persuaded 
that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  to  wait  calmly  for  death,  when  he 
finds  himself  oppressed  by  age  or  sickness,  they  hold  it  glorious  to  anticipate 
their  last  hour,  and  burn  themselves  alive ;  and,  indeed,  they  pay  no  honors 
to  those  who  die  merely  of  old  age ;  and  imagine  they  would  pollute  their 
funeral  pile,  should  they  go  on  it  otherwise  than  full  of  life  and  vigor. 
Other  brachmans,  more  judicious  than  the  former,  live  in  cities,  and  asso* 
ciate  with  mankind :  and  so  far  from  considering  self-murder  as  a  virtuous 
action,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  weakness  in  man,  not  to  wait  patiently  the 
stroke  of  death,  and  as  a  crime  to  dare  to  anticipate  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Alexander  being  determined  to  continue  the  war  as  long  as  he  should 
meet  with  new  nations,  was  meditating  about  passing  the  Hyphasis.  He 
was  told  that  after  passing  that  river,  he  must  travel  eleven  days  through 
deserts,  and  that  then  he  would  arrive  at  the  Ganges,  the  greatest  river 
in  all  India.  That  farther  in  the  country  lived  the  Gangaridae  and  the 
Prasii,  whose  king  was  preparing  to  oppose  his  entering  his  dominions,  at 
the  head  of  20,000  horse,  and  200,000  foot,  reinforced  by  2,000  chariots ; 
and,  which  struck  the  greatest  terror,  with  3,000  elephants.  A  repoit  of 
this  being  spread  through  the  army,  struck  all  the  soldiers  with  consternation, 
and  raised  a  general  murmur.  The  Macedonians,  who,  having  grown  gray 
in  the  field,  were  incessantly  directing  their  eyes  and  wishes  towards  their 
dear  native  country,  made  loud  complaints  that  Alexander  should  every 
day  heap  war  upon  war,  and  danger  on  danger.  Some  bewailed  their 
calamities  in  such  terms  as  raised  compassion  ;  others  insolently  cried  aloud, 
that  they  would  march  no  farther. 

Alexander  alarmed,  summoned  an  assembly,  and  made  a  lively  and  pa^ 
thetic  address  to  the  soldiers.  But  it  did  not  produce  the  ordinary  effect. 
Profound  silence  followed  ;  all  waited  for  the  officers  to  plead  the  cause  of 
tlie  army.  But  the  example  of  Clitus,  and  that  of  Callisthenes,  prevented 
them.  Then  such  a  murmur  arose  on  every  side,  that  Coenus  stepped  for- 
ward to  speak  to  the  king  in  behalf  of  their  return. 

Ccenus  had  no  sooner  spoken,  but  there  were  heard  on  all  sides,  cries 
and  confused  voices,  intermixed  with  tears,  calling  upon  the  king  as  their 
lord  and  their  father.  Afterwards  all  the  rest  of  the  officers,  especially 
those  whose  age  gave  them  a  greater  authority,  made  the  same  humble 
request ;  but  still  the  king  would  not  comply  with  it.  He  shut  himself  up 
'  two  days  in  his  tent,  without  once  speaking  even  to  his  most  familiar  friends, 
in  order  to  see  whether  some  change  might  not  be  wrought  in  the  army. 
But  finding  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  the  resolution  of  the  sol. 
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diers,  he  commanded  them  to  prepare  for  their  return.  Tliis  news  filled 
the  whole  army  with  inexpressible  joy :  the  whole  camp  echoed  with 
praises  and  blessings  of  Alexander,  for  having  suffered  himself,  who  was 
invincible  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  be  overcome  by  his  own  army. 

[A.  M.  3678.]  Alexander  had  not  spent  above  three  or  four  months  in 
oonquvrinff  all  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hyphasis,  called  to 
this  day  The  Penjahy  which  is,  the  Jive  waters,  from  the  five  rivers  which 
water  it.  Before  his  setting  out,  he  raised  twelve  altars,  to  serve  as  so 
many  irophies  and  thanksgivings  for  the  victory  he  had  obtained. 

He  afterwards  crossed  the  Ilvdraotes,  and  left  Porus  all  the  lands  he  had 
conquored,  as  far  as  Hyphasis.  He  also  reconciled  this  monarch  with 
Taxilus,  and  settled  an  alliance  between  them,  equally  advantageous  to 
both.  Thence  he  went  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Acesines ;  but 
great  rains  having  made  this  river  overflow  its  banks,  he  was  obliged  to 
remove  his  camp  higher  up.  Here  a  fit  of  sickness  carried  off  Coenus, 
whose  loss  was  bewailed  by  the  king  and  the  whole  army. 

Alexander  now  prepared  for  his  return.     His  fleet  consisted  of  800  ves- 
sels.    Every  thing  being  ready,  the  whole  army  embarked,  about  the  end 
of  October.     The  fifth  day,  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Hydaspes 
and  Acesines.     Here  the  ships  were  very  much  shattered,  because  these 
rivers  unite  with  such  rapidity,  that  as  great  storms  arise  as  in  the  open 
sea.     At  last,  they  came  into  the  country  of  the  Oxydracse  and  the  Malli, 
the  most  valiant  people  in  those  parts.    These  were  at  war  with  each  other ; 
but,  having  united  for  their  mutual  safety,  they  had  drawn  together  10,000 
horse,  and  80,000  foot,  all  vigorous  young  men,  with  900  chariots.     Alex- 
ander defeated  them  in  several  engagements,  and  marched  against  the  city 
of  the  OxydracsB,  whilher  the  greatest  part  were  retired.     He  immediately 
caused  the  scaling-ladders  to  be  set  up,  and  mounted  the  first,  covered  with 
his  shield,  and  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  followed  only  by  Peucestes  and 
Limneus.     The  soldiers  mounted  swiftly  to  succor  him ;  but  the  ladders 
breaking,  the  king  was  left  alone.     Alexander,  seeing  himself  the  sole  ob- 
ject against  which  all  the  darts  were  levelled,  both  from  the  towers  and 
rampart,  leaped  into  the  city,  which  was  crowded  with  the  enemy.     Hap- 
pily for  him,  he  fell  upon  his  feet;  and  finding  himself  standing,  he,  sword 
in  hand,  repulsed  such  as  were  nearest,  and  even  killed  the  general  of  the 
enemy,  who  advanced  to  run  him  through.     Not  far  from  there,  stood  a 
large  tree,  against  the  trunk  of  which  he  leaned,  his  shield  receiving  tho 
darts  that  were  shot  at  him ;  for  no  one  dared  to  approach  him,  so  great 
was  the  dread  which  his  boldness,  and  the  fire  that  shot  from  his  eyes,  had 
struck  into  the  enemy.     At  last,  an  Indian  shot  an  arrow  three  feet  long, 
which,  piercing  his  coat  of  mail,  entered  into  his  body,  a  little  above  the 
right  side.     So  great  a  quantity  of  blood  issued  from  the  wound,  that  he 
dropped  his  arms,  and  lay  as  dead.     The  Indian  who  had  wounded  him, 
ran,  in  the  greatest  joy,  to  strip  him.     Alexander,  however,  plunged  his 
dagger  into  his  side.     Peucestes,  Leonatus,  and  Timseus,  who  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  wall,  with  some  soldiers,  came  up  at  that  instant,  and  formed 
a  \vall  around  his  body.     Some  of  the  soldiers  having  broken  the  bars  of  a 
little  gate  between  two  towers,  let  in  the  Macedonians.     The  town  wos 
taken,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword. 

Alexander  was  carried  to  his  tent,  and  the  arrow-head,  which  was  barbed, 
was  cut  from  the  wound.     His  danger  was  so  great  that  the  army,  for  a 
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whole  day  and  night,  continued  in  arms  around  his  tent,  and  would  not 
leave  until  it  was  known  that  he  was  better.  At  the  end  of  seven  days,  he 
caused  two  vessels  to  be  joined  together,  and  his  tent  pitched  in  the  midst, 
to  show  himself  to  all,  and  dissipate  the  hopes  of  the  barbarians,  among 
whom  the  report  of  his  death  was  daily  increasing.  When  a  little  better, 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  which  diffused  universal  joy  through  the  army. 
At  this  period,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Malli,  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Oxydracee,  to  the  number  of  160,  who  brought  him  presents,  and  paid  him 
homage,  and  expressed  themselves  ready  to  receive  any  governor  appointed 
by  him.  He  demanded  1,000  of  the  chief  persons  of  their  nation.  They 
selected  the  handsomest,  and  gave  him  besides  500  chariots.  He  was 
80  much  pleased  that  he  returned  the  hostages,  and  appointed  Philip  their 
governor. 

Alexander  aflerwards  went  upon  the  river,  and  his  army  marched  ailer 
him  upon  the  banks.  He  then  came  among  the  Sabracse,  a  powerful  na- 
tion. These  had  levied  60,000  foot,  6,000  horse,  and  500  chariots ;  but 
the  arrival  of  Alexander  spread  terror  through  the  whole  country,  and  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  make  their  submission.  Having  built  another  city, 
which  he  also  called  Alexandria,  he  arrived  in  the  territories  of  Musicanus, 
a  very  rich  prince,  and  aflerwards  in  those  of  the  king  of  Samos.  At  the 
siege  of  one  of  this  king's  towns,  Ptolemy  was  dangerously  wounded  ;  for 
the  Indians  had  poisoned  their  arrows,  so  that  the  wounds  they  made  were 
generally  mortal.  Alexander,  who  had  the  highest  esteem  for  Ptolemy, 
was  much  afflicted,  and  caused  him  to  be  brought  in  his  bed  near  him,  that 
he  himself  might  have  an  eye  to  his  cure.  He  was  his  near  relation,  and, 
--•according  to  some  writers,  a  natural  son  of  Philip.  Ptolemy  was  one  of 
the  bravest  men  in  the  army,  was  highly  esteemed  in  war,  and  had  greater 
talents  for  peace.  He  was  averse  to  luxury,  generous,  easy  of  acCipsH,  and 
did  not  imitate  the  pomp  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  noblemen  had  assumed. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  were  more  esteemed  by  his  sovereign  or  his 
country.  His  wound  was  healed  in  a  few  days,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the 
army. 

The  king  arrived  at  Pata1a<.  about  the  end  of  July ;  so  that  the  fleet  was 
.  nine  months  at  least  from  its  setting  out  till  its  arrival  at  that  place.  There 
the  river  Indus  divides,  and  forms  an  island,  similar  to,  but  much  larger, 
than  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  ;  and  hence  the  city  above  mentioned  received 
its  name ;  Patala,  according  to  Arrian,  signifying,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  the 
same  as  Delta.  Alexander  caused  a  citadel  to  be  b'lilt  in  Patala,  as  also 
a  harbor  and  an  arsenal.  This  being  done,  he  embarked  on  the  right  arm 
of  the  river. 

Having  approached  near  to  the  sea,  a  circumstance,  unheard  of  by  the 
Macedonians,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  exposed  the  fleet  to  the  great- 
est danger;  and  this  was  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  ocean.  Forming  a 
judgment  of  this  sea  from  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  tides  ixre  imper. 
ceptible,  they  were  much  astonished  when  they  saw  it  rise,  and  overflow 
the  country  ;  and  considered  it  a  mark  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  to  punish 
their  rashness.  They  were  no  less  terrifled,  some  hours  after,  when  they 
saw  the  ebbing  of  the  sea.  The  fleet  was  very  much  shattered,  and  the 
ships  being  now  on  dry  land,  the  fields  were  covered  with  clothes,  and  with 
broken  oars  and  planks,  as  after  a  great  storm. 

At  last  Alexander,  with  great  joy,  reached  the  ocean.     Having  sacrificed 
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to  the  gods,  imagining  that  he  had  completed  his  design,  and  extended  Ids 
conquests  oo  that  side  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  he  returned  to  Patala, 
where  his  army  waited  for  him. 

SECTION  XYII. — ALEXANDER,  IN  ^ ARCHING  THROUGH  THE  DESERTS,  IS  GRIEV- 
OUSLY DISTRESSED  WITH  FAMINE. — ^HE  MARRIES  STATIRA,  DAUGHTER  OF 
DARIUS. — HIS   SORROW   FOR   THE   DEATH   OF   HEPHJESTION. 

Alexander  appointed  Nearchus  admiral  of  his  fleet,  which  he  designed 
to  sail  along  the  sea-coast,  from  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  gulfl 
He  set  sail  about  the  end  of  September ;  but,  as  it  was  too  early  for  the 
north  winds,  he  was  obliged  to  shelter  himself  from  adverse  winds  for  24 
days. 

The  king  started  long  before  him  from  Fatal  a,  and  marched  through  the 
country  of  the  Oritse,  the  capital  whereof  was  called  Ora  or  Rharobacis. 
Here  he  was  in  such  want  of  provisions  that  he  lost  a  great  number  of 
soldiers ;  and  brought  back  from  India  scarce  the  fourth  part  of  his  army, 
which  had  consisted  of  120,000  foot,  and  15,000  horse.  Sickness,  bad 
food,  and  the  excessive  heats,  had  swept  them  away  in  multitudes ;  but 
famine  made  a  still  greater  havoc  among  the  troops  in  this  barren  country. 
After  they  had  eaten  all  the  roots  that  could  be  met  with,  they  were  obliged 
to  feed  upon  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  next  upon  their  war-horses ;  and  when 
they  had  no  beasts  lefl  to  carry  their  baggage,  they  were  forced  to  bum 
those  rich  spoils,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Macedonians  had  run  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth.     The  plague  completed  the  calamity. 

Afler  marching  60  days,  Alexander  arrived  at  the  confines  of  Gedrosia, 
where  he  found  plenty ;  for  not  only  the  soil  was  very  fruitful,  but  the 
kings  and  great  men  nearest  that  country  sent  him  all  kind  of  provisions. 
He  continued  some  time  here,  in  order  to  refresh  his  army.  The  govern- 
ors  of  India  having  sent,  by  his  order,  a  great  number  of  horses,  and  all 
kinds  of  l)easts  of  burden,  from  the  several  kingdoms  subject  to  him,  he 
remounted  his  troops,  equipped  those  who  had  lost  every  thing,  and  soon 
afler  presented  all  of  them  with  arras,  as  beautiful  as  those  they  had  before. 

[A.  M.  3679.]  He  arrived  in  Carmania,  now  called  Kerman,  and  went 
through  it  in  a  kind  of  masquerade  and  Bacchanalian  festivity ;  commit- 
ting  the  most  riotous  and  extravagant  actions.  All  this  he  did  in  imitation 
of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  who,  as  we  are  told,  crossed  all  Asia,  in  this 
equipage,  after  he  had  conquered  India.  This  riotous,  dissolute  march 
lasted  seven  days,  during  which  time  the  army  was  never  sober. 

Nearchus,  still  keeping  along  the  sea-coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
came  at  last  into  the  Persian  gulf,  and  arrived  at  the  island  of  Harmusia, 
now  called  Ormus.  He  there  was  informed  that  Alexander  was  not  above 
five  days'  journey  from  him.  Having  lefl  the  fleet  in  a  secure  place,  he 
went  to  meet  Alexander,  accompanied  only  by  four  persons.  The  king 
was  very  anxious  about  his  fleet.  When  news  was  brought  him  that 
Nearchus  was  arrived  almost  alone,  he  imagined  that  it  had  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  that  Nearchus  had  escaped  from  the  general  misfortune. 
His  arrival  confirmed  him,  when  he  beheld  a  company  of  pale,  lean  crea- 
tures, whose  countenances  were  so  much  changed  that  it  was  scarce  possi- 
ble to  know  them.  Taking  Nearchus  aside,  he  told  him  that  he  was  over- 
joyed at  his  return,  but  at  the  same  time  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of 
his  fleet    "  Your  fleet,  royal  sir/'  cried  he,  ''thanks  to  the  gods,  Is  not 
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lost ;"  upon  which  he  related  the  condition  in  which  he  had  lefl  it.  Alex- 
ander could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  confessed  that  this  news  gave  him 
freater  pleasure  than  the  conquest  of  all  Asia.  He  heard,  with  uncommon 
elight,  the  account  Nearchus  gave  of  his  voyage,  and  the  discoveries  he 
had  made,  and  bid  him  return,  and  go  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Babylon, 
pursuant  to  the  first  orders  formerly  given. 

In  Carmania,  many  complaints  were  made  to  Alexander,  concerning 
governors  and  other  officers,  who  had  grievously  oppressed  the  people 
during  his  absence ;  for,  fully  persuaded  that  he  would  never  return,  they 
had  exercised  every  species  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Alexander  put  to 
death  as  many  as  were  found  guilty  of  maladministration,  and  with  them 
600  soldiers,  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  their  crimes.  He  ever  aj\er- 
wards  treated  with  the  same  severity  all  such  of  his  officers  as  were  con- 
victed of  the  like  guilt,  so  that  his  government  was  beloved  by  all  the  con- 
quered nations. 

Continuing  his  march,  he  came  to  Pasagarda,  in  Persia.  Orsines  was 
governor  of  this  country,  and  had  rendered  Alexander  signal  service.  But 
he  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  Bagoas,  by  remarking  that  he  honored 
the  king's  friends,  but  not  an  infamous  eunuch.  The  latter  formed  a  plot 
for  his  destruction.  Alexander  having  caused  the  monument  of  Cyrus  to 
be  opened,  expecting  to  see  it  filled  with  treasures,  found  nothing  but  a 
shield,  two  Scythian  bows,  and  a  scimitar.  Bagoas,  who  had  constantly, 
both  in  person,  and  through  his  confidants,  prejudiced  Alexander's  mind 
against  Orsines,  seized  this  occasion  to  insinuate  that  the  latter  had  robbed 
the  treasures  of  the  monument.  Some  of  the  creatures  of  Bagoas  added 
other  charges  against  the  nobleman,  and  the  king  put  him  to  death  without 
any  opportunity  of  defending  himself. 

At  this  time,  Calames,  a  Brachmin  philosoper,  who  had  followed  Alexan- 
der from  India,  having  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  determined  to  put  himself  to  death. 
At  his  request,  a  funeral  pile  was  raised,  and  after  some  Indian  ceremonies, 
he  mounted  it,  and  was  burned  without  a  motion  of  the  body.  In  compli- 
ance  with  a  wish  expressed  by  him  before  his  death,  Alexander  and  his 
friends  caroused  that  night  to  such  excess  that  41  persons  died  in  con- 
sequence. 

He  passed  through  Persepolis,  and  reached  Susa,  near  which  Nearchus 
met  him  at  a  bridge  that  crossed  the  Pasi-Tigris.  Tims  the  naval  and  land 
forces  were  once  more  united. 

At  Susa,  the  king  married  Statira,  the  eldest  da'ighter  of  Darius,  and 
gave  the  youngest  to  his  friend  Hephsestion.  He  also  persuaded  80  of  his 
noblemen  to  marry  Persian  ladies  of  distinguished  families.  He  bestowed 
large  presents  upon  all  his  officers  and  soldiers  who  married  among  the 
Persians,  and  paid  all  the  debts  of  every  one  in  his  army. 

Thirty  thousand  of  the  strongest  and  best  shaped  Persians  now  arrived  at 
Susa,  who  had  been  selected  to  take  the  places  of  those  worn  out  in  service. 
They  ha^  been  trained  for  service  in  the  cities  founded  or  governed  by 
Alexander.  He  was  well  pleased  in  reviewing  them,  and  acted  so  bounti- 
fully towards  them  as  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Macedonians. 

Harpalus,  whom  he  had  made  governor  of  Babylon,  having  squandered 
part  of  the  wealth  entrusted  to  him,  and  now  hearing  that  his  sovereign 
was  returning  and  calling  all  his  officers  to  a  strict  account,  collected 
together  500  talent^  and  ned  by  sea  to  Attica.    Here  he  bribed  many  of 
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the  orators,  and  attempted  the  same  towards  Phocion.  But  the  latter,  who 
had  constantly  refused  presents,  both  from  Philip  and  Alexander,  was 
equally  inflexible  towards  the  messengers  of  Harpalus.  Demosthenes  was 
suspected  of  not  being  equally  incorrupt.  It  is  said  that  he  at  first  refused 
all  offers,  and  advised  the  Athenians  to  drive  him  out  of  the  city,  but  after- 
wards, tempted  by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  a  cup  that  had  belonged  to 
the  king,  received  it,  and  20  talents  with  it.  The  people,  being  much  ex- 
asperated  when  they  heard  of  it,  refused  to  listen  to  his  justification. 
Harpalus  was  expelled.  Demosthenes  himself  proposed  a  decree  that  the 
senate  of  the  Areopagus  should  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  He  was 
the  first  they  tried,  and  was  convicted  and  fined  50  talents,  for  the  payment 
of  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  found  means  to  escape.  Pausa- 
nias  states  that  Harpalus  was  seized  by  Philoxenus,  the  Macedonian,  and, 
being  tortured,  revealed  the  names  of  the  Athenians  whom  he  had  bribed, 
but  did  not  mention  that  of  Demosthenes,  which,  had  he  been  guilty,  Har- 
palus  would  not  have  suppressed  before  Philoxenus,  as  that  orator  was  his 
enemy.  Alexander  designed  to  return  in  person  to  punish  Harpalus  and 
the  Athenians,  but  hearing  that  the  people  had  expelled  him,  he  relinquished 
h^s  purpose.  ^^ 

The  king,  having  saile^oown  the  Eulasus,  to  the  Persian  gulf,  coasted 
it  to  the  Tigris,  which  he  ascended  to  his  army,  that  was  encamped  under 
Hephcestion,  near  the  city  of  Opis.  Here  he  published  a  decree,  to  allow 
all  the  infirm  and  disabled  Macedonians  to  return  home.  This  exasperated 
his  countrymen,  who  supposed  that  he  was  gradually  dispensing  with 
them  to  give  the  preference  to  foreigners.  They  therefore  came  in  a  mu- 
tinous manner,  and  unanimously  demanded  their  discharge.  He  leaped 
down  from  his  tribunal,  caused  the  principal  mutineers  to  be  seized,  and 
thirteen  to  be  immediately  punished.  Reascending  the  tribunal,  he  made 
a  reproachful  speech  to  the  rest,  and  told  them  that  he  dischai^d  them  all. 
He  cashiered  his  old  guard,  and  having  appointed  a  new  one  of  Persians, 
shut  himself  in  his  tent.  This  conduct  overwhelmed  the  Macedonians  with 
affliction.  They  ran  to  his  tent,  threw  down  their  arms,  and,  with  tears 
and  groans,  begged  to  be  forgiven.  Overcome  at  last,  he  received  them 
again  into  favor. 

The  king  then  sent  back,  under  Craterus,  the  disabled  veterans,  with 
rich  presents  and  high  honors ;  and  appointing  him  to  the  government  of 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  ordered  Antipater  to  come  to  him  with 
recruits. 

At  Ecbatana,  Alexander  again  indulged,  with  his  whole  court,  in  the 
A.  M.  8680.]  most  immoderate  excesses,  in  one  of  which  llepha^on 
ost  his  life.  He  was  Alexander's  sincerest  friend,  and  his  death,  while  it 
afflicted  the  whole  army,  threw  the  king  into  the  profoundest  grief.  To 
dissipate  this,  he  marched  against  the  Cosssei,  a  warlike  nation  in  Media, 
whom  the  Persians  could  never  subdue.  He  reduced  them  in  40  days, 
and  marched  to  Babylon. 

SECTION   XVIII. ALEXANDER   ENTERS   BABYLON. — ^HIS   DEATH. ^HIS   CORPSE 

CONVEYED   TO   THE   TEMPLE   OF  JITPITER   AMMON. 

When  Alexander  arrived  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  Babylon,  the 
magi  sent  a  deputation  to  warn  him  not  to  enter,  as  it  would  be,  according 
to  their  astrology,  with  peril  of  his  life.     He  was  filled  with  di*ead,  but 
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the  Greek  philosophers  demonstrated  the  folly  of  astrology,  and  he  led  his 
whole  army  into  the  city.  His  entry  was  magnificent,  and  his  reception 
of  the  numerous  foreign  ambassadors  who  waited  upon  him,  was  grand 
and  imposing.  In  private,  he  showed  great  friendship  to  the  deputies  of 
Greece,  who  came  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  victories,  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  cities,  to  be  read  at  the  Olympic  games,  ordering  them  to  restore 
all  exiles  except  such  as  were  guilty  of  capital  crimes.  The  Athenians 
and  iEtolians  did  not  obey.  He  then  celebrated  the  funeral  of  Hephaestion 
with  more  than  royal  splendor.  He  also  erected,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Stasicrates,  a  monument  to  his  friend,  exceeding  in  beauty  and 
magnificence  any  thing  of  the  kind.  It  was  a  furk)ng  square,  and  above 
195  feet  high.  The  cost  of  the  funeral  and  the  monument  was  12,000 
talents.  He  also  had  his  deceased  friend  deified,  and  altars  erected,  and 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  new  god.  Having  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the  city, 
he  employed  himself  with  projects  of  conquering  Arabia,  Carthage,  and 
the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  undertook  to  restore  fiabylon 
to  its  former  splendor.  The  city  and  surrounding  country  having  suffered 
much  from  the  breaking  of  ,a  dyke  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  the 
canal  called  Pallacopa,  he  sailed  thither  to  examine,  and  have  the  breach 
repaired.  This  work,  and  the  repair  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  both  of  which 
he  had  commenced,  were  interrupted  by  his  death. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  time  which  Alexander  spent  in  Babylon  was 
occupied  with  revelling  and  debauchery.  These  were  frequently  interrupted 
by  gloomy  reflections  and  debasing  terrors,  and  his  palace  was  filled  with 
sacrifices,  expiations,  and  puriflbations,  upon  every  insignificant  occasion 
which  he  construed  into  an  unlucky  omen.  At  his  banquets,  he  drank  to 
great  excess.  Having  spent  a  whole  night  in  carousing,  a  second  was  pro- 
posed. He  met  accordingly,  and  there  were  twenty  guests  at  table.  He 
drank  to  the  health  of  every  person  in  company,  and  then  pledged  them 
severally.  After  this,  calling  for  the  cup  of  Hercules,  which  contained 
six  bottles,  it  was  filled,  when  he  poured  it  all  down,  drinking  to  a  Macedo- 
nian of  the  company,  named  Proteas,  and  afterwards  pledged  him  again  in 
the  same  bumper.  Ho  had  no  sooner  swallowed  it  than  he  fell  on  the  fl(X)r. 
In  this  condition  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  carried,  half  dead, 
to  his  palace.  The  fever  continued,  though  with  some  favorable  intervals, 
in  which  he  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
marching  of  his  land  forces,  being  persuaded  he  should  recover.  But  at 
last,  finding  himself  past  hope,  and  his  voice  beginning  to  fail,  he  drew  his 
ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Perdiccas,  with  orders  to  convey  his 
corpse  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

Notwithstanding  his  weakness,  he  struggled  with  death,  and  raising  him- 
self upon  his  elbow,  presented  his  soldiers,  to  whom  he  could  not  refuse 
this  last  testimony,  his  dying  hand  to  kiss.  After  this,  his  courtiers  asking 
to  whom  he  left  the  empire,  he  answered,  "  To  the  most  worthy ;"  adding 
that  he  foresaw  that  the  decision  of  this  would  give  occasion  to  strange 
funeral  games  after  his  decease.  And  Perdiccas,  inquiring  at  what  time 
they  should  pay  him  divine  honors,  he  replied,  "  When  you  are  happy." 
These  were  his  last  words ;  and  soon  afler  he  expired.     He  was  thirty-two 

SA.  M.  3681.]     years  and  eight  months  old,  and  had  reigned  twelve.     He 
ied  in  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  first  year  of  the  114th  Olympiad. 
The  mourning  fur  iiis  death  was  universal.     The  vanquished  Persian^ 
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seemed  to  grieve  no  less  than  the  victorfous  Macedonians.     Sysigambia 
was  even  more  afflicted  by  it,  than  by  the  overthrow  and  death  of  her 
Darius.     From  extreme  grief,  she  starved  herself  to  death. 

After  many  contentions  among  the  leaders  of  the  Macedonians,  it 
agreed  that  Aridseus,  the  illegitimate  brother  of  Alexander,  should  be  de- 
clared king,  and  that  Roxana's  son,  if  she  should  have  one,  should  share 
the  government,  and  that  Perdiccas  should  act  as  guardian.  The  body  of 
the  deceased  king  was  embalmed,  and  Aridaeus,  a  different  person  from  the 
new  king,  was  appointed  to  convey  it  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
Two  years  were  spent  in  preparation  for  the  funeral. 

The  formidable  empire  Alexander  had  acquired  subsisted  no  longer  than 
his  life.  At  83  years  of  age,  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  designs  that  ever 
man  formed,  flushed  with  the  surest  hopes  of  success,  he  died,  before  he 
had  leisure  to  settle  his  aflfairs  on  a  solid  foundation  ;  leaving  behind  him  a 
weak  brother,  and  children  very  young,  all  incapable  of  supporting  such 
power. 

But  the  circumstance  which  proved  most  fatal  to  his  empire  was  his 
having  taught  the  generals  who  survived  him  to  breathe  nothing  but  ambi- 
tion.  He  foresaw  the  prodigious  lengths  they  would  go  after  his  death. 
To  curb  their  ambition,  and  for  fear  of  mistaking  in  his  conjectures,  he  did 
not  dare  to  name  his  successor,  or  the  guardian  of  his  children. 

Macedon,  the  kingdom  he  inherited,  which  his  ancestors  had  governed 
during  so  many  ages,  was,  as  he  had  foreseen,  invaded  on  all  sides,  as  a 
succession  that  was  become  vacant ;  and  after  being  long  exposed,  was  at 
last  possessed  by  another  family.  Thus  this  great  conqueror,  the  mosX  re- 
nowned the  world  ever  saw,  was  the  last  king  of  his  family.  Had  he  lived 
peaceably  in  Macedon,  the  vast  bounds  of  his  empire  would  not  have  proved 
a  temptation  to  his  generals,  and  he  would  have  left  to  his  children  the 
kingdom  he  inherited.  But  rising  to  too  exalted  a  height  of  power,  he 
insured  the  destruction  of  his  prosperity. 
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•    I 

PLAN. 

i  Book  containi  the  wan  between  the  generali  of  Alexander,  from  the  death  of  that  prince  to 
e  battle  of  Ipsui  in  Phrygia.    These  erents  inclade  the  space  of  38  jears,  which  coincide  wltii 

,T  I  ^  le  first  98  Tears  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagiu,  from  the  year  of  the  world  8661  toUie 

'        ear  3704. 

-    c: 

^  CTION    I. — TROUBLES    WHICH    FOLLOWED    THE    DEATH    OF    ALEXANDER. 

.      AKID£US    IS    DECLARED    KING. — PERDICCAS   APPOINTED    HIS    GUARDIAN.— 
PARTITION   OF   THE   PROVINCES. 

I     Alexander  had  a  son  by  Barsina,  whom  he  named  Hercules,  and  a 

atural  brother  called  Aridaeus.     The  cavalry  were  desirous  that  Aridfieua 

tiould  succeed  Alexander.     This  prince  had  discovered  but  little  strength 

rff  mind  from  the  time  he  had  been  afflicted  in  his  infancy  with  a  violent* 

J  ndisposition,  occasioned,  as  was  pretended,  by  some  particular  drink  givert 

iim;  by  Olympias,  which  had  disordered  his  understanding.   This  ambitSou^ 

princess  being  apprehensive  that  Aridaeus  would  be  an  obstacle  to  thi 

^.  ^efctness  of  her  son,  Alexander,  had  recourse  to  the  criminal  precautiozi 

mentioped.   The  infantry  had  declared  against  this  prince,  and  were  headed 

:  *  ,by  Ptolemy,  and  other  chiefs  of  great  reputation,  who  began  to  think  of  their 

'own  particular  establishment.     For,  a  sudden  revolution  was  working  i^ 

I  the  minds  of  these  officers,  and  caused  them  to  contemn  the  rank  of  private 

I  .*  persons,  with  a  view  to  aspirin^:  to  sovereign  power. 

I         After  a  variety  of  agitations  had  intervened,  the  principal  officers  assem- 

.'  '  bled  al  a  conference,  where  it  was  unanimously  concluded,  that  Aridaeus 

should  be  king,  or  rather,  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  shadow  of  royalty . 

The  infirmity  of  mind,  which  ought  to  have  excluded  him  from  the 

throne,  united  all  suffrages  in  his  favor.     It  favored  the  hopes  of  all  the 

chiefs,  and  covered  their  designs.     It  was  also  agreed  in  this  assembly, 

that  if  Roxana  should  have  a  son,  he  should  be  associated  with  Aridaeus  in 

the  thuone.     Perdiccas  had  the  person  of  the  prince  consigned  to  his  care 

as  'guardian,  and  was  constituted  regent. 

The  same  assembly  annulled  some  of  the  regulations  of  Alexander.  He 
had  given  orders  for  six  temples  to  be  erected  in  particular  cities  which  He 
had  named,  and  had  fixed  the  expenses  of  each*  of  these  structures^  at  500 
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talents.  He  had  likewise  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  raised  over  the  tomb  of 
his  father  Philip,  which  waste  be  finished  with  a  grandeur  and  magnificence 
equal  to  that  in  Egypt,  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
He  had  likewise  planned  other  expenses  of  the  like  kind,  which  were  pru- 
dently revoked  by  the  assembly. 

Within  a  short  time  afler  these  proceedings,  Roxana  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  who  was  named  Alexander,  and  acknowledged  king,  jointly  with  Ari- 
daeus.  But  neither  of  these  princes  possessed  anything  more  than  the  name 
of  royalty,  as  all  authority  was  entirely  lodged  in  the  great  generals,  ^ho 
[A.  M.  3681.]  had  divided  the  provinces  among  themselves. 

In  Europe,  Thrace  and  the  adjacent  regions  were  consigned  to  Lysima- 
chus ;  and  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  were  ^Hotted  to  Antipater  and 
Craterus. 

In  Africa,  Egypt,  and  the  other  conquests  of  Alexander, in  Libya,  and 
Cyrenaica,  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  with  that  part  of 
Arabia  which  borders  on  Egypt.  The  month  of  Thoth,  in  the  autumn,  is 
the  epoch  from  whence  the  years  of  the  empire  of  the  Lagides  in  Egypt 
begin  to  be  computed ;  though  Ptolemy  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  successors  of  Alexander,  till  about  seventeen 
years  after  this  event. 

In  lesser  Asia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the  greater  Phrygia,  were  given 
to  Antigonus ;  Caria  to  Cfiissander ;  Lydia  to  Menander  ;  the  lesser  Phrygia 
to  Leonates;  Armenia  to  Neoptolemus;  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to 
Eumenes.  These  two  provinces  had  never  been  subjected  by  the  Mace- 
donians, and  Ariarthes  king  of  Cappadocia  continued  to  govern  them  as 
formerly. 

Syria  and  Phcenicia  fell  to  Laomedon ;  one  of  the  two  Medias  to  Atro- 
pates,  and  the  other  to  Perdiccas.  Persia  was  assigned  to  Peucestes; 
babylonia  to  Archon  ;  Mesopotamia  to  Arcesilaus ;  Parthia  and  Hyrcania, 
to  Phrataphernes ;  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  Philip  ;  the  other  regions  were 
divided  among  generals  whoso  names  are  now  but  little  known. 

Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  allies ;  and  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  commanded  the  com- 
panies of  guards. 

Upper  Asia,  which  extends  almost  to  India,  and  even  India  also,  were 
left  in  the  possession  of  those  who  had  been  appointed  governors  of  those 
countries  by  Alexander. 

Perdiccas  and  Roxana,  shortly  after,  secretly  murdered  Statira,  the 
daughter  of  Darius  and  wife  of  Alexander,  and  her  sister  Drypstis,  the 
relict  of  Hephsestion. 

SECTION  II. — ^THE   REVOLT   OF  THE  GREEKS  IN  UPPER  ASIA. — ^THE  BXrEDITION 
OF  ANTIPATER  INTO  GREECE. THE  FLIGHT  AND  DEATH  OF  DEMOST^IENES. 

[A.  M.  3681.]  The  Greeks,  wliom  Alexander  had  established,  in  the 
form  of  colonies,  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  the  moment  they  received 
intelligence  of  Alexander's  death,  armed  20,000  foot,  all  warlike  and  ex- 
perienced soldiers,  with  3,000  horse  ;  and  having  placed  Philo  at  their  head, 
prepared  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Perdiccas  sent  Pithon  to  oppose 
them. 

The  merit  of  this  officer  was  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  he  willingly 
charged  himself  with  this  commission,  in  expectation  of  gaining  over  those 
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Gveeks,  and  of  procuring  himself  some  considerable  establishment  in  Upper 
Asia  by  their  means.  Perdiccas,  being  acquainted  with  his  design,  gave 
orders  to  the  Macedonians  to  extei  minate  the  revolters  entirely.  Pithon, 
on  his  arrival,  brought  over  by  money,  3,000  Greeks,  who  turned  their 
backs  in  the  battle,  and  secured  him  a  complete  victory.  The  vanquished 
troops  surrendered,  but  made  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  liberties 
the  condition  of  their  submitting  to  the  conqueror.  This  was  exactly 
agreeable  to  Pithon's  design,  but  he  was  no  longer  master  of  its  execution. 
The  Macedonians,  to  accomplish  the  orders  of  Perdiccas,  inhumanly 
slaughtered  all  the  Greeks.  Pithon  returned  with  his  Macedonians  to 
Perdiccas. 

This  expedition  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Grecian  war.  The  news  of 
Alexander's  death  being  brought  to  Athens,  occasioned  a  joy  that  was 
almost  universal.  The  people  made  liberty  the  subject  of  all  their  discourse : 
they  breathed  nothing  but  war,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  excessive  joy. 
Phocion  endeavored  to  calm  their  minds,  but  all  his  remonstrances  were 
ineffectual.  A  war  was  resolved  upon,  and  a  deputation  sent  to  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  to  engage  their  accession  to  the  league.  This  is  the  war 
in  which  all  the  Greeks,  except  the  Thebans,  united  to  maintain  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  under  the  conduct  of  Leosthenes ;  and  it  was  called  the 
Lamian  war,  from  the  name  of  a  city  where  Antipater  was  defeated  in  the 
first  battle. 

Demosthenes,  then  in  exile  at  Megara,  joined  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
sent  into  Peloponnesus,  and  having  seconded  their  remonstrances  by  his 
eloquence,  he  engaged  Sicyon,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  the  other  cities  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  accede  to  the  league. 

The  Athenians  immediately  passed  a  decree  to  recall  him  from  banish 
ment.  A  galley  with  three  ranks  of  oars  was  dispatched  to  him  at  iEgina; 
and,  when  he  entered  the  port,  all  the  magistrates  and  priests  advanced  out 
of  the  city,  and  all  the  citizens  crowded  to  meet  that  illustrious  exile,  and 
received  him  with  the  utmost  affection  and  joy.  Demosthenes  was  sensibly 
affected  with  the  honor  rendered  him. 

A  considerable  army  was  raised,  and  a  very  numerous  fleet  fitted  out. 
All  the  citizens  who  were  under  the  age  of  40,  and  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  were  drawn  out.  Three  of  the  ten  tribes  which  composed  the  republic 
were  left  for  the  defence  of  Attica,  the  others  marched  out  with  the  rest  of 
the  allies,  under  the  command  of  Leosthenes. 

Antipater  being  apprised  of  these  transactions,  had  sent  to  Leonatus  in 
Phrygia,  and  to  Craterus  in  Cilicia,  to  solicit  their  assistance ;  but,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  succors,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  only  13,000 
Macedonians,  and  600  horsn.  He  advanced  towards  Thessaly,  and  was 
followed  by  his  fleet,  which  cruised  along  the  sea  coast.  It  consisted  of 
110  galleys  of  three  benches  of  oars.  The  Thessalians  declared  at  first 
in  his  favor ;  but  afterwards  joined  the  Athenians,  and  supplied  them  with 
a  great  body  of  horse. 

As  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was  much  more  numerous 
than  that  of  the  Macedonians,  Antipater  was  defeated  in  the  first  battle. 
As  he  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  safe  retreat  into  Macedonia,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  Lamia,  a  small  city  in  Thessaly,  to  wait  for  succors ;  and  he 
fortified  himself  in  that  place,  which  was  soon  besieged  by  the  Athenians. 

The  assault  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery,  and  the  resistance  was 
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equally  vigorous.  Leosthenes,  after  several  attempts,  despairing  to  carry 
It  by  force,  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  He  surrounded  the  place 
with  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  and  a  very  deep  ditch,  and  by  these  means 
cut  off  all  supplies.  The  city  soon  became  sensible  of  the  growing  scarcity, 
and  the  besieged  began  to  be  seriously  disposed  to  surrender ;  when  Leos- 
thenes  in  a  sally  they  made  upon  him,  received  a  considerable  wound, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  carried  to  his  tent.  Upon  which 
the  command  of  the  army  was  consigned  to  Antiphilus,  who  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  troops. 

Leonatus,  in  the  meantime,  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mace- 
donians besieged  in  Lamia ;  and  was  commissioned,  as  well  as  Antigonus, 
by  an  agreement  made  between  the  generals,  to  establish  Eumenes  in  Cap- 
padocia  by  force  of  arms.  Leonatus  being  arrived  within  a  little  distance 
of  Lamia,  marched  directly  to  the  enemy,  with  20,000  foot,  and  2,500 
horse.  Prosperity  had  introduced  disorders  into  the  Grecian  army ;  several 
parties  of  soldiers  retired  into  their  own  country  on  various  pretexts,  which 
diminished  the  number  of  the  troops  to  22,000  foot.  The  cavalry  amounted 
to  8,500,  2,000  of  whom  were  Thessalians :  they  constituted  the  main 
strength  of  the  army,  and  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  victory  that  was 
obtained.  They  were  commanded  by  Menon:  Leonatus,  covered  with 
wounds,  lost  his  life  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Macedonian  phalanx 
greatly  dreaded  the  shock  of  the  cavalry,  and  therefore  retreated  to  emi- 
nences inaccessible  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Thessalians.  The  Greeks  having 
carried  off  their  dead,  erected  a  trophy  and  retired. 

Leosthenes  having  compelled  Antipater  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
died  a  few  days  after  of  his  wounds.  Antipater  was  dismissed,  and  soon 
after  joined  the  remains  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  kept  them  out  of  the 
way  of  the  enemy  until  he  was  joined  by  Craterus  with  troops  from  Asia. 
The  whole  army  now  amounted  to  40,000  foot,  3,000  archers,  and  6,000 
horse.  They  fought  the  army  of  the  allies,  and  defeated  it.  The  cities 
afterwards  disbanded  their  troops,  and  surrendered  their  liberties.  Anti- 
pater immediately  marched  towards  Athens.  The  citizens  inrmiediately, 
by  a  decree  of  Demades,  condemned  to  death  Demosthenes  and  others  who 
had  advised  the  war ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Macedonians,  had  fled 
from  the  city. 

Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Antipater,  with  Phocion  at  their  head.  The 
conqueror  required  an  unreserved  submission,  to  which  they  were  obliged 
to  yield.  The  following  conditions  were  imposed  upon  them :  They  should 
deliver  up  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  to  him ;  the  government  should  bo 
restored  to  its  ancient  plan,  by  which  all  employments  in  the  state  were  to 
be  conferred  upon  the  rich ;  that  they  should  receive  a  garrison  in  the  port 
of  Munychia ;  that  they  should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
also  pay  a  large  sum,  the  amount  of  which  should  be  settled. 

Menyllus,  a  man  of  probity,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  garrison. 
The  poorer  citizens,  to  the  number  of  12,000,  were  excluded  from  all  em- 
ploy  men  ts  in  the  state.  Some  of  them  retired  to  Thrace,  where  Antipater 
assigned  them  a  city  and  lands.     Demetrius  Phalereus  fled  to  Nicanor. 

The  weight  of  Antipater's  displeasure  fell  upon  Demosthenes,  Hype- 
rides, and  some  other  Athenians  who  had  been  their  adherents :  and  he 
dispatched  a  body  of  men  with  orders  to  seize  them,  and  placed  one  Ar- 
ohias  at  their  head,  who  had  formerly  played  in  tragedies.    This  man  hav- 
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ing  found  at  .£gina,  the  orator  Hyperides,  Aristonicus  of  Marathon,  and 
Hymereus  the  brother  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  all  three  taken 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Ajax ;  he  dragged  them  from  their  asylum,  and 
sent  them  to  Antipater,  who  was  then  at  Cleones,  where  he  condemned  them 
to  die. 

The  same  Archias,  having  learned  that  Demosthenes,  who  had  retired 
into  the  island  of  Calauria,  was  become  a  supplicant  in  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, he  sailed  thither  in  a  small  vessel,  and  landed  with  some  Thracian 
soldiers :  aAer  which  he  spared  no  pains  to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  ac- 
company him  to  Antipater,  assuring  him  that  he  should  receive  no  injury. 
Demosthenes  was  too  well  acquainted  with  mankind  to  rely  on  his  promises. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  he  swallowed 
poison,  which  he  always  carried  about  him,  and  which  soon  produced  its 
effect.  When  he  found  his  strength  declining,  he  advanced  a  few  steps, 
by  the  aid  of  some  domestics  who  supported  him,  and  fell  down  dead  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Athenians,  soon  afler  this  event,  erected  a  statue  of  brass  to  his 
memory,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  made  a  decree, 
that  the  eldest  branch  of  his  family  should  be  brought  up  in  the  prytaneum, 
at  the  public  expense,  from  generation  to  generation :  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  they  engraved  this  inscription,  which  was  couched  in  two  elegiao 
verses :  "  Demosthenes,  if  thy  power  had  been  equal  to  thy  wisdom,  the 
Macedonian  Mars  would  never  have  triumphed  over  Greece." 

Antipater  subsequently,  from  the  influence  of  Phocion,  recalled  several 
persons  from  banishment,  among  whom  was  probably  Demetrius,  who 
shortly  after  had  a  share  in  the  government.  Through  the  same  influence 
those  banished  had  their  sentence  modified,  so  as  to  be  permitted  to  live  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  In  other  respects  the  government  at  Athens  was  con- 
ducted with  great  justice  and  moderation.  Antipater  returned  to  Macedon, 
to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Phila  with  Craterus.  She  was  a 
princess  of  superior  mind  and  great  attractions,  and  always  used  her  influ- 
ence over  her  father  and  her  two  husbands,  (afler  the  death  of  Craterus 
she  married  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,)  to  procure  some  favor  for 
the  deserving. 

SECTION  III. — ^PROCESSION  OF  ALEXANDER'S  FUNERAL. — ^PTOLEMY,  CRATERUS, 
ANTIPATER,  AND  ANTIGONUS,   CONFEDERATE   AGAINST  THE  OTHER  GENERALS. 

[A.  M.  3683.]  Two  years  afler  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  funeral 
was  attended  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  The  corpse  was  carried 
with  the  design  to  have  it  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter- A mmon,  but 
Ptolemy  was  unwilling  to  have  it  pass  through  Egypt,  and  stopped  it  at 
Memphis,  from  which  city  he  afterwards  removed  it  to  Alexandria. 

In  the  partition  of  the  several  governments  of  Alexander's  empire,  Cap- 
padocia  and  Paphlagonia  were  allotted  to  Bumenes ;  and  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  by  the  treaty,  that  Leonatus  and  Antigonus  should  march  with  a 
great  body  of  troops  to  establish  Bumenes  in  the  government  of  those  do- 
minions, and  dispossess  king  Ariarathes  of  the  sovereignty.  But  neither 
Leonatus  nor  Antigonus  were  very  solicitous  to  execute  this  article  of  the 
treaty.  Bumenes  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  them,  set  out  with  300 
horse  and  200  of  his  domestics  well  armed ;  with  all  his  riches,  which 
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amounted  to  about  5,000  talents  of  gold ;  and  retired  to  Perdiccas,  who 
gave  him  a  favorable  reception.  He  was  conducted  to  Cappadocia  by  a 
great  army,  which  Perdiccas  thought  fit  to  command  in  person.  Ariarathes 
had  raised  30,000  foot,  and  a  great  body  of  horse ;  but  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Perdiccas,  who  destroyed  his  whole  family,  and  in- 
vested Bumenes  with  the  government  of  his  dominions. 

Perdiccas  advanced  with  his  troops  to  chastise  Isaura  and  Laranda,  cities 
of  Pisidia,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Macedonians.  The  inhabitants  of 
Laranda,  finding  themselves  in  no  condition  to  defend  it,  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  gold  and 
silver ;  set  fire  to  their  several  habitations,  and,  afler  they  had  fought  with 
the  fury  of  lions,  threw  themselves  into  the  flames.  The  soldiers,  af^er 
they  had  extinguished  the  fire,  found  a  very  great  booty,  for  the  place  was 
filled  with  riches. 

Perdicoas  marched  into  Cilicia,  where  he  passed  the  winter.  He  here 
divorced  Nicsea,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  was  desirous  of  espousing 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  She  had  been  married  to 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus;  and,  having  lost  her  husband,  was  then  in 
widowhood  at  Sardis,  in  Lydia.  Perdiccas  dispatched  Bumenes  to  make 
proposals  of  marriage  to  that  princess. 

Antigonus  passed  into  Greece  witii  the  greatest  expedition,  in  order  to 
find  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  where  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
^tolians,  and  disclosed  to  them  the  plan  of  Perdiccas,  by  a  union  with 
Cleopatra,  to  get  possession  of  the  crown.  They  immediately  came  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  iEtolians,  and  advanced  towards  the  Hellespont. 
They  also  engaged  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Egypt,  in  their  interest. 

Perdiccas  sent  Bumenes  back  to  his  provinces  to  regulate  the  state  of 
affairs  in  that  country,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  motions  of  Neop- 
tolemus,  his  next  neighbor,  who  was  governor  of  Armenia. 

This  Ncoptolemus  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his  pride  and  arrogance. 
Eumenes  endeavored  to  retain  him  in  his  duty  by  gentle  measures ;  and 
when  he  saw  that  the  troops  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  who  were  oom- 
manded  by  Neoptolemus,  were  grown  very  insolent,  he  in  a  short  time 
assembled  and  disciplined  6,000  horse  to  oppose  their  designs. 

[A.  M.  3683.]  In  the  spring,  afler  a  general  consultation  with  his 
friends,  Perdiccas,  having  added  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bumenes,  passed  towards  Egypt  to  oppose  Ptolemy.  Neoptolemus, 
having  joined  the  party  of  Antipater,  was  defeated  by  Eumenes  in  a  narrow 
pass,  and  lost  all  his  bagga^^e.  He  escaped,  with  300  horse,  to  Antipater  and 
Craterus.  Antipater  went  himself  into  Cilicia  to  assist  Ptolemy,  but  sent 
Craterus  and  Neoptolemus  with  a  large  army  to  oppose  Eumenes.  The 
latter,  by  his  uncommon  skill  and  valor,  defeated  both,  and  killed  Neopto- 
lemus  with  his  own  hand.  Craterus,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est leaders  of  the  age,  fell  in  the  conflict.  Bumenes  paid  the  highest  hon- 
ors to  his  remains,  and  sent  his  bones  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Perdiccas,  in  the  meanwhile,  passed  into  Egypt,  where,  his  soldiers  mu- 
tinying,  and  his  officers  abandoning  him,  he  was  assassinated  in  his  tent, 
with  most  of  his  intimate  friends.  Two  days  aAer,  the  news  of  the  victory 
gained  by  Eumenes,  reached  the  army. 
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SECTION   IV. — REGENCY   TRANSFERRED  TO  ANTIPATER. — POLYPERCHON    SUC- 
CEEDS HIM. 

Ptolemy  immediately  passed  to  the  army  of  Perdiccas,  and  persuaded 
them  to  decree  Eumenes,  and  50  persons  of  the  same  party,  enemies  of 
the  Macedonian  state,  and  to  authorize  Antipater  and  Antigonus  to  make 
war  against  them.  He  also  had  Pithon  and  Aridseus  (who  had  conducted 
the  funeral  of  Alexander)  appointed  guardians  of  the  two  princes,  but  they 
soon  i*esigned  the  trust,  which  was  then  transferred  to  Antipater.  The 
array  was  sent  back  to  Triparadis,  in  Syria. 

Antipater  immediately  made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces,  excluding 
all  who  had  espoused  the  interest  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes.  Seleucus 
received  the  government  of  Babylon,  and  Pithon  that  of  Media.  But  Atro- 
pates  there  set  up  an  independent  government,  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
[A.  M.  3683.]  his  tract  was  afterwards  called  Media  AtropateHa.  Jad- 
dus,  high-priest,  died  this  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Onias. 

[A.  M.  3684.]  Antigonus  attacked  Eumenes,  and  defeated  him  at  Or- 
cynium,  in  Cappadocia.  The  latter  lost  8,000  men,  through  the  treachery 
of  Apollonides,  whom  a  few  days  afterwards  he  took  and  hung.  Having 
an  opportunity  to  take  all  the  baggage  of  Antigonus,  he  sent  him  word,  and 
had  it  removed  to  a  place  of  safety.  Whether  this  act  proceeded  from 
friendship  or  policy,  is  not  known.  Afler  frequently  changing  his  place 
of  encampment,  he  dismissed  all  his  troops  but  500  men,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  castle  of  Nora,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia, 
where  he  endured  a  siege  of  twelve  months.  Here  he  displayted  the  abili- 
ties of  a  consummate  general. 

Antigonus,  having  left  a  sufficient  force  to  blockade  the  fortress,  made 
an  expedition  into  Pisidia,  against  Alcetas  and  Attains,  the  former  of  whom 
was  slain  by  treachery,  and  the  latter  taken  prisoner.  Ptolemy,  at  this 
time,  determined  to  wrest  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Judea  from  Laomedon,  and 
for  this  purpose  sent  Nicanor,  with  land  forces,  while  he  coasted  the  country 
with  a  fleet.  They  were  both  successful,  and  Nicanor  took  Laomedon 
prisoner.  The  Jews  alone  resisted  them  ;  but  Ptolemy  took  Jerusalem  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  when  none  of  the  inhabitants  would  resist  him.  At  first, 
he  treated  them  with  great  severity,  and  carried  100,000  captive  into 
Egypt ;  but  at  length,  being  pleased  with  their  faithfulness  to  their  former 
governors,  he  chose  30,000  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  and  ap- 
pointed them  to  guard  the  most  important  places  in  his  dominions. 

Antipater,  nbout  this  time,  fell  sick,  and  Cassander,  his  son,  had  charge 
of  affairs  in  Macedon.  Demades,  the  Athenian,  and  his  son,  came  to  lus 
court  to  entreat,  on  behalf  of  the  Athenians,  that  the  garrison  might  be 
removed  from  their  city.  Cassander  had  intercepted  a  letter  from  Demades 
to  Antigonus,  in  which  he  invited  him  to  make  himself  master  of  Greece 
and  Macedon,  which,  he  said,  were  held  together  by  an  old  rotten  thread, 
meaning  Antipater.  The  young  prince  had  both  father  and  son  arrested, 
and  stabbed  them  with  his  own  hand.  Antipater  dying,  lefl  the  regency 
and  the  government  of  Macedon  to  Polyperchon,  associating  Cassander 
with  him.  Cassander  immediately  plotted  against  the  new  regent,  and  en- 
gaged Ptolemy  and  Antigonus  in  his  party.  Antigonus  now  aspired  to 
supremacy,  and  having  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  80  elephants,  he  n  - 
moved  Arideeus  from  the  government  of  Lesser  Phrvgia  and  the  Hellespont, 
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and  Clitus  from  that  of  Lydia,  substituting  his  own  friends  in  their  plat 
Polyperchon,  to  strengthen  himself,  recalled  Olympias,  who,  on  her  return 
to  Macedon,  indulged  her  insatiable  desire  for  dominion  and  revenge.  To 
secure  Greece,  he  issued  a  decreo,  recalling  all  the  exiles,  and  reinstating 
the  cities  in  their  privileges.  To  ensnare  Phocion,  who  had  favored  the 
establishment  of  the  oligarchy  under  Antipater,  he  wrote  letters  to  Athens 
promising  to  restore  the  demix^racy. 

SECTION  V. — ^PHOCION's   DEATH. ^-OLYMPIAS  CAUSES   ARIDiEUS  TO  BE   SLATf. 
SHE   IS  MURDERED. — ^EUMENES  PUT   TO   DEATH. 

Cassander  had  sent  Nicanor  to  Athens,  to  succeed  Menyllus  in  the  gov- 
emment  of  Munychia,  soon  after  which  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Piraeus.  Phocion,  who  placed  too  much  confidence  in  Nicanor,  had  caa- 
tracted  a  strict  intimacy  with  him,  which  caused  the  people  to  suspect  him 
more  than  ever. 

In  this  conjuncture,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polyperohon,  arrived  with  a 
great  body  of  troops,  under  the  pretext  of  succoring  the  city  against  Nica- 
nor, but,  in  reality,  to  seize  it  for  himself.  He  there  held  a  tumultuous 
assembly,  in  which  Phocion  was  divested  of  his  command,  while  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  with  several  other  citizens,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  same 
fate,  immediately  retired.  Phocion,  accused  of  treason,  took  refuge  with 
Polyperchon,  who  sent  him  back  to  be  tried  by  the  people.  An  assembly 
was  immediately  convoked,  from  which  neither  slaves,  strangers,  nor  any 
infamous  persons  whatever,  were  excluded.  Phocion  and  the  other  prison- 
ers were  presented  to  the  people.  Most  persons  of  any  merit  in  the  assem- 
bly cast  down  their  eyes,  and,  covering  their  heads,  wept.  One  among 
them,  having  the  courage  to  propose  that  the  slaves  and  strangers  might  be 
ordered  to  withdraw,  was  immediately  opposed  by  the  populace,  who  cried 
out  that  they  ought  rather  to  stone  those  advocates  for  oligarchy.  Phocion 
frequently  attempted  to  plead  his  own  cause,  but  was  always  interrupted. 
It  was  customary  at  Athens,  for  the  person  accused  to  declare,  before  sen- 
tence passed,  what  punishment  he  ought  to  suffer.  Phocion  answered 
aloud,  that  he  condemned  himself  to  die,  but  desired  the  assembly  to  spare 
the  rest.  Upon  this,  the  suffrages  were  demanded,  and  they  w^ere  unani- 
mously sentenced  to  suffer  death.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  some  others, 
though  absent,  were  included  in  the  same  condemnation.  The  companions 
of  Phocion  were  so  affected  by  the  sorrows  of  their  friends,  who  cajne  to 
embrace  them  in  the  streets,  that  they  proceeded  on  their  way  in  a  flood  of 
tears  ;  but  Phocion  still  retained  the  same  countenance  as  he  had  when  he 
quitted  the  assembly  to  take  the  command  of  armies. 

One  of  the  populace  spit  in  his  face.  Phocion  only  turned  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  said, "  Will  npbody  hinder  this  man  from  acting  so  unworthily  ?" 
When  he  arrived  at  the  prison,  one  of  his  friends  having  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  message  to  send  to  his  son,  "  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  he ;  <^  it  is 
to  desire  that  he  would  never  remember  the  injustice  of  the  Athenians." 
W^hen  he  had  uttered  these  words,  he  took  the  hemlock,  and  died. 

Phocion  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Greece  ever  produced,  in  whose 
person  every  kind  of  merit  was  united.  He  had  been  educated  in  the 
school  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and  formed  his  manners  upon  the  most  per- 
fect plan  of  pagan  virtue,  to  which  his  conduct  was  always  conformable. 

It  >vuuld  bo  difficult  for  any  person  to  carry  disinterestedness  higher  than 
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this  extraordinary  man  ;  which  appeared  from  the  extreme  poverty  in  which 
he  died,  after  the  many  great  offices  he  had  filled.  But  Phocion  would 
have  thought  it  infamous  had  he  returned  from  his  campaigns  laden  with 
any  acquisition  but  glory.  He  was  remarkable  for  uniting  extreme  aus- 
terity and  inflexibility,  in  his  public  employments,  with  the  utmost  affability 
and  condescension  in  private  life.  His  frugality  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  vigorous  old  age  he  enjoyed.  When  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  he 
commanded  the  forces,  and  sustained  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  with  the 
vivacity  of  a  young  officer.  He  was  forty-five  times  elected  general  by  a 
people  to  whose  caprices  he  was  never  accommodating.  His  wife  one  day, 
when  an  Ionian  lady  of  considerable  rank,  who  lodged  in  her  house,  showed 
her,  with  an  air  of  ostentation,  her  ornaments  of  gold,  with  a  variety  of 
jewels  and  bracelets,  answered,  with  a  modest  tone,  "  For  my  part,  I  have 
no  ornami^nt  but  Phocion,  who  for  these  twenty  years  has  always  heen 
elected  general  of  the  Athenians." 

Cassander,  taking  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  Athens,  entered  the 
Piraeus  with  35  galleys,  which  he  had  received  from  Antigonus.  The 
Athenians  were  obliged  to  submit.  He  appointed  Demetrius  Phalereus 
governor,  who,  during  the  ten  years  which  he  continued  in  office,  by  his 
extraordinary  merits  as  a  magistrate,  gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  greatest  and  beet  men  that  Athens  ever  produced.  He  governed  the 
republic  in  peace,  constantly  treated  his  fellow-citizens  with  humanity, 
augmented  the  revenues,  and  adorned  the  city  with  noble  structures; 
diminished  luxury,  and  all  expenses  calculated  only  for  ostentation.  In- 
stead of  abolishing  the  democracy,  he  may  rather  be  said  to  have  re-estab- 
lished it.  He  acted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  people  scarce  perceived 
that  he  was  master.  He  united  in  his  person  the  politician  and  the  man 
of  letters.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  person 
capable  of  excelling,  like  him,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  art  of  government, 
and  in  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

When  Polyperchon  received  intelligence  that  Cassander  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Athens,  he  immediately  hastened  to  besiege  him  in  that  city; 
but  as  the  siege  took  much  time,  he  lefl  part  of  his  troops  before  the  place, 
and  advanced  with  the  rest  into  Peloponnesus,  to  force  the  city  of  Megalo- 
polis to  surrender.  The  inhabitants  made  a  long  defence,  which  compelled 
Polypherchon  to  employ  his  forces  on  those  quarters  to  which  he  was  called 
by  more  pressing  necessities.  He  dispatched  Clitus  to  the  Hellespont,  with 
orders  to  prevent  the  enemy's  troops  from  passing  out  of  Asia  into  Europe. 
Nicarior  set  sail,  at  the  same  time,  from  Athens,  in  order  to  attack  him,  but 
was  defeated  near  Byzantium.  Antigonus  having  advanced  in  good  season 
iiKule  himself  amends  for  this  loss,  beat  Clitus,  and  took  all  his  fleet,  except 
the  vossel  wliich  Clitus  was  aboard. 

Antigonus  was  most  embarrassed  in  his  endeavors  to  reduce  Eumenes, 
whose  great  ability  in  the  art  of  war  was  more  formidable  to  him  than  all  the 
rest,  though  he  had  besieged  him  for  twelve  months  in  the  castle  of  Nora.  He 
therefore  made  a  second  attempt  to  engage  him  in  his  interest,  for  he  had 
taken  measures  to  that  eflTect  before  he  formed  that  siege.  He  consigned 
this  commission  to  Jerom  of  Cardia,  who  was  authorized  to  make  overtures 
of  accommodation.  Eumenes  conducted  this  negotiation  with  so  much 
address,  that  he  extricated  himself  from  the  siege  at  the  very  juncture 
wherein  he  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  without  entering  into 
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any  particular  engagements  with  Antigonus.  For  the  latter  having  inserted 
in  the  oath  which  Eumenes  was  to  swear,  that  he  would  consider  all  those 
as  liis  friends  and  enemies,  who  should  prove  such  to  Antigonus ;  Eumeoes 
changed  that  article,  and  swore  that  he  would  regard  all  those  as  his  friends 
and  enemies,  who  should  be  such  to  Olympias  and  the  kings,  as  well  as  to 
Antigonus.  He  consented  that  the  Macedonians  who  assisted  at  the  siege, 
should  determine  which  of  these  two  forms  was  best ;  and  as  they  were 
guided  by  their  affection  for  the  royal  family,  they  declared,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  for  the  form  drawn  by  Eumenes ;  upon  which  he  swore  to 
it,  and  the  siege  was  raised. 

Antigonus  was  so  dissatisfied  that  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  siege  to  be  renewed.  These  orders,  however,  came 
too  late,  for  as  soon  as  Eumenes  saw  the  enemy's  forces  withdraw,  he  left 
the  place  without  delay,  with  his  500  men,  and  retired  to  Cappadocia, 
where  he  immediately  assembled  2,000  veterans,  and  made  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  war. 

The  revolt  of  Antigonus  from  the  kings  being  known,  Polyperchon,  the 
regent,  dispatched  to  Eumenes,  in  the  name  of  the  kings,  a  commission  by 
which  he  was  constituted  captain-general  of  Asia-Minor ;  orders  were  like* 
wise  sent  to  Teutames  and  Antigenes,  colonels  of  the  Argy  raspides,  to  obey 
him,  and  to  the  king's  treasurers  to  give  him  500  talents  for  his  own  use. 
Teutames  and  Antigenes  refused  to  attend  a  stranger  in  council;  but 
Eumenes,  by  pretending  that  Alexander  had  appear^  to  him  in  a  dream^ 
and  promised  always  to  be  present,  and  by  placing  himself  on  an  equality 
with  the  others,  professing  that  they  all  obeyed  the  king,  whose  insignia 
were  placed  on  a  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  tent,  avoided  dispute,  and  re- 
conciled all  to  the  arrangement.  He  speedily  raised  an  army  of  20,000 
[A.  M.  3686.]  men.  With  these  forces  he  marched  to  recover  Phoenicia 
and  Syria  from  Ptolemy,  but  Antigonus  coming  with  a  much  larger  army, 
Eumenes  retreated  through  Ccelesyria,  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  took  up 
winter  quarters  at  Carrhae  in  Mesopotamia.  Seleucus  and  Pithon  being 
applied  to,  refused  to  aid  him  in  behalf  of  the  kings. 

When  Eumenes  started  towards  Babylon  the  next  spring,  Seleucus  en- 
deavored to  destroy  his  army  by  cutting  the  bank  from  the  Euphrates,  and 
laying  the  country  under  water.  Eumenes,  however,  gained  an  eminence 
with  his  army,  and  the  next  day  drained  off  the  inundation.  Seleucus  was 
now  obliged  to  make  a  truce,  and  allow  him  a  peaoeable  passage  to  Susa, 
where  tlie  governors  of  the  provinces  joined  him  against  Pithon,  who  had 
put  to  death  Philotas,  and  seized  his  government.  The  other  governors  had 
defeated  Pithon,  and  now  added  more  than  20,000  to  the  army  of  Eumenes. 
Antigonus  having  arrived,  united  with  Seleucus  and  Pithon,  but  was  obliged 
by  the  season  to  go  into  winter  quarters  in  Mesopotamia. 

[A.  M.  3687.]  During  these  transactions,  01ympia«i,  becoming  mistress 
of  alFairs  in  Macedon,  murdered  Aridseus,  or  Philip  as  he  was  also 
called,  after  he  had  held  the  title  of  king  for  six  /ears  and  four  months. 
She  next  put  to  death  his  wife  Eurydice,  and  like^  jse  Nicanor,  the  brother 
of  Cassander,  and  100  of  his  principal  friends.  '  /lympias  had  then  retired 
to  Pydna,  with  the  young  king  Alexander  an^  his  mother  Roxana,  with 
Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Grea^  and  Decidamia,  the  daughter 
of  iEacides  king  of  Epirus,  and  sister  of  P  v  /rhus.  Cassander  advanced, 
and  besieged  them  by  sea  and  land.     iEacides  prepared  to  assist  the  prin- 
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cesses,  and  was  already  upon  his  march ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces, 
who  were  averse  to  that  expedition,  revolted,  and  condemned  him  to  banish- 
ment when  they  returned  to  Epirus.  They  likewise  massacred  all  his 
friends ;  and  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  iEacides,  who  was  then  but  an  infant, 
would  have  sutiTered  the  same  fate,  if  a  set  of  faithful  domestics  had  not 
happily  withdrawn  him  from  their  rage.  Epirus  then  declared  in  favor 
of  Cassander,  who  sent  Lysciscus  thiiher  to  take  upon  him  the  government 
in  his  name.  Polyperchon  was  at  that  time  in  Perrhcsbia,  a  small  province 
on  the  confines  of  iEtolia,  and  was  preparing  to  succor  Olympias ;  but 
Cassander  sent  Callas,  one  of  his  generals,  against ,  him,  who  corrupted  the 
greatest  part  of  his  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Naxia,  a  city  of 
Perrhoebia,  where  he  besieged  him.  Olympias,  who  had  supported  famine 
with  an  invincible  courage,  having  now  lost  all  hope,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Cassander  allowed  the  relatives  of  those  whom 
she  had  murdered  to  accuse  her  in  an  eisscmbly  of  tlie  Macedonians,  where 
she  was  condemned  without  being  present,  and  was  subsequently  put  to 
death. 

Cassander  now  married  Thessalonica,  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
confined  Roxana,  with  the  young  Alexander,  in  the  castle  of  Amphipolis. 
His  next  step  was  to  perform  the  obsequies  of  king  Arideeus  and  his  wife 
Bury  dice  with  great  magnificence.  Polyperchon  retreating  with  a  small 
body  of  troops  into  Thessaly  and  ^tolia,  was  pursued  by  Cassander,  who 
finding  many  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Thebes  scattered  about,  was  induced 
from  compassion  to  rebuild  their  city.  Athens  restored  part  of  the  walls, 
and  other  cities  rendered  assistance ;  so  that  Thebes  recovered  Its  former 
opulence,  and  became  even  richer  than  ever.  Cassander  then  proceeded 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  against  Alexander  the  son  of  Polyperchon,  but 
having  taken  and  garrisoned  several  towns,  he  was  obliged  by  Alexander 
to  retire  to  Macedon.  He  aflerwards  gained  over  Alexander,  by  the  offer 
of  the  government  of  all  Peloponnesus,  but  the  latter  was  shortly  afler 
killed  by  a  conspiracy  at  Sicyon.  His  wife  Cratesipolis  defeated  the  Sicy- 
onians  in  battle,  hung  30  of  the  conspirators,  and  took  possession  of  the 
government  which  she  maintained  with  extraordinary  ability. 

[A.  M.  3688.]  Antigonus,  having  united  to  his  own  forces  those  of 
Seleucus  and  Pithon,  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  encamped  near  Eumenes. 
Here  both  generals  displayed  their  abilities  at  stratagem  and  manoeuvre, 
but  at  length  they  came  to  battle.  Eumenes  had  the  advantage,  but  his 
troops  refused  to  return  to  the  field  of  battle  to  bury  their  dead,-  so  that  the 
victory  was  attributed  to  Antigonus.  His  troops  were  very  ungovernable, 
and  his  fellow  officers  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  him,  because  he  was  a 
Thracian.  Yet,  throughout  the  campaign,  he  had  the  superiority,  and  in 
the  winter  secured  the  best  quarters  for  the  army.  Antigonus  attempted 
to  surprise  him  in  the  midst  of  winter,  but  his  foresight  baffled  all  his  efibrts. 
But  envy  was  his  ruin.  Antigenes  and  Teutames  plotted  to  destroy  him, 
but  postponed  their  purpase  till  after  the  battle,  which  was  impending.  In 
the  engagement  the  infantry  of  Antigonus  was  routed,  but  whih?  the  cavalry 
were  engaged  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  that  general  detached  a  small  body,  and 
took  the  baggage  of  the  other  army.  The  traitors  seized  this  opportunity 
to  excite  the  troops  against  him,  and  bound  and  surrendered  him  to  Antigo- 
nus. That  general,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  own  son  Deme- 
trius, put  hiin  to  death.     Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  accomplished  man 
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of  his  age,  and  the  most  worthy  to  succeed  Alexander  the  Great.  Axiti* 
gonus  cuiebrated  his  obsequies  with  great  splendor,  and  sent  his  ashes  in  a 
silver  urn  to  his  wife  and  children  in  Cappadocia. 

SECTION    VI. — THE   DEATH   OF   YOUNG   ALEXANDER,   ROXANA,   HERCULES, 

BARSINA,    AND   CLEOPATRA. 

Antigen  us,  for  his  better  security  in  the  eastern  provinces,  discarded 
all  the  governors  whom  he  suspected,  and  advanced  to  their  places  those 
persons  in  wiiom  he  confided.  He  even  destroyed  several  who  had  rendered 
themselves  formidable  by  too  much  merit.  Pithon,  governor  of  Media, 
and  Antip;eiies,  general  of  the  Argyraspides,  were  among  the  latter.  Se- 
leucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  was  likewise  marked  down  in  the  list  of 
proscriptions ;  but  he  found  means  to  escape,  and  threw  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  As  for  the  Argyraspides,  who  had 
betrayed  Eumenes,  he  sent  them  into  Arachosia,  the  remotest  province  in 
the  empire,  and  ordered  Syburtius,  who  governed  there,  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  might  destroy  them  all. 

[A.  M.  3(589.]  Seleucus  engaged  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus  and  Cassander 
in  a  league  against  Antigonus.  Antigonus  sent  an  embassy  to  each  of  the 
three,  to  renew  the  good  understanding  between  them.  Their  answer  made 
him  sensible  that  he  must  prepare  for  war.  He  therefore  advanced  into 
Cilicia  with  very  considerable  treasures,  which  he  had  drawn  from  Baby- 
[A.  M.  3690.]  Ion  and  Susa.  He  there  raised  new  levies,  regulated 
several  affairs  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  marched  into  Syria 
and  PhcBnicia. 

His  design  was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  maritime  forces.  But  he 
arrived  too  late  to  surprise  the  ships ;  for  Ptolemy  had  already  sent  to 
Egypt  all  in  Phcenicia,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Antigonus  made 
himself  master  of  the  ports ;  for  Tyre,  Joppa,  and  Gaza,  opposed  him  with 
all  their  forces.  The  two  last,  indeed,  were  soon  taken ;  but  a  considerable 
length  of  time  was  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  Tyre. 

He  immediately  gave  orders  for  building  vessels  ;  cmd  a  vast  number  of 
trees  were  cut  down  for  that  purpose,  on  Mount  Libanus,  which  was  covered 
witli  cedar  and  cypress  trees  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  height,  and  they 
were  conveyed  to  where  the  ships  were  to  be  built ;  in  which  work  he 
employed  several  thousand  men.  With  these  ships,  and  others  that  joined 
him  from  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  particular  cities  with  which  he  had  con- 
tracted an  alliance,  he  formed  a  considerable  fleet,  and  rendered  himself 
master  of  the  sea. 

But  wiien  he  perceived,  that  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  Phoenicia, 
Cassander  gained  upon  him  by  land  in  Asia  Minor,  he  marohed  thither 
with  part  of  his  troops,  and  left  the  rest  with  his  son  Demetrius,  who  was 
then  but  22  years  of  age,  to  defend  Syria  and  Phcenicia  against  Ptolemy. 
After  a  siege  of  fifteen  months.  Tyre  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 

Demetrius,  who  now  began  to  be  known,  was  called  Poliorcetes,  Taker 
of  Cities.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  engaging  manners,  fitted  to  shine 
among  kings  or  in  the  private  circle.  He  was  distinguished  for  a  sincere 
affection  for  his  parents,  which  was  warmly  reciprocated.  He  lived  with 
his  i'ather  on  terms  of  the  utmost  familiarity. 

Antigonus,  having  passed  into  Asia,  soon  checked  the  progress  of  Cas- 
sander, and  ibrccd  him  to  come  to  an  acoommodation.     But  the  latter  im- 
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mediately  broke  the  treaty,  and  applied  to  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  for  succors. 
In  the  meanwhile  Ptolemy  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Cyprus,  but  Nico- 
cles,  king  of  Paphos,  who  had  submitted  with  the  rest,  a  year  or  two  after 
made  a  secret  alliance  with  Antigonus.  Ptolemy,  having  learned  it, 
ordered  some  of  his  officers  to  put  him  to  death,  who  urged  him  to  commit 
suicide.  He  was  forced  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  and  his  wife  and  all  the 
family  followed  his  example. 

Ptolemy  also  passed  with  his  fleet  to  Syria,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Cilicia,  and  having  acquired  great  spoils  and  many  prisoners,  returned  into 
Egypt.  He  afterwards  marched  a  large  army  into  Syria,  and  had  an  en- 
gagement with  Demetrius  at  Gaza.  The  latter  lost  5,000  men  killed,  and 
8,000  prisoners,  with  all  his  tents,  treasures,  and  equipage ;  and  was 
obliged  to  abandon  all  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Ccelesyria  to  Ptolemy. 
Before  his  departure  from  Azotus,  he  applied  to  Ptolemy  for  permission  to 
bury  his  dead,  who  not  only  granted  it,  but  sent  him  back  all  his  baggage 
and  friends  without  ransom.  All  Phoenicia  now  submitted  to  Ptolemy  ex- 
cept Tyre,  which  Adronious  held  for  Antigonus.  Ptolemy  attempted  to 
corrupt  him,  but  without  success.  But  the  Tyrians  themselves  surrendered 
the  city,  and  Adronicus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  treated 
him  with  great  respect. 

[A.  M.  8693.]  Ptolemy  sent  Cilles,  with  a  numerous  army,  to  drive 
Demetrius  out  of  Syria ;  but  the  latter  fell  upon  him  when  he  least  ex- 
pected, made  himself  master  of  his  camp  and  baggage,  and  took  Cilles 
himself,  with  7,000  prisoners.  He  sent  him  back,  with  all  his  friends  and 
baggage,  and  with  magnificent  presents,  to  repay  his  obligation  to  Ptolemy. 

After  the  victory  of  Gaza,  Seleucus  obtained  1,000  foot,  and  300  horse, 
from  Ptolemy,  and  returned  to  the  East.  He  made  the  Macedonian  garri- 
son at  Carrhse  in  Mesopotamia,  join  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  Babylon. 
The  gates  were  opened,  and  he  was  welcomed  back,  as  the  severity  of 
Antigonus  had  made  his  government  odious.  Nicanor,  the  governor  of 
Media,  marched  to  dislodge  him ;  but  Seleucus  surprised  him  on  the  march, 
put  him  to  flight,  and  gained  over  his  whole  army.  Having  now  a  fine 
body  of  troops,  he  proceeded  to  conquer  Media,  Susiana,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces. 

[A.  M.  3693.]  With  this  entry  into  Babylon,  commences  the  famous 
era  of  the  Seleucidee.  The  Jews  call  it  the  Era  of  Contracts ;  because, 
when  they  were  subjected  to  the  government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings, 
they  were  obliged  to  inseit  it  into  the  dates  of  their  contracts  and  other  civil 
writings.  The  Arabians  style  it  the  Era  of  the  Double-horned,  as  sculptors 
represented  Seleucus  with  two  horns  of  an  ox  on  his  head,  because  this 
prince  was  so  strong  that  he  could  seize  that  animal  by  the  horns,  and  stop 
him  short  in  his  full  career.  The  two  books  of  the  Maccabees  call  it  the 
Era  of  the  Greeks,  an<l  use  it  in  their  dates.  The  81  years  of  the  reign 
ascribed  to  Seleucus,  begin  at  this  period. 

Antigonus  was  at  Celasnse,  in  Phrygia,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  victory  obtained  by  hia»  son  Demetrius  over  the  troops  of  Ptolemy,  and 
immediately  advanced  to  Syria,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  that 
event.  Ptolemy,  being  sonsible  tliat  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose 
the  united  forces  of  the  father  and  son,  resolved  to  demolish  the  fortificaliong 
of  Aco,  Joppa,  Samaria,  and  Gaza ;  after  which  he  retired  into  Egypt,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  and  a  numerous  train  of  the 
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inhabitants.     All  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Coelesyria,  were  subjected  a  second 
time  to  Antigonus. 

Ptolemy  treated  so  kindly  those  whom  he  carried  into  Egypt,  that  many 
more  were  attracted  thither.  He  settled  such  a  number  or  them  in  Alex- 
andria, that  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews  almost  formed  an  entire  city 
of  itself.  A  large  body  of  Samaritans  also  settled  themselves  there,  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Jews,  and  increased  exceedingly. 

Antigonus  sent  Athenseus,  one  of  his  generals,  against  the  Nabathasan 
Arabs,  a  nation  of  robbers,  who  had  made  inroads  into  the  country  he  had 
newly  conquered,  and  had  lately  carried  off  large  booty.  Their  capital  city 
was  Petra,  so  called  because  it  was  situated  on  a  high  rock,  in  the  middle 
of  a  desert.  Atheneeus  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  and  of  the  spoils 
deposited  in  it ;  but  the  Arabs  surprised  him  in  his  retreat,  and  defeated 
the  greatest  part  of  his  troops ;  they  likewise  killed  him  on  the  spot,  re- 
gained  the  booty,  and  carried  it  back  to  Petra,  whence  they  wrote  a  letter 
to  Antigonus,  complaining  of  the  injustice  with  which  they  had  been  treated 
by  Athenseus.  Antigonus  pretended  at  first  to  disapprove  his  proceedings ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  assembled  his  troops,  he  ordered  Demetrius  to  chas- 
tise those  robbers.  But  as  this  prince  found  it  impracticable  to  force  them 
in  their  retreat,  he  contented  himself  with  making  the  best  treaty  he  could, 
and  marched  back  with  his  troops. 

[A.  M.  8693.]  Antigonus  sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  drive  Seleucus 
out  of  Babylon,  while  he  himself  advanced  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to 
oppose  the  operations  of  the  confederate  princes.  Demetrius  assembled  an 
army  at  Damascus,  and  marched  to  Babylon ;  and  as  Seleucus  was  then 
in  Media,  he  entered  the  city  without  any  opposition.  Patroclus,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  government  by  Seleucus,  retired  with  his  troops 
into  the  marshes,  where  the  rivers,  canals,  and  fens  made  the  approach 
impracticable.  He  caused  the  inhabitants  also  to  retire  from  Babylon,  who 
all  took  refuge  in  places  of  security. 

Demetrius  caused  the  castles  to  be  attacked,  of  which  there  were  two  in 
Babylon,  very  large,  and  strengthened  with  good  garrisons,  on  the  two  oppo. 
site  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  One  of  these  he  took,  and  placed  in  it  a  gar- 
rison  of  7,000  men.  The  other  sustained  the  siege  till  Antigonus  ordered 
his  son  to  join  him.  The  prince,  therefore,  lefl  Archelaus,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army,  with  1,000  horse,  and  5,000  foot,  to  continue  the 
siege,  and  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  into  Asia  Minor  to  reinforce 
his  father. 

Before  his  departure,  he  caused  Babylon  to  be  plundered ;  but  this  ac- 
tion proved  to  be  detrimental  to  his  father's  affairs,  and  attached  the  inhabi- 
tants more  than  ever  to  Seleucus.  Seleucus,  therefore,  easily  repossessed 
himself  of  the  city,  and  of  the  castle  which  had  been  taken.  The  Babylo- 
nians  date  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom  at  this  period. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor,  obliged  Ptolemy  to  raise  the 
fiiege  of  Halicamassus,  and  this  event  was  succeeded  by  a  treaty  between 
the  confederate  princes  and  Antigonus,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Cas- 
sander  should  have  the  management  of  the  Macedonian  affairs,  till  Alexan- 
der,  the  son  of  Roxana,  was  of  age  to  reign.  Lysimachus  was  to  have 
Thrace ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt ;  and  the  frontiers  of  Libya,  with  Arabia,  and  all 
Asia,  were  allotted  to  Antigonus.     All  the  cities  of  Greece  were  likewise 
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to  enjoy  their  liberty.    This  treaty  was  hardly  concluded  before  each  party 
complained  of  infractions,  and  hostilities  were  renewed. 

It  was  manifest  that  they  had  no  regard  for  the  family  of  Alexander. 
The  Macedonians  declared  aloud  that  it  was  time  to  cause  the  young  Alex- 
ander to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action,  as  he  was  then  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Cassander,  who  foresaw  in  this  proceeding  the  destruction  of  his  own 
measures,  caused  the  young  king,  and  his  mother  Roxana,  to  be  secretly 
put  to  death  in  the  castle  of  Amphipolis. 

Polyperchon,  who  governed  in  Peloponnesus,  declared  openly  against  the 
conduct  of  Cassander,  and  caused  Hercules,  another  son  of  Alexander, 
by  Barsina,  the  widow  of  Memnon,  who  was  then  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  to  be  brought  from  Pergamus,  upon  which  he  himself  advanced  with 
an  army,  and  proposed  to  the  Macedonians  to  place  him  upon  the  throne. 
Cassander  was  terrified,  and  represented  to  him,  at  an  interview  between 
them,  that  he  was  preparing  to  raise  himself  a  master,  but  that  it  would  be 
more  for  his  interest  to  remove  Hercules  out  of  the  way,  and  secure  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece  to  himself,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  assist- 
ance for  that  purpose.  This  discourse  prevailed  upon  him  to  sacrifice  the 
young  prince.  Hercules,  therefore,  and  his  mother,  suffered  the  same  fate 
as  Roxana  and  her  son.  As  there  was  now  no  prince  of  Alexander's 
[A.  M.  3694.]  house  left,  they  severally  retained  their  governments,  with 
the  authority  of  sovereigns. 

Ptolemy,  having  recommenced  the  war,  took  several  cities  in  Cilicia  and 
elsewhere,  but  Demetrius  soon  recovered  them ;  and,  with  other  generals 
of  Antigonus,  he  confined  the  conquests  of  Ptolemy  to  Cyprus.  But  the 
latter  again  extended  his  power  in  Asia  Minor ;  and,  sailing  to  the  iElgean 
sea,  made  himself  master  of  the  isle  of  Andros,  and  the  cities  of  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  others.  At  this  time,  he  corresponded  with  Cleopatra,  sister 
of  Alexander,  who  set  out  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  But  the  gov- 
ernor of  Sardis,  in  the  interest  of  Antigonus,  caused  her  to  be  brougl^|  back, 
and  put  to  death.  Thus  was  the  whole  family  of  Alexander  destroyed  by 
the  very  men  whom  he  had  led  in  inflicting  calamities  on  the  human  race ! 

Ophelias,  governer  of  Lybia  and  Cyreniaca,  at  this  time  revolted  from 
Ptolemy.  At  the  solicitation  of  Agathocles,  ho  joined  him,  with  20,000 
men,  in  the  Carthaginian  territories,  but  was  immediately  murdered  by  the 
tyrant,  who  retained  his  army.  Ptolemy  recovered  the  revolted  provinces; 
and  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Ophelias,  an  Athenian  lady  of  great  beauty, 
returned  to  her  native  city,  where,  the  next  year,  she  was  married  by 
Demetrius. 

SECTION   VII. DEMETRIUS,   THE    SON   OP   ANTIGONUS,   BESIEGES   AND    TAKES 

ATHENS. — THE   CONSEQUENCES. 

[A.  M.  3698.]  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  had  formed  a  design  to  restore 
liberty  to  all  Greece,  which  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  slavery  by  Cassander, 
Ptolemy,  and  Polyperchon. 

Demetrius  set  out  for  Athens,  with  5,000  talents,  and  a  fleet  of  250  ships. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  had  commanded  in  that  city  for  the  sj)ace  of  ten  years, 
under  the  authority  of  Cassander,  and  the  republic  enjoyed  a  season  of  groat 
tranquillity  and  happiness.  The  citizens  had  erected  as  many  statues  to 
his  honor  as  there  were  days  in  their  year.  Demetrius  entered  the  port, 
which  he  found  entirely  open,  and  caused  the  people  to  be  informed  by  a 
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herald)  who  placed  himself  at  his  side,  *<  That  his  father  Antigonus  had 
sent  him,  under  happy  auspices,  to  reinstate  the  Athenians  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  liberty,  to  drive  the  garrison  out  of  their  citadel,  and  to  re- 
establish their  laws  and  ancient  form  of  government." 

The  Athenians,  at  this  proclamation,  pressed  Demetrius  to  descend  from 
his  galley,  and  called  him  their  preserver.  Those  with  Demetrius  Phale. 
reus,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  as  the  son  of  Antigonus  was 
already  master  of  the  city,  it  would  be  better  to  receive  him,  though  they 
should  even  be  certain  that  he  would  not  perform  any  one  article  of  what 
he  had  promised ;  upon  which  they  immediately  dispatched  ambassadors  to 
him,  with  an  offer  of  their  submissions. 

Demetrius  received  them  graciously,  sent  Demetrius  Phalereus,  at  his 
own  request,  under  an  escort  to  Thebes ;  and  after  laying  siege  to  Muny- 
chia,  proceeded  with  a  part  of  his  forces  to  Megara,  where  was  another 
garrison  of  Cassander.  He  took  Megara,  expelled  the  garrison,  and  rein- 
stated the  city  in  its  privileges.  He  carried  off,  however,  all  the  slaves. 
Returning  to  Athens,  he  took  Munychia,  drove  out  the  garrison,  and  razed 
the  fort.  The  democracy  of  Athens  was  restored,  fourteen  years  af^er  its 
abolition.  Such  was  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  that  they  instituted  divine 
honors  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  and  called  them  *^  Tutelar  Deities." 
They  also  conferred  the  title  of  "  kings "  upon  both,  which  had  never 
before  been  assumed  by  the  generals  of  Alexander.  With  the  utmost 
ingratitude  they  accused  Demetrius  Phalereus  of  transgressing  the  laws, 
threw  down  his  statues,  and  prosecuted  his  friends,  among  whom  was 
Menander,  the  celebrated  comic  poet.  Demetrius,  after  spending  some 
time  at  Thebes,  and  probably  visiting  Cassander  in  Macedon,  retired  to  the 
court  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  first  rank  among  the 
friends  of  the  king,  and  lived  in  great  afRuence.  He  spent  his  leisure  in 
composing  treatises  on  civil  government. 

Dejaeirius  spent  some  time  at  Athens,  where  he  married  Eurydice,  the 
widow  of  Ophelias.  He  is  censured  for  infamous  excesses  while  residing 
in  that  city.  His  father  afterwards  ordered  him  with  a  strong  fleet  and 
numerous  army,  to  conquer  Cyprus  from  Ptolemy.  He  made  a  descent 
upon  the  island,  and  defeated  Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  and  blocked 
him  up  in  Sulamis.  The  siege  and  defence  were  carried  on  with  great 
rigor.  Ptolemy  came  with  a  fleet  of  150  vessels  to  tiie  relief  of  his  brother, 
and  ordered  him  to  join  him  with  the  60  under  his  command.  But  Deme- 
trius blocked  up  the  port  with  ten  vessels,  and  with  180  met  Ptolemy, 
whom  he  defeated,  and  took  70  vessels,  with  all  his  stores  and  equipage. 
Menelaus  immediately  surrended  the  city  with  his  fleet  and  forces,  which 
amounted  to  1,200  horse,  and  12,000  foot.  Demetrius  generously  restored 
the  relatives  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  and  all  his  friends, 
domestics,  and  baggage,  without  ransom. 

Antigonus  was  overjoyed  when  the  news  of  the  victory  reached  Syria- 
He  and  Demetrius  were  immediately  proclaimed  kings  by  the  people. 
Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus  were  also,  in  imitation  of  the  example, 
proclaimed  kings  by  their  respective  subjects,  and  all  of  them  afterwards 
used  tlie  title.     Cassander  alone  refrained  from  assuming  the  honor. 

Seleucus,  during  these  transactions,  killed  in  battle  Nicanor,  whom 
Antigonus  had  sent  against  him  ;  and  not  only  established  himself  in  the 
pos;>c6siua  of  Media,  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  but  reduced  Persia,  Bactriana, 
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Hyrcania,  and  all  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Indus,  which  had  formerly 
[A.  M.  3899.]     been  conquered  by  Alexander. 

Antigonus  assembled  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  Syria,  with  an  inten* 
tion  to  invade  Egypt.  While  he  was  conducting  this  army  by  land,  De- 
metrius followed  him  with  his  fleet,  which  coasted  along  the  shore  to  Gaza, 
where  the  father  and  son  concerted  measures.  The  pilots  advised  them  to 
defer  their  departure  for  eight  days,  because  the  sea  was  then  very  tempes- 
tuous ;  but  the  impatience  of  Antigonus  to  surprise  Ptolemy  before  his 
preparations  were  completed,  caused  him  to  disregard  the  advice.  The 
fleet  of  Demetrius  sustained  great  damage  by  violent  storms ;  and  Ptolemy 
had  so  secured  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  as  rendered  it  impracticable  to  land 
his  troops.  Antigonus,  on  the  other  hand,  having  employed  all  his  efibrts 
to  cross  the  deserts  which  lie  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  found  it  im- 
possible to  pass  the  first  arm  of  the  Nile  in  his  march,  so  advantageously 
were  Ptolemy's  troops  posted  at  all  the  passes  and  avenues ;  and  his  soldiers 
daily  deserted  from  him  in  great  numbers. 

Antigonus,  ai^r  he  had  hovered  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  till  his  provi- 
sions began  to  fail  him,  became  sensible  of  his  inability  to  enter  into  Egypt ; 
and  was  obliged  to  return  into  Syria,  in  a  very  shameful  manner,  after 
having  lost  in  this  expedition  a  great  number  of  his  land  forces,  and  many 
of  his  ships. 

Ptolemy  sent  to  acquaint  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and  Seleucus,  with  the 
happy  event  of  that  campaign,  and  to  renew  the  alliance  between  them 
against  the  common  enemy. 

SECTION   VIII. — ^DEMETRIUS  BESIEGES   RHODES. — ^PROTOGENES  SPARED  DUR* 

ING   THE   SIEGE. 

Among  the  islands  called  Sporades,  Rhodes  held  the  first  rank,  for  ferti- 
lity and  the  safety  of  its  ports.  It  formed  a  small,  but  very  powerful  state, 
whose  friendship  was  courted  by  all  princes,  and  which  was  studious,  on 
its  part,  to  observe  an  exact  neutrality.  The  Rhodians,  by  so  prudent  a 
conduct,  had  rendered  their  city  very  flourishing;  and  as  they  enjoyed 
continual  peace,  they  became  extremely  opulent.  Notwithstanding  this 
seeming  neutrality,  their  inclination  as  well  as  interest,  attached  them  to 
Ptolemy,  because  the  most  advantageous  branches  of  their  commerce  flowed 
from  Egypt.  When  Antigonus,  therefore,  demanded  succors  of  them  in 
his  war  with  Cyprus,  they  entreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  declare 
war  against  Ptolemy,  their  ancient  friend  and  ally.  This  answer  displeased 
Antigonus ;  and  when  he  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  sent 
his  son  Demetrius,  with  a  fleet  and  army,  to  chastise  their  temerity,  and 
reduce  them  to  obedience. 

The  Rhodians  had  sent  to  all  the  princes  their  allies,  and  to  Ptolemy  in 
particular,  to  implore  assistance ;  and  Demetrius  arrived  before  Rhodes 
with  200  ships  of  war,  and  more  than  170  transports,  which  carried  about 
40,000  men,  without  including  cavalry,  and  the  succors  he  received  from 
pirates.  He  had  likewise  near  1,000  small  vessels  laden  with  provisions. 
This  prince,  who  had  an  inventive  genius  for  forming  machines  of  war, 
had  brought  with  him  an  infinite  number  of  them.  The  besieged  had 
above  800  military  machines  almost  as  formidable  as  his  own. 

The  Rhodians  prepared  for  defence.  All  persons  of  military  reputation 
in  the  countries  in  alliance  with  the  Rhodians^  threw  themselves  into  the 
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city,  as  much  for  tlie  honor  of  serving  the  republic,  as  to  manifest  tbeir 
own  abilities  in  the  defence  of  that  place,  against  one  of  the  greatest  cap- 
tains, and  the  most  expert  in  the  conduct  of  sieges. 

They  dismissed  from  the  city  all  useless  persons.  The  number  of  those 
who  remained  anK>unted  to  6,000  citizens,  and  1,000  strangers.  The  siege 
occupied  an  entire  year.  No  effort  of  genius  or  valor  was  wanting  on 
either  side.  Machines  of  every  description  were  invented  by  Demetrius. 
One  especially,  called  heicpolis,  is  described  as  surpassing  anytlring  known 
before.  It  was  a  square,  of  70  feet  on  each  side,  composed  of  lai^  beams, 
joined  with  iron,  and  set  on  casters,  so  as  to  be  moveable  in  every  directicn. 
It  was  constructed  with  four  stories,  and  the  whole  was  plated  on  three  sides 
with  iron.  3,000  strong  men  were  required  to  move  it,  notwithstanding 
that  its  motion  was  greatly  facilitated  by  art.  The  Rbodians  received  aid 
from  Ptolemy  at  different  times,  and  also  from  Lysimachus  and  Cassander, 
and  others.  They  gained  at  times  great  advantages  over  Demetrius,  but 
they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  result  of  his  perseverance  and  skill  must 
be  fatal  to  them.  At  last,  however,  just  as  he  was  preparing  a  new  assault, 
Antigonus  wrote  to  him,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians.  Deputies 
from  iEtolia  at  the  same  time  arrived  to  solicit  him  anew  to  grant  a  peace 
to  the  besieged.  The  latter  were  equally  desirous  of  it,  and  therefore  it 
was  arranged  on  these  conditions :  That  the  republic  of  Rhodes,  and  all  its 
citizens,  should  retain  their  privileges  and  liberty,  without  being  subject  to 
any  power  whatever ;  and  that  their  alliance  with  Antigonus,  should  be 
renewed,  with  an  obligation  to  take  up  arms  for  him  in  any  war,  provided 
it  was  not  against  Ptolemy.  The  city  was  also  to  deliver  100  hostacres, 
to  be  chosen  by  Demetrius.  When  these  hostages  were  given,  the  army 
decamped. 

Demetrius  was  desirous,  before  his  departure,  to  give  them  a  proof  of 
reconciliation ;  and  accordingly  presented  them  with  all  the  machines  he 
had  employed  in  that  siege.  These  were  aflerwards  sold  for  800  talen«^s, 
which  they  employed,  with  an  additional  sum  of  their  own,  in  makinjir  the 
famous  Colossus,  reputed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was 
a  statue  of  the  sun,  of  so  stupendous  a  size,  that  ships  in  full  sail  passo<) 
between  its  legs :  the  height  of  it  was  105  feet,  and  few  men  could  clasp 
the  thumb  with  their  arms.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares  of  Lindus,  ami 
employed  him  during  twelve  years.  Sixty-six  years  after  its  erection,  it 
Was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 

Rhodes  was,  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  the  residence  of  a  celebrated  pa  into  r 
named  Protogenes,  a  native  of  Caunus  of  Caria,  then  subject  to  the  Rhodians. 
The  apartment  where  he  painted  was  in  the  suburbs,  without  the  city,  when 
Demetrius  first  besieged  it ;  but  neither  the  presence  of  the  enemies  around 
him,  nor  the  perpetual  noise  of  arms,  could  induce  him  to  quit  his  habitu. 
tion,  or  discontinue  his  work.  The  king  was  surprised,  and  one  day  askrd 
him  his  reasons  for  such  conduct.  "  It  is,"  replied  he,  "  because  you  have 
declared  war  against  the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  sciences."  Nr>r 
was  he  deceived;  for  Demetrius  showed  himself  their  protector.  He 
planted  a  guard  round  his  house,  that  the  artist  might  enjoy  security.  He 
frequently  went  to  see  him  work,  and  could  never  sufficiently  admire  his 
application,  and  his  surprising  excellency. 
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SECTION   IX. — EXPEDITION    OF   SELEUCUS. CASSANDER   COMPELLED   TO   RAISE 

THE   SIEGE   OF   ATHENS. — ^BATTLE   OF   IPSUS. — ^ANTIGONUS   SLAIN. 

Sandroootta,  an  Indian  of  mean  extraction,  raised  an  army,  and  drove 
the  Macedonians  completely  out  ot*  India.  Selcucus  crossed  the  Indus  to 
regain  the  provinces  conquered  by  Alexander ;  but  ascertaining  that  San- 
drocotta  had  an  army  of  600,000,  and  a  great  number  of  elephants,  he 
[A.  M.  3701.]  feared  to  attack  him,  and  entered  into  a  treaty,  renouncing 
all  pretensions  to  the  country,  upon  condition  of  receiving  500  elephants. 

The  Athenians,  at  the  same  time,  called  in  Demetrius  to  assist  them 
against  Cassander,  who  besieged  their  city.  He  accordingly  set  sail  with 
330  galleys,  and  a  great  body  of  foot ;  and  not  only  drove  Cassander  out 
of  Attica,  but  pursued  him  as  far  as  Thermopylce,  where  he  defeated  him, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Heraclea.  He  also  admitted  into  his  service 
6,000  Macedonians,  who  came  over  to  his  side. 

Demetrius  again  spent  some  time  at  Athens,  where  the  people  exhausted 
their  invention  in  abject  flatteries  to  their  benefactor.  His  conduct  while 
there  was  signalized  by  the  most  infamous  debaucheries.  He  afterwards 
retired  into  Peloponnesus,  and  took  from  Ptolemy  the  cities  of  Sicyon, 
Ck>rinth,  and  several  others,  where  he  had  garrisons.  As  he  happened  to 
be  at  Argos,  at  tiie  festival  in  honor  of  Juno,  he  was  desirous  of  celebrating 
it,  by  proposing  prizes,  and  presiding  in  person.  He  espoused  on  that  day, 
Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  jQacides,  king  of  the  Molossians,  and  sister  of 
Pyrrhus. 

The  states  of  Greece  being  assembled  in  the  Isthmus,  and  curiosity 
having  drawn  together  a  vast  concourse,  Demetrius  was  proclaimed  general 
of  all  the  Greeks,  as  Philip  and  Alexander  had  been  before  him. 

When  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Peloponnesus  for  Athens,  he  wrote 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  that  he  intended  to  be  initiated  into  the 
greater  and  lesser  mysteries  at  the  same  time.  This  had  never  been  per- 
mitted before ;  it  being  lawful  to  celebrate  the  lesser  mysteries  only  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  the  greater  in  that  of  October.  In  order  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  then  present  month  of  May  should 
be  deemed  the  month  of  March,  and  afterwards  that  of  October;  and  De- 
metrius, by  this  rare  invention,  was  duly  initiated. 

But  of  all  the  abuses  committed  at  Athens,  that  which  most  mortified  the 
inhabitants,  was  an  order  issued  by  Demetrius,  for  immediately  furnishing 
the  sum  of  250  talents ;  and  when  this  money  had  been  collected,  the  prince 
ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Lamia  and  the  other  courtesans  in  her  company, 
for  washes  and  paint.  The  Athenians  were  more  offended  at  the  indignity 
than  the  loss. 

[A.  M.  3702.]  Cassander  finding  himself  vigorously  pressed  by  Deme- 
trius, agreed  with  Lysimaohus  to  send  ambassadors  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy, 
to  represent  to  them  the  situation  to  which  they  were  reduced.  A  con  fed- 
eracy  was  formed  by  these  four  kings,  and  Seleucus  hastened  into  Assyria, 
to  make  preparations  for  the  new  war. 

The  first  operations  of  it  were  commenced  at  the  Hellespont ;  Cassan- 
der and  Lysimaqhus  having  judged  it  expedient  that  the  former  should  con- 
tinue in  Europe,  to  defend  it  against  Demetrius,  and  that  the  latter,  with  as 
many  troops  as  could  be  drawn  out  of  their  two  kingdoms,  without  leaving 
them  too  destitute  of  forces,  should  invade  the  provinces  of  Antigonus  in 
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Asia.  Lysimachus  consequently  passed  the  Hellespont,  with  a  fine  army, 
and  reduced  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lycaonia,  and  most  of  the  territories  between 
the  Propontis  and  the  river  MsQander. 

Antigonus  was  then  at  Antigonia,  which  he  had  lately  built  in  Upper 
Syria.  When  all  his  troops  were  drawn  together,  he  marched  over  mount 
Taurus,  and  entered  Cilicia,  where  he  took  out  of  the  public  treasury  of 
Quinda,  a  city  in  that  province,  as  much  money  as  he  wanted,  and  aug- 
mented  his  tixwps  to  the  number  he  thought  necessary.  After  which  he 
advanced  directly  towards  the  enemy,  and  retook  several  places  which  had 
revolted.  Lysimachus  acted  on  the  defensive,  till  the  arrival  of  the  suc- 
cors which  were  upon  their  march  to  join  him  from  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  year,  therefore,  elapsed  without  any  action,  and 
each  party  retired  into  winter  quarters. 

[A.  M.  8703.]  Seleucus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  formed  his 
army  at  Babylon,  and  marched  into  Cappadocia,  to  act  against  Antigonus. 
This  latter  sent  immediately  for  Demetrius,  who  left  Greece  with  great 
expedition,  marched  to  Ephesus,  and  retook  that  city,  with  several  c^ers 
that  had  declared  for  Lysimachus,  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia. 

Ptolemy  improved  the  opportunity  of  the  absence  of  Antigonus,  and  re- 
covered  all  Phoenicia,  Judea,  Ccelesyria,  except  the  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  where  Antigonus  had  left  good  garrisons.  He  formed  the  siege  of 
Sidon  ;  but  whilst  his  troops  were  employed  in  battering  the  walls,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Antigonus  had  defeated  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus, 
and  was  advancing  to  relieve  the  place.  Upon  this  false  report,  he  made  a 
truce  for  five  months  with  the  Sidonians,  and  returned  to  Egypt. 

The  confederate  army,  commanded  by  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  and 
the  troops  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  arrived  in  Phrygia  almost  at  the  same 
time.  Antigonus  had  about  60,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  75  elephants. 
The  enemy's  forces  consisted  of  64,000  foot,  10,500  horse,  400  elephants, 
with  120  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Ipsus, 
a  city  of  Phrygia. 

As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  bis  best  cav- 
airy,  fell  upon  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  broke  the  enemy's  ranks, 
and  put  them  to  flight ;  but  an  inconsiderate  thirst  of  glory  prompted  him 
to  pursue  the  fugitives  with  too  much  ardor,  by  which  means  he  lost  tho 
victory  he  might  easily  have  secured.  For  when  he  retired  from  the  pur- 
suit, he  found  it  impracticable  to  rejoin  his  infantiy,  the  enemy's  elephants 
having  filled  up  all  the  intermediate  space.  When  Seleucus  saw  ihe  in- 
fantry of  Antigonus  separated  from  their  cavalry,  he  did  not  actually  attack 
them,  but  only  made  a  feint,  as  if  he  were  going  to  fall  upon  them,  some- 
times on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  another,  in  order  to  intimidate,  and  afibnl 
them  time  to  quit  the  army  of  Antigonus,  and  come  over  to  his  own  ;  and 
on  this  they  at  last  resolved.  The  greatest  part  detached  themselves  from 
the  rest,  and  surrendered  voluntarily  to  Seleucus,  and  the  others  were  all 
put  to  flight.  At  the  same  instant,  a  large  body  of  the  army  of  Seleucus 
drew  off  by  his  order,  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  Antigonus,  who  sus- 
tained their  efforts  for  some  time ;  but  being  at  last  overwhelmed  with 
darts,  he  fell  dead,  having  defended  himself  valiantly  to  his  last  gasp. 
Demetrius  seeing  his  father  dead,  retired  to  Ephesus,  with  5,000  foot,  and 
4,000  horse,  all  that  remained  of  more  than  70,000  men.  Pyrrhus,  who 
fought  by  his  side,  displayed  great  valor  throughout  the  action. 
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Thii  Book  incladei  the  space  of  80  yean,  namely,  the  last  16  jean  of  Ptolemy,  the  ton  of  Lagua^ 
who  had  already  reigned  33  yean,  which,  with  the  other  Id,  make  38 ;  and  40  more,  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  '25,  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Kvergeteii. 

SECTION   I. — THE   EMPIRE   OF   ALEXANDER    DIVIDED   INTO   FOUR   KINGDOMS. 

After  the  battle  of  Ipsua,  the  four  confederate  princes  divided  the  empire 
of  Alexander  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Libya, 
Arabia,  Coelesyria  and  Palestine ;  Cassander,  Macedonia  and  Greece  ; 
Lysimachus,  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  some  other  provinces  beyond  the  Hel- 
lespont, with  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  Seleucus,  all  the  rest  of  Asia,  as  far  as 
the  river  Inus.  The  dominions  of  this  last  prince  are  usually  called  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  because  Seleucus,  who  afterwards  built  Antioch  in  that 
province,  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  his  residence,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  his  successors,  who,  from  his  name,  were  called  Seleucidae. 

These  four  kings  are  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat  in  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  who  succeeded  in  the  place  of  the  first  horn  that  was  broken. 
The  first  horn  was  Alexander,  king  of  Greece,  who  destroyed  the  empire 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  designated  by  the  ram  with  two  horns.  They 
are  likewise  represented  by  the  four  heads  of  the  leopard,  which  are  intro- 
duced in  another  part  of  the  same  prophecy. 

Onias,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  died  about  this  time,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Simon,  surnamed  the  Just  He  enjoyed  the  pontificate 
during  nine  years. 

[A.  M.  3704.]  Seleucus,  after  the  defeat  of  Antigonus,  made  himself 
master  of  Upper  Syria,  where  he  built  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  and  gave  it 
that  name,  either  from  his  father  or  his  son,  for  they  were  both  called  Anti- 
ochus.  This  city  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  the  East,  even  under 
the  Roman  emperors. 

Among  other  cities  built  by  Seleucus,  there  were  three,  more  remark- 
able than  the  rest ;  the  first,  called  Seleucia,  from  his  own  name ;  the 
second,  Apamea,  from  tlie  name  of  his  consort,  the  daughter  of  Artabazu^, 
the  Persian  ;  the  third,  Laodicea,  so  denominated  from  his  mother.  Apa- 
raea  and  Seleucia  were  situated  on  the  Oroates^  and  Laodicea  was  on  the 
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same  side  towards  the  south.  He  allowed  the  Jews  the  same  imrhimities, 
in  each  of  these  cities,  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians, 
and  especially  at  Antloch  in  Syria,  where  that  people  settled  in  such 
numbers  that  they  possessed  a  considerable  part  of  that  city. 

Demetrius  had  withdrawn  to  Ephesus,  ai\er  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and 
thence  embarked  for  Greece,  his  only  resource  being  the  afliection  of  the 
Athenians,  with  whom  he  had  lefl  his  fleet,  money,  and  wife,  Deidamia. 
But  he  was  strangely  surprised,  when  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
the  Athenians,  who  came  to  acquaint  him  that  he  could  not  be  admitted 
into  their  city,  because  the  people  had,  by  a  decree,  prohibited  the  recep- 
tion of  any  of  the  kings ;  and  that  his  consort,  Deidamia,  had  been  con- 
ducted to  Megara,  with  all  the  honors  due  to  her  rank.  He  contented  him- 
self with  intimating  his  complaints  in  a  moderate  manner,  and  demeuided 
his  galleys,  among  which  was  that  prodigious  galley  of  sixteen  benches  of 
oars.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  them,  ho  sailed  towards  the  Chersonesus  ; 
and  having  committed  some  devastations  in  the  territories  of  Lysimachus, 
he  enriched  his  army,  and  by  that  expedient  prevented  the  desertion  of  his 
troops. 

Lysimachus  entered  into  a  particular  treaty  with  Ptolemy,  and  strength- 
ened the  alliance  by  espousing  one  of  his  daughters,  named  Arsinoe ;  he 
had  before  this  procured  another,  named  Lysandra,  to  be  married  to  his  son 
Agathjcles. 

[A.  M.  3705.]  This  alliance  between  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy  gave 
umbrage  to  Seleucus,  who  thereupon  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Demetrius, 
and  espoused  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  by  Phila,  the  sister 
of  Cassander.  Demetrius  immediately  conducted  his  daughter,  with  all  his 
fleet,  into  Syria  from  Greece,  where  he  was  still  in  possession  of  some 
places.  During  his  passage,  he  made  a  descent  on  Cilicia,  which  then  be- 
longed to  Plistarchus,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  to  whom  it  had  been 
assigned  by  the  four  kings,  afler  the  death  of  Antigonus.  Plistarchus 
went  to  complain  of  his  proceedings  to  Seleucus.  Demetrius,  receiving 
intelligence  of  this,  advanced  directly  to  Quinda,  where  the  treasures  of  the 
province,  amounting  to  1,200  talents,  were  deposited.  These  he  carried 
off  to  his  fleet,  and  then  set  sail  for  Syria,  where  he  found  Seleucus,  and 
gave  him  the  princess  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Demetrius,  afler  some 
days  passed  in  rejoicings  for  the  nuptials,  and  in  entertainments  given  on 
each  side,  returned  to  Cilicia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince. He  then  sent  his  wife  Phila  to  Cassander,  in  order  to  excuse  this 
proceeding.  Deidamia,  another  of  his  wives,  who  had  taken  a  journey  to 
meet  him  in  Greece,  was  seized  with  an  indisposition  that  ended  her  days. 
Demetrius,  having  reconciled  himself  with  Ptolemy,  by  the  mediation  of 
[A.  M.  3706.]  Seleucus,  espoused  Ptolemais,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy, 
by  which  means  his  affairs  began  to  assume  a  better  aspect ;  for  he  had  all 
Cyprus,  and  the  two  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  besides  his  conquests  in 
Cilicia,  and  some  other  cities  in  Asia.  i 

Seleucus,  however,  beginning  to  fear  a  neighbor  of  such  abilities  on  each 
side  of  his  dominions,  requested  Demetrius  to  surrender  Cilicia  to  him  for 
a  Very  considerable  sum  of  money ;  but  that  prince  declining  the  proposal, 
Seleucus  insisted  upon  his  returning  him  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  that 
were  dependencies  on  Syria.  Demetrius  replied  abruptly,  that  though  he 
should  lose  several  other  battles  as  fatal  to  him  as  tiiat  of  Ipbus,  he  could 
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never  purchase  the  friendship  of  Seleucus  at  so  high  a  price.  At  the  same 
time,  he  sailed  to  those  two  cities,  reinforced  their  garrisons,  and  furnished 
them  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence. 

[A.  M.  3707.]  Cassander  died  about  this  time,  having  governed  Mace- 
donia during  nineteen  years,  from  the  death  of  his  father  Antipater,  and  six 
or  seven  from  the  last  partition.  He  left  three  sons  by  Thessalonica,  one 
of  the  sisters  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip,  who  succeeded  him,  dying 
soon  after,  left  his  crown  to  be  contested  by  his  two  brothers. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  had  espoused  Antigone,  a  relation  of  Ptolemy, 
in  Egypt.  This  young  prince  was  the  son  of  ^acides,  whom  the  Molos- 
sians,  in  a  rebellion,  had  expelled  from  the  throne.  Pyrrhus  himself, 
though  an  infant  at  the  breast,  was  with  great  difficulty  preserved  from  the 
fury  of  the  rebels.  After  various  adventures,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
couit  of  king  Glaucias  in  Illyria.  Glaucias,  when  the  infant  had  attained 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  conducted  him  to  Epirus  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  reinstated  him  in  his  dominions. 

When  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  set  out  for  Illyria,  to  be 
present  at  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Glaucias.  The  Molossians, 
during  his  absence,  revolted  a  second  time,  drove  all  of  his  friends  out  of 
the  kingdom,  seized  his  treasures,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  Neoptolemus, 
his  great  uncle.  Pyrrhus  retired  to  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who 
had  espoused  his  sister  Deidamia. 

This  young  prince  distinguished  himself  among  the  bravest  in  the  battle 
of  Ipsus.  He  also  preserved  for  Demetrius  those  Grecian  cities  which  that 
prince  had  confided  to  him ;  and  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  Pyrrhus  went  into  Egypt  as  a  hostage 
for  his  brother-in-law. 

During  his  continuance  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  he  gave  sufficient  proofs 
of  his  address  and  extraordinary  patience,  in  hunting  and  martial  exercises. 
Observing  that,  of  all  tlie  wives  of  Ptolemy,  Berenice  had  the  greatest  as- 
cendency over  him,  he  attached  himself  to  her  in  particular.  His  engaging 
demeanor  procured  him  such  a  share  in  Ptolemy's  esteem,  that  he  gave 
him  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  in  preferonce  to  several  young 
princes  who  demanded  her  in  marriage.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
berenice,  by  Philip,  her  first  husband,  a  Macedonian  nobleman.  The 
queen  induced  her  husband  to  grant  his  son-in-law  a  fleet,  with  a  supply  of 
money,  which  enabled  him  to  repossess  himself  of  his  dominions. 

[A.  M.  3708.]  Athens  had  revolted  from  Demetrius,  and  shut  her  gates 
against  him.  When  that  prince  thought  he  had  sufficiently  provided  for 
the  security  of  his  territories  in  Asia,  he  marched  against  that  ungrateful 
city.  The  first  year  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  Mcssenians,  and 
the  conquest  of  some  other  cities;  and  he  returned  the  next  season  to 
Athens,  which  he  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  by  cutting  off  all  provi- 
[A.  M.  3709.]  sions.  A  fleet  of  150  sail,  sent  by  king  Ptolemy  to  suc- 
cor the  Athenians,  aflbrded  them  but  a  transient  joy ;  for  when  this  force 
saw  a  strong  fleet  arrive  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  assistance  of  Demetrius, 
besides  a  great  number  of  other  vessels  from  Cyprus,  they  fled. 

Although  the  Athenians  had  issued  a  decree,  making  it  capital  for  any 
person  even  to  mention  a  peace  with  Demetrius,  extreme  necessity  obliged 
them  to  open  their  gates  to  him.  When  he  entered  the  city,  he  commanded 
the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  the  theatre,  which  he  surrounded  with  troops, 
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and  posted  his  guards  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  and  then,  descending  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  theatre,  in  the  manner  usual  with  the  actors,  he 
showed  himself  to  that  multitude,  who  seemed  rather  dead  than  alive,  and 
waited  for  the  event  in  terror.  But  he  only  addressed  them  in  gentle  com. 
plaints  and  expostulations.  He  pardoned  their  offence,  and  restored  them 
to  favor ;  presenting  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  100,000  measures  of 
corn,  and  reinstating  such  magistrates  as  were  most  agreeable  to  them. 
The  joy  of  this  people  may  easily  be  conceived. 

He  then  determined  to  reduce  the  Lacedaemonians.  Archidamus,  their 
king,  advanced  as  far  as  M antinea  to  meet  him ;  but  Demetrius  defeated  him 
in  a  great  battle,  after  which  he  advanced  into  Laconia,  and  gained  another 
victory,  in  the  very  sight  of  Sparta :  500  of  his  enemies  were  made  prison- 
ers, and  200  killed  upon  the  spot,  so  that  he  was  already  considered  as 
master  of  the  city. 

But  at  this  moment,  he  received  intelligence  which  compelled  him  to 
direct  his  attention  elsewhere.  The  first  was,  that  Lysimachus  had  lately 
divested  him  of  all  his  territories  in  Asia ;  and  the  other,  that  Ptolemy  had 
conquered  all  Cyprus,  except  Salamis,  where  the  mother  of  Demetrius, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  had  retired ;  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  carried 
on  the  siege  of  that  city  with  great  vigor.  Demetrius  flew  to  their  assist- 
ance, but  was  soon  informed  that  the  place  had  surrendered.  Ptolemy 
gave  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  his  enemy  their  liberty,  without  ran- 
som, and  dismissed  them  with  all  their  attendants  and  effects.  He  even 
made  them  magnificent  presents  at  their  departure. 

The  loss  of  Cyprus  was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  and 
Seleucus  dispossessed  him  of  Cilicia  on  another  side.  Thus,  in  a  very 
short  time,  he  saw  himself  divested  of  all  his  dominions,  without  resource 
or  hope. 

SECTION  II. — DISPUTE   BETWEEN  THE  TWO  SONS  OF  CASSANDSE. — ^DEMETBIVS 

PROCLAIMED   KINO   OF   MACEDONIA. 

In  the  quarrel  between  the  two  sons  of  Cassander  for  the  crown,  Thessa- 
lonica,  their  mother,  favored  Alexander,  the  youngest ;  which  so  enraged 
Antipater,  the  eldest,  that  he  killed  her  with  his  own  hands.  Alexander, 
to  avenge  this  unnatural  barbarity,  solicited  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus  and 
Demetrius.  Pyrrhus  arrived  first,  and  made  himself  master  of  several 
cities  in  Macedonia,  part  of  which  he  retained  as  a  compensation  for  the  aid 
he  had  given  Alexander ;  and  he  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  after  he 
had  reconciled  the  two  brothers.  Demetrius  made  his  approach  at  the 
same  instant,  upon  which  Alexander  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  testified 
all  imaginable  gratitude ;  but  represented  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
no  longer  had  any  need  of  his  assistance.  Demetrius  was  ofiended,  bat 
they  conversed  together  with  an  external  air  of  friendship,  and  entertained 
each  other  with  reciprocal  feasts ;  till  at  last,  Demetrius,  upon  intelligence 
that  Alexander  intended  to  destroy  him,  prevented  the  execution  of  that  de. 
sign,  and  killed  him. 

This  murder  armed  the  Macedonians  against  him  at  first,  but  when  he 
had  acquainted  them  with  all  the  particulars  that  occasioned  his  conduct, 
the  aversion  they  entertained  for  Antipater,  the  infamous  murderer  of  his 
own  mother,  induced  them  to  declare  for  Demetrius,  and  they  proclaimed 
him  king  of  Macedonia.     Demetrius  possessed  this  crown  for  the  space  of 
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seven  years,  and  Antipater  fled  into  Thrace,  where  he  did  not  long  survive 
the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  In  Thessalonica  and  her  sons,  another  branch  of 
the  family  of  Philip  became  extinct.  Philip  and  Alexander,  with  their 
wives,  and  all  their  descendants,  perished  by  violence. 

About  this  time  Seleucus  biiilt  Seleucia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  Babylon.  Pliny  says  that  its  population 
was  afterwards  600,000.  The  dikes  of  the  Euphrates  being  broken  down, 
and  the  river  becoming  unnavigable,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon 
removect  to  Seleucia. 

Simon  the  Just  died  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate.  His  son  Onias 
being  very  young,  his  brother  Eleazer  succeeded  him. 

[A.  M.  3716.]  Demetrius  raised  an  army  of  100,000,  and  a  fleet  of 
500  galleys,  many  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  resolved  to  recover  his 
father's  dominions  in  Asia.  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and  even 
Pyrrhus,  united  in  alliance  against  him.  While  Demetrius  was  in  Greece, 
preparing  for  his  expedition,  Pyrrhus  invaded  Macedonia  on  one  side,  and 
Lysimachus  on  the  other.  Pyrrhus  having  taken  the  city  Bersea,  in  which 
the  soldiers  of  Demetrius  had  placed  their  wives,  children,  and  eflects, 
Demetrius,  who  was  hastening  to  oppose  the  conqueror,  was  abandoned  by 
the  army,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  whose  heroic 
character  charmed  the  Macedonians,  was  declared  king.  Lysimachus, 
however,  claimed  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  and  the  other  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce.  Constant  collisions  and  animosities  were  the  conse- 
quences. Lysimachus  at  last  gained  over  the  army,  and  Pyrrhus  was 
forced  to  retire  to  Epirus. 

Demetrius,  when  abandoned  by  his  troops,  went  to  Cassandria  on  the 
frontiers  of  Thrace,  where  his  wife  Phila  resided ;  but  she  was  so  afllicted 
at  his  disasters,  that  she  poisoned  herself.  He  then  returned  to  Greece, 
where,  having  arranged  aflairs,  he  left  the  government  of  the  cities  and 
places  still  devoted  to  him,  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Antigonus.  Having 
collected  11,000  men,  he  started  for  Asia.  Eurydice,  the  sister  of  his 
late  wife  Phila,  received  him  at  Miletus,  where  she  lived  with  the  prin- 
cess Ptolemaida,  her  daughter  by  Ptolemy,  whose  marringe  with  Demetrius 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus.  Eurydice  presented 
tlie  princess  to  him,  and  this  alliance  gave  birth  to  Demetrius,  who  after, 
wards  reigned  in  Gyrene. 

Demetrius  soon  after  entered  Caria  and  Lycia,  where  he  took  several 
places  from  Lysimachus,  and  considerably  augmented  his  forces ;  by  which 
means  he  at  last  made  himself  master  of  Sardis;  but  as  soon  as  Agathocles 
the  son  of  Lysimachus,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  abandoned 
his  conquests,  and  marched  into  the  east.  His  design  was  to  surprise 
Armenia  and  Media ;  but  Agathocles,  who  followed  him  closely,  cut  oflT 
his  provisions  so  effectually  that  a  sickness  spread  through  his  army  ;  and 
when  he  at  last  made  an  attempt  to  march  over  Mount  Taurus,  with  the 
small  remains  of  his  troops,  ho  found  all  the  passes  guarded,  which  obliged 
him  to  march  for  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 

Thence  he  represented  to  Seleucus,  to  whom  that  city  belonged,  the 
inelancholy  situation  of  his  aflairs,  and  entreated  him  to  aflbrd  him  the 
necessary  subsistence  for  himself  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  Se- 
leucus dispatched  orders  to  his  lieutenants,  to  furnish  him  with  all  he  should 
want.     But  when  remonstrances  were  afterwards  made  to  him  upon  the 
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valor  and  abilities  of  Demetrius,  instead  of  continuing  to  support  him,  he 
resolved  upon  his  destruction,  and  immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  with  intention  to  attack  him.  Demetrius  posted  his 
troops  in  those  parts  of  Mount  Taurus,  where  he  imagined  it  would  be 
difficult  to  force  them,  and  sent  to  Seleucus  a  second  time,  to  implore  his 
permission  to  pass  into  the  east,  in  order  to  establish  himself  in  some  country 
belonging  to  the  barbarians,  where  he  might  end  his  days  in  tranquillity. 

This  proposal  only  increased  the  distrust  of  Seleucus,  and  he  consented 
to  nothing  more  than  his  taking  winter  quarters  in  Catalonia,  a  province 
adjacent  to  Cappadocia,  during  the  two  severest  months  in  that  season ; 
after  which  he  was  immediately  to  evacuate  that  country.  Seleucus, 
during  this  negotiation,  had  placed  strong  guards  at  all  the  passes  from 
Cilicia  into  Syria,  which  obliged  Demetrius  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in 
order  to  disengage  himself.  He  accordingly  made  such  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  troops  who  guarded  the  passes  in  the  mountains,  that  he  dislodged 
them,  and  opened  himself  a  passage  into  Syria,  which  he  immediateiy  en- 
tered. He  now  prepared  for  vigorous  measures,  but  a  violent  sickness 
prostrated  him  for  forty  days,  and  his  soldiers  almost  all  deserted  him.  At 
length  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Seleucus,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
an  honorable  captivity  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  54  years.  His  son 
Antigonus,  surnamed  Gronatus,  to  whom  the  urn  containing  his  ashes  was 
transmitted,  celebrated  his  funeral  with  great  magnificence.  From  him 
was  descended  the  line  of  Macedonian  kings,  who  reigned  till  the  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

SECTION   III. PTOLEMY   SOTER   RESIGNS   HIS   KINGDOM   TO   HIS  SON   PTOLKHT 

FHIDADELPHUS. — LIBRARY   OF  ALEXANDER. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus,  had  several  children,  and  among  them 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  who  being  the  eldest,  and  the  son 
of  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  expected  the  crown  as  his  right. 
But  his  father,  influenced  by  Berenice,  designed  it  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
one  of  his  sons  by  her.  He  therefore  liad  him  crowned  before  his  own  death. 
[A.  M.  3719.]  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  retired  to  Lysimachus,  whose  son 
Agathocles  had  married  his  sister  Lysandra.  After  the  death  of  Agathocles, 
he  removed  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness. 

In  the  first  year  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  Tower  of  Pharos,  a  large 
square  tower  of  white  marble,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  fire  was  to  be  kept 
constantly  burning  for  the  guidance  of  vessels,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  800 
talents.*  About  the  same  time  the  image  of  the  god  Serapis,  was  brought 
from  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  and  a  temple,  called  Serapion,  built  for  it  in 
a  suburb  of  Alexandria.  This  temple  surpassed  all  others,  except  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  in  beauty  and  splendor.  In  it  was  deposited  a  part  of  the 
famous  library  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Soter  commenced  this.  His  son  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus  increased  it  to  100,000  volumes,  and  his  successors 
constantly  added  to  it,  until  the  whole  number  of  volumes  was  700,000- 
All  the  books  brought  into  Egypt  were  seized  and  copied  :  the  copies  given 
to  the  owners,  and  the  originals  were  deposited  in  the  library.  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  pursued  this  course  even  when  he  borrowed  from  the  AtheJiians 
the  works  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.     The  copies  returned 

*  Tho  Alexandruui  talent  wu  nearly  twice  the  value  of  the  Athenian. 
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were  beautifully  written,  and  15  talents  accompanied  them  to  pay  for  the 
originals.  The  first  collection  of  books  was  made  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  city  with  the  Museum,  but  when  it  amounted  to  400,000  volumes,  the 
library  was  commenced  in  the  Serapipn.  The  latter  was  called  the 
Daughter.  The  other,  called  the  library  of  the  Bruchion,  was  burnt  in 
Csesar's  wars.  To  the  Daughter,  Cleopatra  afterwards  added  the  200,000 
volumes  from  the  library  of  Pergamus,  presented  to  her  by  Antony. 
Numerous  additions  were  afterwards  made,  and  the  library  continued 
till  it  was  burned  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  642. 

John,  surnamed  the  Grammarian,  a  famous  follower  of  Aristotle, 
happened  to  be  at  Alexandria  when  it  was  taken :  and  as  he  was  much 
esteemed  by  Amri-Ebnol-As,  the  general  of  the  Saracen  troops,  he  entreated 
that  commander  to  bestow  upon  him  the  Alexandrian  library.  Amri 
replied,  that  he  would  write  to  the  khalif  for  his  orders  on  that  head,  with- 
out which  he  would  not  presume  to  dispose  of  the  library.  He  accordingly 
wrote  to  Omar,  the  then  khalif,  whose  answer  was,  *'  That  if  those  books 
contained  the  same  doctrine  with  the  koran,  they  could  not  be  of  any  use, 
because  thb  koran  was  sufficient  in  itself,  and  comprehended  all  necessary 
truths ;  but  if  they  contained  any  particulars  contrary  to  that  book,  they 
ought  to  be  destroyed."  In  consequence  they  were  all  condemned  to  the 
flames :  and  were  distributed  to  the  public  bagnios,  where,  for  six  months, 
they  were  used  for  fuel  instead  of  wood.  We  may  hence  form  a  just  idea 
of  the  number  of  books  contained  in  that  library. 

The  Museum  of  Bruchion  was  not  burned  with  its  library.  Strabo 
informs  us,  that  it  was  a  very  large  structure  near  the  palace,  and  fronting 
the  port ;  surrounded  with  a  portico,  in  which  the  philosophers  walked. 
He  adds,  that  the  members  of  this  society  were  governed  by  a  president,  who 
was  chosen  by  the  king  himself;  and  that  they  had  a  hall  where  the  whole 
society  ate  together  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  This  Museum  ^vas  long 
the  greatest  school  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  trained  up  a  vast  number 
of  men  famous  in  literature.  Thence  the  church  received  some  of  its  most 
illustrious  doctoi's ;  Clemens,  Alexandrinus,  Ammonius,  Origen,  Anatolius, 
Athanasius,  and  many  others. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  probably  the  first  president :  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  the  superintendency  of  the  library.  His  first  proposal  to  Ptolemy 
was  the  establishment  of  a  library  of  such  authors  as  treated  of  civil  polity. 
When  measures  were  taken  to  procure  such  books  as  were  requisite  in  this 
view,  Demetrius  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  collect  all  sorts  of  books  for  the 
library. 

Demetrius,  being  consulted  by  the  king  about  his  purposed  abdication, 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  the  measure.  When  he  found  Ptolemy 
determined,  he  recommended  to  him  to  be  guided  in  his  choice  of  a  sue* 
cesser  by  the  order  of  nature,  which  would  have  brought  the  crown  to 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus. 

[A.  M.  3721.]  Towards  the  close  of  this  year  died  Ptolemy  Soter,  king 
of  Egypt,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  two  years  after  his  resignation  of  the 
empire  to  his  son.  He  was  the  most  able  and  worthy  man  of  all  his  race, 
and  left  behind  him  such  an  example  of  excellency  as  very  few  of  his 
successors  imitated.  During  near  40  years,  in  which  he  governed  Egypt, 
he  raised  it  to  such  a  height  of  power,  as  rendered  it  superior  to  the  other 
kingdoms. 
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SECTION   IV. — THE   INAUGURATION   OF   PTOLEMT  FHILADELPHUS. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  his  father  had  abdicated  the  crown  in  his 
favor,  entertained  the  people,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  with  the  most 
splendid  festival  mentioned  in  antiquity. 

This  solemnity  continued  a  whole  day,  and  was  conducted  through  the 
circus  of  Alexandria.  It  was  divided  into  several  parts,  and  formed  a  va- 
riety of  processions.  Beside  those  of  the  king's  parents,  the  gods  had  each 
of  them  a  distinct  cavalcade,  adorned  with  historical  ornaments.  During 
the  games  and  public  combats,  which  continued  for  some  days  af^er,  Pto- 
lemy Soter  presented  the  victors  with  20  crowns  of  gold,  and  they  received 
23  from  his  consort  Berenice.  These  last  crowns  were  valued  at  2,230 
talents,  and  50  minae ;  whence  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  im- 
mense sums  to  which  the  gold  and  silver  employed  in  this  splendid  cere- 
monial amounted.  No  part  of  this  festival  was  conducted  with  elegance, 
or  exhibited  taste,  but  an  amazing  prodigality  of  gold  and  silver  was  dis- 
played. 

SECTION   V. COMMENCEMENT    OF    THE    REIGN    OF    PTOLEMY    PHILADBLFHUS. 

DEATH     OF     DEMETRIUS     PHALEREUS. WAR     BETWEEN     LYSIMACHUS     AND 

SELEUCUS. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  became  sole  master 
of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  CoBlesyria,  Arabia,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  isles  called  the  Cyclades. 

During  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Philadelphus  had  concealed  his  resent- 
ment against  Demetrius  Phalereus,  for  the  advice  he  gave  that  prince  when 
he  was  deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  successor.  But  when  the  sovereign 
power  devolved  itself  upon  him,  he  caused  that  philosopher  to  be  seized  and 
sent  to  a  remote  fortress,  where  he  ordered  him  to  be  confined.  The  bite 
[A.  M.  3721.]     of  an  aspic  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  that  great  man. 

After  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  two  of  Alexander's  captains  still  survived, 
Lysimachus  and  Seleucus,  who  till  then,  had  always  been  united  by  interest 
and  friendship,  and  were  engaged  to  each  other  by  treaties.  They  were 
more  than  80  years  of  age,  when  a  quarrel  arose  between  them. 

Lysimachus,  after  the  marriage  of  his  son  Agathocles  with  Lysandra, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Ptolemy,  espoused  another  himself,  whose  name 
was  Arsinoe,  and  had  several  children  by  her.  The  different  interests  of 
these  two  sisters  led  them  into  all  sorts  of  intrigues.  Lysandra  was  the 
daughter  of  Eurydice,  and  Arsinoe  of  Berenice.  The  arrival  of  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  the  brother  of  Philadelphus,  at  this  court,  made  Arsinoe  appre- 
hensive that  his  interest  would  strengthen  too  much  the  party  of  Lysandra, 
who  was  his  sister  by  the  same  mother :  she  determined  to  sacrifice  Aga- 
thocles  to  her  suspicions ;  and  she  represented  him  to  her  husband,  as  one 
who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  by  which  she  so  much  in- 
censed him,  that  he  caused  his  own  son  to  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death. 
Lysandra  and  her  children,  with  her  brother  Ceraunus,  and  Alexander, 
another  son  of  Lysimachus,  took  sanctuary  in  the  court  of  Seleucus,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  declare  war  against  Lysimachus. 

[A.  M.  3722.]  Before  he  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  he  consigned  to 
his  son  Antiochus  a  considerable  part  of  his  empire,  reserving  to  himself 
merely  the  provinces  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea. 
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Antiochds  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper,  of  which  the  physicians 
were  incapable  of  discovering  the  cause  ;  for  which  reason  his  condition 
was  thought  desperate.  Erasistratus,  the  most  skilful  of  the  physicians, 
having  carefully  considered  every  symptom,  believed  at  last  that  his  indis- 
position proceeded  from  love.  It  was  more  difficult  to  discover  the  object 
of  this  passion.  The  physician  passed  whole  days  in  the  apartment  of  his 
patient,  and  when  he  saw  any  lady  enter,  he  carefully  observed  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  prince,  and  never  discovered  the  least  emotion,  except  when 
Stratonice  came  into  the  chamber,  either  alone  or  with  the  king  her  consort. 
When  the  physician  was  afterwards  alone  with  his  patient,  he  managed  his 
inquiries  with  so  much  dexterity,  as  at  last  drew  the  secret  from  him. 
Antiochus  confessed  his  passion  for  his  mother-in-law,  and  declared  that  he 
had  in  vain  employed  all  his  efforts  to  vanquish  it :  and  he  concluded  with 
declaring,  that  to  punish  himself  for  criminal  desires,  he  had  resolved  to 
pine  to  death,  by  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  food. 

The  physician  gained  a  considerable  point,  by  ascertaining  the  source 
of  his  patient's  disorder ;  but  the  remedy  was  much  more  difficult  to  be 
discovered.  When  next  Seleucus  inquired  afler  his  son's  health,  Erasis- 
tratus  replied,  that  his  distemper  was  incurable,  because  it  arose  from  a 
passion  which  could  never  be  gratified.  The  father,  surprised  at  this 
answer,  desired  to  know  why  the  lady  was  not  to  be  obtained  ?  "  Because 
she  is  my  wife,"  replied  the  physician,  "  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  yield  her 
up  to  another."  "  And  will  you  not  part  with  her  then,'^  replied  the  king, 
•*  to  preserve  the  life  of  my  son.  Is  this  the  friendship  you  profess  for  me  ?" 
**  Let  me  entreat  you,  my  lord,"  said  Erasistratus,  "  to  imagine  yourself  in 
my  place ;  would  you  resign  your  Stratonice  to  his  arms  ?" — "  Would  to 
God,"  exclaimed  Seleucus,  "  that  the  cure  of  my  son  depended  on  my  ac- 
quiescence, I  would  resign  both  Stratonice  and  my  empire  to  him."— 
♦*  Your  majesty,  then,"  replied  the  physician,  "  has  the  remedy :  it  is  Stra- 
tonice whom  he  loves."  The  father  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  and  easily 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  consort :  and  his  son  and  that  princess  were 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  Upper  Asia. 

Seleucus  now  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army,  into  Asia  Minor. 
All  the  country  submitted  to  him  as  far  as  Sardis,  which  he  besieged  and 
took ;  by  which  means  he  became  master  of  all  the  treasures  of  Lysimachus. 
[A.  M.  3723.]  The  latter  gave  him  battle  in  Phrygia,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain.  He  thus  became  the  sole  survivor  of  the  generals  of  Alexander, 
and  being  victorious  over  the  last,  justified  the  title  which  he  had  assumed, 
of  Nicator  or  The  Conqueror.  He  took  possession  of  Macedon,  but  his 
triumph  was  transient.  He  was  basely  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  numerous  favors.  His  reign  had  continued  20 
years  from  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  His  character  is  distinguished  above  that 
of  the  other  kings  for  his  justice  and  clemency. 

The  friends  of  Lysimachus,  regarding  Ceraunus  as  the  avenger  of  his 
death,  acknowledged  him  for  their  king.  He  immediately  plotted  the  mur- 
der of  his  sister  Arsinoe's  children,  by  Lysimachus.  For  this  purpose,  he 
pretended  love  to  her,  and  pressed  his  suit  to  a  successful  termination.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  They  went  together  to  her  city 
of  Cassandra,  and  he  met  her  children,  the  one  sixteen,  and  the  other  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  with  every  demonstration  of  affection.  But  he  had  no 
sooner  got  possession  of  the  citadel,  than  he  murdered  the  young  princes  in 
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the  arms  of  their  mother,  and  dragging  her  out  of  the  oity,  with  her  robes 
rent,  and  dishevelled  hair,  banished  her  to  Samothrace. 

[A.  M.  3725.]  The  Gauls,  finding  their  country  too  populous,  sent  out 
three  bodies  of  adventurers  to  seek  other  settlements.  They  proceeded 
along  the  Danube,  and  arriving  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sane,  the  first  division, 
commanded  by  Brennus  and  Acichorius,  entered  Pannonia,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Hungary ;  the  second  marched  into  Thrace,  under  Cerethrius; 
and  Belgius  led  the  third  into  lUyrium  and  Macedonia. 

All  the  nations,  near  whose  territories  this  people  approached,  were  struck 
.  with  so  much  terror,  that  they  dispatched  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  and 
purchased  their  liberty  with  money.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  king  of  Macedoa, 
alone  advanced  to  meet  them,  with  a  small  body  of  undisciplined  troops. 
A  battle  was  fought,  wherein  the  Macedonians  were  entirely  defeated. 
Ptolemy,  covered  with  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls,  who  cut  off 
his  head,  fixed  it  on  a  lance,  and  showed  it  to  the  army.  A  very  inconsid- 
erable number  of  Macedonians  saved  themselves  by  flight.  The  Gauls  dis- 
persed themselves,  after  this  victory,  to  pillage  the  adjacent  country ;  upon 
which,  Sosthenes,  one  of  the  principal  persons  among  the  Macedonians, 
improving  their  disorder,  destroyed  a  great  number,  and  obliged  the  rest  to 
quit  the  country. 

Brennus  then  advanced  into  Macedonia  with  his  troops.  This  leader 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Brennus  who  took  the  ci^  of  Rome,  about 
a  century  before.  Authors  have  not  informed  us  what  became  of  Belgiut 
and  his  troops,  but,  in  all  probability,  he  was  killed  in  the  second  engage- 
ment, after  which  the  remains  of  his  army  were  incorporated  into  that  of 
Brennus.  However  that  may  be,  Brennus  and  Acichorius  quitted  Panno- 
nia, with  an  army  of  150,000  foot,  and  15,000  horse,  and  entered  Illyrium, 
in  order  to  pass  into  Macedonia  and  Greece.  This  body,  notwithstanding 
[A.  M.  3726.]  the  defection  of  20,000  men,  were  increased  on  the  march 
to  152,000  foot,  and  61,200  horse.  Arriving  in  Macedonia,  they  over- 
powered Sosthenes  with  their  multitudes,  and  ravaged  all  the  country. 

The  Gauls  next  advanced  to  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  but  were  stopped 
by  the  troops  who  were  pasted  there,  until  they  discovered  the  path  which 
the  army  of  Xerxes  had  formerly  taken ;  and  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to 
retire. 

Brennus  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  towards  Delphi,  to 
pillage  the  riches  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  ordered  Acichorius  to  follow 
him  with  the  troops  under  his  command.  Autiiors  tell  us  that,  when 
Brennus  approached  the  temple,  the  skies  were  blackened,  and  that  great 
numbers  of  his  men  were  destroyed  by  hail  and  thunder.  To  which  they 
add,  that  an  earthquake  rent  the  mountains,  and  threw  down  vast  fragments, 
which  crushed  the  Gauls  by  hundreds;  and  that  the  remaining  troops 
were  seized  with  such  a  panic  the  ensuing  night,  as  caused  them  to  mis- 
take their  own  men  for  the  enemies,  in  consequence  of  which  they  destroyed 
one  another,  so  that  above  half  of  the  army  perished. 

The  Greeks,  upon  this,  assembled,  and  charged  the  Gauls  with  so  much 
impetuosity  that,  though  Acichorius  had  joined  Brennus,  they  were  unable 
to  sustain  the  shock,  and  were  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers.  After  the 
battle,  Brennus  killed  himself.  Acichorius  took  the  command,  and  en- 
deavored to  regain  the  strait  of  Thermopylae ;  but  as  they  were  constantly 
harassed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  they  marched, 
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they  were  all  destroyed  by  famine,  cold,  distempers,  or  the  sword.  The 
story  of  the  storm  and  earthquake  is  undoubtedly  fabulous,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Greeks  took  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  Gauls,  and  rolled 
down  rocks  upon  them  from  the  mountains,  and  visited  them  with  clouds 
of  arrows  and  darts. 

Ailer  the  death  of  Sosthenes,  who  reigned  ^r  some  time  in  Macedonia, 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  son 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  formed  pretensions  to  that  crown.  Antigonus, 
who,  after  the  fatal  expedition  of  his  father,  had  reigned  ten  years  in 
Greece,  was  the  first  who  ascended  the  throne;  but  each  raised  great 
armies,  and  contracted  powerful  alliances.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
having  espoused  the  party  of  Antigonus,  Antiochus,  when  he  was  preparing 
to  enter  Macedonia,  was  unwilling  to  leave  so  powerful  an  enemy  in  his 
rear.  He  therefore  marched  his  troops  into  Bithynia,  which  then  became 
the  theatre  of  war.  The  forces  were  at  first  so  equal,  that  neither  party 
would  presume  to  attack  the  other.  In  the  mean  time,  they  entered  into  a 
treaty  by  which  Antigonus  espoused  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Stratonice  and 
[A.  M.  8728.]  Seleucus,  and  Antiochus  resigned  to  him  the  throne  of 
Macedon. 

Antiochus  then  marched  against  the  Gauls,  who,  aAer  settling  in  the  land 
granted  them  by  Nicomedes,  were  continually  making  incursions  on  all 
[A.  M.  3729.]  sides.  Antiochus  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 
This  action  acquired  him  the  title  of  Soter,  i.  e.,  deliverer. 

SECTION   VI. — FL0LEM7  PHILADELPHUS    CAUSES    THE    BOOKS    OF  THE   HOLT 

SCRIPTURES  TO   BE  TRANSLATED   INTO  GREEK. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  devoted  his  attention  to  the  library  founded  in 
Alexandria ;  and  being  informed  that  the  Jews  were  masters  of  a  work 
which  contained  the  laws  and  history  of  that  people,  was  desirous  of  having 
it  translated  into  Greek,  to  enrich  his  library.  A  considerable  number  of 
Jews  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
during  the  invasions  of  Judeea ;  and  it  was  represented  to  the  king  that  there 
could  be  no  faithful  translation  obtained  while  he  sufiered  their  countrymen 
to  continue  in  servitude.  Ptolemy  immediately  issued  a  decree,  restoring 
all  the  Jewish  slaves  in  his  dominions  to  full  liberty,  with  orders  to  his 
treasurer  to  pay  their  masters  for  their  ransom.  The  sum  expended 
amounted  to  400  talents ;  and  thus  120,000  Jews  recovered  their  freedom. 
The  king  also  gavo  orders  for  discharging  the  children  bom  in  slavery, 
with  their  mothers,  and  the  sum  thus  employed  amounted  to  more  than  200 
talents.  Ptolemy  then  sent  ambassadors  to  Eleazer,  the  high-priest,  witli 
t  very  obliging  letter,  accompanied  with  magnificent  presents.  The  king's 
^quest  was  granted  with  the  greatest  joy.  The  ambassadors  returned  to 
Alexandria  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law,  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  given  them  by  the  high-priest  himself,  and  six  elders  of  each 
tribe,  that  is  to  say,  72  in  the  whole,  authorized  to  translate  that  copy  in(r) 
the  Greek  language.  The  volume  which  they  prepared  is  called  tlw^ 
fieptuaginta  Version,  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  70,  although  72  per- 
iODs  were  actually  employed  in  its  preparation. 

SECTION   VU. — THE   EXPEDITIONS  OF   PYRRHUS. 

[A.  M.  3724.]    The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum,  being  at  war  with  llit* 
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Romans,  dispatched  ambassadors  from  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  With  magnl- 
ficent  presents  for  Pyrrhus.  They  had  orders  to  tell  him  that  they  only 
wanted  a  leader  of  experience  ;  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  bring  an 
army  of  20,000  horse,  and  350,000  foot,  into  the  field.  The  joy  with 
which  Pyrrhus  received  so  agreeable  a  proposal  may  be  easily  imagined. 

A  Thessalian,  named  Cineas,  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  judgment  and  eloquence.  The  following  conversatioa  is 
said  to  have  occurred  between  him  and  the  king : 

"  Your  majesty  intends,"  said  he,  "  to  march  against  the  Romans  ;  if 
victorious,  what  advantage  shall  you  derive  V — "  Were  the  Romans  sub- 
dued," replied  Pyrrhus,  **  all  Italy  would  be  ours." — "  Supposing  ourselves 
masters  of  that  country,"  continued  Cineas,  "  how  should  we  proceed  V 
Pyrrhus  continued :  "  Sicily  will  then  present  itself  to  us,  and  you  know 
the  importance  of  that  island." — "  But  will  we,"  added  Cineas,  "  end  with 
the  conquest  of  Sicily  ?" — "  No,  replied  Pyrrhus ;  "  should  we  stop  short 
in  so  glorious  a  career  ?  Carthage,  all  Africa,  Macedon,  my  ancient  do- 
main, and  Greece,  shall  be  part  of  our  future  conquests." — "  And  when 
we  have  conquered  all,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  ourselves?" — "Dispose  of 
ourselves !  We  will  live  at  our  ease  ;  we  will  pass  whole  days  in  rejoic- 
ing." — "  Ah !  my  lord,"  interrupted  Cineas,  "  and  what  prevents  us  now 
from  doing  this  ?  Why  should  we  search  for  a  happiness  already  in  our 
power,  and  pay  so  dear  for  what  we  may  now  enjoy  ?" 

This  discourse  affected  Pyrrhus,  but  did  not  reform  him.  He  immedi- 
ately dispatched  Cineas  to  the  Tarentines  with  a  detachment  of  3,000  foot; 
soon  after  which,  a  large  number  of  flat-bottomed  vessels,  galleys,  and  all 
sorts  of  transport-ships,  arriving  from  Tarentum,  he  embarked  on  board 
them  20  elephants,  3,000  horse,  20,000  heavy-armed  foot,  2,000  archers, 
and  500  slingers. 

They  reached  the  coast  of  Italy  in  the  midst  of  a  storm.  The  king's 
ship  was  in  so  great  danger  at  night,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself 
into  the  sea,  and  was  followed  by  his  friends  and  guards.  After  much  ex- 
ertion, he  was  cast,  greatly  exhausted,  upon  the  shore.  The  Messapians, 
on  whose  coast  he  was,  rendered  him  every  attention.  Only  2,000  of  his 
infantry,  with  a  few  cavalry,  and  two  elephants  were  landed.  Pyrrhus 
led  them  directly  to  Tarentum.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  inhabitants 
engaged  in  every  variety  of  amusement,  and  when  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  had  joined  him,  he  immediately  commenced  measures  for  reforming  the 
city,  and  preparing  the  citizens  for  war.  Learning  that  the  consul  Levinua 
was  in  Lucania,  devastating  the  country  around  him,  he  took  the  field  with 
his  few  troops,  not  wailing  for  the  allies.  Having  sent  a  herald  with  the 
proposal  that  he  should  arbitrate  between  the  Romans  and  Tarentines,  he 
received  this  haughty  reply  from  the  consul :  "  That  the  Romans  neither 
took  Pyrrhus  for  an  arbiter,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy." 

The  battle  occurred  in  a  plain,  between  the  cities  of  Pandosia  and  Herac- 
lia.  It  was  obstinately  contested  on  both  sides.  Authors  state  that  each 
army  seven  times  gave  way,  and  as  often  returned  to  the  charge.  Victory 
at  length  was  decided  by  the  elephants,  which  frightened  the  horses  of  the 
Romans.  The  Thessalian  cavalry  charged  the  enemy  when  in  confusion, 
and  put  them  to  the  rout.  Pyrrhus  immediately  being  joined  by  tlie 
troops  of  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites,  and  having  brought  over  several 
cities  from  alliance  with  Rome,  marched  within  fifteen  leagues  of  that  city. 
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Learning  that  the  Romans  were  preparing  for  a  second  hattle,  he  sent 
Cineas  with  proposals  of  an  amicable  accommodation.  He  offered  to  return 
their  prisoners,  and  assist  in  the  conquest  of  Italy ;  asking,  in  return,  their 
friendship,  and  security  for  the  Tarentines.  Several  of  the  senators  seemed 
inclined  to  peace ;  but  Appius  Claudius,  an  illustrius  senator,  whose  great 
age  and  want  of  sight  had  compelled  him  to  retire  from  public  affairs,  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  into  the  assembly,  where  he  opposed  the  proposition 
with  so  much  vigor  and  success,  that  they  unanimously  returned  this  answer 
to  Cineas :  "  That  Pyrrhus  should  first  retire  from  Italy ;  after  which,  if 
disposed  for  peace,  he  might  solicit  it ;  but  that,  as  long  as  he  continued  in 
arms  in  their  country,  the  Romans  would  maintain  the  war  against  him, 
though. he  should  vanquish  a  thousand  such  leaders  as  Levinus. 

When  Cineas  returned  to  Tarentum,  he  gave  the  king  a  faithful  relation 
of  his  conferences  with  the  principal  men  of  Rome,  and  told  him,  among 
pther  particulars,  "  That  the  senate  seemed  to  him  an  assembly  of  kings." 
And  with  respect  to  the  numerous  inhabitants  who  filled  the  streets  and  the 
country,  he  added,  "  I  greatly  fear  we  are  fighting  with  a  hydra."  The 
return  of  Cineas  was  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  from  the 
Romans,  among  whom  was  Fabricius,  who,  as  Cineas  informed  the  king, 
was  highly  esteemed  at  Rome.  Pyrrhus  received  them  with  extraordinary 
marks  of  distinction,  and  treated  them  with  all  possible  honor.  They  pro- 
posed  to  ransom  the  prisoners,  but  Pyrrhus  refused  to  permit  it,  unless  they 
would  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  then  tried  in  private  to  seduce  Fabri- 
cius from  the  service  of  his  country  to  his  own,  proffering  him  the  highest 
offices  and  honors  ;  but  the  patriot  declined  every  offer. 

Pyrrhus,  being  desirous  the  next  day  to  surprise  the  Roman,  who  had 
never  seen  an  elephant,  ordered  the  captain  of  those  animals  to  arm  the 
largest  of  them,  and  lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  intended  to  converse 
with  Fabricius.  At  a  certain  signal,  the  tapestry  was  drawn  aside,  and 
presented  to  view  the  enormous  animal,  who  stretched  out  his  trunk  over 
the  head  of  Fabricius,  and  shook  the  apartment  with  a  most  terrible 
cry.  Fabricius  turned  very  calmly  to  Pyrrhus,  and  said  to  him  with  a 
smile,  "  Neither  your  gold  yesterday,  nor  your  elephant  to-day,  alter  me." 
The  prince  would  intrust  the  prisoners  with  none  but  him,  that  he  might 
he,  certain  they  would  be  sent  back  to  him,  in  case  the  senate  should  con- 
tinue averse  to  a  peace.  They  were  accordingly  sent  to  him  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Saturnalia,  the  senate  having  ordered  every  prisoner  to  return 
to  Pyrrhus,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Tlie  command  of  the  army  being  conferred  on  Fabricius  the  following 
year,  an  unknown  person  came  into  his  camp,  with  a  letter  from  the  king's 
physician,  who  offered  to  take  Pyrrhus  off  by  poison,  if  the  Romans  would 
promise  him  a  proportionable  recompense.  Fabricius,  instead  of  taking 
aclvaiitage  of  the  treachery,  wrote  a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  warning  him  against 
it.  The  latter,  ascertaining  the  facts  to  be  as  represented  in  the  letter, 
punislied  the  physician,  and  restored  all  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ran- 
som. The  Roman  senate  sent  back  an  equal  number  of  Tarentines  and 
Samnites.  Pyrrhus,  finding  that  the  Romans  positively  refused  all  his 
proposals  for  peace,  unless  he  retired  from  Italy,  assembled  his  army  and 
attacked  them  near  Asculum.  The  battle  was  very  obstinate.  At  its 
commencement  the  Romans  had  the  advantage,  but  the  elephants  eventually 
broke  their  ranks,  and  forced  them  to  retreat.     About  15,000  men  were 
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killed  on  each  side.  When  one  of  his  officers  congrafulfltrd  Pyrrhus  OQ 
the  victory,  he  replied,  "  If  we  gain  such  another  we  are  ruined."  While 
[A.  M.  3728.]  in  doubt  what  course  he  should  next  pursue,  a  deputaticoi 
arrived  from  Sicily,  with  a  commission  to  deliver  Syracuse,  Agrigentum, 
and  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  into  his  possession ;  and  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  his  arms  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  their  island,  and 
deliver  them  from  their  tyrants.  Several  couriers  from  Greece  also  arrived, 
to  inform  him  that  Ceraunus  had  been  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Grauls,  in 
Macedonia,  and  that  this  kingdom  seemed  to  invite  him  to  ascend  the  throne. 
When  he  had  maturely  weighed  the  reasons  that  offered  themselves,  he 
resolved  for  Sicily,  which  would  open  him  a  passage  into  Africa,  and  con- 
duct him  to  a  more  ample  glory.  In  consequence  he  embarked  for  Sicily, 
having  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum.  When  he  arrived,  he  immedi- 
ately became  master  of  Syracuse,  which  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  Sos- 
tratus,  who  then  governed  that  city,  and  by  Thenon,  who  commanded  the 
citadel.  He  also  received  money  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  about  200 
ships,  which  facilitated  his  conquest  of  all  Sicily.  His  afiable  behavior  at 
his  arrival,  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  ;  and  as  he  had  then  an 
army  of  30,000  foot  and  2,500  horse,  with  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  he  dis- 
possessed the  Carthaginians  of  their  settlements  in  that  island,  and  obliged 
them  to  evacuate  Eryx,  the  strongest  of  all  their  places  there :  he  also  de- 
feated, in  a  great  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Messina,  who  were  called  Ma- 
mertines,  whose  frequent  eruptions  infested  all  Sicily. 

His  rapid  progress  terrified  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  now  divested 
of  all  Sicily,  except  the  single  city  of  Lilybseum ;  and  they  sent  to  pur- 
chase peace  with  money  and  ships.  But  he  answered  them,  that  their  only 
method  would  be  to  abandon  Sicily,  and  consent  to  let  the  Lybian  sea  be 
the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Greeks.  He  now  thought  of  bestowin 
Sicily  on  his  son  Helenus,  this  prince  being  his  son  by  the  daughter  o 
Agathocles ;  and  he  proposed  to  give  his  son  Alexander  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  certain  conquest.  But  with  the  increase 
of  his  prosperity,  his  manners  changed.  His  government  was  tyrannical 
and  vindictive.  He  garrisoned  the  cities,  put  to  death  the  most  illustrious 
citizens,  among  whom  was  Thenon,  who  had  done  more  than  any  other  to 
secure  his  success  in  Sicily ;  and  manifested  such  injustice  and  barbarity 
in  his  conduct,  as  roused  the  indignation  of  the  islanders.  Some  of  them 
even  formed  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  others  with  the  Mamer- 
tines,  to  destroy  him. 

At  this  juncture  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines  informed  him  that  they 
had  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands,  and  were  shut  up  in  their  cities, 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  sustain  the  war,  unless  he  would  hasten  to 
their  assistance.  These  letters  afforded  him  an  honorable  pretext  for  his 
departure  from  Sicily.  As  he  was  embarking  at  Syracuse,  the  Carthagi- 
nians attacked  him  in  such  a  manner,  as  obliged  him  to  fight  in  the  very 
port,  where  he  lost  several  of  his  ships.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  sailing  to  Italy ;  but  upon  his  arrival  there,  he  found  nearly 
10,000  Mamertines,  who  had  passed  thither  before  him,  and  who  greatly 
incommoded  his  march,  by  making  repeated  attacks  upon  his  rear-guard. 

[A.  M.  3730.]  Pyrrhus  arrived  at  Tarentum  with  20,000  foot  and  3,000 
horse ;  and  when  he  had  reinforced  them  with  the  best  troops  in  that  city. 
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he  advanced  them,  by  long  marches,  against  the  Romans,  who  were 
encamped  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites. 

He  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies;  one  of  which  he  sent  into  Lucania 
to  oppose  the  consul  there  ;  the  other  he  led  himself  against  Manius  Curius, 
the  other  consul,  who  had  entrenched  himself  in  a  very  advantageous  post, 
near  the  city  of  Beneventum. 

Pyrrhus  hastened  to  attack  this  last  before  the  other  joined  him ;  and 
with  this  view  he  selected  his  best  troops,  with  such  of  his  elephants  as 
were  of  most  service  in  the  field ;  and  he  began  his  march  about  evening, 
in  order  to  surprise  the  consul.  The  enemy,  however,  discovered  him  the 
next  morning,  as  he  was  descending  the  mountains ;  and  Manius,  having 
marched  out  of  his  entrenchments,  fell  upon  the  first  he  met.  These  he 
put  to  flight,  which  spread  universal  terror :  great  numbers  were  slain,  and 
even  some  elephants  taken.  Manius  now  brought  forward  his  remaining 
troops  from  the  intrenchments,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Pyrrhus 
was  forced  to  abandon  all  his  conquests  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  returned 
to  Epirus  with  8,000  foot  and  500  horse. 

Here  having  received  a  reinforcement,  he  threw  himself  into  Macedonia, 
where  Antigen  us,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  then  reigned.  His  intention  was 
only  to  carry  o(f  booty :  but  when  he  had  made  himself  master  of  several 
cities,  and  had  also  seduced  2,000  of  Antigonus's  soldiers,  he  marched 
against  Antigonus  himself;  attacked  him  in  the  defiles,  and  put  his  whole 
army  into  disorder.  A  large  body  of  Gauls,  who  formed  the  rear-guard  of 
Antigonus,  courageously  sustained  his  efforts  ;  but  most  of  them  were  cut 
to  pieces ;  and  those  who  commanded  the  elephants,  being  surrounded  by 
his  troops,  surrendered  themselves,  and  delivered  up  the  elephants.  The 
Macedonian  phalanx  was  all  that  remained  ;  but  these  troops  were  struck 
with  terror  at  the  defeat  of  their  rear-guard.  Pyrrhus  perceiving  their 
fear,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  officers,  calling  t}iem  each  by  name,  and 
drew  over  to  himself  all  the  infantry  of  Antigonus,  who  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  flight. 

Pyrrhus  now  made  himself  master  of  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  and 
having  taken  possession  of  Mg^,  he  garrisoned  the  city  with  part  of  his 
Gauls,  a  people  most  insatiable  and  rapacious.  The  moment  th^  took 
possession  of  the  city,  they  began  with  plundering  the  tombs  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  Pyrrhus  lightly  passed  over  this  infamous  action ;  and  so 
criminal  a  connivance  lowered  him  very  much  in  the  esteem  of  the  Mace- 
donians. 

[A.  M.  3732.]  Though  his  affairs  were  not  established  on  a  secure 
foundation,  he  engaged  in  new  enterprises.  Cleonymus  the  Spartan  came 
to  solicit  him  against  Lacedsemonia,  and  Pyrrhus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the 
proposal. 

This  Cleonymus  was  of  the  royal  race.  Cleonymus,  his  father,  who 
was  king  of  Sparta,  had  two  sons,  Acrotates  and  Cleonymus.  The  former, 
who  was  the  eldest,  died  before  his  father,  and  left  a  son  na^ned  Areus. 
After  the  death  of  the  old  king,  a  dispute  with  regard  to  the  sovereignty 
arose  between  Areus  and  Cleonymus ;  and  as  the  latter  seemed  to  be  a  man 
of  despotic  disposition,  the  contest  was  decided  in  favor  of  Areus.  Cleony- 
mus, when  far  advanced  in  age,  espoused  a  very  beautiful  woman,  Cheli- 
donida,  the  daughter  of  Leotychidas.  This  young  lady  conceived  a  vio- 
lent pasuon  for  Acrotates,  the  son  of  king  Areus.     Cleonymus,  to  avenge 
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himself  at  once  on  his  partial  citizens  and  his  faithless  wife,  prerailed  wift 
Pyrrhus  to  march  against  Sparta,  with  an  army  of  25,000  foot,  2,000  horse, 
and  24  rleph:ints« 

[A.  M.  in32.]  Pyrrhus  had  no  sooner  advanced  into  the  territories  of 
Spuria,  than  he  began  to  ravage  and  plunder  the  country.  He  arrived  in 
the  evening  before  Lacedtemon,  which  Cleonymus  desired  him  to  attack 
without  delay,  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  surprise,  and  of  the 
absence  of  king  A  reus,  who  was  gone  to  Crete  to  assist  the  GortyoiaDs. 
The  helots,  and  friends  of  Cleonymus,  were  so  confident  of  success,  that 
they  were  actually  preparing  his  house  for  his  reception.  But  Pyrrhus, 
who  looked  upon  the  conquest  of  that  city  as  inevitable,  deferred  the  assault 
till  the  next  morning.     That  delay  saved  Sparta. 

When  night  came,  the  Lacedaemonians  deliberated  about  sending  their 
wives  to  Crete,  but  were  opposed  by  them ;  one,  in  particular,  Archidamia, 
rushed  into  the  senate  with  a  drawn  sword,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
demanded  of  the  assembly,  "  What  could  be  their  induceoient  to  imagine 
they  would  consent  to  live  after  the  destruction  of  Sparta?" 

The  same  council  gave  directions  for  opening  a  trench  parallel  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  to  oppose  their  approaches,  by  placing  troops  along  that 
work,  and  to  shut  themselves  up  as  securely  as  possible,  by  adding  to  each 
extremity  of  the  ditch  a  barricade  of  carriages,  sunk  in  the  earth  to  the  axle- 
trees  of  the  wheels,  that  by  these  means  they  might  check  the  elephants 
and  cavalry.  The  women  performed  one-third  of  the  work.  The  next 
day,  the  assault  was  made.  It  continued  for  two  days  with  varied  success. 
Young  Acrotates,  on  the  one  side,  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  on  the 
other,  displayed  the  greatest  valor  and  enterprise.  The  second  day,  Pyr- 
rhus elFected  a  passage  into  the  city,  and  was  on  the  point  of  forcing  a  sur- 
render, when  a  general  of  Antigonus,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  king  Areus,  with  2,000  foot,  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  moment.  The 
Macedonians  were  obliged  to  desist  from  their  enterprise,  and  began  to  de- 
vastate the  surrounding  country,  designing  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  but  they  were  soon  drawn  in  another  direction. 

[A.  M.  37d«3.]  Aristseas  and  Aristippus,  two  of  the  principal  citizens 
of  Argos,  had  excited  a  sedition  in  that  city.  The  latter  was  desirous  of 
supporting  himself  by  the  favor  of  Antigonus ;  and  Aristsas  immediately 
invited  Pyrrhus  to  oppose  him.  The  king  had  no  sooner  given  audience 
to  tlie  courier  of  Arista)as,  than  he  began  his  march  to  Argos.  Areus 
formed  sevei'al  ambuscades  to  destroy  him  by  the  way,  and  having  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  most  difficult  passes,  cut  to  pieces  the  Gauls  and  Mo- 
lossians,  his  rear  guard.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  who  had  been  de- 
tached to  succor  that  guard,  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  upon  which  his 
troops  fled.  The  Lacedcemonian  cavalry,  commanded  by  Evalcus,  an 
officer  of  great  reputation,  pursued  them  with  so  much  order,  that  he  ad- 
vanced to  a  great  distance  from  his  infantry. 

Pyrrhus,  being  informed  of  his  son's  death,  which  aflfected  him  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  immediately  led  up  the  Molossian  cavalry  against  the  pur- 
suers ;  and,  throwing  himself  among  the  thickest  of  their  troops,  made  such 
a  slaughter  of  the  Laccacemonians,  as  covered  him  with  blood.  He  was 
always  terrible  in  battles ;  but  on  this  occasion,  he  even  surpassed  himself. 
He  continually  sought  Evalcus  in  the  throng,  and  having  at  last  singled 
him  out,  he  spurred  his  horse  against  him,  and  struck  him  through  with  his 
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javelin.     He  then  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter  of 
the  Laccdeemonians,  whom  he  overthrew  in  heaps  on  the  body  of  Evalcus. 

After  this  victory,  he  continued  his  march  to  Argos,  and  upon  his  arrival, 
was  informed  that  Antigonus  possessed  the  heights  upon  the  borders  of  the 
plain.  He  then  formed  his  camp  near  the  city  of  Nauplia,  and  sent  a  he- 
rald the  next  morning  to  Antigonus,  with  an  offer  to  decide  their  quarrel  by 
single  combat ;  but  Antigonus  replied,  "  That  if  Pyrrhus  were  weary  of 
life,  there  were  other  methods  of  putting  an  end  to  it." 

The  inhabitants  of  Argos  dispatched  ambassadors  to  both  these  princes, 
to  entreat  them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and  not  to  reduce  their  city  into 
su))iection  to  either.  Antigonus  readily  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  sent 
his  son  as  a  hostage  to  the  Argives.  Pyrrhus  also  promised  to  retire ;  but 
offered  no  security  for  the  performance  of  his  word. 

As  soon  as  night  appeared,  he  advanced  to  the  walls,  and  having  found  a 
door  lefl  open  by  Aristsas,  he  had  time  to  pour  his  Gauls  into  the  city,  and 
seize  it  without  being  perceived.  But  when  he  would  have  introduced  his 
elephants,  he  found  the  gate  too  low,  which  obliged  him  to  cause  the  towers 
to  be  taken  down  from  their  backs,  and  replace  them  when  those  animals 
had  entered  the  city.  All  this  could  not  be  effected  in  the  dark  without 
much  noise  and  loss  of  time,  which  caused  them  to  be  discovered.  The 
Argives  fled  to  the  citadel,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Antigonus,  to  urge  him 
to  advance  to  their  assistance.     He  marched  that  moment. 

King  Areus  also  arrived  at  Argos,  with  1,000  Cretans,  and  some  Spar- 
tans. These  troops  all  joined,  and  charging  the  Gauls  with  the  utmost 
fury,  put  them  into  disorder.  Pyrrhus  hastened  to  sustain  them,  but  in  the 
tumult  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  himself  heard  or  obeyed.  When 
day  appeared,  seeing  the  citadel  filled  with  enemies,  he  determined  to  re- 
treat. He  therefore  sent  orders  to  his  son  Helenus,  whom  he  had  lefl  with- 
out with  the  greatest  part  of  the  army,  to  demolish  part  of  the  wall,  that  his 
troops  might  have  a  free  passage  out  of  the  city.  The  messenger  misun- 
derstanding his  meaning,  delivered  a  contrary  message,  in  consequence  of 
which  Helenus  drew  out  his  best  infantry,  with  all  his  elephants,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  city  to  assist  his  father,  who  was  preparing  to  retire  the 
moment  the  other  entered  the  place.  To  complete  their  calamity,  one  of 
the  largest  elephants  sunk  down  across  the  middle  of  the  gate,  and  filled  the 
space  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  neither  advance  nor  retire.  The 
confusion  which  followed  is  indescribable. 

Pyrrhus  took  off  the  glittering  crest  which  distinguished  his  helmet,  and 
caused  him  to  be  known,  and  then,  confiding  in  the  goodness  of  his  horse, 
sprang  into  the  throng  of  the  enemies  who  pursued  him ;  and  while  fight- 
ing with  desperation,  one  of  the  adverse  party  pierced  his  cuirass  with  a 
javelin.  The  wound  was  not  dangerous,  and  Pyrrhus  immediately  turned 
upon  the  man  from  whom  he  received  it,  who  was  a  private  soldier,  the  son 
of  a  poor  woman  of  Argos.  The  mother  beholding  the  combat  from  the  top 
of  the  house,  chilled  with  horror  at  the  danger  to  which  she  beheld  her  son 
exposed,  immediately  caught  up  a  large  tile,  and  threw  it  down  upon 
Pyrrhus.  The  mass  fell  upon  his  head,  and  he  sunk  down  from  his  horse, 
unobserved.  But  he  was  soon  discovered  by  a  soldier,  who  cut  ofi*  his 
head. 

This  accident  was  immediately  made  known.  Alcyoneus,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  took  the  head  from  the  soldier,  and  rode  away  with  it  full  speed 
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to  his  father,  at  whose  feet  he  threw  it.  Antigonus  could  not  refrain  from 
tears,  and  caused  magnificent  honors  to  be  rendered  to  the  remains  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  Having  made  himself  master  of  his  camp  and  army,  he  treated  his 
son  Helenus,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  with  great  generosity,  and  sent 
them  back  to  Epirus. 

[A.  M.  3730.]  The  reputation  of  the  Romans  beginning  now  to  spread 
through  foreign  nations,  by  the  successful  war  they  had  maintained  against 
Pyrrhus,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent  ambassadors  to  desire  their  friendship. 

[A.  M.  3731.]  An  embassy  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Egypt,  the  follow, 
ing  year,  in  return.  The  ambassadors  were  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  Cn.  Fabius 
Pictor,  with  Numerius,  his  brother,  and  Q.  Ogulnius.  Ptolemy  gave  them 
a  splendid  entertainment,  and  presented  each  of  them  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
which  they  received,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  disoblige  him ;  but 
they  went  next  morning,  and  placed  them  on  the  head  of  the  king's  statues 
erected  in  the  public  parts  of  the  city.  The  king  having  likewise  tendered 
them  very  considerable  presents,  at  their  audience  of  leave,  they  received 
them ;  but  before  they  went  to  the  senate  to  give  an  account  of  their  em- 
hassy,  afler  their  arrival  at  Rome,  they  deposited  all  those  presents  in  the 
public  treasury.  The  senate  and  people  thereupon  resolved  that  the  am- 
bassadors, in  consideration  of  the  services  they  had  rendered  the  state, 
should  receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  that  deposit. 

SECTION  Vm. — ^ATSBNS  TAKEN   BY   ANTIGONUS. — ^PTOLEMY  PHILADSLPHUS 

IMPROVES  COMMERCE. — ^HIS  DEATH. 

Antigonus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedonia,  some  years  afler  the  death  of 
Pyrrhus,  became  formidable  to  the  states  of  Greece ;  the  Lacedaemonians, 
therefore,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Athenians  against  him,  and  engaged 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  accede  to  it.  Antigonus  began  hostilities  with  the 
siege  of  Athens ;  but  Ptolemy  sent  a  fleet  thither,  under  command  of  Patro- 
clus ;  while  Areus,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  succor  that  city  by  land.  Patroclus  advised  Areus  to  attack  the 
enemy,  and  promised  to  make  a  descent  at  the  same  time,  to  assault  them 
in  the  rear.  But  Areus,  who  wanted  provisions  for  his  troops,  returned  to 
Sparta.  The  fleet  being  incapable  of  acting  alone,  sailed  back  to  Egypt. 
[A.  M.  3736.]  Athens,  thus  abandoned,  became  a  prey  to  Antigonus,  who 
placed  a  garrison  in  it. 

[A.  M.  3739.]  Magas,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  set  up  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  Ptolemy  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  those  provinces.  He  was  the  son  of 
Berenice  and  Philip,  a  Macedonian  ofRcer,  who  was  her  husband  before 
she  was  espoused  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  Her  solicitations  obtained  for  him 
this  government.  Magas  had  so  established  himself  in  his  government  by 
long  possession,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Apame,  daughter  of  Antiochus 
Soter,  king  of  Syria,  that  he  endeavored  to  render  himself  independent; 
and  he  even  formed  a  resolution  to  dethrone  his  king.  With  this  view  he  ad- 
vanced into  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and,  in  his  march  made 
himself  master  of  Pareetonium,  a  city  of  Marmarica. 

The  intelligence  he  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  Marmaridee  in  Libya, 
obliged  him  to  return.  Ptolemy  had  marched  to  the  frontiers,  but  a  new 
danger  called  him  likewise  to  another  quarter.  He  detected  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  by  4,000  Gauls,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and 
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who  intended  to  drive  him  out  of  Egypt,  and  seize  it  for  themselves. 
To  frustrate  their  design  he  returned  to  Egypt,  where  he  drew  the  conspi- 
rators into  an  island  in  the  Nile,  and  shut  them  up  so  effectually,  that  they 
all  perished. 

[A.  M.  3740.]  Magas  renewed  his  designs  on  Egypt,  and  engaged  his 
father-in-law,  Antiochus  Soter,  to  enter  into  his  plan.  It  was  resolved  that 
Antiochus  should  attack  Ptolemy  on  one  side,  while  Magas  invaded  him  on 
the  other ;  but  Ptolemy  anticipated  Antiochus  in  his  design,  and  gave  him 
so  mucli  employment  in  all  his  maritime  provinces,  by  repeated  descents, 
that  this  prince  was  obliged  to  continue  in  his  own  dominions  for  iheir  de- 
fence ;  and  Magas  dared  not  enter  upon  any  action  without  him. 

[A.  M.  3741.]  Philetaerus,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
died  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  fourscore.  He  was  a  eunuch  of 
Docimus,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Antigonus,  and  had  followed  him  into 
the  service  of  Lysimachus.  Lysimachus,  finding  him  a  person  of  great 
capacity,  made  him  his  treasurer,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  government 
of  the  city  of  Pergamus,  in  which  his  treasures  were  deposited.  He  served 
Lysimachus  for  several  years  with  fidelity ;  but  finding  himself  suspected 
by  Arsinoe,  because  of  his  attachment  to  Agathocles  whom  she  had  caused 
to  be  murdered,  he  rendered  himself  independent.  He  reigned  20  years, 
and  left  the  crown  to  his  nephew  Eumenes,  who  reigned  22  years.  In 
this  year  began  the  first  Punic  war. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  having  built  a  city  near  the  former  site  of 
Astacus,  which  Lysimachus  destroyed,  called  it  Nicomedia,  from  his  own 
name.     Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  resided  there. 

Antiochus  Soter  was  desirous  of  improving  the  death  of  PhileiSBrus  to 
seize  his  dominions';  but  Eumenes,  his  successor,  raised  a  fine  army  for 
his  defence,  and  obtained  such  a  complete  victory  over  him  near  Sardis,  as 
enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  dominions  very  considerably. 

Antiochus  returned  to'  Antioch  after  his  defeat,  where  he  ordered  one  of 
his  sons  to  be  put  to  death,  for  raising  a  commotion  in  his  absence,  and 
caused  the  other,  whose  name  was  the  same  as  his  own,  to  be  proclaimed 
[A.  M.  3745.]  king;  shortly  after  which  ho  died,  and  lefl  him  all  his 
dominions.  The  young  prince  was  his  son  by  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of 
Demetrius. 

Antiochus  the  son,  was  espoused  to  Laodice,  his  sister  by  the  father. 
He  afterwards  assumed  the  surname  of  Theos,  which  signifies  God,  and 
distinguishes  him  from  the  other  kings  of  Syria,  who  were  called  by  the 
name  of  Antiochus.  The  Milesians  were  the  first  who  conferred  it  upon 
him,  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  his  delivering  them  from  Timarchus, 
governor  of  Caria  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Berosus,  the  famous  historian  of  Babylon,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
this  prince's  reign,  and  dedicated  his  history  to  him. 

[A.  M.  3745.]  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  im- 
proving the  commerce  of  his  country.  The  Tyrians  transacted  the  traffic 
of  the  East  through  their  sea-ports,  Elath  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Rhinocorura  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  Ptolemy  built  the  city  Berenice,  named  after  his  mother, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  the  harbor  not  being  sufficiently 
capacious,  that  of  Myos  Hormas  was  preferred.  From  this  his  ships  set  out, 
and  into  this  they  conveyed  the  commodities  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia,  and 
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Ethiopia.  Thence  they  were  carried  on  canals  to  Coptus,  and  shipped  oq 
the  Nile.  As  the  passage  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Coptus  was  across  deserts, 
Ptolemy  built  a  canal  which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Nile,  and 
had  houses  erected  upon  it  at  proper  distances,  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers  and  beasts  of  burden.  He  also  fitted  out  two  fleets,  one  for  the 
Kcd  Sea  and  the  other  for  the  Mediterranean,  the  latter  consisting  of  112 
uncommonly  large  vessels,  and  numerous  small  ones,  and  with  these  be 
protected  his  commerce,  and  kept  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  in 
subjection  during  his  life.  A  peace  was  concluded  by  him  with  Magas, 
king  of  Cyreno  and  Ly bia,  by  which  the  daughter  of  the  latter  was  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  Ptolemy's  eldest  son,  with  the  promise  of  her  father's  do- 
minions as  her  dowry.  Magas  dying,  his  widow  Apamia  determined  to 
break  the  contract,  and  for  this  purpose  invited  Demetrius,  the  unole  of 
king  Antigonus  Gronatus,  to  her  court,  promising  him  her  daughter  and  the 
crown.  But  when  he  arrived,  she  herself  imbibed  a  passion  for  him,  and 
resolved  to  marry  him.  He,  in  consequence,  treated  the  daughter  Berenice 
and  the  ministers  and  officers  of  the  army  so  insolently,  that  they  conspired 
against  him,  and  Berenice,  leading  the  conspirators  to  her  mother's  apart- 
ment, they  stabbed  him  in  his  bed.  Berenice  then  went  to  Egypt,  where 
[A.  M.  3747.]  her  marriage  with  young  Ptolemy  was  consummated,  and 
Apamia  was  sent  to  her  brother  Antiochus  Theos,  whom  she  instigated  to 
[A.  M.  3749.]  make  war  upon  Egypt.  Antiochus  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force,  but  the  particulars  of  the  campaigns  are  not  known. 

[A.  M.  3754.]  While  Antiochus  was  employed  in  this  war,  an  insur- 
rection  occurred  in  his  dominions  in  Parthia.  His  governor,  Agathocles, 
attempted  to  offer  violence  to  a  youth  of  the  country,  upon  which  Arsaces, 
the  brother  of  the  youth,  assembled  his  friends,  killed  the  governor,  and 
gaining  many  adherents,  eventually  drove  the  Macedonians  out  of  the 
country,  and  made  himself  sovereign.  Alx)Ut  the  same  time,  Theodotus, 
governor  of  Bactriana,  made  himself  independent,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
king.  All  tiie  provinces  east  of  the  Tigris  followed  the  example  of  Bac- 
triana and  Partliia. 

[A.  M.  3755.]  Antiochus,  finding  such  unhappy  consequences  flowing 
from  his  occupation  in  the  war  with  Egypt,  concludtd  a  peace  with  Ptolemy 
upon  these  conditions,  that  Antioclius  should  divorce  Laodice  and  espouse 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  ;  that  he  should  also  disinherit  his  issue 
by  tlie  first  marriage,  and  secure  the  crown  to  his  children  by  the  second. 
Antiochus,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  repudiated  Laodice,  though 
she  was  his  sister  by  the  father's  side,  and  had  brought  him  two  sons. 
Ptolemy  then  embarked  at  Pelusium,  and  conducted  his  daughter  to  Seleu- 
cia,  a  maritime  city,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  a  river  of  .Syria.  An- 
tiochus came  thither,  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  with  great  magni- 
ficence. The  particulai's  of  this  marriage,  and  subsequent  events,  are 
foretold  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  where  the  king  of  Syria  is  called  "the 
king  of  the  north,"  and  Ptolemy,  "  king  of  the  south." 

[A.  M.  3757.]  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  38th  of  his  reign.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  love  for  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  his  generosity  to  learned  men,  many  of  whom  he  drew  to  his 
court.  His  resentment  against  Demetrius  Phalereus,  for  the  advice  given 
to  his  father,  has  left  a  blemish  upon  his  character.  He  lefl  two  sons  and 
a  daughter,  whom  he  had  by  his  first  wife^  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysi* 
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machus.  His  eldest  son,  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  succeeded  him ;  the  second 
bore  the  Dame  of  Lysimachus,  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  foT  rebellion.  The  name  of  the  daughter 
was  Berenice,  whose  marriage  with  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  has 
been  related. 


CHAPTER    II. 

This   chapter  comprehends  25  years,  including  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes. 

SECTION   I. — ^ANTIOCHUS   THEOS   IS   POISONED   BY   HIS    QUEEN   LAODICE. — THB 

DEATH   OF   SELEUCUS. 

[A.  M.  3758.]  As  soon  as  Antiochus  Theos  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his  father-in-law,  he  divorced  Berenice,  and 
recalled  Laodice  and  her  children.  Laodice,  who  was  apprehensive  that  his 
fickleness  would  induce  him  to  return  to  Berenice,  resolved  to  secure  the 
crown  for  her  son.  She  therefore  caused  Antiochus  to  be  poisoned,  and 
when  she  saw  that  he  was  dead,  she  placed  in  his  bed  a  person  named 
Artemon,  who  very  much  resembled  him  in  his  features  and  voice.  He 
acquitted  himself  with  great  dexterity ;  taking  care,  in  the  few  visits  that 
were  paid  to  him,  to  recommend  his  dear  Laodice  and  her  children  to  the 
lords  and  people.  In  his  name  were  issued  orders,  by  which  his  eldest  son, 
Seleucus  Callinlcus,  was  appointed  his  successor.  His  death  was  then 
declared,  upon  which  Seleucus  peaceably  ascended  the  throne,  and  enjoyed 
it  for  the  space  of  20  years. 

Laodice,  not  believing  herself  safe  as  long  as  Berenice  and  her  son  lived, 
concerted  measures  with  Seleucus  to  destroy  them  also;  but  Berenice 
escaped  with  her  son  to  Daphne,  where  she  shut  herself  up  in  the  asylum 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  But  being  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  thosie 
who  besieged  her  there  by  the  order  of  Laodice,  first  her  son,  and  then  her- 
self,  with  all  the  Egyptians  who  had  accompanied  her,  were  murdered  in 
the  most  inhuman  manner.  These  events  had  been  particularly  described 
in  the  predictions  of  Daniel. 

While  Berenice  was  besieged  in  Daphne,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  touched 
with  compassion,  formed  a  confederacy,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  Anti- 
och  for  her  relief.  Her  brother,  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  was  also  as  expedi. 
tious  as  possible  to  advunce  thither ;  but  the  unhappy  Berenice  and  her 
children  were  dead  before  any  of  these  auxiliary  troops  could  arrive. 
When  they  saw  that  all  their  endeavors  to  save  the  queen  and  her  children 
were  rendered  ineffectual,  they  immediately  determined  to  revenge  her 
death.  The  troops  of  Asia  joined  those  of  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy,  who  com- 
manded  them,  was  as  successful  as  he  could  desire.  The  criminal  pro- 
ceeding of  Laodice,  and  of  the  king  her  son,  who  had  made  himself  an 
accomplice  in  her  barbarity,  alienated  the  affection  of  their  people ; 
and  Ptolemy  not  only  caused  Laodice  to  suffer  death,  but  made  himself 
master  of  all  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  after  which  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  and 
conquered  all  the  countiy  as  far  as  Babylon  and  the  Tigris ;  and  if  his 
progress  had  not  been  interrupted  by  a  sedition  in  Egypt,  he  would  have 
subdued  all  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire.     He  left  Antiochu8|  ono 
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of  his  generals,  to  govern  the  provinces  he  had  gained  on  this  side  of  Mount 
Taurus ;  and  Xantippus  was  entrusted  with  those  beyond ;  Ptolemy  then 
marched  back  to  Egypt,  laden  with  spoils. 

This  prince  carried  otf  40,000  talents  of  silver,  with  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  2,500  statues,  part  of  which  were  thoae 
Egyptian  idols  that  Cambyses,  afler  his  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  had  sent 
to  Persia.  Ptolemy  gained  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  replacing  those 
idols  in  their  ancient  temples ;  and  was  called  in  consequence  Evei^etes, 
which  signifies  a  benefactor. 

When  Ptolemy  Evergetes  set  out  on  his  expedition,  his  queen,  Berenice, 
made  a  vow  to  consecrate  her  hair,  if  he  should  return  in  safety ;  and  when 
she  saw  him  return  with  so  much  glory,  she  caused  her  hair  to  be  cut  off, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  gods  in  the  temple  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had 
founded,  in  honor  of  Arsinoe,  on  Zephyron.  This  hair  being  lost  soon  after, 
Ptolemy  was  extremely  offended  with  the  priests ;  upon  which  Conon,  of 
Samas,  a  mathematician,  being  then  at  Alexandria,  affirmed  that  the  queen's 
hair  had  been  conveyed  to  heaven,  and  pointed  out  seven  stars  near  the 
lion's  tail,  declaring  that  those  were  the  hair  of  Berenice.  The  name  is 
used  to  this  day. 

Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  this  expedition,  passed  through  Jerusalem, 
where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel,  for  the  victories  he  had  ob- 
tained over  the  king  of  Syria. 

[A.  M.  3759.]  Wfien  Seleucus  received  intelligence  that  Ptolemy  was 
returning  to  Egypt,  he  set  sail  with  a  considerable  fleet  to  reduce  the  re- 
volted cities.  As  soon  as  he  advanced  into  the  open  sea,  his  whole  navy 
was  destroyed  by  a  violent  tempest.  Seleucus,  and  some  of  his  attendants, 
were  almost  the  only  persons  saved.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
however,  now  declared  in  his  favor,  and  he  raised  another  army,  which 
was  defeated  by  Ptolemy.  But  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia,  from 
affection  for  his  family,  formed  a  confederacy  for  his  support,  and  he  applied 
for  assistance  to  his  brother  Antiochus,  called  Hierax,  (kite,)  from  his  rapa- 
city, who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  raised  a  large  army  in  Asia  Minor. 
[A.  M.  3761.]  But  Ptolemy,  the  next  year,  gained  over  the  latter,  and 
formed  with  him  a  truce  for  ten  years. 

[A.  M.  3762.]  Antigonus  Gronatus,  at  the  age  of  80  or  83  years,  after 
reigning  44  years  in  Greece,  and  34  in  Macedonia,  died.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Demetrius,  who  reigned  ten  years,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Cyrenaica  and  all  Libya.  Demetrius  first  married  the  sister  of 
Antiochus  Hierax ;  but  Olympias,  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
engaged  him,  af\er  the  death  of  Alexander  her  husband,  who  was  likewise 
her  brother,  to  espouse  her  daughter  Phthia.  The  first  wife  retired  to 
her  brother,  Antiochus,  and  earnestly  pressed  him  to  decare  war  against 
her  husband. 

Antiochus  still  continued  his  military  preparations,  as  if  he  designed  to 
assist  his  brother ;  but  his  real  intention  was  to  dethrone  him.  Seleucus 
{penetrated  his  scheme,  and  immediately  passed  Mount  Taurus,  in  order  to 
ciieck  his  progress.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  wherein 
Seleucus  was  defeated,  and  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Antiochus 
was  also  exposed  to  great  dangers.  The  troops  on  whose  valor  he  chiefly 
relied,  were  a  body  of  Gauls,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay.  These 
^aitors,  upon  a  confused  report  that  Seleucus  had.  been  killed  in  the  acdon. 
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had  formed  a  resolution  toUestroy  Antiochus,  and  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Asia.  Antiochus,  for  his  own  preservation,  was  obliged  to  distribute 
among  them  all  the  money  of  the  army.  Eumenes,  prince  of  Pergamus, 
attacked  Antiochus  and  the  Gauls  during  their  dissensions,  and  defeated  them. 
But  abandoning  himself  to  intemperance,  he  died  after  a  reign  of  20  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Attalus,  his  cousin  by  the  father's  side,  who,  by  his 
[A.  M.  3763.]  valor  and  prudence,  reduced  the  Gauls  in  Galatia,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king. 

Thcodotus  and  Arsaces,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  strengthening  themselves 
in  the  East.  The  latter  added  Hyrcania  to  his  kingdom,  and  after  the 
death  of  Theodotus,  made  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  his  son, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  Antiochus  and  Seleucus  still  continued  the  war 
against  each  other,  until  the  former,  deprived  of  forces  and  resources,  was 
[A.  M.  3774.]  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
his  father-in-law.  Here  he  formed  the  design  of  murdering  his  protector, 
but,  the  design  being  discovered,  he  was  forced  to  flee  into  Egypt.  Ptolemy 
detained  him  as  a  prisoner  for  several  years,  and  on  his  escape,  a  band  of 
[A.  M.  3778.]    .robbers  assassinated  him. 

[A.  M.  8765.]  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  upon  the  death  of  Zenodotus,  his 
librarian,  inviied  from  Athens  Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenean,  to  the  office, 
which  he  occupied  with  great  reputation  for  universal  learning. 

[A.  M.  3764.]  Seleucus  made  a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  his  eastern  provinces  from  Arsaces.  He  was  obliged  to  return, 
[A.  M.  3774.]  and  prepare  for  a  second  expedition,  which  proved  still 
more  unfortunate,  for  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces. 
This  prince  now  firmly  established  his  power,  and  transmitted  his  crown 
and  name  to  his  descendants.  His  kingdom  was,  in  subsequent  nges,  an 
efToctual  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms. 

[A.  M.  3771.]  Onias,  the  high  priest,  had  neglected  to  send  to  Ptolemy 
the  customary  tribute  of  20  talents,  until  the  arrears  amounted  to  a  large 
sum.  Athenion,  an  officer  of  the  court,  was  sent  to  demand  it,  with  the 
threat  of  an  army  being  sent  to  expel  the  Jews  from  their  country.  Joseph, 
the  nephew  of  Onias,  was  immediately  commissioned  to  wait  upon  the  king 
and  regain  his  favor.  On  the  way  he  fell  in  company  with  several  persons 
who  wished  to  farm  the  revenues  of  the  king.  They  supposed  him,  from 
his  mean  equipage,  a  person  of  no  distinction,  and  talked  with  freedom 
before  him,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  revenue.  When  he  arrived  in 
Egypt,  he  conciliated  the  king,  who  was  charmed  with  his  character  and 
conversation.  The  privilege  of  farming  the  revenues  being  put  up  at 
auction,  his  companions  offered  for  CoBlesyria,  Phoenicia,  Judeea  and  Sama- 
ria, 8,000  talents.  He  proposed  to  give  twice  that  sum.  The  king  asked 
for  his  securities.  He  replied,  that  he  would  give  the  very  best,  the  king 
and  queen  themselves.  Their  majesties  were  so  pleased  with  the  pleasantry, 
that  they  accepted  his  offer,  with  his  word  only  for  security.  For  ten  years 
he  filled  the  office  with  satisfaction  to  the  court  and  provinces. 

[A.  M.  3772.]  King  Demetrius  died,  about  this  time,  in  Macedonia, 
and  left  a  son,  named  Philip,  in  an  early  state  of  minority ;  his  guardian- 
sliip  was  consigned  to  Antigonus,  who,  having  espoused  his  mother,  ascended 
the  throne,  and  reigned  for  the  space  of  twelve  years.  He  was  magnificent 
in  promises,  but  frugal  in  performances,  which  occasioned  his  being  sur- 
named  Dosotif  a  person  about  to  give. 
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[A.  M.  8778.]  Five  or  six  years  after  this  period,  Seleucus  CalllDicus 
died  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Arsaces  had  always  treated  him  as  a  king 
during  his  confinement.  Seleucus  had  espoused  his  daughter  to  Mithridaies, 
king  of  Pontus,  and  consigned  Phrygia  to  her  for  her  dowry.  His  sons 
were  Seleucus  and  Anliochus,  the  former  of  whom,  surnamed  Ceraunusy 
succeeded  him  in  the  throne. 

SECTION   II. ARATUS   DELIVERS    SICYON    FROM    TYRANNY. — THE   ESTABLISH- 
MENT  OF   THE   ACHJEANS. 

The  republic  of  the  Achseans  derived  its  power  from  its  great  reputation 
for  probity,  justice,  and  love  of  liberty.  The  government  of  this  republic  was 
democratical.  It  was  composed  of  twelve  cities,  in  Peloponnesus,  but  all 
together  not  equal  to  a  single  one  of  considerable  rank.  They  changed 
their  master  as  oflen  as  Macedonia  became  subject  to  new  sovereigns. 
They  first  submitted  to  Demetrius ;  after  which  to  Cassander ;  and  last  of 
all  to  Antigonus  Gonatus,  who  leil  them  in  subjection  to  tyrants  of  his  own 
establishing,  that  they  might  not  withdraw  themselves  from  his  authority. 

[A.  M.  8724.]  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  124th  Olympiad,  the 
republic  of  the  Achseans  resumed  their  former  customs,  and  renewed  their 
ancient  concord.  The  tyrants  were  expelled  from  the  cities,  which  then 
united  as  in  former  times :  all  affairs  were  decided  by  a  public  council : 
and  they  had  a  common  secretary  and  president.  Neighboring  cities  were 
afterwards,  upon  application,  received  into  the  confederacy.  Sicyon  was 
the  first.  This  city,  having  expelled  its  tyrants,  placed  Clinias  at  the  head 
of  government,  but  Abantidas  got  rid  of  him,  and  seized  the  tyranny. 
Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  although  an  infant,  was  saved  when  his  father 
was  killed,  and  secretly  sent  out  of  the  city  by  the  tyrant's  sister.  He  was 
educated  at  Argos  by  some  hospitable  friends  of  his  father. 

[A.  M.  3752.  Ant.  J.  C.  252.]  Aratus,  in  his  20th  year,  formed  a  con- 
federacy against  Nicocles,  who  was  tyrant  at  that  time ;  and  though  the 
spies,  whom  the  latter  sent  to  Argos,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  his  conduct, 
he  pursued  his  measures  with  so  much  prudence  and  secrecy,  that  he 
scaled  the  walls  of  Sicyon,  and  entered  the  city  by  night.  The  tyrant  secured 
u  retreat  through  subterranean  passages  ;  and  when  the  people  assembled, 
without  knowing  what  had  been  transacted,  a  herald  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  "  Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  invites  the  citizens  to  resume  their  liberty." 
Upon  which  the  crowd  immediately  flocked  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and 
burned  it  to  ashes  in  a  few  moments ;  but  not  a  single  man  was  killed  or 
wounded  on  either  side ;  the  good  genius  of  Aratus  not  sutfering  an  action 
of  this  nature  to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  citizens.  He  then  re- 
called all  the  banished,  who  were  no  fewer  than  500,  and  persuaded  the 
city  to  unite  in  the  Achaean  league.  He  subsequently  procured  from  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  Egypt,  whom  he  had  obliged  by  numerous  presents  of  pic- 
tures, 150  talents,  with  which  he  settled  dissensions  in  the  city  between  the 
exiles  who  had  returned,  and  those  citizens  wlio  had  purchased  their  con- 
fiscated property. 

Aratus  having  been  elected  general  of  the  Achtcans  for  the  first  time, 
ravaged  Locris,  and  all  the  territory  of  Calydon,  and  advanced  with  a  body 
of  10,000  men  to  succor  the  Boeotians ;  but  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
arrive  among  them  till  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  in  which  they  wera 
defeated  by  the  ^Etolians. 
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[A.  M.  3760.]  Eight  years  after  this  transaction,  he  was  elected  general 
of  the  Achaeans  a  second  time,  and  rendered  great  service  to  all  Greece,  by 
an  action  equal  to  any  of  the  most  illustrious  enterprises  of  the  Grecian 
leaders. 

The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  separates  the  two  seas,  unites  the  continent 
of  Greece  with  that  of  Peloponnesus ;  the  citadel  also  of  Corinth,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Acro-Corinthus,  is  situated  on  a  high  mountain, 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  those  two  continents,  which  are  there  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land ;  by  which  means  this  fortress, 
when  furnished  with  a  good  garrison,  cuts  off  all  communication,  by  land 
and  sea,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  isthmus,  and  renders  the  person  who 
possesses  it  with  a  good  body  of  troops,  absolute  master  of  all  Greece. 

Antigonus  had  made  himself  master  of  this  fortress  by  surprise.  Erginus, 
an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  mentioned  to  a  banker  of  Sicyon,  that  his  brother 
had  seen  a  narrow  path  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  where  the  wall 
was  low.  The  banker  opened  a  correspondence  between  the  brothers  and 
Aratus,  and  the  latter  promised  them  60  talents,  if  they  should  assist  him 
in  his  projected  enterprise,  and  deposited  all  his  property  with  the  banker 
in  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  After  surmounting  numerous 
obstacles,  he  led  at  night  400  men  to  the  city  in  arms.  Erginus,  with 
seven  resolute  men,  passed  through  the  gate  and  killed  the  sentinel  and 
guard,  while  Aratus  with  100,  crossed  the  wall  with  scaling  ladders,  telling 
the  rest  to  follow  him  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  was  met  in  the  streets  by 
a  guard  of  four  men,  of  whom  they  killed  three  and  wounded  the  fourth, 
but  he  made  his  escape  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  city  was  immediately 
in  confusion,  but  Aratus  steadily  proceeded,  and  mounted  the  rocky  path 
of  the  citadel.  The  300  men  left  behind  entered  the  city  in  the  confusion, 
and  concealed  themselves  under  a  bend  of  the  precipice.  Achelaus,  who 
commanded  for  king  Antigonus,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  combat  upon  the 
ramparts  of  the  citadel  between  Aratus  and  the  garrison,  collected  a  body 
of  troops,  and  started  to  attack  him  in  the  rear.  But  the  300  fell  upon 
these  troops  as  they  were  passing  them,  and  killing  the  first  they  met,  dis- 
persed the  rest.  Erginus  then  came  down  to  call  the  300  to  the  aid  of 
Aratus,  who  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  garrison.  By  their  aid  the 
citadel  was  taken.  Other  troops  arrived  in  the  morning  from  Sicyon,  and 
all  the  troops  of  Antigonus  were  made  prisoners.  Aratus  restored  the  keys 
of  the  city  to  the  citizens,  which  had  not  been  in  their  power  since  the  days 
of  Philip.     The  Achseans  placed  a  garrison  of  400  nen  in  the  citadel. 

Megara,  Traezcne,  and  Epidaurus  now  acceded  to  the  league,  and  even 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  was  induced  to  join  it,  and  was  declared  general- 
issimo of  the  forces  by  land  and  sea.  The  whole  purpose  of  Aratus  was 
to  expel  the  Macedonians  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  abolish  tyranny. 
Therefore  he  opposed  the  enterprises  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  and,  after  his 
death,  of  his  son  Demetrius.  The  ^tolians  had  joined  Antigonus,  but 
afterwards,  becoming  embroiled  with  Demetrius,  received  aid  from  the 
[A.  M.  3773.]     Achseans,  and  a  strict  union  was  cemented  between  them. 

The  two,  united,  rendered  aid  to  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  and  Arcanania 
against  the  piracies  of  Agron,  son  of  Pleurates,  and  against  Scerdiledes,  and 
Demetrius  of  Pharus,  petty  princes  of  Illyrium.  But  the  people  of  Corcyra 
[A.  M.  3776.]  subsequently  received  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  400  men  into  their  city.     The  Romans  sent  two  ambassadors  to 
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Teuta,  the  widow  of  Agron,  who  succeeded  him,  to  complain  of  the  piracies 
of  her  people.  She  put  one  to  death,  and  threw  the  other  into  prison. 
War  was  in  consequence  declared,  and  the  Roman  consuls,  L.  Posthumus 
Albinus,  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus  invaded  Illyrium.  The  Corcyrans, 
in  concert  with  Demetrius,  delivered  up  the  garrison  in  their  city,  and 
were  reinstated  in  their  liberties,  Demetrius  receiving  for  his  treachery 
several  cities  in  Illyrium,  which  was  almost  entirely  reduced  by  the 
Romans.  Teuta  was  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  was 
restrained  from  sailing  beyond  the  city  of  Lissus  with  more  than  two 
[A.  M.  3779.]  vessels,  and  these  were  not  to  carry  arms.  The  Romans 
sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  inform  the  cities  of  Greece  of  this  treaty.  In 
consequence,  Corinth  decreed  them  the  same  privileges  as  the  Greeks  at 
the  Isthmian  games,  and  Athens  granted  them  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Afler  the  death  of  Demetrius,  Aratus  freed  several  of  the  cities  from 
tyranny.  Aristippus,  tyrant  of  Argos,  fearing  his  power,  attempted,  with 
the  assistance  of  king  Antigonus  Doson,  to  destroy  him.  Assassins  were 
on  the  watch  for  him  in  all  parts,  but  the  affection  and  care  of  the  people 
protected  him.  At  length  he  led  his  forces  against  Aristippus,  but  lost  the 
victory  in  the  first  battle,  by  sounding  a  retreat  when  one  of  his  wings  had 
defeated  the  enemy.  In  the  second  he  was  more  successful,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  slew  the  tyrant  and  1,500  of  his  men.  Still  Agias  and 
young  Aristomachus,  son  of  a  former  tyrant,  prevented  him  from  taking 
Argos  and  restoring  the  citizens  to  liberty. 

Through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  Lysiades  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  resigned, 
and  the  city  joined  the  Achaean  league.  Lysiades  was  chosen  general  of 
the  league,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Aratus,  engaged  in  several 
enterprises,  among  which  was  the  war  with  Lacedaemon. 

SECTION   III. — ^AGIS   ATTEMPTS   TO   REFORM   SPARTA. — HE   IS  CONDEMNED    TO 

DIE,   AND   EXECUTED   ACCORDINGLY. 

Agis  and  Leonidas  were  joint  kings  of  Sparta.  Agis  the  son  of  Euda- 
midas,  was  of  the  house  of  the  Eurytionidee,  and  the  sixth  descendant 
from  Agesilaus,  who  made  an  expedition  into  Asia.  Leonidas,  the  son  of 
Cleonymus,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Agidse,  and  the  eighth  prince  that 
reigned  in  Sparta,  after  Pausanias,  who  defeated  Mardonius  in  the  battle 
of  Plataae.  I  have  already  related  the  divisions  which  arose  in  Sparta, 
between  Cleonymus  and  A  reus,  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty,  which  was 
obtained  by  the  latter.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Acrotates,  who 
reigned  seven  or  eight  years,  and  lefl  a  young  son,  named  Are  us,  from  his 
grandfather.  This  prince  was  under  the  tuition  of  Leonidas,  but  died  in  a 
short  time ;  upon  which  Leonidas  rose  from  the  regency  to  the  throne. 
Leonidas  had  lived  in  Asia  among  satraps,  and  had,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Sparta,  married  a  wife  in  that  country.  His  countrymen  had  generally 
degenerated  from  the  time  that  Athens  was  ruined,  and  gold  introduced 
into  Sparta.  One  of  the  Ephori  had  even  procured  the  passage  of  a  law, 
permitting  each  man  to  dispose  of  his  house  and  patrimony  as  he  wished, 
thus  striking  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  In 
consequence  instead  of  the  9,000  Spartan  families  once  so  celebrated,  each 
with  its  patrimony  assigned  by  the  state,  the  number  of  native  Spartans 
was  gradually  reduced  to  700,^  and  not  more  than  100  of  these  had  pre- 
served their  family  estates.     The  property  had  accumulated  in  the  hands 
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[A.  M.  3756.]  of  a  few  individuals.  Agis,  although  only  20  years  of 
age,  undertook  to  remedy  these  abuses.  He  first  induced  his  uncle  Agesi- 
laus,  and  next  his  own  mother,  to  concur  in  his  views.  The  latter  brought 
over  many  of  her  female  friends ;  but  most  of  the  riches  of  the  country 
being  in  the  hands  of  ladies,  the  latter  took  the  alarm,  and  applied  to  Leon- 
Idas  to  oppose  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  with  the  equal  division 
of  property.  Through  the  influence  of  Agis,  Lysander,  who  had  embraced 
his  views,  was  elected  one  of  the  Ephori.  The  young  king  then  proposed 
a  decree  for  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  equal  division  of  lands  very  nearly 
upon  the  plan  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  restoration  of  the  former  severe  mode 
of  life  and  discipline.  As  it  was  strenuously  opposed  in  the  senate,  Lysan- 
der assembled  the  people,  and  advocated  the  decree  before  them.  Agis 
seconded  him,  and  also  Mandroclides,  a  young  Spartan  of  great  zeal.  The 
king,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  announced,  that  he  and  his  relatives,  who 
were  tiie  richest  persons  in  Sparta,  were  ready  to  give  up  all  their  immense 
property  for  the  public  welfare.  Leonidas  opposed  him;  and  the  rich 
citizens  uniting  with  him,  induced  the  senators,  who  were  privileged  to 
examine  all  proposals  before  they  could  be  confirmed  by  the  people,  to  give 
their  unanimous  decision  against  the  decree.  Lysander  immediately  com- 
menced proceedings  against  Leonidas,  for  marrying  a  foreigner,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  transferring  the  crown  from  him  to  his  son-in-law  Cleombrotus, 
who  was  also  of  the  royal  race.  The  two  kings  united  their  power, 
removed  a  new  set  of  Ephori  who  had  been  appointed,  and  substituted 
others ;  and  finally  became  so  formidable  that  their  measures  were  on  the 
point  of  being  carried,  when  Agesilaus,  who  had  a  large  estate,  but  was 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  artfully  proposed  a  division  of  the  project, 
carried  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  then  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
dividing  the  lands,  until  Agis  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  assist 
the  AchaBans  against  the  iEtolians,  who  were  threatening  an  irruption  into 
the  territories  of  the  Megareans. 

Agis,  with  a  well  disciplined  army,  joined  A  rat  us ;  but  the  latter,  not- 
withstanding the  urgency  of  Agis,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  own  officers, 
would  not  hazard  a  battle,  but  dismissed  the  allies.  The  iEtolians  entered 
Peloponnesus  without  obstructions,  took  the  city  of  Pellene,  and  allowed 
their  troops  to  disperse  in  quest  of  booty.  Aratus  then  suddenly  attacked 
and  defeated  them.  He  shortly  after  negotiated  a  league  offensive  and 
defensive,  between  the  iEtolians  and  Achaeans. 

Agesilaus,  in  the  meanwhile,  had,  by  the  assumption  of  power  and  violence, 
rendered  himself  odious  at  Sparta,  and  the  people,  disappointed  in  the  expecta- 
[A.  M.  3760.]  tion  of  a  distribution  of  lands,  recalled  Leonidas,  and  restored 
him  to  the  throne.  Agesilaus  was  obliged  to  escape  from  the  city,  and  the 
two  kings,  Agis  and  Cleombrotus,  to  take  refuge  in  temples.  For  the  sake 
of  his  daughter,  Leonidas  forgave  Cleombrotus,  but  banished  him  from 
Sparta.  Agis  was  betrayed  by  his  own  friends  as  he  passed  between  the 
temple  and  the  bath,  and  Leonidas  brought  him  before  the  Ephori,  who, 
with  such  senators  as  concurred  in  opinion,  in  an  informal  assembly,  con- 
demned the  young  king  to  death.  They  added  to  his  execution,  that  of 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis,  even  without  the  pretence  of  a  trial. 
Agiatis,  the  widow  of  the  king,  was  forced  to  marry  Cleomenes,  the  son  of 
Leonidas,  who  became  passionately  attached  to  her,  and  was  led  by  her  to 
sympathise  in  her  tenderness  for  her  first  husband. 

•       51 
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SECTION   IV.— CLEOMENES  ASCENDS   THE    THRONE   OF  SPARTA. — ^HE   REFORMS 
THE   GOVERNMENT,  AND  RE-ESTABLISHES  THE  ANCIENT   DISCIPLINE. 

Upon  the  death  of  Leonidas,  Cleomcnes  ascended  the  throne,  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs.  His  wife  had  informed  him  of  the  great  designs 
of  Agis  for  the  reformation  of  the  republic,  and  his  own  spirit  prompted  him 
to  deeds  of  glory.  Supposing  that  his  purpose  would  be  facilitated  by  war, 
[A.  M.  3762.]  he  endeavored  to  embroil  his  city  with  the  Achseans.  The 
Ephori  sent  him  into  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  courageous  army. 
That  of  the  Achaeans  amounted  to  20,000  foot,  and  1,000  horse,  under  the 
command  of  Aristomachus.  Although  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  number 
5,000  men,  yet,  when  they  met,  near  Palluntium,  in  Arcadia,  Aratus  w^as 
intimidated,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Achaean  general  to  retreat.  In  a  second 
encounter,  Cleomenes  defeated  them ;  but  Aratus,  immediately  afler,  at- 
tacked and  took  Mantinea,  and  secured  the  city  by  a  garrison.  Cleomenes, 
on  his  return  to  Sparta,  had  Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  recalled  to 
the  vacant  throne,  but  the  murderers  of  Agis  assassinated  the  brother. 
The  king  gained  another  battle  over  the  Achceans,  near  Megalopolis,  where 
Lysiades  was  slain.  He  returned  suddenly  to  the  city,  and  surrounded  the 
house  in  which  the  Ephori  were  at  supper,  four  of  whom  he  put  to  death, 
with  ten  of  their  friends.  The  fifth,  who  was  Agesilaus,  was  left  for  dead 
on  the  spot,  but  found  means  to  save  himself.  The  next  day,  Cleomenes 
posted  in  public  places  the  names  of  80  persons,  whom  he  designed  to  ban- 
ish. In  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  showed  how  the  Ephori  had  abused 
their  authority,  and  then  explained  his  purpose  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
Agis,  and  restore  the  discipline  and  equality  established  by  Lycurgus; 
leading  the  way  by  giving  up  his  own  property.  His  relatives  and  friends 
followed  the  example,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  readily  complied.  The 
division  of  lands,  the  common  meals,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  public 
exercises,  were  all  resumed.  Cleomenes  also  associated  his  brother  Eucli- 
das  with  him  on  the  throne.  Having  disciplined  the  army,  he  advanced  to 
Megalopolis,  and  ravaged  its  territories,  carrying  off  great  booty.  His 
soldiers  saw  in  him  an  example  of  Spartan  frugality  and  simplicity,  and 
became  greatly  attached  to  him  on  account  of  his  affable  and  engaging 
manners.  Prosecuting  his  advantages  over  the  Achseans,  he  at  last  gained 
[A.  M.  3776.]  a  great  victory,  killed  a  great  many,  and  took  a  large 
number  prisoners.  Aratus,  who  had  usually  been  elected  general  every 
other  year,  declined  a  reappointment,  and  the  Achseans  were  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace.  Cleomenes  offered  it  upon  condition  that  he  should  be  chosen 
general  of  the  league.  They  were  willing  to  accede  to  the  condition,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  Aratus.  The  latter  then  had  recourse  to 
Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon.  By  his  advice,  Nioophanes  and  Cercides, 
citizens  of  Megalopolis,  proposed  in  the  city  council  to  ask  permission  from 
the  Achseans  to  apply  to  Antigonus  for  aid  against  Sparta.  The  city  asked, 
and  the  Achseans  granted  permission,  and  these  two  citizens  were  deputed 
upon  the  embassy.  The  king  freely  entered  into  their  views,  and  the  next 
[A.  M.  3778.]  year,  when  Cleomenes  had  taken  Argos  and  Corinth,  (ex- 
cept the  citadel,)  with  several  other  cities,  Antigonus  marched  to  their  aid 
with  20,000  foot,  and  1,400  horse.  Cleomenes  fortified  the  passes  of  the 
Onian  mountains,  and  reduced  him  to  extremities  for  want  of  provisions ; 
but  Aratus,  learning  that  there  was  a  revolt  at  Argos  against  the  Laceda. 
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monian  garrison,  taking  1,500  men  from  Antigonus,  proceeded  by  sea  to 
that  city.  Cleomenes  dispatched  Megistones,  with  2,000  men,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  garrison ;  but  this  commander  was  killed  in  a  skirmish,  and 
Cleomenes  was  obliged  to  go  in  person  with  his  army.  Antigonus  entered 
Corinth,  and  secured  it  with  a  strong  garrison.  He  next  forced  Cleomenes 
to  retire  to  Mantinea,  and  from  there  to  Sparta.  The  latter  had  applied 
to  Ptolemy  for  aid,  who  demanded  his  mother  and  children  for  hostages. 
He  parted  from  them  with  great  reluctance. 

[A.  M.  .3781.]  Antigonus  had  made  himself  master  of  Tegea,  Orcho- 
mene,  Mantinea,  and  several  other  cities;  but  while  his  troops  were  in 
winter  quarters,  Cleomenes  surprised  and  took  Megalopolis,  a  city  as  large 
as  Sparta.  He  offered  to  restore  it  to  the  citizens,  the  most  of  whom  had 
escaped  to  Messene,  on  condition  that  they  should  abandon  the  Achaean 
league.  But  Philopoemen,  who  was  then  at  Messene,  persuaded  them  to 
reject  the  offer.  Cleomenes  pillaged  the  city,  and  demolished  the  greater 
part  of  the  walls.  Antigonus,  in  the  meanwhile,  acted  the  tyrant  towards 
the  AchsBans,  compelled  them  to  support  his  garrisons,  and  to  pass  a  decree 
prohibiting  correspondence  with  any  other  king  without  his  permission; 
destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mantinea,  and  peopled  the  city  with 
Argives ;  cast  down  the  statues  of  patriots,  and  restored  those  of  tyrants ; 
and  in  every  way  made  the  people  feel  that  they  had  an  imperious  master. 
Towards  spring,  Cleomenes  devastated  the  country  around  Argos  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  city,  and  returned  to  Sparta  in  safety. 

SECTION   V. BATTLE   OF   SELASLA. — ^EARTHQUAKE   AT   RHODES. 

[A.  M.  3781.]  In  the  summer,  Antigonus  advanced  into  Laconia,  at  the 
head  of  28,000  foot,  and  1,200  horse.  The  army  of  Cleomenes  amounted 
to  only  20,000 ;  but  he  had  fortified  and  garrisoned  all  the  passes,  and 
thrown  up  entrenchments,  and  posted  his  forces  advantageously  at  Selasia. 
This  was  a  defile  between  the  mountains  Eva  and  Olympus,  between  which 
flows  the  river  Oeneus.  Cleomenes  entrenched  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  placed  his  brother  Euclidas  on  mount  Eva,  at  the  head  of  the  allies, 
while  himself,  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  a  party  of  foreign  troops, 
occupied  mount  Olympus,  the  cavalry  and  most  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries 
being  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  along  which  ran  the  high  road  to  Sparta. 
Antigonus  encamped  at  a  little  distance  for  several  successive  days.  At 
length,  both  sides  prepared  for  battle.  The  attack  was  commenced  at 
mount  Eva.  Philopoemen,  who,  with  his  countrymen,  was  posted  among 
the  cavalry  of  Antigonus,  rendered  essential  service  by  attacking,  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  defeating  a  body  of  light-armed  troops  that  was  harass- 
ing the  phalanx  as  it  was  ascending  the  mountain.  He  afterwards  dis- 
played great  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  the  cavalry.  Antigonus,  in  person, 
charged  Cleomenes  on  mount  Olympus.  The  struggle  was  fierce,  but  at 
length  the  Macedonians  were  victorious.  Most  of  the  foreign  troops  of 
Cleomenes  perished  in  the  battle ;  and  out  of  6,000  Lacedeemonians,  not 
more  than  200  escaped. 

At  Sparta  there  was  no  apparent  mourning  in  consequence.  No  trouble 
or  confusion  was  seen  throughout  the  city.  Cleomenes  returning,  advised 
the  citizens  to  receive  Antigonus;  and  then,  without  stopping  to  eat  or 
drink,  took  sail  from  the  port  of  Gylhium  for  Egypt.  Antigonus  arrived, 
and  took  possession  of  the  city.     He  treated  the  citizens  more  like  a  friend 
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thaD  a  conqueror ;  but  he  abolished  the  reforms  of  Cleomenes,  and  thus 
hastened  the  ruin  against  which  Sparta  had  just  begun  successfully  to 
struggle.  He  was  three  days  after  recalled  to  Macedon  by  intelli^nce 
of  an  insurrection.  Two  or  three  years  after,  he  died,  having  settled  the 
succession  in  favor  of  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  then  fourteen  years  old, 
who  was  the  rightful  sovereign.  Ptolemy  treated  Cleomenes  with  great 
kindness,  and  promised  to  send  him  back  with  a  large  fleet  and  army ;  but, 
[A.  M.  3782.]  after  a  reign  of  25  years,  he  died  before  he  could  accom- 
plish the  promise. 

Before  his  death,  an  earthquake  occurred  at  Rhodes  which  demolished  a 
great  part  of  the  city.  Among  other  injuries,  the  Colossus  was  thrown 
down.  All  the  neighboring  kings  and  nations  sympathized  in  the  distress 
of  the  people,  and  sent  liberal  contributions  for  tlieir  relief.  Hiero  and 
Gelon  in  Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in  E^pt,  signalized  themselves  on  thai  occa- 
sion. The  two  former  contributed  above  100  talents,  and  erected  two  sta- 
tues in  the  public  square ;  one  of  which  represented  the  people  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  other  that  of  Syracuse.  The  former  was  crowned  by  the  latter, 
to  testify,  as  Poly  hi  us  observes,  that  the  Syracusans  thought  the  opportunitj 
of  relieving  the  Rhodians  a  favor  conferred  upon  themselves.  Ptolemj, 
besides  his  other  expenses,  which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum, 
supplied  that  people  with  300  talents,  1,000,000  bushels  of  com,  and  mate- 
rials sufRcient  for  building  ten  galleys,  of  five  benches  of  oars,  and  as  many 
more  of  three  brenches,  besides  an  infinite  quantity  of  timber  for  other  build- 
ings ;  all  which  donations  were  accompanied  with  3,000  talents  for  erecting 
the  Colossus  anew.  Antigonus,  Seleucus,  Prusias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the 
princes,  as  well  as  cities,  displayed  their  liberality  on  this  occasion.  Even 
private  persons  were  desirous  of  sharing  in  this  glorious  act  of  humanity; 
and  historians  have  recorded  that  a  lady,  whose  name  was  Chryseis,  fur- 
nished  from  her  own  substance  100,000  bushels  of  com.  Rhodes,  in  con- 
.sequence,  was  re-established  in  a  few  years,  in  a  more  opulent  and  splendid 
state  than  she  had  ever  experienced  before,  if  we  only  except  the  Colossus. 

This  Colossus  was  a  brazen  statue  of  prodigious  size,  as  I  have  already 
observed.  Some  authors  have  affirmed  that  the  money  arising  from  the 
contributions  already  mentioned,  amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  loss 
which  the  Rhodians  had  sustained.  This  people,  instead  of  employing  the 
sums  they  had  received  in  replacing  that  statue,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  donors,  pretended  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  forbidden  it,  and  given 
them  a  command  to  use  that  money  for  other  purposes.  The  Colossus  lay 
neglected  for  the  space  of  875  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  (that  is  to 
say,  in  the  C53d  year  of  our  Lord,)  Moawyas,  the  sixth  kalif  of  the  Sara- 
cens, made  himself  master  of  Rhodes,  and  sold  this  statue  to  a  Jewish  mer- 
chant,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  metal ;  which,  computed  by  eight 
quintals  for  each  load,  after  a  deduction  of  the  diminution  which  the  statue 
had  sustained  by*  rust,  and  very  probably  by  theft,  amounted  to  more  than 
806,000  lbs.,  or  7,200  quintals. 
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PLAN. 
Tbi*  Book  inclodes  the  history  of  twenty-Mven  yean,  during  which  Ptolemy  Fhllopater  reigned, 

SECTION   I. — ^ANTIOCHtJS  TAKES    THE   STRONGEST  CITIES    IN   CCELESYEIA. — ^HB 
IS  ENTIRELY   DEFEATED   AT   THE   BATTLE   OF   RAPHIA. 

[A.  M.  3778.]  Ptolejpny  Philopater  succeeded  his  father  Ptplemy  Ever- 
getes  in  Egypt.  The  same  year  Seleucus  Callinicus  died  in  Parthia,  and 
his  eldest  son,  Seleucus  Ceraunus  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Parthia. 
His  cousin  Achseus,  son  to  Andromachus,  his  mother's  brother,  managed 
his  affairs,  which  had  been  left  in  a  low  condition  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his 
father.  He  accompanied  his  sovereign  in  an  expedition  against  Attalus, 
[A.  M.  3781.]  king  of  Pergamus,  and,  when  Seleucus  was  poisoned  by  two 
of  his  chief  officers,  Nicanor  and  Apaturius,  he  put  to  death  the  conspira- 
tors and  all  their  adherents.  The  army,  and  several  of  the  provincesr, 
offered  Achseus  the  crown,  but  he  preserved  it  carefully  for  Antiochus,  the 
brother  of  the  deceased  king,  who  was  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  sent  a 
part  of  the  army  with  Epigenes,  an  experienced  general,  to  establish  him 
on  the  throne.  Achseus  soon  after  recovered  from  Attalus  all  the  terri- 
tories  he  had  taken  from  Syria.  Antiochus  sent  Molo  and  Alexander, 
[A.  M.  3782.]  two  brothers,  the  former  to  govern  Media,  and  the  latter 
Persia.  Despising  the  king's  youth,  they  declared  themselves  independent. 
The  king  was  advised  by  Epigenes  to  march  immediately  against  the 
rebels,  but  his  prime  minister,  Hermias,  the  Carian,  a  jealous,  conceited, 
and  cruel  man,  opposed  the  measuro,  and  Xenon  and  Theodotus  were  sent 
[A.  M.  3783.] 'on  the  expedition,  wliile  Antiochus,  with  part  of  the  forces, 
marched  toward  Coelesyria.  At  Seleucia,  near  Zeugma,  he  married 
Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  Here  he  heard  that  his 
generals  had  been  defeated  by  Molo  and  Alexander,  but  he  was  again  per- 
suaded by  Hermias  to  send  another,  Xenetas,  the  Achaean,  instead  of  going 
[A.  M.  3784.]  himself  Xenetas  and  his  whole  army  were  cut  off  by  an 
ambuscade,  and  the  rebels  possessed  themselves  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  king,  finding  the  passes  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  strongly 
fortified  by  Theodotus  the  iEtolian,  who  governed  there  for  Ptolemy,  was  at 
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length  persuaded  by  Epigenes  to  return,  and  march  in  person  against  Molo 
and  Alexander.  Hermias,  however,  induced  him  to  send  Epigenes  into 
retirement  in  Apamea,  and  not  long  after  formed  a  plot  against  the  dis- 
graced general,  and  had  him  put  to  death.  Antiochus  assembled  his  forces 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  Molo,  who  with  his  two  brothers,  Alexander  and  Neolas, 
in  consequence,  killed  themselves.  Having  pardoned  the  vanquished 
army  and  re-established  his  authority  in  the  revolted  provinces,  he  marched 
against  the  Antropatians,  who  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Georgia. 
They  immediately  submitted  to  the  conqueror. 

At  this  time  Hermias,  having  learned  that  the  queen  had  a  son,  plotted 
the  death  of  his  master  in  order  that  he  might  be  appointed  guardian. 
Antiochus  was  informed  by  his  physician  ApoUophanes,  of  the  general  dis- 
content of  his  subjects  under  the  tyranny  of  the  prime  minister,  and  of  his 
probable  design  to  murder  him.  Anticipating  the  treachery,  he  had  him 
assassinated.  Achasus,  at  this  period,  revolted  and  made  himself  king  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  became  a  powerful  monarch.  Antiochus,  however, 
determined,  before  attacking  him,  to  recover  Coelesyria  from  Ptolemy. 
[A.  M.  3785.]  By  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  first  attacked  and  took 
Seleucia,  which  had  been  held  for  27  years  by  the  Egyptians.  He  then 
hastened  to  Coelesyria,  which,  the  governor  Theodotus,  who  had  been  ex- 
tremely ill  treated  by  Ptolemy,  notwithstanding  his  defence  of  the  province 
against  Antiochus,  had  resolved  to  betray  to  the  latter.  He  therefore 
seized  upon  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  and  declared  for  Antiochus.  He  was 
besieged  in  Ptolemais  by  Nicolaus,  who  was  also  an  iEtolian  and  a  general 
of  Ptolemy,  but  the  king  of  Syria  relieved  him  and  took  possession  of  both 
cities,  where  he  found  the  magazines  laid  up  for  the  Egyptian  army  and  40 
vessels  of  war.  He  also  seized  several  fortresses,  and  at  length  possessed 
himself  of  Damascus,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Afler  attempting  in  vain 
the  siege  of  Nora  near  Mount  Carmel,  he  made  a  truce  of  four  months 
with  Nicolaus  who  commanded  it,  and  leaving  the  government  of  the 
[A.  M.  3786.]  province  to  Theodotus,  retired  to  Seleucia.  The  truce 
having  expired,  Nicolaus,  who  had  been  appointed  over  the  war  by  Ptolemy, 
made  Gaza  the  rendezvous  for  his  troops,  and  seized  all  the  passes  between 
Libanus  and  the  sea.  The  naval  and  land  forces  on  both  sides  met  at  these 
passes.  Neither  had  the  advantage  at  sea,  but  on  land  Antiochus  forced 
Nicolaus  to  retire  to  Sidon  with  the  loss  of  4,000  men.  The  conqueror 
marched  into  Galilee  and  subjected  it,  and  also  the  inheritance  of  the 
Israelites  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 

[A.  M.  3787.]  The  next  spring  Ptolemy  advanced  with  70,000  foot, 
5,000  horse,  and  63  elephants,  and  met  Antiochus  with  72,000  foot,  12,000 
horse,  and  102  elephants,  at  Raphia,  between  Rhinocorura  and  Gaza. 
The  latter  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  10,000  killed,  and  4,000  made 
prisoners,  and  was  forced  to  retire  to  Antioch,  abandoning  all  his  con- 
quests. The  conqueror  received  the  subjection  of  the  whole  countrj'.  He 
marched  to  Jerusalem,  but  determining  in  spite  of  the  expostulations  of  the 
priests  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  he  was  seized  with  such  terror  that  he 
full  as  one  dead.  He  returned  to  his  country  in  wrath,  and  the  next  year 
commenced  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews.  A  peace  was  conclued  be- 
tween him  and  Antiochus,  by  which  Coelesyria  and  Palestine  were  given 
up  to  Egypt. 
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Antiochus  now  directed  all  his  forces  against  Achseus,  and  was  assisted 
by  Attalus,  king  of  Pergannus.  They  shut  him  up  in  Sardis,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  took  the  city.  Acheeus  retired  into  the  citadel,  but  was 
[A.  M.  3789.]  betrayed  by  two  Cretans,  who  had  been  employed  by 
Ptolemy  to  effect  his  escape.  The  king  beheaded  him  and  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  Ptolemy,  after  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  abandoned  himself  to 
debauchery.  He  received  his  name,  Philopater,  (lover  of  his  father,)  by 
antiphrasis,  from  the  belief  that  he  had  poisoned  his  father.  Early  in  his 
reign  he  murdered  liis  mother  Berenice,  and  his  only  brother  Magis.  His 
prime  minister,  Sosibius,  a  man  of  the  worst  character,  by  the  murder  of 
Arsinoe  the  queen,  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  people,  and  was  replaced 
by  Tlepolemus,  who  was  vain  as  he  was  weak. 

SECTION    II. ^THE    JETOLIANS     DECLARE     AGAINST    THE    ACHJEANS. — BATTLE 

OF   CAPHYIA. DEATH   OF   CLEOMENES. 

The  iEtolians  had  at  this  period  become  a  powerful  and  insolent  people, 
spreading  their  territories  over  the  neighboring  countries,  and  committing 
rapine  wherever  they  pleased.     They  had  been  kept  in  restraint  by  Anti- 

Ponus,  but  despising  the  youth  of  his  successor,  Philip,  they  marched  into 
eloponnesus,  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  Messenians.  Aratus  led 
[A.  M.  3783.]  the  Achaeans  against  them,  but  was  defeated  at  Caphyia. 
The  Achseans  were  then  obliged  to  apply  to  king  Philip.  He  was  much 
attached  to  Aratus,  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  Antigonus,  had  done  much 
to  form  and  influence  his  mind.  When  Philip  arrived  at  Corinth,  many 
complaints  were  made  against  the  i^tolians,  and  war  was  unanimously 
declared  against  them.  This  was  called  the  war  of  the  allies,  which  began 
when  Hannibal  was  planning  the  siege  of  Saguntum.  Philip  returned  to 
Macedonia,  and  made  diligent  preparations  for  the  war.  The  iEtolians, 
having  elected  Scopas  their  general,  were  equally  active. 

Cleomenes  had  often  entreated  Ptolemy  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  father, 
and  furnish  him  with  forces  to  restore  his  country  to  power ;  but  that 
prince,  by  the  advice  of  Sosibius,  who  feared  his  abilities,  imprisoned  him 
and  his  friends.  They  attempted  to  force  their  escape,  and  raise  an  insur- 
rection in  the  city,  but  not  succeeding,  they  killed  themselves.  The  king 
put  to  death  his  mother  and  children,  with  all  their  attendants.  Cleomenes 
had  reigned  sixteen  years,  and  his  countrymen  did  not  choose  a  king  till 
after  his  death.  They  then  nominated  Agesipolis,  a  child,  and  appointed 
his  uncle  Cleomenes,  guardian.  But  they  afterwards  chose  Lycurgus, 
king,  who  was  not  of  the  royal  family,  but  had  bribed  the  Ephori.  Sparta 
then  declared  for  the  iGtolians. 

SECTION    III. — VARIOUS   EXPEDITIONS   OF   PHILIP. — PEACE  BETWEEN   HIM  AND 

THE   JETOLIANS. 

Philip  brought  over  from  the  alliance  of  the  jEtolians  to  that  of  the 
Achceans  Scerdiledes,  a  petty  prince  of  lUyria.  Demetrius  of  Pharus  also 
joined  him.  He  had  violated  the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  and  war  had 
been  declared  against  him.  ^milius  had  attacked  him  and  taken  all  his 
fortresses,  and  the  city  of  Pharos,  from  which  he  escaped  with  difficulty  to 
Philip.  The  Arcananians  joined  the  Achasans,  and  were  some  time  after 
followed  by  the  Epirots.  Aratus,  the  son  of  the  great  Aratus,  was  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Achseans.     Philip  entered  Epirus  with  15,000  foot  and 
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800  horse,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Epirots,  besieged  and  took  Ambraciay 
which  occupied  him  40  days.  During  this  time  the  iGtoh'ans  entered  Ma- 
cedonia,  made  dreadful  havoc,  and  took  much  booty.  Philip  proceeded  to 
iEtolia,  and  took  several  fortresses,  but  was  recalled  to  his  own  country  by 
an  incursion  of  the  Darcjanians.  Having  repelled  them,  he  returned  to 
Thessaly.  The  iEtolians,  having  chosen  Dorimachus  general,  laid  waste 
the  whole  of  Epirus.  In  the  depth  of  winter  Philip  proceeded  to  Corinth, 
took  with  him  the  elder  Aratus,  sent  a  letter  to  the  younger  to  bring  the 
forces  of  the  Achseans  to  Caphyia,  and  advanced  thither  himself.  On  the 
way  he  met  Euripidas,  with  2,000  natives  of  Elis,  who  were  going  to  lay 
waste  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  and  killed  or  captured  nearly  all.  The 
forces  of  young  Aratus  having  joined  him,  he  suddenly  besieged  and  took 
Psophis  in  Arcadia,  which  had  been  ■  considered  an  impregnable  fortress. 
He  gave  it  and  several  other  cities  which  he  took  to  the  Achseans,  and 
proceeded  to  Elis,  which  he  laid  waste,  and  got  great  booty.  Shortly  after 
he  made  himself  master  of  Aliphera,  a  very  strong  city,  and  nearly  all 
Triphylia. 

Clio,  at  this  time,  killed  the  Ephori  at  Sparta,  and  attempted  to  usurp  the 
throne ;  but,  not  succeeding,  retired  to  Achaia. 

Apelles,  the  prime  minister  of  Philip,  had  endeavored  to  enslave  the 
Achseans ;  but  Aratus,  having  represented  the  facts  to  Philip,  prevented 
the  design.  Apelles  now  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  Aratus.  He  twice  ex- 
cited the  suspicions  of  the  king  against  him  ;  but  Aratus  succeeded  in 
proving  his  fidelity.  It  was  afterwards  determined  that  Philip  should  make 
war  by  sea  upon  ^tolia,  Lacedeemon,  and  Elis,  while  the  Achseans  sup- 
plied him  with  means  to  pay  his  troops.  Apelles,  however,  proceeded  to 
Sicyon,  and  stopped  the  supplies  which  were  to  be  sent  from  that  port,  and 
also  induced  two  other  ministers  of  the  kin^,  Leontius  and  Megaleas,  to 
embarrass  him,  by  acting  with  negligence  in  their  employments.  Leontius 
purposely  failed,  when  ordered  to  enter  the  breach,  in  the  siege  of  Paleis, 
and  lost  a  great  number  of  troops,  so  that  Philip  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege.  Fie  th«n,  by  the  advice  of  Aratus,  proceeded  with  the  greatest  haste 
to  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  marched  day  and  night  to  Thermce,  surprise<l, 
sacked,  and  burnt  it,  not  even  sparing  the  temple.  He  returned  with  bis 
whole  army  in  safety  to  Limnsea,  and,  leaving  Loucadia  with  his  fleet, 
reached  Corinth,  laid  up  his  ships,  and  marclied  his  troops  through  Arsjos 
to  Tegea.  The  whole  expedition  was  accomplished  with  almost  incredible 
diligence.  Part  of  his  army  having  been  left  at  Corinth,  Leontius,  Merja- 
leas,  and  Ptolemy,  who  was  also  one  of  his  officers,  raised  an  insurrection 
among  the  troops;  but  the  king  suddenly  returned  and  quelled  it.  The 
seditious  officers  now  wrote  to  Apelles  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  l:e 
hastened  to  Corinth.  The  kin<::^,  who  had  been  informed  of  his  conduct, 
received  him  with  coldness,  and  removed  him  from  his  council.  FTe  suK- 
sequently  imprisoned  Leontius ;  and,  upon  an  insolent  petition  boin<T  sent 
by  part  of  the  troops  in  his  behalf,  put  him  to  death.  Treacherous  letters 
sent  by  Megaleas  to  the  yEtolians  having  been  intercepted,  Apelles  and  his 
son,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  authors,  were  executed,  and  Megaleas 
killed  himself.  Ptolemy  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  death  in  an  assembly 
of  the  Macedonians.  These  incidents  occurred  when  Hannibal  was  en- 
camped  upon  the  Po,  and  Antiochu.s,  having  subdued  the  greatest  part  of 
Ccelesyria,  had  sent  liis  troops  into  winter  quarters. 
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[A.  M.  3787.1  Philip  had  taken  Bylazora,  the  greatest  city  of  Peonia, 
on  his  march  to  Macedonia  into  winter  quarters.  Returning  to  Greece,  he 
took  Thebes  of  Phthiotis  after  a  vigorous  resistance.  Soon  after  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  JStolians,  by  the  terms  of  which  each  party  was 
to  retain  its  conquests. 

SECTION   IV. — PHILIP  CONCLUDES  A  TREATY  WITH   HANNIBAL.— VICTORY  OF 

THE   ROMANS,   ETC. 

[A.  M.  3788.]  Philip,  having  heard  of  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  sent 
ambassadors  to  form  a  treaty  with  him.  They  were  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  carried  to  Valerius  Levinus,  the  consul,  whom  they  persuaded  that  they 
were  going  to  make  a  treaty  with  Rome.  Having  made  their  escape,  they 
concluded  the  arrangement  with  Hannibal,  by  which  Philip  was  to  assist  him 
by  sea  and  land,  and  have  Italy  for  his  portion,  Hannibal  taking  all  the  spoils. 
C)n  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  they  were  intercepted,  and  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  found  upon  them.  This  enabled  the  Romans  to  prepare  for  the  new 
war.  Philip  commenced  building  a  fleet,  and  took  the  city  of  Oricum. 
Valerius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  which  lay  before  Brundusium, 
immediately  sailed  and  retook  it,  and  sent  Nevius  with  a  large  reinforce- 
ment to  the  aid  of  Appollonia,  which  Philip  was  besieging.  He  entered 
the  city  by  night,  and  passing  through,  surprised  the  Macedonian  camp, 
killed  3,000,  and  drove  the  king  to  his  ships.  Valerius  advanced  and 
blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  that  Philip  was  obliged  to  bum  his 
new  fleet,  and  to  lead  back  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Macedonia.  This 
defeat  soured  his  temper,  and  he  shortly  afler  entered  the  Peloponnesus 
and  attempted  to  surprise  the  Messenians.  Not  succeeding,  he  began  to 
lay  waste  the  country.  Aratus  complained  of  this  flagrant  injustice,  and 
retired  from  his  court.  The  king,  to  rid  himself  of  such  a  monitor,  em- 
ployed Taurion,  one  of  his  confldants,  to  poison  him,  who  succeeded  in  the 
nefarious  design.  The  Sicyonians  buried  him  with  great  pomp,  in  the 
highest  part  of  their  city,  which  from  him  was  called  Aratium.  His  son 
was  also  poisoned  by  Philip. 

The  king  next  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Illyrians,  and  took  the 
citadel  of  Lissus  by  stratagem.     In  a  few  days  the  city  surrendered. 

[A.  M.  3793.]  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  as  preetor,  had  Greece  and  Mace- 
don  allotted  for  his  province.  He  persuaded  the  iEtolians  to  join  the 
Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip,  promising  to  make  them  masters  of 
Acarnania  and  such  cities  of  the  Achaeans,  as  should  be  taken  so  far  as 
the  island  of  Corcyra.  They  immediately  took  up  arms  and  attacked  the 
Acananians ;  but  the  resolute  courage  with  which  they  were  met,  and  the 
approach  of  Philip,  compelled  them  to  retire.  Levinus  took  Anticyra  in 
Phocis,  and  gave  it  to  the  iEtolians.  He  was  soon  afler  succeeded  a.s 
prsetor,  by  P.  Sulpitius.  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  Pleuratus,  king  of 
Thrace,  and  Scerdiledes  of  lUyria,  joined  the  alliance  of  the  ^tolians  an«) 
Romans.  Machanidas,  having  made  himself  tyrant  of  Sparta,  also  joine<i 
in  the  league.  P.  Sulpitius  and  Attains  arrived  with  their  fleet,  and 
Machanidas  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Achseans.  Philip  immediately 
set  out  from  Macedon,  and  Pyrrhus,  who  had  been  chosen  general  of  t)u^ 
[A.  M.  3796.]  ^tolians,  advanced  with  the  troops,  sent  to  his  aid  by 
Attalus and  Sulpitius,  to  meet  him.  The  king  defeated  him  twice,  and  sln.t 
him  up  in  Lamia,  a  city  in  Phthiotis. 
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While  Philip  was  at  Argos  celebrating  the  Nemaean  games,  Sulpitius 
landed  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  and  laid  waste  the  country.  The 
king  lefl  the  games,  overtook  and  defeated  him,  and  drove  him  back  to  his 
ships.  Some  days  after  Piiilip  advanced  to  Elis,  which  had  received  aa 
iEtolian  garrison.  Sulpitius  entered  the  city  by  night  with  4.000  men  from 
his  fleet.  A  battle  took  place  without  the  gates,  in  which  both  sides  dis- 
played great  courage,  but  the  Macedonians  were  obliged  to  retire  ;  but  the 
next  day  they  took  a  castle  to  which  the  peasants  had  retired,  and  captured 
4,000  men,  and  20,000  head  of  cattle.  An  incursion  of  barbarians  into 
Macedonia,  obliged  the  king  to  return,  and  Sulpitius  retired  with  his  fleet 
and  king  Attalus  to  jEgina.  The  Aohseans  afterwards  gained  a  battle 
over  the  iEtolians  near  Messene. 

SECTION   V. — EDUCATION  AND  CHARACTER  OF  PHILOPCEMEN. 

Philopoemen  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponnesus,  was 
educated  by  Cassander  of  Mantinea,  to  whom  his  father  had  rendered  some 
services.  At  a  proper  age,  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  Ecdemus  and 
Demophanes,  two  philosophers  of  the  new  academy,  founded  by  Arcesilaus. 
He  was  educated  to  serve  his  country,  and  his  character  was  formed  upoa 
the  model  of  Epaminondas.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  exercises  proper  to 
render  him  a  soldier.  In  early  life  he  joined  his  countrymen  in  naaking 
incursions  into  Laconia,  and  during  the  intervals  he  employed  himself  in 
hunting.  After  signalizing  himself  in  the  campaigns  against  Cleomenes, 
he  went  to  Crete,  to  improve  himself  in  the  art  of  war.  On  his  return  he 
was  chosen  by  the  Achseans  general  of  the  horse,  and  immediately  oom- 
menced  a  rigid  discipline  for  the  improvement  of  the  troops.  In  the  battle 
near  Elis  he  gained  great  honor  for  his  bravery  and  generalship. 

SECTION   VI. — EXPEDITIONS   OF   PHILIP  AND   SULPITIUS. 

[A.  M.  3797.]  Early  in  the  spring,  Sulpitius  and  Attalus  sailed  with 
60  galleys  to  Lemnos.  Philip  advanced  to  Demetrius,  and  sent  bodies  of 
troops  into  different  places  to  secure  them  from  attack.  He  also  fixed  sig- 
nals in  Phocis,  Euboea,  and  the  little  island  of  Peparethos,  and  placed  men 
on  Tisseum,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  to  watch  them.  The  enemy 
advanced  to  Euboea,  and  besieged  the  city  of  Oreum.  Plator,  the  governor, 
treacherously  delayed  giving  the  signal  by  fire,  and  surrendered  the  place. 
At  Chalcis,  the  signals  were  made,  and  Sulpitius,  who  had  attacked  it, 
retired.  Attalus  besieged  and  took  Opuntus.  Philip  marched  60  miles  in 
a  day  to  its  aid,  and  pursued  him  to  the  sea  shore.  Attalus,  learning  that 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  invaded  his  territories,  returned  home,  and 
Sulpitius  retired  to  iEgina.  Philip  took  some  small  cities,  and,  afler  en- 
couraging the  allies,  returned  to  Macedonia. 

SECTION   VII. — ^PHIL0P(EMEn's  VICTORY  OVER   MACHANIDAS. 

[A.  M.  3798.]  The  Romans  were  so  occupied  in  the  war  with  Hanni- 
bal, that  for  two  years  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  Greeks.  In  the  first, 
Philopcemen  was  appointed  general  of  the  Achseans.  He  visited  the  cities, 
and  occupied  eight  months  in  making  preparations  for  the  war.  Machani- 
das,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  designing  to 
subject  all  Peloponnesus.  On  his  arrival  in  the  territories  of  Mantinea, 
jPhilopomen  prepared  to  give  him  battle.     The  contest  was  furious,  and 
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for  some  time  well  sustained  on  both  sides.  At  length,  the  Illyrians  and 
cuirassiers  in  Philopoemen's  army  were  entirely  broken,  and  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation. The  field  seemed  to  be  lost.  But  the  tyrant  was  hurried  along 
in  the  tide  of  pursuit  of  one  wing,  while  Pelopidas  attacked  the  centre  of 
the  army,  and  after  a  vigorous  contest,  gained  a  complete  victory.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  Machanidas  returned,  and  endeavored  to  retrieve  his  aflairs,  but 
he  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Pelopidas.  The  Lacedsemonians  had  4,000 
men  slain,  and  many  more  made  prisoners,  besides  losing  their  baggage 
and  arms. 

Machanidas  was  succeeded  by  Nabis,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  of 
tyrants.  The  iEtolians,  finding  themselves  neglected  by  the  Romans, 
made  peace  with  Philip.  Scarcely  had  the  treaty  been  concluded,  when 
P.  Sempronius  arrived  with  10,000  foot,  1,000  horse,  and  35  ships  of  war. 
The  Epirots,  also,  were  in  favor  of  peace,  and  Sempronius  consenting,  a 

SA.  M.  3800.]     general  treaty  was  concluded,  embracing  the  Romans, 
lacedonians,  Achseans,   Boeotians,    Thessalians,   Messenians,  Athenians, 
Attains,  Pleuratus,  Nabis,  and  others. 

SECTION   VIII. — THE   EXPEDITIONS   OF   ANTIOCHUS. 

[A.  M.  3792.]  Antiochus,  whose  great  exploits  gained  for  him  the  title 
of  Great,  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor,  marched  toward  the 
East,  where  Arsaces  the  Second  had  made  himself  master  of  Media.  The 
latter  endeavored  to  prevent  his  passing  the  intermediate  deserts,  by  cutting 
[A.  M.  3793.]  off  the  water  courses  and  stopping  up  the  wells ;  but  Anti- 
ochus surmounted  every  difficulty,  and  expelled  the  invader  from  Media 
[A.  M.  3794.]  The  next  year,  he  entered  Parthia,  and  forced  Arsaces  to: 
retire  into  Hyrcania. 

[A.M.  3795.]  The  year  following,  he  divided  his  army  in  many  parts, 
and  took  various  strong  posts  in  Hyrcania.  Then  assembling  the  whole, 
he  besieged  and  took  Seringis,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Arsaces,  in 
the  meanwhile,  assembled  an  army  of  120,000  foot,  and  20,000  horse,  and 
[A.  M.  3796.]  protracted  the  war  with  so  much  resolution,  that  Antiochus 
formed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against 
[A.  M.  3797.]  Bactria,  where  Euthydemus  had  dispossessed  Theodotus 
the  Second.  The  war  was  vigorously  conducted,  but  the  valor  and  vigi- 
lance of  Euthydemus  prevented  his  subjugation.  An  alliance  was  at  length 
[A.  M.  3798.]  made,  and  Antiochus  received  all  the  elephants  of  Euthy- 
demus, and  promised  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  son  of  that  prince  in 
marriage. 

Antiochus  also  passed  into  India,  and  renewed  alliance  with  its  monarcti,» 
receiving  from  him  elephants.  He  then  marched  through  Arachosia  and 
[A.  M.  3799.]  Drangiania,  and  passed  the  winter  in  Carmania,  settling 
the  affairs  of  all  those  provinces.  Thence  he  returned  by  Persia,  Babylo- 
nia, and  Mesopotamia,  to  Antioch. 

[A.  M.  3800.]  A  short  time  after,  Ptolemy  Philopater,  having  ruined 
his  constitution  by  intemperance  and  debauchery,  died  after  a  reign  of 
seventeen  years,  and  left  the  crown  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  his  son,  who 
was  only  five  years  old. 
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PLAN. 
Thii  chapter  inclades  34  years,  daring  which  Ptolemy  Epiphanei  reigned  in  Egypt    The  Roonans 
engage  in  war  against  Philip,  kine  of  Macedon,  over  whom  they  gain  a  victory  ;  and  ^en  agaiast 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  who  is  forced  to  sue  for  peace.    Feuds  and  divisions  break  oat  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Achasans,  and  Philopcemen  dies. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INCLUDING   THE   REIGN   OF   PTOLEMY   EPIPHANES. 

SECTION    I. — PLOLEMY   EPIPHANES    SUCCEEDS   PHILOPATER   IN   EGYPT. TROI7* 

BLES   WHICH   SOON   FOLLOW. 

.  Agathoclea,  the  concubine  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  her  brother  Aga- 
thocles,  who  had  ruled  him  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  concealed  his 
death  until  they  had  carried  off  every  thing  valuable  from  the  palace* 
Agathocles  then  attempted,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Macedonians,  to  procure 
the  death  of  Tlopolemus,  the  prime  minister,  by  charging  him  with  treason 
against  the  infant  prince,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  be  appointed 
guardian.  But  the  populace  rose  against  him,  and  he,  his  sister,  and 
mother,  were  all  put  to  death.  The  care  of  the  king's  person  was  entrusted 
to  Sosibius,  the  son  of  him  who  had  been  prime  minister  during  three 
reigns.  The  father  had  been  guilty  of  the  blackest  crimes  during  the  60 
years  of  his  administration,  and  yet  was  permitted  to  come  to  a  peaceable 
end. 

.  [A.  M.  3801.]  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
formed  an  alliance  to  destroy  the  young  prince  of  Egypt,  and  divide  be- 
tween them  his  dominions.  Antiochus,  in  two  campaigns,  made  himself 
master  of  Coelesyria  and  Palestine.  Philip  was,  the  first  year,  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  Rhodians,  over  whom  he  gained  some  advantage.  The 
[A.  M.  3802.]  second  year  he  attacked  Attalus,  and  besieged  Pergamus, 
his  capital,  but  without  success.  In  a  naval  fight  with  the  combined  fleet 
of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  off  the  island  of  Chios,  he  was  signally  de- 
feated, and  9,000  men  killed,  besides  2,700  taken  prisoners.  About  this 
time,  he  inflicted  the  most  horrid  barbarities  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cios,  a 
small  townr  of  Bithynia,  for  some  insult  which  Prusias,  the  king  of  that 
country,  his  son-in-law,  pretended  to  have  received.     Marching  to  Thrace 
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and  the  Chersonese,  he  received  the  voluntary  surrender  of  several  cities, 
and  besieged  Abydos.  The  resistance  was  most  obstinate,  and  at  length, 
when  the  city  was  surrendered,  most  of  tho  inhabitants  determined  to  put 
to  death  their  women  and  children,  and  slay  themselves.  None  were  pre- 
vented from  executing  this  purpose,  except  those  whose  hands  were  tied, 
or,    were  otherwise  forcibly  restrained  by  the  conqueror. 

A  short  time  before  the  surrender,  an  ambassador  arrived  from  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  now  finished  the  second  Punic  war.  The  court  of  Egypt 
had  made  them  guardians  of  the  infant  monarch,  and  three  ambassadors 
had  been  appointed  by  them  to  enjoin  upon  Philip  and  Antiix^hus  not  to  in- 
fest  the  dominions  of  their  royal  pupil,  under  pain  of  war.  Before  these 
ambassadors  set  out,  instructions  were  added,  regarding  the  Rhodians,  and 
king  Attains,  who  had  complained  of  the  encroachments  of  Philip.  ^Emi- 
lius,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  sent  to  that  king,  and,  by  his  plain 
speaking,  so  otfended  him,  that  he  replied  in  a  haughty  and  imperious  man- 
ner. The  ambassador  then  passed  into  Egypt,  and,  in  pursuance  of  in- 
structions, assumed  the  guardianship  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  appointed  Aristomenes,  the  Arcananian,  his  prime  minister  and 
superintendent  of  his  person  and  education.  Two  young  Arcananians  hav- 
ing  been  put  to  death  for  ignorantly  intruding  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
their  countrymen  complained  to  Philip,  who  gave  them  forces  to  ravage  the 
whole  of  Attica.  Complaint  being  made  at  Rome,  so  many  infractions 
of  the  treaty  by  Philip,  caused  the  propsBtor,  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  to  be 
sent  with  a  fleet  toward  Macedonia,  to  examine  matters  more  closely.  In 
a  short  time,  ambassadors  again  came  from  Athens  to  inform  the  senate 
that  Philip  was  about  to  invade  Attica  in  person,  and  Levinus  and  his  lieu- 
tenant sent  word  that  Philip  had  some  design  against  the  Romans,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  lose.  War  was  immediately  declared,  and  P.  Sulpitius,  the 
consul,  soon  arrived  with  an  army  in  Macedonia.  He  sent  20  galleys, 
tinder  Claudius  Cento,  to  relieve  Athens,  which  was  besieged  by  a  lieu- 
[A.  M.  3804.]  tenant  of  Philip,  while  the  king  himself  was  attacking  At- 
tains and  the  Rhodians. 

SECTION    JI. — EXPEDltlONS    OF    SULPITIUS. — PHILIP    LOSES   A    BATTLE. — ^THE 

ikCHAANS   DECLARE     FOR   THE   ROMANS. 

Cento  having  entered  the  Pirseus  and  revived  the  courage  of  the  Athen- 
ians, surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  the  garrison  of  Chalcis,  and  carried  off 
immense  booty.  Philip  hastened  from  Demetrias  to  that  city,  but  the 
Romans  were  gone.  He  then  advanced  to  Athens,  and  having  driven  its 
troops  within  the  walls,  burnt  the  country  seats  and  temples  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  endeavored  to  surprise  Elcusia,  and  made  a  second  attempt 
upon  Athens,  but  without  success.  Returning  into  Macedonia,  he  made 
his  military  preparations  with  great  vigor. 

The  Romans  and  Macedonians  both  took  the  field.  A  roconnoitering 
detachmont  being  sent  out  by  each  party,  they  met,  and  40  Macedonians 
and  35  Romans  were  killed  upon  the  spot.  The  two  armies  afterwards  lay 
near  each  other  for  several  days,  during  which  a  slight  engagement  took 
place,  in  which  the  Romans  had  the  advantage.  The  consul  afterwards 
withdrew  towards  a  village  called  Octolophos.  Here  the  king  suddenly 
attacked  a  part  of  his  army  while  foraging,  and  gained  a  great  advantage, 
but  rushing  forward  too  rashly,  he  came  upon  the  Roman  cohorts,  and  sua- 
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tained  a  complete  defeat.  The  next  night  Philip  secretly  withdrew  from 
his  camp,  and  the  Romans  having  pursued  him  the  next  day  in  vain,  took 
some  fortresses  and  returned  to  Apollonia.  The  iGtolians  and  Athanuu 
nians  immediately  declared  for  the  conquerors,  and  made  some  incursions 
into  Macedonia,  but  were  defeated  by  Philip.  The  Roman  fleet  being 
joined  to  that  of  Attains,  sailed  to  Athens,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  joy.  They  afterwards  took  several  fortresses  and  small  islands,  and 
went  into  winter  quarters. 

[A.  M.  3805.]  Villius,  the  consul,  entered  Macedonia  so  late  in  the 
season,  that  he  elfected  very  little. 

[A.  M.  3806.]  T.  Quintius  Flamininus,  being  appointed  consul,  with 
Macedonia  as  his  province,  set  out  with  his  brother  Lucius,  who  was  to 
command  the  fleet,  early  in  the  spring.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
Antiochus  attacked  Attains  vigorously  both  by  land  and  sea  ;  but  on  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Romans,  he  withdrew  his  forces.  He  immediately 
directed  his  march  to  Coelesyria,  in  which  Aristomenes,  the  minister  of 
[A.  M.  3805.]  Ptolemy,  by  the  aidof  Scopas  the  ^tolian,  had  dispossessed 
him  of  several  large  cities,  and  had  also  retaken  Judaea  and  garrisoned 
Jerusalem.  Antiochus  defeated  Scopas  with  great  slaughter  at  Paneas,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  shut  him  up  with  10,000  men  in  Sidon, 
[A.  M.  3806.]  where  he  besieged  him  so  vigorously  that  he  was  forced  to 
surrender.  The  king  then  took  Gaza,  and  on  account  of  its  obstinate  re- 
sistance, gave  it  up  to  plunder.  Having  blocked  up  the  passes  of  Kgypt, 
he  soon  recovered  all  Palestine  and  CoBlesyria.  The  Jews  received  him 
with  great  honors,  and  he  granted  them  special  privileges.  In  his  eastern 
expedition,  he  had  received  so  many  favors  and  proofs  of  fidelity  from  that 
nation  in  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  that  when  a  sedition  broke  out  in 
Phrygia  and  Lydia,  he  sent  2,000  Jewish  families  to  quell  it  and  keep  the 
country  in  peace.  From  these  were  descended  many  "  dispersed  and 
scattered  abroad''  in  gospel  times.  Antiochus  now  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  Egyptians,  contracting  his  daughter  to  young  Ptolemy,  and  pro- 
mising on  the  day  of  the  marriage,  which  was  not  yet  to  take  place,  to  give 
Ccelesyria  and  Palestine  as  her  dowry. 

When  Quintius  Flamininus  assumed  the  command,  he  found  the  army 
encamped  in  Epirus  in  the  presence  of  Philip's  forces,  who  for  a  long  time 
had  kept  the  passes  along  the  banks  of  the  Apsus,  between  Epirus  and 
Illyria.  Philip,  having  in  vain  made  proposals  for  peace,  fought  several 
skirmishes  in  a  large  plain,  the  Macedonians  coming  down  in  platoons,  and 
retreating  by  steep,  craggy  ways,  where  they  had  placed  catapultas  and 
balistas,  so  as  to  overwhelm  the  enemy  with  stones  and  arrows.  Afler 
several  days  spent  in  skirmishing,  Flamininus  succeeded  in  sending  a 
detachment  under  the  guidance  of  Epirot  shepherds  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  and  attacking  the  Macedonians  in  front  and  rear,  defeated  them 
and  plundered  their  camp.  Philip  marched  towards  Thessaly,  but 
returned  towards  Macedonia,  and  stopped  at  Tempe,  while  the  consul  subju- 
gated Epirus,  took  several  considerable  cities  in  Thessaly,  and  besieged 
Artax,  which  he  was  unable  to  conquer.  The  Roman  fleet  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  took  Eretria  and  Carystus,  in  Euboea, 
and  sailed  toward  Cenchreea,  a  port  of  Corinth.  The  consul  marching  into 
Phocis,  most  of  the  cities  surrendered.  While  besieging  Eiatia,  he  pio> 
posed  to  the  Acheeans  to  make  Corinth  again  enter  their  league,  and  to 
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deliver  it  to  them  when  it  was  taken,  provided  they  would  declare  for  the 
Romans.  Their  assembly  held  a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  and  at 
last,  (the  M egalopolitans,  Dymseans,  and  some  of  the  Argives  having 
withdrawn  on  account  of  their  obligations  to  Philip,)  the  decree  was  passed. 
The  odious  oruelties  and  faithlessness  of  Philip,  contributed  to  this  result. 
The  army  of  the  Achaeans  marched  to  Corinth,  and  assisted  in  taking 
Cenchrea,  but  the  allies  were  not  able  to  take  Corinth.  '  Flamininus  con- 
quered Elatia,  and  one  of  Philip's  generals  got  possessicm  of  Argos. 

SECTION     III. — NABIS    DECLARES     FOR    THE    ROMANS. PHILIP    DEFEATED. 

PEACE  CONCLUDED. 

[A.  M.  3807.]  Flamininus  was  continued  in  command  of  the  Roman 
army.  During  the  winter,  Philip  had  held  several  conferences  concerning 
peace,  and  at  length,  the  iEtolians  and  Achseans  on  the  one  side,  and  he 
on  the  other,  send  ambassadors  to  the  Senate.  No  proposals  from  Philip 
would  be  listened  to,  unless  he  would  first  agree  to  relinquish  all  his  pos- 
sessions in  Greece.  He  therefore  prepared  for  a  vigorous  campaign. 
He  gave  Argos  in  trust  to  Nabis,  to  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  war ; 
but  that  tyrant,  having  garrisoned  the  city,  and  stripped  all  the  rich  men 
of  their  wealth,  made  his  peace  with  the  Romans,  agreeing  to  surrender  it 
to  the  Romans  and  assist  them  with  troops.  Flamininus  and  Attains  led  a 
detachment  of  troops  into  Bceotia,  and  induced  the  common  assembly  to 
declare  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  the  Romans..  Attains,  during  his 
speech  upon  the  occasion,  became  so  excited,  that  he  suddenly  fell  down  as 
dead.  Having  recovered  a  little  strength,  he  was  carried  from  Thebes  to 
Pergamus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  72  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned 
44.  His  character  for  justice  and  generosity  stands  very  high.  He  left 
four  sons,  Eumenes,  Attains,  Philetserus  and  Athenasus. 

The  opposing  armies  advanced  from  each  side  into  Thessaly.  Each 
consisted  of  about  25,000  men.  They  met  near  Scotussa.  The  battle 
commenced  by  detachments  from  each  side  endeavoring  to  obtain  possession 
of  some  eminences  between  the  armies.  A  general  conflict  was  the  result, 
in  which  Philip  at  first  had  the  advantage,  but  eventually  was  completely 
routed,  and  saved  himself  by  flight.  The  iEtolians  contributed  very  much 
to  the  victory,  but  acted  in  consequence  with  so  much  insolence,  as  to 
cause  a  marked  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  general.  A  truce  of 
four  months  was  afterwards  concluded  with  Philip ;  and  upon  his  paying 
400  talents  and  giving  hostages,  permission  was  granted  to  him  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Rome.  In  the  meanwhile,  Androsthenes,  the  lieutenant  of 
Philip  at  Corinth,  with  6,000  men  had  been  defeated  by  Nicostratus, 
prsetor  of  the  Achseans  :  Arcanania  had  submitted  to  the  victorious  party, 
and  the  Rhodians  took  rerea,  a  small  country  in  Caria.  Philip  on  the 
other  side  repulsed  the  Dardanians,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  his 
kingdom. 

[A.  M.  3808.]  Peace  was  granted  to  Philip,  and  ten  commissioners 
were  sent  from  Rome  to  assist  Flamininus  in  arranging  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  and  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  king  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw his  garrisons  from  Greece,  and  all  its  cities,  except  Chalcis,  Demetrias 
and  Corinth,  which  the  Romans  designing  to  garrison,  were  restored  to 
liberty,  and  he  was  required  to  pay  1,000  talents,  and  give  his  son  Deme- 
trius, as  one  of  the  hostages.     All  Greece,  except  ^tolia,  received  the 
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news  of  the  treaty  with  joy.  Through  the  influence  of  Flaroininus, 
Corinth  was  excepted  from  the  cities  to  be  garrisoned,  and  at  the  next 
Isthmian  games,  he  caused  a  herald  to  proclaim  that, 

*^  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  Titus  Quintius  the  general,  hav- 
ing overcome  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  deliver  from  garrisons  and  taxes 
the  Corinthians,  the  Locrians,  the  Phocians,  the  Eubosans,  the  Phthiot 
Achasans,  the  Magnesians,  the  Thessalians,  and  the  Perrhoebians ;  declare 
them  free,  to  bo  governed  by  their  respective  laws  and  usages." 

At  these  words  all  the  spectators  were  filled  with  joy.  They  gazed  with 
astonishment,  and  could  not  believe  their  senses.  It  was  thought  necessary 
for  the  herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation,  which  was  now  listened  to  with 
the  most  profound  silence.  Now,  fully  assured  of  their  happiness,  they 
abandoned  themselves  to  joy,  and  broke  into  acclamation ;  and  some  ravens, 
which  happened  to  fly  at  that  instant  over  the  assembly,  stunned  by  the  noiae, 
fell  down  in  the  stadium. 

When  the  games  were  ended,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  thank  Flami- 
ninus  for  his  kindness  and  disinterestedness.  The  commissioDers  separated, 
to  put  their  decree  in  execution. 

Flamininus,  having  returned  from  Argos,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Nemean  games.  He  discharged  perfectly  all  the  duties  of  that  employ- 
ment, and  endeavored  to  add  to  the  magnificence  of  the  festival ;  and  he 
also  published  by  a  herald  at  these  games,  the  liberty  of  Greece. 

As  he  visited  the  cities,  he  established  good  regulations,  reformed  the 
administration,  restored  amity  between  the  citizens,  and  recalled  the  exiles; 
more  pleased  with  being  able  to  reconcile  the  Greeks  one  to  another,  than 
he  had  been  in  conquering  the  Macedonians. 

SECTION   IV. — ^THE   ROMANS  SEND  AN  EMBASSY  TO  ANTIOCHITS.— CONSPlSACr 

AGAINST  FTOLEMY. — SCOPAS  PUT  TO   DEATH. 

[A.  M.  8808.]  Antiochus,  having  settled  affairs  in  Coelesyria  and  Pa- 
lestine,  and  taken  Ephesus  and  several  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  prepared 
to  subjugate  Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  the  r^st  of  the  Grecian  cities  in 
that  country.  They  applied  to  Rome  for  protection,  and  the  senate  sent 
an  embassy  to  him.  When  the  ambassadors  arrived,  his  forces  had 
already  besieged  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus,  and  he  had  in  person  taken 
possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  They  met  him  at  Selymbria,  and 
required  him  to  restore  to  Ptolemy  the  cities  which  he  had  taken  from  him 
in  Asia,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  They  also  complained 
of  his  passing  into  Thrace,  and  rebuilding  Lysimachia.  The  deputies 
from  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus,  being  admitted  to  the  conference,  so  incensed 
Antiochus  by  their  freedom  of  speech,  that  he  broke  up  the  assembly. 
Upon  a  rumor  of  Ptolemy's  death,  he  went  on  board  his  fleet  at  Ephesus, 
to  invade  Egypt ;  but  learning  that  the  rumor  was  false,  he  sailed  for  Cy- 
prus.    A  storm  destroyed  many  of  his  ships,  and  obliged  him  to  return. 

The  rumor  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  arose  from  the  conspiracy  of  Scopas 
the  ^tolian,  who  designed  to  murder  him  and  usurp  the  crown.  Aristo- 
menes  discovered  the  plot,  and  had  Scopas  tried  and  executed,  with  all  his 
accomplices.  The  king  was  now,  although  still  very  young,  declared  of  age, 
and  intrusted  with  the  government.  So  long  as  he  followed  the  counsels 
of  Aristomenes,  aflairs  went  well ;  but  when  he  became  oflended  with  tluu 
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faithful  minister,  and  put  him  to  death,  his  reign  was  one  continued  series 
of  disorder  and  confusion. 

[A.  M.  3809.]  The  ten  commissioners  who  assisted  Flamininus  in 
Greece,  reported  to  the  senate  the  danger  of  war  from  the  iEtolians  and 
Nabis,  the  tyrant  at  Lacedoemon,  and  also  the  fears  entertained  concerning 
Antiochus.  Flamininus  was  directed  to  observe  Nabis.  About  the  same 
time  Hannibal  arrived  at  the  court  of  Antiochus,  who  was  then  at  Ephesus 
meditating  upon  the  project  of  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The  influence  of 
the  Carthaginian  decided  him  in  its  favor. 

Flamininus  received  a  decree  from  Rome,  permitting  him  to  make  war 
upon  Nabis,  because  he  did  not  restore  Argos  to  its  liberty.  He  assembled 
the  confederates  at  Corinth,  and  laid  the  matter  before  them.  War  was 
unanimously  resolved  against  the  tyrant,  and  Aristhenes,  general  of  the 
Achseans,  joined  the  Roman  commander  with  10,000  foot  and  1,000  horse, 
and  Philip  sent  1,500  men  as  his  quota.  The  brother  of  the  proconsul 
came  with  40  galleys,  to  which  the  Rhodians  and  king  Eumenes  joined 
theirs.  Nabis  prepared  himself  by  murdering  every  citizen  and  helot  of 
whom  he  had  any  fears.  The  proconsul  advanced  to  the  Eurotas  and 
repulsed  the  foreign  troops  of  the  tyrant,  while  the  fleet  took  Gythium,  the 
port  of  Sparta.  A  vigorous  attempt  to  storm  the  city  itself  being  partially 
successful,  the  tyrant  was  forced  to  submit  to  a  truce  for  six  months,  upon 
condition  of  evacuating  Argos,  and  all  other  cities  of  Argolis;  surrendering 
to  the  allies  all  prisoners,  deserters,  and  friends,  and  to  the  exiles  their 
families,  and  paying  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  A  treaty  upon  like 
conditions  was  ratified  at  Rome.  Flamininus  afterwards  withdrew  the 
garrison  from  Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  and  the  confederates  were  so  much 
pleased  with  his  whole  conduct,  that,  at  his  suggestion  they  redeemed  all 
the  Roman  prisoners  that  had  been  sold  into  Greece  during  the  wars  with 
Hannibal.  It  cost  the  Achseans  alone  100  talents,  that  is  100,000  crowns, 
to  reimburse  the  masters  the  price  they  had  paid  for  the  slaves,  at  the  rate 
of  about  J&12  10s.  a  head ;  consequently  the  number  here  amounted  to 
1,200.     The  reader  may  hence  form  a  judgment  of  the  rest  of  Greece. 

Flamininus  embarked  for  Italy,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  entered  it 
in  triumph.  The  ceremony  lasted  three  days,  during  which  he  exhibited 
to  the  people  (amidst  the  other  pomp)  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  the  wars 
against  Philip  and  Nabis.  Demetrius,  son  of  the  former,  and  Armenes,  of 
the  latter,  were  among  the  hostages,  and  graced  the  victor's  triumph.  But 
the  noblest  ornament  was  the  Roman  citizens,  delivered  from  slavery,  who 
followed  the  victor's  car,  with  their  heads  shaved  in  token  of  their  liberty. 

SECTION   V. — ^ANTIOCHUS   AND   THE    ROMANS    FREIARB    FOR   WAR. — NABIS   IS 

KILLED. 

[A.  M.  3810.]  At  Rome,  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus,  and  those  of 
the  Asiatic  cities,  pleaded  their  respective  causes  before  the  senate,  and  the 
latter  declared  its  intention  to  secure  their  liberties  to  all  the  Grecian  cities 
in  Asia  Minor.  Sulpitius,  Yillius,  and  ^lius,  were  again  sent  as  ambassa- 
dors to  the  king. 

The  iEtolians,  at  the  instigation  of  their  general,  Thoas,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Philip,  to  Antiochus,  and  to  Nabis,  urging  each  to  declare  war 
against  the  Romans,  and  promising  their  assistance.  Nabis  immediately 
•ent  to  all  the  maritime  towns,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  to  rebellion,  and 

fi3 
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commenced  the  siege  of  Gytbium.  The  Achssans  sent  forces  to  strengthen 
the  city,  and  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  inform  the  senate  of  his  proceedings. 

Antiochus  prepared  for  war  by  strengthening  his  alliances.  He  gave 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy,  with  Ccelesyria  and  Pales- 
tine for  her  dowry,  on  condition  of  retaining  half  the  revenues.  Another 
daughter,  Antiochis,he  married  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  A  third 
was  offered  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Perpamus,  and  refused.  Antiochus  after- 
wards engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Pisidians.  The  Roman  ambassadoiB 
came  first  to  Pergamus,  and  found  the  king  well  inclined  to  a  war  with  the 
king  of  Syria.  Sulpitius  was  there  taken  sick,  and  Villius  proceeded  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  had  several  conferences  with  Hannibal.  One  of  his 
objects  was  to  render  that  hero  suspected  by  Antiochus.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Apamia  where  he  met  the  king,  who  was  soon  called  to  Ephesus,  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son  Antiochus.  The  king  afterwards  sent  for 
the  ambassadors,  and  they  held  conferences  with  his  ministers,  which  ended 
in  mutual  recriminations.  Immediately  afler  they  left,  he  held  a  council, 
from  which  Hannibal  was  omitted  on  account  of  the  suspicions  arising  from 
his  conferences  with  Villius.  In  a  private  conference  with  the  king,  the 
Carthaginian  seemed  to  remove  all  his  suspicions. 

The  Romans  declared  war  against  Nabis,  and  sent  Acilius,  the  praetor, 
into  Greece  with  a  fleet  to  protect  the  allies.  Philopoemen  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  AchsBan  fleet,  and  was  defeated  by  the  tyrant.  A  short  time 
after  Philopoemen  surprised  him,  burnt  his  camp,  and  made  a  great  slaugh- 
ter of  his  troops.  The  city  of  Gythium  at  this  time  surrendered  to  the 
[A.  M.  3818.]  tyrant.  A  battle  afterwards  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sparta,  in  which  Philopoemen  was  completely  victorious.  By  his  judicious 
arrangement  he  cut  off  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  so  that  not  a  fourth  part 
of  them  returned  to  Sparta.  The  Achseans,  for  a  whole  month,  ravaged 
Laconia,  and  retired  laden  with  spoils. 

The  iEtolians  again  sent  ambassadors,  urging  Antiochus  to  cross  into 
Greece.  Flamininus  and  others  were  sent  as  ambassadors  from  Rome  into 
Greece,  to  confer  with  and  conciliate  the  people.  After  seeing  tiie  con- 
federates, Flamininus  passed  to  the  iEtolians,  and  while  there,  in  his  very 
presence,  and  in  spite  of  his  expostulations,  a  decree  was  passed  inviting 
Antiochus  into  Greece,  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  ditferences  between  the 
^tolians  and  the  Romans. 

The  iEtolian  privy  council  formed  the  resolutions  of  seizing,  by  strata- 
gem, Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Lacedsemon  ;  and  three  of  the  principal 
citizens  were  charged  with  the  execution. 

Diodes  set  out  for  Demetrias,  where,  assisted  by  the  faction  of  Eurylo- 
chus,  who  was  an  exile,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 

But  Thoas  was  not  so  successful  in  Chalcis,  which  he  imagined  he  should 
be  able  to  seize  by  the  help  of  an  exile ;  for  the  magistrates,  having  re- 
ceived advice  of  the  attempt  against  their  city,  put  it  in  a  good  state  of 
defence,  and  enabled  it  to  sustain  a  vigorous  siege.  Thoas  returned  in 
confusion. 

The  enterprise  against   Sparta  was  much  more  delicate.     Nabis  had 

long  solicited  the  aid  of  the  JCtolians.     Alexamenes  was  therefore  ordered 

to  march      1,000  foot  thitherr   To  these  were  added  30  young  men,  the 

flower  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  strictly  enjoined  to  execute  punctually 

^  their  leader's  orders.     The  tyrant  received  Alexamenes  with  joy.    Both 
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used  to  march  out  their  troops  every  day,  and  exercise  them.  One  day, 
Alexamenes  having  given  the  word  to  his  cavalry,  attacked  Nabis, 
whom  he  had  drawn  into  a  solitary  place,  and  threw  him  from  his  horse. 
Immediately  the  troopers  fell  upon  and  covered  him  with  wounds.  Alex- 
amenes returned  to  the  city  to  seize  on  the  palace  of  Nabis.  Had  he  con- 
vened the  assembly  that  instant,  Sparta  would  have  declared  for  the 
jEtolians  ;  but  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  night,  in 
searching  afler  the  tyrant's  treasures  ;  and  his  troops  began  to  plunder  the 
city.  The  Spartans,  taking  up  arms,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  JEXo- 
lians,  and  marched  directly  to  the  palace,  where  they  killed  Alexamenes. 
Philopoemen,  general  of  the  AchsBans,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of 
Nabis,  than  he  marched  a  considerable  body  of  troops  toward  Sparta, 
where  he  found  all  things  in  disorder.  He  assembled  the  principal  citizens, 
and  prevailed  so  far  that  he  engaged  the  city  to  join  in  the  Achoean  league. 

This  success  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of  Philopcemen.  The 
citizens  of  Sparta,  by  a  public  decree,  determined  to  make  him  a  present 
of  120  talents  from  the  sale  of  the  tyrant's  furniture.  Timolaus,  who  had 
formerly  been  his  guest,  was  commissioned  for  this  purpose  ;  but  he  went 
three  times  and  lodged  with  him  at  Megalopolis,  before  he  dared  to  propose 
it.  When  he  did,  Philopoemon  immediately  went  to  Sparta,  ana,  after 
thanking  the  citizens  for  their  intended  kindness,  advised  them  to  keep  their 
gold  to  purchase  and  corrupt  the  wicked,  and  not  to  endeavor  to  corrupt 
such  of  their  friends  as  were  men  of  probity. 

Thoas  proceeded  to  Antiochus,  and  made  such  representations  to  him, 
as  induced  him  to  come  into  Greece,  before  he  had  raised  more  than  10,000 
foot  and  500  horse.  He  was  received  by  the  iEtolians  with  the  highest 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Thoas,  was  chosen 
generalissimo. 

SECTION    VI. — ANTIOCHXrs    OBTAINS    POSSESSION    OF    CHALCIS    AND    ALL    EU- 
BCEA. — WAR  PROCLAIMED  AGAINST  BIBf . ^HIS  DEFEAT  NEAR  THERMOPYLJB. 

[A.  M.  8818.]  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians  proceeded  to  Chalcis,  and 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  citizens  to  unite  with  them.  Not  succeeding, 
they  made  a  similar  attempt  with  the  Achseans,  and  with  the  same  result. 
Antiochus  received  no  more  satisfaction  from  the  Boeotians,  who  promised 
to  deliberate  when  he  came  into  their  country.  He  now  made  another  at- 
tempt upon  Chalcis,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  favoring  faction,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  city,  and  soon  subdued  the  whole  island  of  Eubcea.  War 
was  then  solemnly  declared  against  him  at  Rome.  Hannibal,  being  restored 
to  favor,  gave  him  the  best  advice  about  the  mode  of  prosecuting  the  war ; 
but  his  courtiers,  who  could  not  but  approve  it,  dissuaded  him  from  follow- 
ing it,  lest  if  he  were  successful,  the  result  would  be  attributed  to  the 
Carthaginian.  The  king  made  himself  master  of  several  cities  in  Thes- 
saly,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Larissa,  as  speedy  aid  had  been 
sent  to  it  by  Be  bins  the  Roman  pnetor.  Returning  to  Chalcis,  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  girl,  and  wasted  his  time  in  feasts  and  diversions,  until 
he  suddenly  heard  that  Aoilius  the  consul,  was  advancing  against  him  in 
Thessaly  with  the  utmost  diligence.  Immediately  the  king  set  out  for  the 
rendezvous  of  his  confederates,  but  found,  as  Hannibal  had  warned  him, 
that  his  allies  were  not  to  be  depended  on.  Few  had  come,  and  he  was 
obliged  with  his  own  forces  to  seize  the  Pass  of  Thermopylsd.     Acilius  had 
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sent  Cato  with  a  detachment  over  the  mountains  by  the  same  path  which 
Xerxes  and  Brennus  had  used  ;  and  when  these  troops  attacked  the  forces 
of  the  king  from  above,  the  consul  forced  his  entrenchments.  Antiochus 
was  wounded  in  the  face  with  a  stone  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field.  The 
rout  became  general,  and  the  king  escaped  to  Chalcis  with  only  500 
soldiers.  Acilius  soon  recovered  all  the  cities  that  the  king  had  taken, 
and  laid  siege  to  Heraclea,  the  capital  of  the  iEtolians.  After  twenty-fbur 
days  of  excessive  exertion  on  both  sides,  the  consul  had  recourse  to  strata- 
gem, and  at  midnight  ceased  the  attack  which  he  commenced  at  nine 
o'clock  every  morning.  Having  pursued  this  practice  for  some  time,  he 
suddenly  commenced  an  assault  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  the  place.  The  citadel  soon  afler  surrendered.  Philip  also  took 
Lamia,  about  seven  miles  distant. 

The  consul  then  laid  siege  to  Naupactus,  in  which  the  .£tolians  had 
taken  refuge,  with  all  their  forces.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigor, 
and  the  city  was  reduced  to  extremities,  when  the  citizens  opened  negotia- 
tions, through  Flamininus,  who  had  come  to  the  camp  of  Acilius,  and  at 
length  obtained  a  truce  for  twelve  months,  until  they  could  send  to  Rome, 
and  sue  for  peace. 

King  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  congratulate  the  Romans  upon 
the  success  of  the  war,  and  to  offer  presents  and  sacrifices.  The  ambassa- 
dors were  treated  with  great  distinction,  and  his  son  Demetrius  was  restored 
to  him. 

SECTION   VII.  —  POLYXBNIDES   DEFEATED   BY    LIVIUS. L.    SCIPIO   CARRIES   ON 

THE   WAR   AGAINST   ANTIOCHUS,  AND   DEFEATS   HIM   NEAR   MAGNESIA. 

During  these  events,  Antiochus,  having  returned  to  Ephesus,  was  spend- 
ing his  time  in  luxury  and  indolence,  being  assured  by  his  courtiers  that 
the  Romans  would  never  pass  into  Asia.  Hannibal  at  length  aroused  him 
to  his  danger,  and  he  hastened  the  march  of  his  Eastern  troops,  fitted  out  a 
fleet,  and  fortified  the  cities  in  the  Chei*sonesus.  Polyxenides  was  ordered 
to  go  with  the  fleet  in  search  of  C.  Livius,  the  Roman  admiral.  They  met 
near  mount  Cory ch us,  in  Ionia.  Great  bravery  was  displayed  on  both 
sides,  but  Polyxenides  was  defeated,  ten  of  his  ships  were  sunk,  and  thirteen 
taken.  The  Romans  wintered  in  the  harbor  of  Camla,  in  ^Etolia.  The 
iEtolians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  sue  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  but 
so  great  was  the  exasperation  against  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn without  any  satisfactory  answer. 

[A.  M.  8814.]  Lucius  Scipio,  the  new  consul,  with  Scipio  Africanus, 
the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  as  lieutenant,  arrived  in  JStolia,  and  having 
granted  the  inhabitants  a  truce  for  six  months,  proceeded  to  Macedonia, 
where  they  received  the  most  liberal  entertainment  and  assistance  from 
king  Philip,  in  return  for  which  they,  having  been  invested  with  powers 
for  the  purpose,  remitted  the  money  still  due  by  him.  The  Roman  fleet, 
under  L.  iEmilius  Regillus,  advanced  to  Thrace,  while  the  land  army  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  direction.  Antiochus  had  made  great  preparations. 
He  had  repaired  his  damaged  ships,  built  new  ones,  sent  Hannibal  ibr  those 
of  Syria  and  Phcenicia,  and  ordered  his  son  Seleuous,  with  a  part  of  the 
army,  to  pass  into  iEolis,  and  watch  the  Roman  fleet.  Polyxenides  sur- 
prised the  Rhodian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Samos,  and  sunk  29  of  the  ships ; 
but  the  Rhodians  built  one  more  powerful,  and  join^  Regillusy  who  pn>> 
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oeeded  to  aid  Eumenes,  whom  Seleucus  was  besieging  in  Pergamus.  Di* 
ophanes,  the  Achssan,  who  had  been  trained  under  Philopcemen,  entered 
the  city  with  1,000  foot,  and  100  horse,  and,  by  his  extraordinary  bravery, 
obliged  Seleucus  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Rhodian  fleet  then  sailed  in  quest 
of  Hannibal,  defeated  him  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  and  blocked  him  up 
with  his  fleet  in  the  port  of  Megista,  near  Patara.  Antiochus  endeavored 
to  engage  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  in  his  interests ;  but  the  letters  of  the 
Scipios,  and  the  arrival  of  Livius,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  as  ambassador 
from  Rome,  prevented  him.  He  next  equipped  his  fleet,  and  sent  it,  under 
Polxyenides,  to  redover  the  superiority  at  sea.  A  battle  was  fought  near 
Myonnesus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  in  which  the  Romans  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, captured  13  ships,  and  destroyed  29.  The  consternation  occasioned 
by  the  news  of  this  defeat,  caused  Antiochus  to  give  orders  directly  con- 
trary to  his  interests;  in  consequence  of  which  his  troops  were  hastily 
withdrawn  from  the  cities  of  Thrace,  and  left  a  free  passage  for  the  Ro- 
mans into  Asia,  with  all  the  provisions  and  ammunition  provided  for  the 
garrisons.  The  Romans,  on  entering  Asia,  halted  some  time  at  Troy, 
which  they  considered  as  the  cradle  of  their  origin.  The  inhabitants  re- 
ceived  them  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  both  parties  rejoiced,  as  parents 
and  children  who  meet  after  a  long  separation.  Antiochus  was  now  truly 
alarmed,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  desiring  peace.  The  conditions 
prescribed,  requiring  the  relinquishment  of  all  Asia,  on  this  side  mount 
Taurus,  were  more  severe  than  he  would  submit  to,  and  he  prepared  for 
battle.  • 

The  king  was  encamped  at  Thyatira,  where,  hearing  that  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  lay  ill  at  Elea,  he  restored  to  him  his  son,  who  had  been  taken  when 
crossing  in  a  boat  from  Chalcis  to  Oreum.  Scipio  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  the Icindness,  and  advised  Antiochus  not  to  fight,  until  he  arrived  in  the 
camp.  The  king  withdrew  to  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus,  and  strongly  forti- 
fied his  camp,  in  which  he  had  70,000  foot,  12,000  horse,  and  54  elephants. 
The  consul  lollowed  with  30,000  men,  and  16  elephants.  After  the  armies 
had  lain  in  sight  of  each  other  for  several  days,  the  Romans  determined  to 
commence  the  attack.  The  battle  continued  a  long  time.  At  one  period, 
the  lefl  wing  of  the  Romans  gave  way,  and  was  driven  to  the  camp ;  but 
Marcus  ifimilius,  who  commanded  in  the  camp,  ordered  his  soldiers,  that 
numbered  2,000  men,  to  sheathe  their  swords  in  every  Roman  they  met 
who  did  not  turn  about  and  face  the  enemy.  Attains,  the  brother  of 
Eumenes,  also  came  from  the  right  wing,  which  had  the  advantage 
over  the  enemy,  to  the  assistance  of  the  lefl,  and  the  battle  was  restored. 
Victory  at  last  decided  in  favor  of  the  Romans:  50,000  foot  and 
4,000  horse  fell  in  the  pursuit,  and  1,400  horse  and  15  elephants  were 
taken.  The  loss  of  the  Romans  was  only  300  foot,  and  24  horse,  and 
that  of  Eumenes  25.  All  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  submitted  to  the  con- 
querors. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  the  king  sent  ambassadors  to  sue 
for  peace.  They  found  the  consul,  with  his  brother,  who  had  recovered, 
at  Sardis.  A  council  was  immediately  called,  and  Scipio  Africanus  an- 
nounced the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  ambassadors.  He  said  that, 
as  the  Romans  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  depressed  by  adversity,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  never  too  elate  with  prosperity ;  that  therefore  they 
would  not  insist  upon  any  other  demands  than  those  tliey  had  made  beforo 
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the  battle ;  that  Antiochus  should  evacuate  all  Asia  on  this  side  mount 
Taurus;  that  he  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  were  com- 
puted at  15,000  Euboean  talents,  and  the  payments  were  settled  as  follow : 
500  talents  to  be  paid  down ;  2,500  when  the  senate  should  have  ratified 
the  treaty ;  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years,  1 ,000  talents  every  year ;  that 
he  should  pay  Eumenes  the  400  talents  he  owed  him,  and  the  residue  of  a 
payment  on  account  of  corn  with  which  the  king  of  Pergamus,  his  father, 
had  furnished  the  king  of  Syria ;  and  that  he  should  deliver  20  hostages, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Romans.  He  added,  "  That  the  Romans  cannot  per. 
suade  themselves  that  a  prince  who  gives  Hannibal  refuge  is  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  peace.  They  therefore  demand  that  Hannibal  be  delivered  up 
to  them,  as  also  Thoas,  the  iEtolian,  who  was  the  chief  agent  in  exciting 
this  war."     All  these  conditions  were  accepted. 

L.  Cotta  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus,  to  inform 
the  senate  of  this  negotiation,  and  to  obtain  its  ratification.  Eumenes  set 
out  at  the  same  time  for  Rome,  whither  the  ambassadors  of  the  cities  of 
Asia  also  went.  Soon  afler,  tlie  500  talents  were  paid  to  the  consul  at 
Ephesus ;  hostages  were  given  for  the  remainder  of  the  payment,  and  to 
secure  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  Antiochus,  one  of  the  king's  sons, 
was  included  in  the  hostages.  He  afterwards  ascended  the  throne,  and 
was  surnamed  Epiphanes.  The  instant  Hannibal  and  Thaos  received  ad- 
vice  that  a  treaty  was  negotiating,  fearing  that  they  should  be  sacrificed  by 
it,  they  provided  for  their  own  safety  by  retiring. 

The  iEtolians  had  before  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  solicit  an  accom- 
modation. To  succeed  the  better,  they  had  the  assurance  to  spread  a  re- 
port in  Rome  that  the  two  Scipios  bad  been  seized  and  carried  off  at  an 
interview,  and  that  Antiochus  had  clefeated  their  army.  As  if  this  report 
had  been  true,  and  they  declared  impudently  that  it  was  so,  they  assumed 
a  haughty  tone  in  the  senate,  and  seemed  to  demand  a  peace  rather 
than  sue  for  it.  They  therefore  were  commanded  to  leave  Rome  that 
very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  formight.  The  Romans  received  letters  from 
the  consul  soon  afler,  by  which  it  appeared  that  this  report  was  entirely 
groundless. 

The  senate  at  Rome  approved  the  peace  made  with  Antiochus,  and  (he 
people  ratified  it.  Ten  commissioners  were  appointed  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Asia;  and  it  was  decided  that  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias,  and  Mysia, 
should  thenceforward  be  subject  to  Eumenes.  The  Rhodians  were  allotted 
the  possession  of  Lycia,  and  that  part  of  Caria  which  lies  nearest  to  Rhodes, 
and  part  of  Pisidia.  In  both  these  distributions,  such  cities  were  excepted 
as  enjoyed  their  freedom  before  the  battle  fought  against  Antiochus.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  had  paid  tribute  to 
Attains,  should  also  pay  it  to  Eumenes ;  and  that  such  as  had  been  tribu- 
taries to  Antiochus,  should  be  free  and  exempt  from  contributions  of  every 
kind.  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
regulation. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  to  iEmilius  Regillus,  who  had  eained  a 
victory  at  sea  over  the  admiral  of  Antiochus ;  and  still  more  jusuy  to  L. 
Scipio,  who  had  conquered  the  king  in  person.  He  assumed  tlie  surname 
of  Asiaticus,  that  his  title  might  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  his  brother,  upon 
whom  that  of  Africanus  had  been  conferred. 
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SECTION   VIII. — the   JETOLIANS   AND   ASIATIC   GAULS   SUBDUET^   BY   FULVFUS 

AND   MANLIUS. DEATH   OF   ANTIOCHUS. 

[A.  M.  3814.]  Amynander,  by  the  aid  of  the  iEtolians,  was  restored 
to  his  kingdom  of  Athamania,  after  having  driven  out  of  his  cities  the  gar- 
rison of  king  Philip.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  and  to  the  Scipios,  to 
excuse  his  having  employed  the  arms  of  the  iEtolians  against  their  ally. 
[A.  M.  3815.]  The  iEtolians  had  likewise  obtained  other  advantages 
against  Philip ;  but  when  they  heard  of  the  victory  over  Antiochus,  and 
the  return  of  their  ambassadors,  and  also  that  Fulvius  the  consul  was 
marching  against  them,  they  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  engaged  the 
Athenians  and  Rhodians  to  send  ambassadors  with  theirs  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  consul  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  in  which  tlie  iEtolians  had  a  strong 
garrison,  who  made  a  vigorous  defence.  The  Roman  senate  referred  to 
Fulvius  the  ambassadors  of  the  iEtolians,  Athenians,  and  Rhodians ;  and, 
at  length,  upon  the  surrender  of  Ambracia,  a  peace  was  granted  to  the 
JStolians  on  the  following  conditions : — that  they  should  first  deliver  up 
their  arms  and  horses  to  the  Romans  ;  should  pay  them  1,000  talents  of 
silver  (about  JC150,000),  half  to  be  paid  down  directly  ;  should  restore  to 
both  the  Romans  and  their  allies  all  the  deserters  and  prisoners;  should 
look  upon,  as  their  enemies  and  friends,  all  those  who  were  such  to  the 
Romans ;  and  lastly,  should  give  40  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  con- 
sul. The  ratification  of  the  treaty  at  Rome  was  effected  with  considerable 
difficulty. 

The  consul  then  passed  into  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  all  the  cities  of 
which  immediately  surrendered.  But  Same  soon  after  repented,  and 
endured  a  siege  of  four  months.  Thence  Fulvius  passed  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Exiles  from  Sparta  occupied  towns  and  castles  along  the  coast, 
and  occasionally  infested  the  country.  The  Spartans  took  one  of  the  towns 
called  Las,  and  killed  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
Achfleans,  and  Philopo3men  procured  the  passage  of  a  decree,  demanding 
that  the  contrivers  of  the  enterprise  be  delivered  up  to  them.  The  Spartans 
immediately  withdrew  from  the  league,  and  war  was  declared  against  them. 
Fulvius  heard  both  parties  in  a  public  assembly,  and,  being  unwilling  to 
decide,  referred  them  to  Rome.  The  senate  gave  an  ambiguous  answer, 
which  the  Achasans  construed  as  allowing  them  full  liberty  to  attack  Sparta, 
and  Philopoemen  marched  the  army  to  a  short  distance  from  Sparta ;  and 
again  demanded  the  surrender  of  those  persons  who  had  concerted  the 
enterprise  against  the  town  of  Las ;  declaring  that  they  should  not  be 
condemned  nor  punished  till  after  being  heard.  Upon  this  promise  they 
set  out,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  who  looked 
upon  their  cause  as  that  of  the  public.  Being  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the 
Achaeans,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  exiles  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  The  latter  came  to  meet  them  with  an  insulting  air,  and  began  to 
overwhelm  them  with  reproaches  and  invectives :  after  this,  the  quarrel 
growing  warmer,  they  fell  upon  them  with  great  violence.  In  vain  did  the 
Spartans  claim  the  right  of  nations :  the  rabble  of  the  Achseans,  animated 
Dy  the  seditious  cries  of  the  exiles,  joined  with  them,  notwithstanding  the 
protection  due  to  ambassadors,  and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  supreme 
magistrate.  Seventeen  were  immediately  stoned  to  death,  and  seventy, 
three  rescued  by  the  magistrate  out  of  the  hands  of  those  furious  wretches. 
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He  did  not  intend  to  pardon  them ;  but  he  would  not  have  it  said  that  they  had 
been  put  to  death  without  being  heard.  The  next  day  they  were  brought 
before  that  enraged  multitude,  who,  almost  without  so  much  as  hearing 
them,  condemned  and  executed  them  all. 

So  unjust  and  cruel  a  treatment  threw  the  Spartans  into  the  deepest 
affliction.  The  Achaeans  imposed  the  same  conditions  on  them,  as  they 
would  have  done  on  a  city  that  had  been  taken  by  storm.  They  gave 
orders  that  the  walls  should  be  demolished ;  that  all  such  mercenaries  as 
the  tyrants  had  kept  in  their  service  should  leave  Laconia ;  that  the  slaves 
whom  those  tyrants  had  set  at  liberty  should  depart  the  country  in  a  certain 
limited  time ;  that  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus  should  be  annulled ; 
and,  in  fine,  that  the  Spartans  should  be  associated  in  the  Achaean  league, 
with  whom  they  should  thenceforth  form  but  one  body,  and  follow  the  same 
customs  and  usages.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  had  subsisted  700  years,  and 
with  their  abolition  all  the  vigor  of  Sparta  oeased. 

The  Laced semonians  complained  at  Rome  of  their  unjust  treatment,  and 
[A.  M.  3817.]  Lepidus  the  consul,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Acheean  confede- 
racy. An  ambassador,  Nicodemus  of  Elis,  was  sent  to  the  senate  to  Justify 
their  conduct. 

[A.  M.  3815.]  About  the  same  time  that  Fulvius  settled  the  affairs  of 
the  JStolians,  Manlius,  the  other  consul,  terminated  the  war  with  the  Gauls 
in  Asia.  These  formed  three  bodies  in  Gallo-Grsecia  or  Galatia,  called 
the  Tolistoboii,  the  Trocmi,  and  the  Tectosages.  They  had  rendered 
themselves  formidable  to  all  the  surrounding  nations,  and  had  furnished 
troops  to  Antiochus.  Manlius,  having  succeeded  Scipio  in  command, 
marched  against  them,  with  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  for  guide. 
The  Gauls  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  lying  in  wait  in  defiles,  disputing 
passes,  and  strengthening  themselves  in  fortresses  and  on  eminences.  The 
consul  forced  their  strong  places,  stormed  their  cities,  and  defeated  them 
in  several  engagements.  They  were  at  last  obliged  to  submit  and  to  con- 
fine themselves  within  the  limits  prescribed.  The  empire  of  the  Romans 
was  thus  extended  fVom  the  river  Halys  to  Mount  Taurus. 

[A.  M.  3816.]  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  had  been  fined  by  the 
Romans  600  talents  for  assisting  Antiochus.  At  the  request  of  Eumenes, 
who  was  to  marry  his  daughter,  one-half  the  fine  was  remitted.  Manlius 
made  a  present  to  Eumenes  of  the  elephants  delivered  to  the  Romans  by 
Antiochus,  and,  having  settled  the  difficulties  of  the  several  cities,  repassed 
with  his  troops  into  Europe. 

[A.  M.  3817.]  Antiochus  was  perplexed  to  raise  the  sum  which  he 
was  to  pay  the  Romans.  Leaving  the  regency  of  Syria  to  his  son  Seleucus, 
he  made  a  tour  through  his  eastern  provinces  to  collect  the  tribute,  and  in 
that  of  Elymais  he  entered  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  at  night,  and  carried 
off  the  riches  there  accumulated.  The  people,  exasperated  by  the  sacrilege, 
rebelled  against  him,  and  murdered  him  and  all  his  followers.  This  prince 
was  distinguished  for  his  clemency  and  liberality.  Until  50  years  of  age, 
tie  had  behaved  with  such  bravery,  wisdom,  and  application,  as  acquired 
for  him  the  title  of  the  Great.  The  history  of  his  expeditions  and  measures 
respecting  Palestine  and  Egypt,  had  been  particularly  predicted  in  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel. 
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SECTION   IX. — ^SELEUCUS   PHILOPATER   SUCCEEDS  ANTIOCHUS.— COMPLAINTS 

AGAINST   PHILIP. 

[A.  M.  3817.]  Antiochus  the  Great  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Seleucus  Philopater,  whom  he  had  left  in  command  at  Antioch.  His  reign 
was  obscure  and  contemptible,  especially  on  account  of  the  poverty  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  by  being  obliged  to  pay  1,000  talents  a  year  to  the 
Romans. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  reigned  at  that  time  in  Egypt.  Immediately  on  his 
accession  he  renewed  the  league  with  the  Achseans.  Among  the  ambas- 
sadors  sent  in  return  to  the  king  was  Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polybius  the 
historian.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  son  by  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus, 
the  provinces  of  Ccelesyria  and  Palestine  excelled  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
in  congratulations.  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  receiver-general, 
was  well  received  at  court,  and  made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  their 
majesties. 

Afler  the  murder  of  his  prime  minister  Aristomenes,  Ptolemy,  who  had 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  conducted  himself  with  great  propriety, 
abandoned  himself  to  excesses  and  disorders  of  every  kind,  and  treated  his 
[A.  M.  3820.]  subjects  with  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  At  length  the  Egyp- 
tians attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Ptolemy,  by  the  aid  of  Polycrates 
whom  he  chose  as  prime  minister,  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  overcame  the 
rebels,  and  obliged  their  chiefs  to  subijnit  on  certain  conditions.  But,  having 
seized  their  persons,  he  forfeited  his  promise  ;  and,  afler  having  exercised 
various  cruelties  upon  them,  put  them  all  to  death.  This  perHdious  con- 
[A.  M.  8821.]  duct  brought  new  troubles  upon  him,  from  which  the  abili- 
ties of  Polycrates  again  extricated  him. 

The  Achffian  league,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  seems  to  have 
been  very  powerful,  and  in  great  consideration.  We  have  seen  that 
Ptolemy,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  very  solicitous 
to  renew  the  ancient  alliance  with  them.  This  he  was  also  very  desirous 
of  in  the  latter  end  of  his  reign ;  and  accordingly  offered  that  republic 
6,000  shields,  and  200  talents  of  brass.  His  offer  was  accepted  ;  and  Ly- 
cortas and  two  other  Achseans  were  deputed  to  him,  to  thank  him  for  the 
presents,  and  to  renew  the  alliance ;  and  these  returned  soon  after  with 
Ptolemy's  ambassador,  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Eumenes  also  sent  nn  em- 
bassy  for  the  same  purpose,  and  offered  120  talents,  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  public  council. 
Others  came  likewise  from  Seleucus,  who,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign, 
offered  ten  ships  of  war  completely,  equipped  ;  and  desired  to  have  the 
ancient  alliance  with  that  prince  renewed.  The  ambassador,  whom  Philo- 
pcemen  sent  to  Rome  to  justify  his  conduct,  had  returned,  and  desired  to 
give  an  account  of  his  commission. 

[A.  M.  3820.]  A  great  assembly  was  called,  and  the  ambassadors 
were  admitted  to  audience.  The  proposal  of  Eumenes  was  rejected,  lest 
Ae  should  acquire  too  great  influence  over  the  magistrates.  The  alliance 
of  Seleucus  was  accepted,  but  the  offer  of  the  ships  declined.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked,  which  of  the  former  treaties  Ptolemy  wished  to  renew,  and 
no  one  being  prepared  to  answer,  the  subject  was  postponed. 

Complaints  against  Philip  having  been  carried  to  Rome  from  various 
quarters,  the  senate  had  appointed  three  commissioners,  of  whom  Q.  Crci- 
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lius  was  the  chief,  to  take  cognizance  of  them.  They  arrived  at  Tempo, 
in  Thessaly,  where  the  amhassadors  of  the  Thessalians,  PerrhcBbians,  and 
Athamanians,  and  king  Philip  himself  were  summoned  to  meet  them.  The 
ambassadors  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  respective  nations,  and  Philip  ac- 
cused them  in  return.  The  commissioners  did  not  decide  definitively  upon 
the  subjects  in  dispute,  but  proceeded  to  Thessalonica,  where  the  king  also 
attended  them.  Here  the  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  claimed  the  cities  of 
iGno6  and  Maronea,  and  Philip  became  exasperated  to  see  the  commissioa- 
ers  favoring  their  views.  He  was  required  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from 
those  cities,  and  refer  the  matter  to  the  senate.  The  consequence  of  this 
requisition  would  have  been  open  war,  had  he  lived  long  enough  to  prepare 
for  it. 

Cecilius  and  his  colleagues  then  visited  Achaia,  and  discussed  in  the 
council  of  the  chiefs  the  affair  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Cecilius  requested 
that  the  general  assembly  should  be  convened,  but  the  magistrates  declined 
to  take  such  a  measure  unless  he  brought  a  letter  from  the  senate  requir- 
ing it.  Throughout  the  affair,  Aristenes,  the  chief  magistrate,  and  Dio- 
phanes,  showed  themselves  opposed  to  Philopcemen,  but  a  large  majority 
of  the  chiefs  approved  his  acts. 

Cecilius  returned  to  Rome  in  great  indignation,  and  reported  the  aflair 
in  the  senate.  Ambassadors  from  the  Achssans  and  Lacedaemonians  ap- 
peared also  on  each  side,  and  the  senate  ordered  the  same  commissioners 
to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  Philip  and  the  Achteans.  Appius  Claudius 
was  one  of  them.  They  were  required  to  ascertain  whether  Philip  had 
withdrawn  his  forces  from  the  cities  of  Perrhcebia,  and  to  command  him  to 
evacuate  ^Enos  and  Maronea,  and  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the 
coast  of  Thrace.  The  senate  ordered  the  Acheeans  to  convene  their 
general  assembly  whenever  their  commissioners  or  ambassadors  required  it. 

Philip,  being  informed  of  the  orders  regarding  himself,  gave  directions  to 
lead  a  body  of  Thracians  into  Maronea  in  the  dead  of  night  and  to  murder 
all  the  inhabitants  who  were  not  of  his  faction.  Appius  on  his  arrival,  re- 
proached him  for  such  cruelty,  and  the  king  denied  that  it  occurred  through 
his  orders.  The  ambassador  then  required  that  Onomastes  the  governor  of 
Thrace,  who  had  acted  under  Philip's  orders  in  the  matter,  and  Cassander 
who  had  superintended  the  execution,  should  be  sent  to  Rome  for  examina- 
tion. The  king  refused  to  send  the  governor,  alleging  that  he  was  not  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Maronea  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  but  put  Cas- 
sander on  board  a  ship  for  the  purpose.  He  sent,  however,  persons  after 
him  who  poisoned  him.  Philip  also  resolved  to  send  his  son  Denvetrius  as 
ambassador  to  Rome,  who,  while  a  hostage  there,  had  acquired  the  high 
esteem  of  the  citizens.  In  the  meanwhile  he  secretly  prepared  for  war,  and 
under  pretence  of  assisting  the  Byzantines,  defeated  the  petty  sovereigns  of 
Thrace,  and  took  their  chief  prisoner. 

The  Acheeans  having  learned  that  A  reus  and  Alcibiades,  who  were 
among  the  exiles  first  restored  by  them  at  Sparta,  had  inveighed  bitterly 
in  the  Roman  Senate  against  the  cruelty  of  their  former  benefactors,  held  a 
general  assembly  before  the  arrival  of  Appius,  and  condemned  the  two  to 
death.  But  when  they  saw  these  men  arrive  in  company  with  the  Roman 
commissioners,  they  were  greatly  alarmed.  The  sentence  against  Aieus 
and  Alcibiades  was  immediately  repealed.  Appius  explained  the  views  of 
the  Roman  senate  in  respect  to  the  cruelties  exercised  at  Lacedsemon, 
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and  Lyoortas,  who  presided,  endeavored  to  vindicate  his  countrymen. 
The  Achseans  could  not  be  induced  by  the  threats  of  Appius  to  rescind 
their  decrees  concerning  that  city,  but  agreed  to  submit  to  those  of  the 
Roman  senate. 

The  Romans  pronounced  judgment  the  year  following.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of  the  ordinance  were,  that  those  persons  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Acheeans  should  be  recalled  and  restored  ;  that  all  sentences  relating 
to  this  affair  should  be  repealed,  and  that  Sparta  should  continue  a  member 
of  the  Achaean  league.  Pausanias  adds,  that  the  walls  which  had  been 
demolished  should  be  rebuilt.  Q.  M arcius  was  appointed  commissary,  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Macedon,  and  those  of  Peloponnesus,  where  great  dis- 
turbances subsisted,  especially  between  the  Achaeans  on  one  side,  and  the 
Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians  on  tj;ie  other.  They  all  had  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  senate  was  in  any  great 
haste  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences.  The  answer  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians was,  that  the  Romans  were  determined  not  to  trouble  themselves  any 
farther  about  their  affairs.  The  Achaeans  demanded  aid  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Messenians,  pursuant  to  the  treaty.  It  was  answered  them, 
that  when  any  cities  broke  their  alliance  with  the  Achaeans,  the  senate  did 
not  think  itself  obliged  to  enter  into  those  disputes ;  for  this  would  open  a 
door  to  divisions. 

In  these  proceedings  appears  the  artful  and  jealous  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  tended  solely  to  weaken  Philip  and  the  Achseans,  of  whose 
power  they  were  jealous  ;  and  who  covered  their  ambitious  designs  with 
the  specious  pretence  of  succouring  the  weak  and  oppressed . 

SECTION   X. PHILOPCEMEN    BESIEGES   MESSENE. HE    IS    TAKEN    PRISONER, 

AND   PUT   TO   DEATH. — PTOLEMY  EPIPHANES  DIES. 

[A.  M.  3821.]  Dinocrates,  the  Messenian,  who  had  a  particular  enmity 
to  Philopcemen,  had  drawn  off  Messene  from  the  Achaean  league,  and  was 
meditating  how  he  might  best  seize  upon  a  considerable  post,  called  Co- 
rone,  near  that  city.  Piiilopoemen,  then  70  years  of  age,  and  genaralis- 
simo  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  eighth  time,  lay  sick.  But  the  instant  the 
news  of  this  was  brought,  he  set  out  with  a  small,  but  select  force.  He 
routed  Dinocrates ;  but  the  latter,  having  received  a  reinforcement,  defeated 
him  in  return.  Philopcemen,  in  his  eagerness  to  save  his  men,  exposed 
himself,  and  having  fallen  from  his  horse,  and  received  a  deep  wound  in 
the  head,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Messenians  welcomed  the  illustri- 
ous  prisoner  with  transports  of  joy ;  but  as  their  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
compassion  towards  him  began  to  be  awakened,  the  magistrates  threw  him 
into  a  dungeon,  and  Dinocrates,  at  night,  compelled  him  to  drink  poison. 
All  the  Achaeans  immediately  resolved  to  revenge  his  death,  and  soon, 
under  the  conduct  of  Lycortas,  ravaged  Messcnia,  and  compelled  the  inha- 
bitans  to  submit,  and  receive  a  garrison  into  their  citadel.  Dinocrates,  and 
all  others  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Philopcemen,  to  avoid 
the  ignominy  of  execution,  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves.  The  body 
of  the  deceased  was  carried  in  procession  to  Megalopolis,  and  the  obsequies 
were  performed  with  great  magnificence.  All  the  Messenians  who  had  in- 
sulted the  hero  in  his  captivity,  were  led  in  chains  in  the  procession,  and 
were  stoned  to  death  around  his  sepulchre.  The  cities  of  the  league  or- 
dered  the  greatest  honors  to  be  paid  him,  and  erected  many  statues  to  his 
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memory.  Some  years  after,  when  Corinth  was  destroyed,  a  Roman  en- 
deavored to  persuade  Mummius,  the  proconsul,  to  destroy  the  statues,  as  of 
a  man  hostile  to  Rome.  Polybius,  the  historian,  plead  the  cause  of  the 
slandered  dead  before  Mummius  and  his  council,  and  gained  the  victory 
over  the  accuser. 

The  Messenians  were  afterwards  restored  to  the  league,  and  several 
other  cities  joined  it.  The  Roman  senate,  with  its  usual  insincerity,  in- 
formed the  Achcean  ambassadors  that  particular  care  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  aid  being  sent  from  Italy  to  the  Messenians ;  although,  before  the 
victory  of  the  Achieans,  the  senate,  when  applied  to  for  this  very  purpose, 
had  refused  to  interfere.  But  the  league  was  now  more  formidable  than 
ever,  and  the  Romans  apprehended  a  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Philopoemen,  Scipio  Africanus,  a(pd  Hannibal,  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  the  age,  died  in  the  same  year.  I  have  related  Hannibal's  death  in  the 
history  of  the  Carthaginians.  After  retiring  from  Antioohus's  court,  he 
had  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus.  Both  sides  were  preparing  for  a  naval  engagement,  on 
which  occasion  Bumenes's  fleet  consisted  of  a  much  greater  number  of 
ships  than  that  of  Prusias.  But  Hannibal  opposed  stratagem  to  force.  He 
had  got  together  a  great  number  of  venomous  serpents,  and  had  filled  sev- 
eral  earthen  vessels  with  them.  The  instant  the  signal  for  battle  was 
given,  he  commanded  the  oflicers  and  sailors  to  fall  upon  Bumenes's  galley 
only,  and  to  throw  the  earthen  vessels  into  the  rest  of  the  galleys.  At  first, 
this  was  only  laughed  at ;  the  sailors  not  imagining  that  these  earthen  ves- 
sels could  be  of  the  least  service :  but  when  the  serpents  were  seen  gliding 
over  every  part  of  the  galleys,  the  soldiers  and  rowers,  now  studious  only 
of  preserving  themselves  from  these  venomots  creatures,  did  not  once  think 
of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  galley  was  so  warmly  attacked 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difliculty  that  the  king  made  his  escape.  Pru- 
sias, by  Hannibal's  assistance,  gained  several  victories  by  land.  To  pre- 
vent his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  required  Prusias  to  de- 
liver him  up,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  brought  him  to  his  end. 

[A.  M.  3822.]  Sparta,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  was  ad- 
milted  into  the  AchsBan  league,  and  those  of  the  exiles  were  pardoned  who 
had  not  been  convicted  of  any  attempt  against  the  Acheean  republic.  Am- 
bassadors wore  sent  to  Rodie  by  the  Achseans,  and  by  Sparta,  and  the  es. 
iles  who  were  not  restored.  Tlie  senate  promised  the  ambassadors  of  the 
latter  to  write  to  the  Acha^ans  for  their  restoration.  Bippus,  the  deputy  of 
the  Achseans,  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Messenians  had 
been  restored  to  their  former  state,  and  the  senate  approved  the  proceedings, 
and  dismissed  him  with  marks  of  honor  and  amity. 

[A.  M.  3823.]  Bippus  assured  the  Achseans  that  the  senate  had  written  to 
them  the  letters  brought  by  the  Lacedaomonian  exiles,  not  so  much  outof  aflec- 
tion  for  the  latter  as  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities,  and  no  action  was  taken 
[A.  M.  3824.]  upon  the  letters.  The  next  year,  Hyporbates,  the  general 
of  the  Acha3ans,  again  brought  up  the  subject,  when  it  was  decided  to  ad- 
here to  the  decree  against  the  exiles,  and  to  send  Callicrates,  Lysiades,  and 
Aratus,  as  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  explain  and  justify  the  proceeding. 
Callicrates  acted  contrary  to  his  instructions,  and  in  a  speech  before  the 
senate,  advised  that  no  countenance  should  ever  be  given  to  those  who  did 
not  yiel'I  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Romans ;  bi^  that  those 
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should  be  favored  and  honored  in  Greece  who  inculcated  such  obedience. 
From  this  period,  according  to  Polybius,  the  Romans  began  to  oppress,  by 
ail  possible  methods,  whoever  opposed  their  ambitious  projects. 

The  senate,  to  have  the  exiles  restored  to  their  country,  wrote  not  only 
to  the  Aohseans,  but  also  to  the  ^tolians,  Epirots,  Athenians,  Boeotians,  and 
Arcananians,  as  if  they  intended  to  incense  all  Greece  against  the  Achcd- 
ans.  And,  in  their  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  they  did  not  make  the  least 
mention  of  any  one  but  Callicrates,  whose  example  the  senate  wished  the 
magistrates  of  all  other  cities  would  follow.  He  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Achseans,  and  by  a  criminal  prevarication,  he  be* 
came  the  advocate  of  their  enemies,  by  whom  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
corrupted.  At  his  return  to  Achaia,  he  spread  so  artfully  the  terror  of 
the  Roman  name,  and  intimidated  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  got 
himself  elected  captain*general.  He  was  no  sooner  invested  with  this  com- 
mand, than  he  restored  the  exiles  of  Lacedsemonia  and  Messene  to  their 
country. 

[A.  M.  3622.]  Eumenes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  in  war  against 
Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus.  The  latter  took  Sinope,  a  very  strong  city  of 
Pontus,  of  which  his  successors  remained  in  possession  ever  afterwards. 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  was  united  in  interest  with  Eumenes. 
The  Romans  several  times  employed  their  mediation  and  authority  to  put 
an  end  to  their  differences ;  but  Pharnaces  always  broke  his  engagements. 
Contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  took  the  field,  and  was  opposed  by  the 
confederate  kings.  Several  enterprises  of  little  note  ensued,  and  after  some 
years,  a  peace  was  concluded. 

[A.  M.  3824.]  Ptolemy,  after  having  overcome  the  rebels  within  his 
kingdom,  resolved  to  attack  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  When  he  began  to 
form  the  plan  for  this  war,  one  of  his  principal  officers  asked,  by  what 
method  he  would  raise  money.  He  replied  that  his  friends  were  his  treasure. 
The  principal  courtiers  concluded  that,  as  he  considered  their  purses  as  the 
only  fund  he  had,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  by  it.  To  pre- 
vent that  consequence,  they  caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  after  a  reign  of  24  years.  Ptolemy  Philometer,  his  son,  who  was  but 
six  years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  and  Cleopatra,  his  mother,  was  declared 
regent. 


CHAPTER    II. 


This  chapter  includes  20  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  8821  to  8840. 
In  it  are  contained  the  first  20  years  of  Ptolemy  Philopater;  the  last  6 
of  Philip;  the  last  9  of  Seleucus  Philopater;  and  the  11  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.     The  reign  of  Perseus  is  reserved  for  the  next  book. 

SECTION    I.  —  PERSETTS    CONSPIRES    AGAINST    DEMETRIUS,   WHO    IS    PUT    TO 

DEATH. 

• 

Ambassadors  from  all  sides  making  complaints  at  Rome  against  king 
Philip,  hb  son  Demetrius  endeavored  to  excuse  his  conduct,  and  assured 
the  senate  that  every  thing  should  de  done  according  to  their  will.  The 
senate  were  much  pleased  with  him,  and  expressed  the  greatest  confidence 
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in  his  assurances. .  They  also  sent  ambassadors  with  him  to  rectify  peace- 
ably  all  that  was  amiss.  Demetrius,  who  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown, 
had  an  elder  brother,  Perseus^  who  was  the  son  of  a  concubine.  The  latter 
envied  his  brother's  prospects,  and  endeavored  to  undermine  his  reputation 
with  their  father.  Philip  himself  was  jealous  of  his  son's  popularity  at 
home,  and  of  his  evident  influence  among  the  Romans. 

The  ambassadors  compelled  the  king  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from 
Thrace ;  but  they  wrote  to  the  senate  that  all  his  measures  were  still  tend- 
ing  to  war,  for  which  he  was  not  yet  prepared.  His  cruelty  at  this  time 
was  excessive.  He  removed  the  inhabitants  from  the  maritime  cities  of 
Macedon  to  the  most  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  substituted  Thra- 
cians  in  their  place ;  put  to  death  many  persons  of  distinction,  and  placed 
their  children  under  guard,  to  destroy  them  one  after  another.  This  mer- 
ciless conduct  made  him  every  where  detested  as  a  sanguinary  tyrant. 

Perseus  was  now  vigorously  plotting  against  his  brother,  and,  both  in 
person  and  by  the  conversation  of  his  friends,  inflaming  the  king's  miod 
against  his  son.  At  length  he  accused  his  brother  of  a  design  to  take  his 
life,  and  it  was  with  great  difliculty  that  Demetrius  cleared  himself  from 
the  charge.  Philip  subsequently  sent  Philocles  and  Apelles  as  ambassadors 
to  Rome.  He  was  not  aware  that  they  were  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
Perseus,  but  expected  through  them  a  faithful  account  of  the  views  enter, 
tained  regarding  Demetrius.  The  king,  making  a  journey  to  mount  Hae- 
mus  to  ascertain  whether,  as  reported,  the  Adriatic  and  other  seas  could  be 
seen  from  its  summit,  took  Perseus  with  him,  and  sent  Demetrius  into  Ma- 
cedonia, under  the  escort  of  Didas,  governor  of  Poeonia,  another  creature 
of  Perseus.  This  man,  according  to  instructions,  insinuated  himsel  f  into  the 
confidence  of  the  young  prince,  and  ascertained  his  design  to  make  his  escape 
through  Podonia  to  the  Romans,  as  he  knew  that  his  lite  was  no  longer  safe 
at  court.  This  was  communicated  to  Philip ;  and  shortly  after,  his  am- 
bassadors,  as  taught  by  Perseus,  reported  falsely  concerning  the  designs  of 
Demetrius,  as  ascertained  at  Rome,  and  brought  a  forged  letter,  sealed  with 
the  counterfeit  seal  of  Flamininus,  which  corroborated  the  king's  suspicions 
that  his  son  had  a  design  upon  the  crown.  Perseus  pressed  his  accusations 
against  his  brother,  and  Philip  at  length  gave  consent  to  have  him  poisoned, 
which  was  accordingly  executed  by  Didas. 

[A.  M.  8825.]  Almost  two  years  elapsed  before  the  conspiracy  of  Per- 
seus was  discovered.  At  length  Antigonus,  the  nephew  of  the  man  w^ho 
had  been  Philip's  guardian,  having  traced  out  some  of  the  circumstances, 
arrested  Xychus,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Apelles  and  Philocles  in  their 
embassy,  and  brought  him  before  the  king.  He  made  a  full  confession  of 
the  whole  aflair,  and  Philocles  was  seized  and  put  to  death.  Apelles  made 
his  escape.  Perseus  retired  from  court,  and  Antigonus  was  selected  by 
the  king  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  But  grief  and  mortification  broke 
the  heart  of  Philip,  and  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  death  removed  him 
before  he  could  accomplish  his  design.  Perseus  immediately  returned,  and 
assumed  the  government.  In  order  that  his  history  may  be  related  cor- 
rectly, it  is  postponed  till  the  next  chapter. 

SECTION    II. SELEUCUS    PHILOPATER   DIES:   ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES   SUCCEEDS 

HIM. — DISTURBANCES   IN   EGYPT   AND  PALESTINE. 

The  reign  of  Seleucus  Philopater  in  Syria  was  short  and  ignoble.     His 
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brother  Antiochus  had  been  sent  by  their  father  Antiochus  the  Great,  as  a 
hostage  to  Rome.  Seleucus,  wishing  his  services,  sent  his  own  son  Deme- 
trius to  take  his  place.  While  both  the  heirs  to  the  crown  were  thus 
[A.  M.  3829.]  absent,  Heliodorus  poisoned  the  king.  He  had  reigned 
only  eleven  years.  Antiochus  had  reached  Athens  when  he  heard  that  his 
brother  was  dead,  and  the  murderer  had  usurped  the  government.  He 
immediately  applied  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  his  brother 
Attains,  who,  having  expelled  the  usurper,  established  him  on  the  throne. 
Seleucus  is  described  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  "  a  raiser  of  taxes," 
and  he  was  employed  during  his  whole  reign  in  raising  the  1,000  talents, 
which  he  was  obliged  annually  to  pay  to  the  Romans.  His  brother  Antio- 
chus, is  described  by  the  same  prophet,  as  "  a  vile  person,"  and  his  low 
and  grovelling  character  justified  the  epithet  "  vile,  rather  than  that  of 
Epiphanes  IllustriouSy  which  he  assumed.  He  mingled  with  the  dregs  of 
the  populace  in  their  places  of  common  resort,  and  indulged  in  the  most 
senseless  extravagances  in  dress  and  conduct. 

[A.  M.  3830.]  Jason,  the  brother  of  the  high  priest,  induced  the  king 
by  a  bribe  of  360  talents,  to  depose  Onias,  and  appoint  him  to  the  office  of 
high  priest  of  the  Jews.  He  entirely  subverted  the  religion  of  his  country, 
men,  and  brought  upon  them  numerous  calamities. 

[A.  M.  3831.]  in  Egypt,  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Antiochus,  acted  as 
regent  till  her  death,  when  Lenseus  was  appointed  regent,  and  Eulasus,  a 
eunuch,  tutor  of  the  king.  They  immediately  demanded  Ccelesyria  and 
Palestine  of  Antiochus,  as  stipulated  in  the  marriage  contract  of  Cleopatra. 
Ptolemy  Philometer  was  declared  of  age  at  fifteen,  and  Antiochus  sent 
Apollonius  as  ambassador,  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  coronation.  Learning 
on  the  return  of  the  ambassador,  that  the  Egyptians  were  preparing  to 
recover  these  provinces  by  war,  Antiochus  went  by  sea  to  Joppa,  and  put 
the  frontiers  in  a  state  of  defence.  Apollonius  was  also  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Rome,  made  a  very  favorable  impression  in  behalf  of  his  sovereign, 
and  returned  with  many  marks  of  favor. 

[A.  M .  3832.]  Jason,  the  following  year,  sent  his  brother  Menelaus  to 
Antioch,  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  king ;  but  he  supplanted  Jason  by  offering 
300  talents  more  than  the  other  for  the  priesthood.  This  new  change  gave 
rise  to  disorders,  murders,  and  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem,  among  which  occurred 
the  murder  of  Onias,  who  was  universally  esteemed. 

[A.  M.  3833.]  Antiochus,  having  collected  a  large  army,  gained  a 
great  victory  over  Ptolemy  near  Mount  Casium  and  Pelusium.  Having 
strengthened  his  frontiers,  he  withdrew  to  Tyre,  where,  by  the  advice  of 
[A.  M.  3834.]  Ptolemy  Macron,  he  put  to  death  three  deputies  from  the 
sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  who  had,  in  his  presence,  proved  Menelaus  guilty 
of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  This  Ptolemy  had  been  governor  of  Cyprus, 
and  had  kept  all  the  revenues  in  his  hands  until  the  young  king  was 
crowned,  when  he  brought  the  whole  to  Alexandria.  Not  being  sufficiently 
honored  for  his  fidelity,  or  for  some  other  cause,  he  aflerwards  rebelled  and 
surrendered  Cyprus  to  Antiochus,  who  made  him  governor  of  Ccelesyria 
and  Palestine,  sending  Crates  to  govern  Cyprus. 

Antiochus  had,  during  the  winter,  made  still  greater  preparations  for 
war,  and  in  the  spring  gained  another  battle  over  Ptolemy,  took  Pelusium, 
and  marched  into  the  heart  of  Egypt,  when  every  place,  except  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  submitted  to  him.     rtolemy  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was 
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treated  with  great  kindness.  Antiochus  however  plundered  the  whole 
country,  and  enriched  his  army  with  the  spoils.  In  the  meanwhile,  a 
report  of  his  death  having  been  spread  through  Palestine,  Jason  raised  a 
company  of  men,  and  expelled  his  brother  Menelaus  from  Jesusalem,  after 
which  he  put  to  death  without  mercy  all  who  fell  into  his  hands.  Antiochus 
having  heard  that  the  Jews  had  rebelled,  and  that  great  rejoicings  had  been 
made  on  the  report  of  his  death,  marched  in  haste  to  the  city,  took  it  by 
storm,  and  abandoned  it  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  who  butchered  80,000 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  then  entered  the  holy  of  holies,  carried  off  all  the 
golden  utensils  of  the  temple,  with  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  table  for 
show-bread,  and  after  plundering  the  whole  city,  appointed  Philip,  a  Phry- 
gian of  great  cruelty,  governor  of  Judeea,  and  Alenelaus  high  priest. 

[A.  M.  3885.]  The  Alexandrians,  seeing  Ptolmy  Philometer  in  the  hands 
of  Antiochus,  and  governing  the  kingdom  under  him,  declared  the  throne  void, 
and  elected  a  younger  brother  king,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
Bvergetes  II.  But  he  was  afterwards  nicknamed  Physcon,  tun-heUied^  on 
account  of  his  corpulence.  Antiochus  again  invaded  Egypt  with  the  pro- 
fessed  design  to  restore  Philometer  to  the  throne,  defeated  the  Alexandrians 
in  a  sea  fight,  and  advanced  to  besiege  the  city.  Cineas  and  Cunnanas, 
the  ministers  of  the  young  king,  advised  to  send  ambassadors,  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  states  of  Greece,  who  were  in  Alexandria  at  the  tinie,  to 
negotiate  peace.  They  were  accordingly  sent,  and  Antiochus  seemed  in- 
dined  to  listen  to  their  proposals ;  but  after  promising  to  take  no  step  until 
he  held  another  consultation  with  them,  he  marched  to  Alexandria,  and 
began  to  besiege  it.  Ptolemy  Evergetes  and  his  sister  Cleopatra  then  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  imploring  aid ;  and  the  senate  having  heard  their 
appeal,  immediately  dispatched  others  with  orders  to  Antiochus.  The 
latter,  ftnding  that  the  siege  would  detain  him  longer  than  he  anticipated, 
raised  it,  and,  having  put  Philometer  in  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom, except  Pelusium,  withdrew.  Philometer  immediately  proposed  to  Ms 
brother  to  reign  jointly  with  him,  and  all  parties  being  pleased  with  this 
arrangement,  the  aftairs  of  the  kingdom  were  restored  to  tranquillity.  The 
two  brothers,  anticipating  another  attack  from  Antiochus,  applied  to  the 
Acbsean  league  for  a  small  body  of  troops,  which  would  have  been  granted, 
but  Callicrates  induced  them,  by  a  forged  letter  from  Q.  Marcius,  die  con- 
sul, to  withhold  it,  and  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  Ptolemies  and  Antiochus. 

[A.  M.  3836.]  Antiochus,  on  hearing  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
brothers,  determined  openly  to  conquer  Egypt  for  himself.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  his  fleet  to  secure  Cyprus,  and  he  himself  invaded  Egypt  with  i 
large  army,  subjugated  the  country  as  far  as  Memphis,  and  marched  to 
besiege  Alexandria.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  Roman  ambassadors,  with 
orders  to  discontinue  the  war,  and  refer  his  complaints,  if  he  had  any,  tn 
the  senate.  The  ambassadors  came  up  with  him  at  Eleusine,  which  was 
not  a  mile  from  Alexandria.  The  king  seeing  Popilius,  with  whom  he  had 
been  intimately  acquainted  at  Rome,  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  him,  ai 
his  old  friend.  The  Roman  desired  to  know,  before  he  answered  his  com- 
pliment, whether  he  spoke  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  Rome.  He  then 
gave  him  the  decree  of  the  senate,  bade  him  read  it  over,  and  return  him 
an  immediate  answer.  Antiochus,  afler  perusing  it,  said,  that  he  would 
examine  the  contents  of  it  with  his  friends,  and  give  his  answer  in  a  short 
time.     Popilius,  enraged  at  the  king  for  talking  of  delays,  drew,  with  the 
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wand  he  held  in  his  hand,  a  circle  round  Antiochus,  and  then,  raising  his 
yoice,  "  Answer,"  said  he,  **  the  senate,  before  you  stir  out  of  that  circle." 
The  king,  quite  confounded  at  so  haughty  an  order,  afler  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion,  replied,  that  he  would  act  according  to  the  desire  of  the  senate. 
Popilius  then  received  his  civilities,  and  behaved  afterwards  in  all  respects, 
as  an  old  friend. 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  one  so  bold,  and  the  other  so  submis- 
sive, was  the  news  that  arrived  just  before  of  the  great  victory  gained  by 
the  Romans  over  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  From  that  instant  every- 
thing gave  way  before  them ;  and  the  Roman  name  grew  formidable  to  all 
princes  and  nations. 

Antiochus  having  left  Egypt  at  the  time  stipulated,  Popilius  returned 
with  his  colleagues  to  Alexandria,  where  he  signed  the  treaty  of  union 
between  the  two  brothers,  which  had  not  been  executed  before.  He  then 
crossed  into  Cyprus ;  sent  home  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  which  had  gained 
a  victory  over  that  of  the  Egyptians ;  restored  the  whole  island  to  the  kiags 
of  Egypt ;  and  returned  to  Rome  in  order  to  acquaint  the  senate  with  the 
success  of  his  embassy. 

SECTION    ni. — PROCBEDINGS  OF  ANTIOCHUS  AGAINST  THE  JEWS. — ^HIS  DEATH. 

Antiochus  vented  upon  the  Jews  his  exasperation  against  the  Romans. 
On  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  detached  Apollonius  with  22,000  men,  to 
destroy  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  general  concealed  his  orders  until  the 
sabbath,  and  when  he  saw  aill  the  people  engaged  in  their  devotions,  he 
commanded  his  troops  to  slay  all  the  men,  and  seize  the  women  and  children 
for  sale.  Not  a  man  was  spared.  The  city  was  then  plundered,  and  part 
of  it  burnt.  Out  of  the  ruins  a  fort  was  built,  facing  the  temple,  and 
strongly  garrisoned.  The  garrison  fell  upon  all  who  came  to  worship,  and 
polluted  the  sanctuary  with  their  blood.  The  king  also  issued  a  decree 
from  Antioch,  commanding  all  nations  in  his  dominions  to  lay  aside  their 
religious  ceremonies  and  usages,  and  worship  the  same  gods  whom  he 
adored.  Intendants  were  sent  into  all  parts  to  execute  the  decree.  The 
Gentiles  complied  without  difficulty.  The  Samaritans  were  eager  to  have 
their  temple  on  Mount  Grerazim  consecrated  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter.  The 
intendant  proceeded  thence  to  Jerusalem,  stopped  all  the  sacrifices,  polluted 
the  temple  so  that  it  could  not  be  used  for  the  service  of  God,  abolished  all 
ordinances,  and  put  to  death  every  man  in  the  country  who  was  found  to 
have  transgressed  the  decree.  Altars  and  chapels  were  erected,  and  offi- 
cers appointed  to  compel  the  people  to  sacrifice,  and  to  eat  swine's  flesh. 
One  of  these  officers  named  Apelles,  came  to  Modin,  where  dwelt  Matta- 
thias  of  the  sacei*dotal  race,  the  son  of  John,  and  grandson  of  Simon,  whose 
father,  Asmoneus,  gave  the  name  Asmonean  to  the  family.  Mattathias  not 
only  refused  to  obey  the  decree,  but  by  the  help  of  his  sons  slew  the  officer 
and  all  his  attendants.  The  whole  family  then,  with  others  who  joined 
them,  fled  to  the  mountains. 

[A.  M.  3837.]  Antiochus  himself  now  came  to  Judea  to  enforce  hw 
decree,  and  practised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  upon  those  who  opposed  if. 
At  this  time  happened  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazer ;  and  of  the  mother  and 
her  seven  sons  commonly  called  the  Maccabees. 

[A.  M*  3838.]  Mattathias  sustained  himself  against  all  the  attacks  of 
his  foes ;  and  having  collected  a  considerable  body  of  the  faithful,  before 
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his  death  appointed  his  son  Judas,  general  of  the  forces,  and  another 
Simon,  president  of  the  council.  While  Antiochus  was  occupied  with 
celebrating  games  at  Daphne  near  Antioch,  Judas  levied  an  army,  fortified 
the  cities,  rebuilt  and  garrisoned  the  fortresses  of  Judea.  Apollonius 
marched  against  him,  but  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  many  men.  Seroo, 
another  commander  of  Antiochus,  was  also  vanquished  by  Judas,  and  killed 
in  battle.  Antiochus  immediately  collected  all  his  troops,  and  resolved  to 
extirpate  the  whole  Jewish  race ;  but  his  money  had  been  exhausted  in 
useless  extravagancies,  and  he  had  not  money  sufficient  to  maintain  his 
army.  Besides,  according  to  the  predictions  of  Daniel,  **  from  the  tidings" 
which  came  to  him  "  out  of  the  East  and  out  of  the  North,"  his  attention 
was  called  in  a  different  direction.  Northward,  Artaxias,  king  of  Arme- 
nia, had  rebelled  against  him  :  and  eastward,  Persia  had  discontinued  the 
payment  of  tribute.  He  therefore  divided  his  forces,  and  appointing  Lysiaa 
governor  of  all  the  countries  this  side  of  the  Euphrates,  with  part  of  his 
army  he  passed  Mount  Taurus,  entered  Armenia,  defeated  Artaxias  and 
made  him  prisoner.     Thence  he  passed  into  Persia. 

Lysias  had  been  commanded  not  to  leave  a  Hebrew  in  Judsea.     Philip^ 
the  governor  of  Judaea,  had  communicated   by  express  the  successes  of 
Judas  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Ccelcsyria  and  Palestine,  and  the 
latter  informing  Lysias,  was  entrusted   by  him  with  an  army  of  4O,0(M) 
foot  and  7,000  horse,  with  Nicanor  as  lieutenant,  and  Grorgias,  a  veteran 
officer,  to  assist  him.     Nicanor  had  issued  a  proclamation  that  he  would 
sell  all  prisoners  at  the  rate  of  90  to  a  talent,  and  had  by  this  means  drawn 
a  crowd  of  merchants  to  attend  him.     Judas  had  only  6,000  men  under  his 
command,  whom  he  divided  into  companies  of  1,500  each.     He  took  chaige 
of  one  and  placed  his  three  brothers  over  the  others.     His  army  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  3,000  men  by  the  proclamation,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Jews,   that  every  one  should   return   home  who  had   built   a  house, 
married  a  wife,  or  planted  a  vine  that  year,  or  who  was  afraid  of  the  enemy. 
With  his  small  force  he  set  out  from  Maspha,  and  passed  by  night  a  de- 
tachment of  6,000  men  whom  Gorgias,  guided  by  an  apostate  Jew,  was 
leading  from  Jerusalem  to  surprise  him.     The  camp  of  the  enemy  had 
been  weakened  by  this  detachment  and  experienced  officer  being  with- 
drawn, and  Judas  falling   upon  it  unexpectedly,  killed  8,000  men  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight.     Not  permitting  his  troops  to  disperse,  he  watched 
for  Grorgias  and  his  men,  who,  returning  from  a  fruitless  expediti<Hi,  and 
tinding  the  camp  in  a  blaze,  and  many  of  their  fellow  soldiers  slain,  took 
to  flight.     Judas  pursued  them  vigorously  and  cut  to  pieces  more  than  be 
had  in  the  camp.     Returning,  he  plundered  the  camp,  and  sold  into  slavery 
many  who  had  come  to  purchase  captive  Jews.     The  next  day,  being  the 
Sabbath,  was  most  religiously  solemnized,  and  the  Hebrews  gave  them- 
selves up  to  a  holy  joy  and  thanksgiving.     Success  increased  the  troops  of 
Judas,  and  he  defeated  Timotheus  andtiacchides,two  lieutenants  of  Antio- 
chus, slaying  20,000  of  their  men.     Lysias  now  levied  60,000  foot  and 
[A.  M.  3839.]   5,000  horse,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  marched 
into  Judeea.     He  encamped  at  Bethsura,  a  city  south  of  Jerusalem,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Idumea.     Here  Judas  met  him,  and  gave  battle  with  10,0(K) 
men.     Lysias  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  6,000  soldiers,  and  forced  to 
retire  to  Antioch.     Judas  took  this  opportunity  to  purify  the  sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,  and  dedicate  it  again  to  the  service  of  God. 
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Antiochus  was  in  Persia  levying  the  tribute.  Being  informed  that  there 
was  a  very  rich  temple  in  Elymais,  he  undertook  to  plunder  it ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  took  up  arms  and  repulsed  him.  While  writhing 
under  this  disgrace,  news  was  brought  him  of  the  defeat  of  Nicanor  and 
Timotheus.  He  immediately  set  out  in  a  violent  rage  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  Jews.  Intelligence  of  the  overthrow  of  Lysias  met  him  on  the  way, 
and  increased  his  fury.  But  as  he  hastened^  on,  uttering  the  most  direful 
threats  against  the  whole  nation,  he  was  struck  by  the  hand  of  Grod  in  his 
chariot,  and  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years. 
Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  Philip,  his  favorite,  and  made  him  regent  of 
Syria  during  the  minority  of  bis  son.     His  body  was  conveyed  to  Antioch. 

The  special,  particular,  and  accurate  manner  in  which  all  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  concerning  this  prince,  were  fulfilled  in  his  history,  furnishes  a 
most  incontestible  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  No  pro- 
phecy was  ever  fulfilled  in  so  clear,  so  perfect,  and  so  incontrovertible  a 
manner  as  this.  Porphyry,  the  professed  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion, 
being  infinitely  perplexed  at  finding  so  great  a  conformity  between  the 
events  foretold  by  Daniel  and  the  relations  given  by  the  best  historians,  did 
not  pretend  to  deny  this  conformity,  for  that  would  have  been  repugnant  to 
plain  sense,  and  denying  the  shining  of  the  sun  at  noon-day.  However,  he 
took  another  course,  in  order  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  himself  labored,  by  citing  all  the  historians  extant  at  that  time,  and 
which  are  since  lost,  to  show,  at  great  length,  that  whatever  is  written  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  happened  exactly  as  foretold  by  that  pro- 
phet :  and  he  inferred  from  this  perfect  uniformity,  that  so  exact  a  detail  of 
90  great  a  number  of  events,  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  by  Daniel 
so  many  years  before  they  happened  ;  and  that  this  work  must  certainly 
have  been  written  by  some  person  who  lived  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  borrowed  Daniel's  name. 

In  this  contest  between  the  Christians  and  Heathens,  the  former  would 
indisputably  carry  their  cause,  could  they  be  able  to  demonstrate,  by  good 
proofs,  that  Daniel's  prophecies  were  really  written  by  him.  Now  this 
they  proved  unanswerably,  by  citing  the  testimony  of  a  whole  people,  I 
mean  the  Jews,  whose  evidence  could  not  be  suspected  nor  disallowed,  as 
they  were  still  greater  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion  than  the  Heathens 
themselves.  The  reverence  they  had  for  the  sacred  writings,  of  whioh 
Providence  had  appointed  them  the  depositaries  and  guardians,  was  carried 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  would  have  thought  him  a  sacrilegious  wretch 
who  should  have  attempted  only  to  transpose  a  single  word,  or  change  one 
letter  in  them.  Such  are  the  witnesses  who  attested  the  genuineness  of 
Daniel's  prophecies.  And  were  ever  proofs  so  convincing,  or  cause  so 
victorious  ?     "  Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure,  O  Lord,  for  ever." 
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PLAN. 
This  book  contains  three  artidee.  In  the  firit»  the  historr  of  Peneoi  is  related :  he  reigned  cleTcn 
yean,  and  was  dethroned  in  the  year  3836.  The  second  extends  from  the  defeat  of  Peneus  to  the 
ruin  of  Corinth,  which  was  burned  in  the  year  3858,  and  includes  sometliing  more  than  31  rears. 
The  tiiird  contains  the  liistory  of  Syria  and  that  of  Egypt,  wliioh  are  generally  united.  TiKBtof 
Syria  continued  almost  100  years,  from  Antiochus  Eupator  to  Antlochus  Asiaticua,  under  whoa 
Syria  became  a  province  of  tno  Roman  empire  ;  that  is,  from  the  year  3840  to  3939.  The  histonr 
of  Egypt  includes  also  100  year*,  from  the  twentieth  year  of  PtolemBUS  Philometer  till  the  expaL 
sion  of  Ptolemeus  Auletes :  that  is,  from  the  year  3846  to  the  year  3940. 

ARTICLE   I. 

This  article  embraces  eleven  years,  being  the  whole  reign  of  Perseus, 
the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3826  to  3837. 

SECTION    I.  —  PERSEUS    PREPARES    FOR    WAR    AGAINST    THE    ROMANS. HK 

ENDEAVORS   A   RECONCILIATION   WITH   THE   ACHjEANS. 

[A.  M.  3626.]  Philip  had  engaged  the  Bastamse,  of  European  Sarmatia, 
a  part  of  Poland,  to  emigrate  with  a  considerable  force,  exterminate  the 
Dardanians,  his  troublesome  neighbors,  and,  leaving  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  the  country  of  the  latter,  to  as^st  him  in  the  war  in  Italy.  They 
were  on  the  march  when  the  news  of  his  death  arrived,  and  they  dispersed. 
Antigonus,  whom  Philip  had  employed  in  this  negotiation,  was  put  to  death 
on  his  return,  by  Perseus.  The  new  king  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
renew  the  alliance. 

[A.  M.  3829.]  A  part  of  the  Bastamce  continued  their  march,  and  coin- 
menced  war  with  the  Dardanians,  but  were  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  re. 
turn.  On  complaint  of  the  Romans,  Perseus  denied  any  participation  in 
their  enterprise. 

[A.  M.  3630.]  Perseus  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage,  and  afler- 
wards  visited  Delphi,  and,  by  circular  letters,  endeavored  to  reconcile  with 
him  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and  especially  the  Achsans.  The  senate 
sent  ambassadors  to  watch  his  conduct,  and  the  Ach&eans  came  to  no  deci- 
sion  upon  his  proposal  to  form  with  them  an  alliance. 

[A.  M.  3831.]  The  ambassadors  to  Macedon  reported  to  the  senate  that 
every  preparation  was  making  for  war,  which  was  likely  soon  to  commence. 
Perseus,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  conciliating  the  Grecians  by  frequent  era- 
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bassies,  and  made  great  court  to  the  Rhodians,  who  had  become  offended 
with  the  Romans  for  a  decision  against  them  in  favor  of  the  Lycians. 

[A.  M.  3832.]  Eumenes  went  expressly  to  Rome  to  inform  the  senate 
of  the  preparations  of  Perseus.  The  Rhodians  and  Perseus  sent  separate 
embassies,  but  their  communications  with  the  senate  caused  both  to  be  sus- 
pected. Eumenes  was  dismissed  with  the  highest  honors.  Philip  sent 
assassins  to  murder  him  on  his  way  to  Delphi.  They  rolled  down  rocks 
upon  him  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  left  him  for  dead  ;  but  his  attendants,  who 
at  firet  had  been  frightened  away,  returning,  found  him  still  alive.  He 
was  carried  to  (Corinth,  and  recovered.  Philip  afterwards  suborned  Ram- 
mius,  a  rich  citizen  of  Brundusium,  to  poison  him,  and  furnished  him  with 
a  subtle  powder  for  the  purpose.  Rammius  accompanied  Valerius  to 
Rome,  on  his  return  from  an  embassy  into  Macedon,  and  disclosed  the 
whole  proceeding.  Valerius  also  carried  Praxo  with  him,  at  whose  house 
the  assassins  had  lodged  at  Delphi.  The  senate  thought  that  there  was  no 
room  further  to  deliberate  upon  declaring  war  against  a  prince  who  had 
recourse  to  such  measures,  even  in  time  of  peace. 

At  this  time  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  sent  his  son  to  be  educated  at 
Rome.  The  senate  provided  him  a  house,  and  train  of  attendants,  at  tho 
public  expense.  The  Thracians  also  sent  an  embassy,  desiring  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  Eumenes  having  recovered  his  health,  returned  to  Per- 
gamus,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  Ambassadors,  sent  by 
the  senate  to  visit  all  the  kings  and  governments,  reported  that  Eumenes  in 
Asia,  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  Antiochus,  in  Syria,  were  in  the  most  favora- 
ble disposition  towards  the  Romans,  but  that  Perseus  had  formally  renounced, 
in  writing,  the  alliance  formed  by  his  father  with  them. 

[A.M.  3833.]  P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  C.  Cassius  Longinus  were  elected 
consuls,  and  Macedonia  allotted  to  the  former.  The  Romans,  afler  the 
usual  ceremonies,  declared  war  in  form  against  Perseus,  unless  he  made 
immediate  satisfaction  to  their  grievances.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  se- 
cure the  friendship  of  the  Grecians.  While  they  were  at  Larissa  in  Thes- 
saly,  Perseus  negotiated  an  interview  with  them,  and,  afler  a  long  discus- 
sion, it  was  agreed  that  he  should  have  time  to  send  ambassadors  again  to 
Rome,  to  prevent  a  rupture.  But  this  was  a  snare  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  gain  time,  as  they  had  not  yet  either  troops  or  a  general  in  the 
field.  The  ambassadors  then  proceeded  into  Boeotia,  where  they  induced 
all  the  cities,  except  Coronaea  and  Haliartus,  to  unite  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  Thence  they  proceeded  into  Peloponnesus,  and  having  met  the 
assembly  of  the  Achceans  at  Argos,  arranged  for  garrisoning  Chalcis  with 
1,000  men,  till  the  Roman  army  could  enter  Greece.  The  senate  also  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  most  considerable  islands  of  Asia  to  exhort  them  to  send 
aid.  To  their  surprise  and  gratification,  the  Rhodians  had  prepared  40 
ships  for  the  purpose,  ready  to  sail  upon  the  first  orders. 

MarciuB  and  Atilius,  the  ambassadors  to  Greece,  reported  their  stratagem 
to  gain  time  to  the  senate,  which  was  approved  by  the  majority,  although 
condemned  by  the  older  senators.  Marcins  was  sent  with  some  galleys 
into  Greece,  and  Atilius  to  take  possession  of  Larissa,  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Perseus.  The  Macedonian  ambassadors  were  heard  with 
no  attention,  and  ordered  to  quit  the  city.  Licinius,  the  consul,  was  or- 
dered  to  march,  and  the  prsetor  Lucretius  set  sail  with  45  galleys  from 
Naples,  and  in  five  days  arrived  in  Cephalonia. 
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SECTION   II.  —  LICINIUS   AND  PERSEUS   TAKE   THE   FIELD. — THE   LATTEE   HAS 

AT   FIRST  CONSIDERABLY   THE    ADVANTAGE. 

[A.  M.  3833.]  The  consul  crossed  with  his  army  from  Bnindusium  to 
Nyinpheeum,  in  Apollonia.  C.  Claudius  and  Q.  Mutius,  who  had  been 
consuls,  accompanied  him  as  colonels.  The  two  armies  were  soon  in  motion^ 
That  of  the  Macedonians,  after  some  days'  march,  arrived  at  Sycurium,  a 
city  at  the  foot  of  mount  Oeta ;  the  consul's,  at  Gomphi  in  Thessaly,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  within  three  miles  of  the  country  of  Tripolis,  and  encamped 
upon  the  river  Peneus.  Eumcnes  and  Attains  joined  the  Romans  with 
4,000  foot  and  1,000  horse.  Their  brother,  Athsneus,  was  lef^  at  Chalcis, 
with  2,000  foot,  and  the  other  brother,  Phileterus,  remained  for  the  defence 
of  Pergamus.  Perseus  having  ravaged  the  neighborhood  of  Pherss  without 
opposition,  advanced  in  battle  array  to  the  Roman  camp.  Having  done 
this  for  several  days  in  succession,  he  at  last  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  their  entrenchments,  and  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  fight.  The  Thra- 
ce'an  horse  made  such  a  furious  charge  as  broke  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans, 
'vnd  put  to  flight  the  light  armed  troops,  and  Perseus  had  it  in  his  power  to 
gain  a  complete  victory ;  but  in  the  very  midst  of  the  contest,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Evander  of  Crete,  he  sounded  a  retreat,  before  the  phalanx  had  en* 
gaged.  The  Romans  lost  2,200  men  in  the  contest,  and  the  next  night 
abandoned  their  camp,  and  crossed  the  river. 

Afler  the  first  transports  of  victory  were  over,  the  king  was  persuaded 
by  his  most  judicious  counsellors  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  made 
with  his  father.  Ambassadors  were  accordingly  sent,  but  they  brought 
back  from  the  consul  the  reply  that  no  peace  could  be  granted  to  Perseus, 
unless  he  submitted  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  discretion  of  the  senate. 
He  then  offered  a  larger  tribute  than  his  father  Philip  had  paid,  but  no  va- 
riation was  made  in  the  reply. 

At  the  same  time,  the  preetor  Lucretius  besieged  and  took  the  city  of 
Haliartus,  in  BoBotia.  He  plundered  and  demolished  it.  Thebes  also  sur* 
rendered,  and  Lucretius  returned  with  his  fleet. 

Perseus  greatly  harassed  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  and  gained  several 
unimportant  advantages  over  them ;  but  at  last,  having  attacked  about  800 
Romans  under  L.  Pompeius,  and  the  consul  coming  to  the  assistance  of  his 
men,  the  Macedonians  were  routed,  with  the  loss  of  300  foot  ancl  24  horse. 
This  action  discouraged  the  king,  and  having  garrisoned  Gonna,  he  marched 
back  into  Macedonia.  The  consul  reduced  Perrhcsbia,  took  Larissa,  and 
some  other  cities,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  Thessaly. 

SECTION   III. — MAETIirS  ENTERS  MACEDONIA. — ^PERSEUS  ALARMED. 

[A.  M.  3834.]  Little  that  is  memorable  happened  the  following  year. 
The  consul  Hostilius  had  sent  Ap.  Claudius  into  Illyria  with  4,000  foot  to 
defend  the  allies,  who  added  to  his  force  8,000  men.  This  commander, 
on  a  promise  that  the  city  of  Uscana,  garrisoned  by  troops  of  Perseus^ 
would  be  put  into  his  hands,  marched  thither  in  great  haste  and  disorder. 
The  garrison  made  a  sudden  sortie,  and  put  the  whole  army,to  flight,  slay- 
ing so  many  that,  out  of  11,000  who  came  from  the  camp,  scarcely  2,000 
returned. 

[A.  M.  3835.]  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  consul,  was  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Macedonian  war.  During  the  preceding  winter,  Perseus  bad  made 
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an  expedition  into  Illyria,  and  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  strong- 
holds, the  greater  part  of  which  had  Roman  garrisons,  and  had  taken  many 
prisoners.  Early  in  the  spring,  Marcius  arrived  in  Thessaly,  and  advanced 
with  his  army  into  Macedonia.  Archon  was  authorized  by  the  Achseans  to 
raise  troops  and  assist  him.  Ambassadors,  among  whom  was  Polybius, 
the  historian,  were  sent  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  these  troops  should 
be  led.  They  accompanied  the  consul  in  his  entrance  into  Macedonia. 
Marcius  had  great  difficulty  in  forcing  a  passage  through  almost  impassa- 
ble ways.  In  the  most  hazardous  part,  he  was  for  two  days  harassed  by 
Hippias,  with  12,000  men ;  and  had  Perseus,  who  was  posted  near  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  came  to  the  aid  of  Hippias,  the  Romans  would  have 
sustained  a  severe  defeat.  When  at  length,  after  enduring  incredible 
fatigues,  the  consul  brought  his  army  into  the  open  plain,  he  dismissed  Po- 
lybius and  his  colleagues,  thanking  the  Achaeans  for  their  friendly  ofier, 
but  declining  their  aid ;  and  he  advised  them  not  to  send  to  Appius  Cento 
the  5,000  men  for  whom  the  latter  had  applied  to  assist  him  in  Epirus,  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  consul,  he  did  not  need  them.  The  consul  was  now 
in  a  place  where,  with  ordinary  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, he  might  have  been  ruined  without  fighting ;  for  the  plain  was  sur- 
rounded  by  rugged  mountains,  and  all  the  passes  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  even  that  by  which  the  Romans  had  entered.  But  Perseus  was  so 
distracted  with  terror  that  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  passes,  and  gave 
the  Romans  opportunity  to  extricate  themselves  from  danger.  In  two  days, 
the  latter  reached  Dium,  and  were  astonished,  not  only  that  the  king  had 
abandoned  the  passes  leading  to  it,  but  had  given  up  a  city  wliich  could 
have  been  successfully  defended.  The  consul  advanced  and  took  several 
places ;  but  at  last,  for  want  of  provisions,  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Dium, 
and  afterwards  to  Phila.  Lucretius  took  the  city  of  Heraclea,  which  was 
a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  Phila. 

Perseus,  in  his  fright,  had  sent  orders  to  bum  all  his  ships  at  Thessalonica, 
and  cast  into  the  sea  his  treasures  at  Pella.  Andronicus  had  delayed  ex- 
ecuting the  former  order ;  but  Nicias  had  thrown  the  money  into  the  sea. 
The  money  was  recovered  by  divers,  and  the  king,  ashamed  of  his  absurd 
fear,  secretly  put  to  death  the  divers,  and  his  officers  Andronicus  and  Nicias, 
to  prevent  the  orders  which  he  had  sent  to  them  from  being  known. 

Several  expeditions,  of  little  consequence,  by  land  and  sea,  passed  on 
both  sides.  The  Rhodians  and  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome  in  favor  of  Perseus.  The  tone  of  arrogance  assumed  by  the  Rho- 
dians on  the  occasion,  was  extremely  disgusting  to  the  senate. 

SECTION  IV. — VICTORY   OF   iEMILIUS. — PERSEUS  TAKEN   PRISONER. 

[A.  M.  3836.]  Paulus  iEmilius  was  elected  consul,  and  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  the  war  in  Macedonia.  He  was  a  citizen  of  great  eminence 
and  merit.  Thirteen  years  before  he  had  been  consul,  but  his  distinguished 
services  had  been  repaid  by  the  people  with  ingratitude.  Now  when  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Macedon,  they  pressed 
upon  him  the  consulship,  which,  after  great  reluctance,  he  accepted. 
Commissioners  were  immediately  sent  at  his  request,  to  inspect  the  condition 
of  the  forces  in  Macedon.  Their  report  was  extremely  unfavorable,  and 
the  consul  was  ordered  to  set  forward  immediately,  with  Cn.  Octavius, 
preator,  to  command  the  fleet,  and  L.  Anicius,  praetor,  to  take  the  place  of 
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Ap.  Claudius  in  Illyria.  Troops  were  furnished  to  each,  amounting  in  all 
to  56,200  men.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  insure  success  to  the  war, 
and  none  but  experienced  tribunes  were  admitted  into  the  army. 

Perseus,  on  his  side,  purchased  the  assistance  of  Grentius,  king  of  Illyria, 
for  300  talents,  and  sent  deputies  to  Eumenes,  Antiochus,  and  the  Rhodians, 
to  persuade  them  to  join  him.  Eumenes  held  several  conferences  with 
these  deputies,  which  caused  him  to  be  much  suspected  by  the  Romans. 
Perseus  also  hired  10,000  horse  and  as  many  foot,  of  the  Bastamse ;  but 
when  they  came  to  the  borders  of  his  kingdom,  his  avarice  prevented  him 
from  paying  them  the  sum  agreed  upon,  and  they  left  in  great  indignation, 
plundering  Thrace  as  they  passed.  With  the  same  meanness  the  king  re- 
called the  800  talents  when  on  the  road  to  Grentius,  because  he  learned  that 
that  prince  had  declared  against  the  Romans,  and  seized  their  ambassadors. 
The  Rhodians  had  decreed  to  use  their  endeavors  to  oblige  the  two  parties 
in  the  war  to  make  peace,  and  to  declare  against  the  one  that  should  refuse 
proposals  for  an  accommodation. 

In  the  beginning  of  spring  the  consul  repaired  to  M acedon,  Octavius  with 
the  fleet  to  Oreum,  and  Anicius  into  Illyria.  The  last  immediately  com- 
menced war  against  Gentius,  and  in  80  days,  having  taken  or  gained  over 
his  chief  cities,  compelled  him  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  implore  the 
preetor's  mercy.  The  ambassadors  were  immediately  released  from  impri- 
sonment, and  Gentius,  with  his  family  and  principal  lords,  sent  to  Rome. 

Paulus  iEmilius  found  Perseus  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympns, 
with  the  river  Enipeus  in  front,  and  the  place  of  his  camp  so  fortified  as  to 
seem  impregnable.  The  consul  immediately  commenced  the  most  rigid 
discipline  in  the  army.  He  next  provided  the  camp  with  water,  by  opening 
springs  in  the  earth.  A  new  vigor  and  animation  were  soon  manifested 
in  the  troops.  Their  confidence  in  their  new  general  rendered  them  sure 
of  victory.  To  this  was  added  the  joyful  excitement  produced  by  the 
intelligence  from  Illyria.  At  this  time  the  Rhodian  ambassadors  oame 
with  their  proposals  for  peace,  which  so  highly  oflended  the  army,  that 
some  wished  to  dismiss  them  with  insult.  The  consul  coldly  replied,  that 
he  would  answer  them  in  fifteen  days. 

After  lying  in  front  of  Perseus'  army  for  many  days,  the  consul  sent  for 
Octavius,  and  told  him  to  go  to  Heraclea,  and  take  ten  days'  provision  for 
1,000  men,  as  if  he  designed  to  ravage  the  sea-coast.  He  then  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  5,000  men,  under  his  own  son  Fabius  Maxiraus,  and  Soi{Ho 
Nasica,  to  Heraclea,  as  if  to  assist  the  fleet.  But  the  praetor  informed 
them  on  their  arrival,  of  the  consul's  orders ;  and  they  accordingly  returned 
by  night  through  Perrhcebia,  under  the  guidance  of  two  Perrhoebian  mer- 
chants,  whose  services  had  been  secured  by  ^milius ;  and,  pursuing  a 
path  known  to  the  guides,  reached  on  the  third  night  from  leaving  the  camp, 
the  summit  of  Mount  Olympus,  on  which  was  situated  the  town  of  Pythium, 
garrisoned  by  5,000  men.  In  the  meanwhile,  each  day  the  consul  detached 
his  light-armed  troops,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  Perseus  by  a  slight 
engagement,  in  which  the  loss  on  each  side  was  about  equal.  By  this 
means  the  journey  of  Scipio  and  young  JSmilius  was  concealed,  until  a 
Cretan  deserter  informed  Perseus  of  his  danger.  He  immediately  sent  a 
detachment  of  10,000  men  to  seize  an  eminence  in  front  of  Scipio.  A 
warm  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  Romans  were  victorious.  The 
terror  which  ensued  in  the  camp  of  Perseus,  caused  him  to  retire  and 
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encamp  near  Pydna.  The  Romans  having  united  their  forces  approached, 
and  all  except  iGmilius  were  eager  for  the  fight.  He  commanded  the 
army  to  entrench  the  camp.  That  night  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place, 
of  the  approach  of  which  Sulpitius  Gailus  had  informed  the  Roman  soldiers, 
so  that  they  were  not  taken  by  surprise.  But  the  whole  camp  of  the 
Macedonians  was  filled  with  dread,  and  it  was  reported  that  this  prodigy 
foretold  the  ruin  of  the  king. 

The  next  day,  some  Thracian  soldiers  charged  a  party  of  Romans,  on 
their  return  from  foraging.  Seven  hundred  Ligurians  came  to  assist  the 
foragers,  and  Macedonian  troops  advanced  to  sustain  the  attack,  until  at 
last,  reinforcements  coming  up  on  each  side,  the  battle  became  general. 
The  Macedonian  phalanx  sustained  itself  against  the  most  desperate  charges, 
and,  having  thrown  the  whole  front  of  the  Romans  into  disorder,  compelled 
the  second  line  to  fall  back,  and  retreat  towards  Mount  Olocris.  iEmilius, 
observing  that  the  phalanx,  in  pressing  forwards,  left  openings  in  their  front, 
immediately  divided  his  troops  into  platoons,  and  ordered  them  to  enter  the 
void  places,  and  charge  the  enemy  on  each  side.  This  order  gained  the 
battle.  The  Macedonians  could  not  use  their  long  pikes,  which  were  pointed 
forwards,  and  their  short  swords  could  not  penetrate  the  thick  shields  of  the 
Romans,  while  the  heavy  swords  of  the  latter  easily  bore  down  their  short 
bucklers,  and  broke  through  everything  opposing.  The  phalanx  was  thus, 
after  most  vigorous  opposition,  overcome.  Perseus,  seeing  it  give  way, 
rode  off  at  full  speed. 

Cato,  the  son-in-law  of  the  consul,  having  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valor,  lost  his  sword.  He  ran  through  the  ranks  almost  distracted,  and 
collected  a  resolute  band  of  youths,  with  whom  he  fell  upon  the  Macedo- 
nians, and,  after  a  most  bloody  slaughter,  found  his  lost  weapon  under  heaps 
of  the  dead.  A  body  of  3,000  Macedonians,  who  stood  distinct  from  the 
phalanx,  fought  until  every  man  was  slain  where  he  stood  in  battle.  25,000 
Macedonians  fell  that  day,  and  about  100  Romans.  The  youngest  son  of 
^milius,  a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  till 
late  at  night,  and  thereby  occasioned  great  anxiety  to  his  parent,  whom  his 
return  to  the  camp  relieved.  This  was  the  son  adopted  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  was  himself  known  by  the  same  name,  af^er  he  destroyed  Carthage. 

The  king  fled  with  the  horse,  on  the  road  to  Fella.  Being  overtaken  by 
some  of  the  fugitive  foot,  a  contention  took  place  between  the  two  parties, 
because  the  cavalry  had  not  struck  a  blow.  Perseus,  to  avoid  the  tumult, 
turned  aside  from  the  road,  and,  taking  his  diadem  from  his  head,  carried 
it  in  his  hand  and  walked,  leading  his  horse.  Most  of  his  friends  forsook 
him,  on  account  of  the  ferocity  of  his  disposition,  inflamed  by  this  defeat. 
At  Pella,  he  stabbed,  with  his  own  hand,  two  of  his  treasurers,  for  ad- 
vising him  what  to  do.  From  there  he  fled  with  his  treasures  to  Amphi- 
polis,  and  thence  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  where  he  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  All  the  cities  of  Macedon  opened  their  gates 
to  the  conqueror.  The  king  sent  deputies  and  letters  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  the  consul ;  but,  as  he  was  not  willing  to  yield  himself  to  the  discretion 
of  the  senate,  Octavius  passed  with  his  fleet  to  Samothrace.  He  did  not 
wish  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  temple,  and  finding  different  measures 
which  he  adopted,  to  persuade  Perseus  to  leave  it,  or  induce  the  inhabitants 
to  remove  him,  ineffectual,  he  guarded  the  island  to  prevent  his  escape. 
The  king  persuaded  a  Cretan  called  Oroandes  to  carry  him  off  by  night ; 
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but  the  latter,  having  got  on  board  a  great  part  of  his  treasures,  sailed 
mithout  him.  Ion  of  Thessalonica,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  most  of  his 
children,  delivered  them  to  Octavius,  which  caused  Perseus  to  surrender 
himself  and  son.  He  was  immediately  carried  to  the  consul,  who  received 
him  kindly,  and  promised  him  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  people.  During 
his  stay  with  the  consul,  the  royal  captive  was  treated  with  all  the  honors 
which  his  situation  would  permit. 

The  army  went  afterwards  into  winter  quarters.  Amphipolis  received 
the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  ;  the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  neighboring 
cities.  Thus  ended  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  which  had 
continued  four  years ;  and  with  it  a  kingdom  so  illustrious  both  in  Europe 
aad  Asia.  Perseus  had  reigned  eleven  years.  He  was  reckoned  the  40th 
king  from  Ceraunus,  who  was  the  iirst  that  reigned  in  Macedonia.  So 
important  a  conquest  cost  Paul  us  ^milius  only  fineen  days. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  been  very  obscure  till  the  time  of  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas.  He  annexed  to  it  a  part  of  Thrace  and  lUyria,  and  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  empire  over  all  Greece.  It  afterwards  extended  into  Asia: 
and  in  the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  subjected  the  vast 
empire  of  the  Persians,  and  carried  its  victorious  arms  to  Arabia  on  one 
Side,  and  the  Indies  on  the  other.  This  empire  of  Macedonia,  the  greatest 
tliat  had  been  in  the  world,  divided  into  different  kingdoms  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  by  his  successors,  who  took  each  a  part  to  himself,  subsisted 
something  more  than  150  years,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  Macedonia.  Such 
was  the  period  of  the  exploits  of  that  conqueror,  the  terror  and  admiration 
of  the  universe ;  or,  to  speak  more  justly  the  example  of  the  most  vain  and 
fi*antic  ambition  the  world  ever  knew. 

The  three  deputies  whom  Paul  us  ^milius  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  carry 
thither  the  news  of  his  victory  over  Perseus,  used  all  possible  diligence  on 
tlieir  journey.   The  intelligence  which  they  brought  diffused  universal  joy. 

[A.  M.  3837.]  After  the  nomination  of  new  consuls,  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Macedonia  was  continued  to  Paulus  ^milius,  and  of  that  in  Illyria 
to  L.  Anicius ;  ten  commissioners  were  then  appointed  to  regulate  affairs  in 
Macedonia,  and  five  for  Illyria.  The  senate,  before  they  set  out,  rec:ulated 
their  commission  in  part.  It  was  decreed  in  particular,  that  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Illyrians  should  be  declared  free,  in  order  that  all  nations  might 
know,  that  the  end  of  the  Roman  arms  was  not  to  subject  free  people,  but 
to  deliver  such  as  wore  enslaved. 

In  the  meanwhile,  iEmilius  having  visited  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
returned  to  Amphipolis,  and  proceeded  to  Apollonia  to  meet  the  commis. 
sioners.  He  was  very  much  surprised  to  meet  Perseus  there,  whom  his 
guards  suffered  to  go  about  with  too  great  liberty.  He  put  him,  with 
Philip  his  son,  into  the  hands  of  Posthumius,  with  orders  to  guard  him  better. 
As  for  his  daughter  and  younger  son,  he  caused  them  to  be  brought  to 
Amphipolis,  where  he  ordered  such  care  to  be  taken  of  them  as  their  birth 
required. 

The  commissioners  having  entered  the  chamber  of  the  assembly,  where 
a  great  number  of  Macedonians  were  present,  ^milius  took  his  seat  on  his 
tribunal,  and  after  having  caused  silence  to  be  proclaimed,  he  repeated  in 
Latin  the  regulations  made  by  the  senate  and  by  himself,  in  conjunctioQ 
with  the  commissioners,  relating  to  Macedonia.  The  principal  aitides 
were,  that  Macedonia  was  declared  free :  that  it  should  pay  the  Romms 
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one-half  the  tribute  paid  the  king,  fixed  at  the  sum  of  100  talents :  that  it 
should  have  a  public  council  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  senators, 
wherein  all  afiairs  should  be  discussed  and  adjudged:  that  it  should  be 
divided  into  four  districts,  that  should  each  have  their  council,  in  wliich 
their  particular  affairs  should  be  examined :  and  that  no  person  should 
contract  marriage,  or  purchase  lands  or  houses,  out  of  his  own  district. 
Several  other  articles  of  less  importance  were  annexed  to  these.  The 
prcptor  Ootavius  explained  the  articles  in  Greek.  The  article  of  liberty, 
and  that  of  the  diminution  of  tribute,  gave  the  Macedonians  exceeding 
pleasure ;  but  they  looked  upon  the  division  of  Macedonia  into  different 
regions,  like  the  rending  a  body  in  pieces  by  separating  its  members. 

The  consul  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  ^tolians.  1  shall  relate 
elsewhere  the  subject  of  it. 

After  these  foreign  affairs  were  settled,  Paulus  iEmilius  recalled  the 
Macedonians  into  the  assembly.  He  spoke  at  first  on  the  subject  of  the 
senators  who  were  to  compose  the  public  council,  the  choice  of  whom  was 
left  to  the  people.  A  list  was  then  read  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
country,  who  were  to  be  sent  into  Italy  with  such  of  their  children  as  had 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  This  list  included  the  great  lords,  generals  of 
the  army,  commanders  of  the  fleet,  all  such  as  had  any  offices  at  the  court, 
or  had  been  employed  in  embassies,  with  many  other  officers  accustomed 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  king.  They  were  all  ordered  to  transport  them* 
selves  into  Italy,  upon  pain  of  death  for  such  as  disobeyed. 

When  Paulus  ^milius  had  regulated  all  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  he  took 
leave  of  the  Greeks,  and  set  out  for  Epirus  with  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
which  enjoined  him  to  abandon  all  the  cities  that  had  revolted  to  the  king's 
party  to  be  plundered  by  his  troops.  He  had  sent  also  Scipio  Nasica,  and 
Fabius  his  son,  with  part  of  the  army,  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Illyrians 
who  had  given  aid  to  that  prince. 

The  Roman  general,  having  arrived  in  Epirus,  sent  officers  into  all  the 
cities,  under  pretence  of  withdrawing  the  garrisons,  in  order  that  the  Epirots 
should  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  the  Macedonians.  So  disgraceful  a  stra- 
tagem was  called  prudence.  He  then  signified  to  ten  of  the  principal 
persons  of  each  city,  that  they  were  to  bring  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  their 
houses  and  temples,  upon  a  certain  day,  into  the  market-place,  to  be  laid  up 
in  the  public  treasury,  and  distributed  his  troops  into  all  the  cities.  Upon 
the  day  fixed,  all  the  gold  and  silver  was  brought  early  in  the  morning  into 
the  public  square,  and  at  ten  of  the  clock,  in  all  the  cities,  the  soldiers  fell  furi- 
ously upon  the  houses,  which  were  abandoned  to  them  to  be  plundered  at 
their  mercy.  150,000  men  were  made  slaves,  and  after  the  cities  were 
pillaged,  their  walls  were  demolished,  the  number  of  which  amounted  nearly 
to  70.  The  whole  booty  was  sold,  and  of  the  sum  raised  by  it,  each  of  the 
horse  had  for  his  share  about  £10  sterling,  (400  denarii,)  and  each  of  the 
foot  about  £5  (200  denarii.)  Some  days  after,  Anicius,  having  assembled 
the  remainder  of  the  Epirots  and  Acamanians,  ordered  the  principal  per- 
sons amonff  them,  whose  cause  had  been  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the 
senate,  to  follow  him  into  Italy. 

When  the  consul  returned  to  Italy,  a  triumph  was  granted  him.  Never 
had  anything  been  so  magnificent.  It  continued  three  days  successively. 
The  money  in  specie  carried  in  it,  without  reckoning  an  infinite  number  of 
gold  and  silver  vesseliy  amounted  to  more  thiui  J^lfidOfiOO  sterling.    One 
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single  cup  of  massy  gold,  which  Paulus  iEmilius  had  caused  to  he  made, 
and  which  weighed  ten  talents,  was  valued  for  the  gold  only,  at  100,000 
crowns.  It  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus. 

After  these  rich  spoils  and  treasures,  was  seen  the  chariot  of  Perseus 
with  his  arms,  and  upon  his  arms  his  royal  diadem.  King  Perseus  walked 
afier  his  children  and  all  their  train,  wrapped  in  a  mourning  cloak.  His 
air  and  behavior  seemed  to  argue,  that  the  excess  of  his  misfortunes  had 
turned  his  brain.  Paulus  iErailius,  seated  on  a  superb  car,  and  magnifi. 
cently  adorned,  closed  the  march.  He  had  his  two  sons  on  each  side  of 
him. 

Whatever  compassion  he  had  for  the  misfi)rtunes  of  Perseus,  all  he  could 
do  for  him,  was  to  have  him  removed  from  the  public  prison  to  a  more 
commodious  place.  Himself  and  his  son  Alexander  were  carried,  by  the 
order  of  the  senate,  to  Alba,  where  he  was  guarded,  and  supplied  with 
money,  furniture,  and  people  to  serve  him.  Most  authors  agree,  that  he 
occasioned  his  own  death  by  abstaining  from  feod.  Macedonia  was  not 
reduced  into  a  province  till  some  years  afterwards. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  his  son,  who  had  been  confined 
in  prison,  afler  having  been  led  in  triumph.  He  excused  himself  for  his 
attachment  to  the  party  of  Perseus,  and  offered  a  great  ransom  for  the 
prisoner.  The  senate,  without  receiving  his  excuses,  replied,  that  having 
more  regard  to  his  former  services  than  his  late  fault,  they  would  send 
back  his  son,  but  without  accepting  any  ransom :  that  the  favors  conferred 
by  the  Roman  people  were  free,  and  that  they  chose  rather  to  leave  the 
price  of  them  to  the  gratitude  of  those  they  obliged,  than  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately for  them. 


ARTICLE    II. 


This  article  includes  more  than  20  years,  from  the  taking  of  Perseus  to 
the  destruction  of  Corinth. 

SECTION   I. — EMBASSY  OF   ATTALUS. — ^EMBASSY   OF   THE   RHODIANS. 

Attains  was  sent  by  his  brother  Eumenes  to  congratulate  the  Romans  oa 
their  victory  over  Perseus,  and  to  ask  assistance  against  the  Gauls,  who 
had  invaded  Pergamus.  The  senators  tried  every  means  to  corrupt  him, 
and  to  induce  him  to  ask  their  aid  to  place  him  on  the  throne  instead  of 
Eumenes,  whose  friendship  was  strongly  suspected  by  them,  or  to  divide 
the  kingdom  between  them.  Stratius,  his  physician,  dissuaded  hioi  from 
such  a  course.  Every  attention  was  shown  by  the  senate  to  the  requests 
of  Attains,  and  he  was  introduced  to  that  body  with  great  distinction.  But 
without  speaking  against  his  brother,  or  demanding  a  division  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Pergamus,  he  contented  himself  with  congratulating  the  senate,  in  i\m 
name  of  Eumenes  and  his  brothers,  upon  the  victory  gained  in  Macedonia. 
He  modestly  displayed  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  served  in  the  war  against 
Perseus.  He  desired,  that  they  would  send  ambassadors  to  check  the  inso. 
lence  of  the  Gauls ;  and  concluded  with  requesting  that  the  investiture  of 
iEnos  and  Maronea,  cities  of  Thrace,  might  be  given  to  him,  which  places 
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had  been  conquered  by  Philip,  father  of  Perseus,  and  the  possession  dis- 
puted with  him  by  Bumenes. 

The  senate,  imagining  that  Attains  would  demand  another  audience,  in 
order  to  speak  of  his  pretensions  upon  part  of  his  brother's  dominions,  pro- 
mised beforehand  to  send  ambassadors  according  to  Iiis  demand,  and  made 
the  prince  the  usual  presents.  They  promised  besides  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  two  cities  as  he  desired.  But  when  it  was  known  that  he 
had  lefl  Rome,  the  senate,  offended  at  finding  that  he  had  done  nothing  they 
expected  from  him,  revoked  the  promise  they  had  made  him ;  and  before 
the  prince  was  out  of  Italy,  declared  iEnus  and  Maronea  free  and  inde- 
pendent cities.  They  sent,  however,  an  embassy  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  P.  Licinius ;  but  with  very  different  instructions  from  those 
demanded  by  Attains.  The  Roman  policy  took  off  the  mask  entirely  at 
this  time,  and  showed  an  aspect  very  unlike  the  probity  of  their  ancestors. 

At  this  time  came  deputies  from  the  Rhodians.  The  senate  at  first  had 
refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  even  talked  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Rhodes, 
in  alarm,  sent  two  ambassadors,  who,  having  with  much  difficulty,  obtained 
audience,  appeared  in  mourning  habits  with  their  faces  bathed  in  tears. 
They  endeavored,  not  to  justify,  but  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  senate.  Cato,  the  elder,  plead 
in  their  behalf,  and  by  his  great  authority  prevented  a  war.     The  answer 

fiven,  lefl  them  in  suspense.  They  were  ordered  to  evacuate  the  cities  of 
,ycia  and  Caria,  which  had  been  given  them  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
and  Caunus  and  Stratonice,  the  former  of  which  they  had  purchased  of 
Ptolemy's  general,  and  the  latter  had  been  given  them  by  Antiochus  and 
Seleucus.  They  submitted  to  the  conditions,  and  sent  a  crown  of  gold  to 
the  Romans ;  and  the  next  year,  afler  the  most  humble  supplications,  by  the 
aid  oi'  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  examined  their  affairs,  and  reported 
that  they  had  executed  the  partisans  of  Perseus,  they  obtained  a  renewal 
of  the  alliance  with  Rome. 

The  case  of  the  ^tolians  was  also  adjudicated.  They  complained  that 
Lyciscus  and  Tisippus,  whom  the  influence  of  the  Romans  rendered 
powerful  in  ^tolia,  had  surrounded  their  senate  with  soldiers  lent  them  by 
Bibius  the  Roman  commander ;  had  put  to  death  550  of  their  principal 
citizens,  banished  many  others,  and  confiscated  the  property  of  both,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  favor  Perseus.  The  murderers  were  acquitted,  and 
their  conduct  justified,  but  Bibius  was  condemned  for  assisting  them ! 

The  Romans  now  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 

Achaean  league.    They  had  before  constantly  fomented  broils  and  divisions 

.     -J    j^nd  no^  sent  two  commissioners  with  orders  to  send  to  Rome  all  who 

ere  accused  of  favoring  Perseus.    Their  minion  Callicrates  had  informed 

f  h   m    that  there  were  persons  who  were  secretly  opposed  to  their  domina- 

'  If  hough  nothing  was  found  in  the  papers  of  Perseus,  in  any  way  to 

tion,  a         ^^^    Achseans.     But  Rome  thought  it  no  longer  necessary  to 

imp^i^^      ^^^  show  of  freedom  in  Greece,  with  which  she  had  hitherto 

iriaintai  j^ habitants,  and  she  now  began  openly  to  enforce  her  iron  des- 

amusea  ^.^  ^^q  commissioners,  C.  Claudius  and  Cn.  Domitius  iEnobarbus, 

potisin.       manded  that  the  Achseans  should  pass  a  decree,  to  condemn  to 

at  ^^^^  jj^Uo  had  assisted  Perseus  against  the  Romans,  without  specifying 

death  ^". ,  ^^  ^r  their  acts.     When  this  seemed  likely  to  be  opposed,  the 

the  indivi^    reed    that  all  who  had  been  charged  by  Callicrates  should  be 
Romans  dccri>     # 
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aent  to  Rome  for  trial.  All  this  had  been  done  at  the  suggestion  and  by 
the  advice  of  Gallic  rates,  who  included  iu  the  accusation  all  who  had  been 
in  office  or  commanded  armies.  He  became,  in  consequence,  the  honor 
and  detestation  of  his  countrymen.  When  the  accused  arrived  in  Rome, 
the  senate,  without  trying  their  causes  or  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
vindioate  themselves,  banished  them  into  difierent  towns  of  Italy,  except 
Polybius,  whose  friendship  was  cultivated  by  the  principal  citizens,  and 
especially  by  Scipio,  the  son  of  .£milius,  the  future  conqueror  of  Numantia 
and  Carthage. 

The  Achfleans  sent  frequent  deputations  to  the  senate,  earnestly,  but  re- 
spectfully, entreating  that  their  citizens  might  either  be  restored,  or  tried 
for  their  alleged  offences.  Their  request  was  strenuously  refused,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  return  of  these  men  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  Callicrates  and  other  Roman  partisans.  For  seventeen  years  the 
deputations  of  the  Achceans  wer6  repeated,  until  at  last,  Scipio,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Polybius,  solicited  Cato  in  favor  of  the  exiles.  He  arose,  after 
warm  debates  upon  the  subject,  and  remarked,  "  To  see  us  dispute  a  whole 
day  whether  some  poor  old  men  of  Greece  should  be  interred  by  our  grave- 
diggers  or  those  of  their  own  country,  would  not  one  believe  that  we  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  1"  This  remark  of  Cato  made  the  senate  ashamed  of  its 
[A.  M.  3844.]  conduct,  and  a  decree  was  passed  for  the  return  of  the  ex- 
iles.    Out  of  1,000,  only  300  remcuned  to  see  their  country. 

SECTION  UI. — ^ARIARATHES  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS  SON. — DEATH  OF  BUIIENSS. 

WAR   BETWEEN   ATTALITS   AND   PRUSIAS. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  having  come  to  Rome  to  congratulate  the  sen- 
ate on  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  acted  in  the  most  abject  manner,  appearing 
with  his  head  shaved  as  a  freedman,  and  calling  the  senators  hb  '^  gods 
deliverers.''     The  senate  renewed  alliance  with  him. 

Immediately  after,  Eumenes  came  to  Italy.     The  senate,  not  being  pre- 
pared to  break  with  him,  and  being  unwilling  to  give  him  audience  as  a 
fViend,  passed  a  decree  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  kings  into  Rome.   Eumenes 
understood  the  meaning,  and  returned  to  his  own  dominions.     Prusias  was 
encouraged  by  this  to  send  ambassadors  to  complain  of  his  irruptions  into 
Bithynia ;  and  the  Gallo-Grecians  complained  by  deputies  of  his  ill  treat- 
[A.  M.  8839.]     ment  to  them.      The  Romans  did  not  openly  declare 
against  Eumenes,  but  secretly  aided  the  Gallo-Grecians.     The  king  then 
sent  his  brothers,  Attains  and  Athenseus,  to  the  senate  to  answer  the  accu- 
satlons  against  him.     They  partially  removed  the  prejudices  of  the  sena- 
tors ;  but  still,  Sulpitius  Gallus  and  Manius  Sergius  were  commissioned  to 
keep  a  secret  watch  over  him.     Sulpitius  invited  all  the  Asiatics  to  bring 
their  complaints  to  him,  which  opened  a  door  for  all  manner  of  calumnies. 
But  the  next  year,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  was  sent  for  the  same  purpose, 
made  a  very  favorable  report  of  the  disposition  of  Eumenes  and  Antiochus, 
and  also  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia.     This  prince  died  the  same 
[A.  M.  3840.]    year,  and  his  son,  Ariarathes  Philopater,  succeeded  him. 
The  mother  of  the  young  king  was  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.     He  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  and  the  treaty  of 
alliance  was  renewed.     Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  deposed  him,  and  placed 
[A.  M.  3845.1    an  elder  brother,  Holofemes,  on  the  throne*    Both  parties 
•eat  ambassadors  to  Rome,  md  ths  senate  dsd^eed  that  the  bxothen  should 
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[A  M.  S647.]    reign  conjointly.     But  Attalus  subsequently  conquered  and 
expelled  Holofernes,  and  established  Philopater  as  sole  sovereign. 

[A.  M.  3845.]  Eumenes  died,  and  left  the  succession  to  his  son  Attalus, 
surnamed  Philometer,  having  appointed  his  brother,  Attalus  Philadelphue, 
regent,  who  governed  the  kingdom  21  years.  The  character  of  Eumenes 
stood  high  among  his  contemporaries.  He  excelled  in  noble  qualities  all 
the  kings  of  his  age. 

[A.  M.  3848.]  The  division  that  existed  between  Prusias  and  Eumenes 
continued  under  Attalus.  Prusias,  having  gained  a  victory,  entered  Per- 
gamus,  and  pillaged  it  on  every  side.  Attalus  appealed  to  the  senate,  and 
orders  were  sent  to  Prusias  to  discontinue  the  war ;  but  he  eluded  the  or- 
ders by  delays,  and  at  one  time  attempted  to  seize  the  Roman  ambassador 
and  Attalus.  Ten  commissioners  were  then  appointed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  to  oblige  Prusias  to  pay  damages  to  Attalus.  Prusias  declining 
a  port  of  the  conditions,  the  commissioners  broke  the  alliance  with  him. 
But  subsequently  he  repented,  and  a  new  treaty  was  made  with  him,  by 
which  he  was  obliged  to  give  20  ships  to  Attains,  and  pay  500  talents  in 
twenty  years,  and  pay  to  neighboring  cities  which  he  had  injured,  100 
more. 

Young  Attalus  afterwards  visited  Rome,  where  he  received  from  the  sen 
ate  the  highest  marks  of  honor. 

[A.  M.  3855.]  Prusias  also  sent  his  son  Nicomedes  to  Rome ;  but  joined 
Menas  with  him  in  the  embassy,  to  whom  he  had  given  orders  to  murder 
Nicomedes,  to  make  way  ibr  his  children  by  a  second  marriage.  Menas 
betrayed  the  father  to  the  son,  and  the  latter,  returning  to  Bithynia,  raised 
a  rebellion.  Prusias,  being  universally  hated  for  his  cruelties,  was  obliged 
[A.  M.  3856.]  to  take  refuge  in  a  temple,  where  he  was  slain  by  soldiers 
of  Nicomedes,  after  a  reign  of  36  years. 

[A.  M.  3849.]  The  Athenians  having  been  condemned  by  a  decree  of 
the  Sicyonians,  under  the  authority  of  tlie  Roman  senate,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
500  talents  for  laying  waste  the  lands  of  the  city  of  Oropus,  sent  to  Rome 
the  celebrated  philosophers,  Carneades,  the  academician,  Diogenes,  the 
stoic,  and  Critolaus,  the  peripatetic,  to  seek  a  remission  of  the  fine.  The 
young  Romans  were  so  captivated  by  their  eloquence  and  erudition,  and 
began  so  zealously  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  Greek,  that  Cato 
became  alarmed,  and  urged  the  senate  to  dispatch  their  business,  and 
hasten  their  departure.     The  fine  was  reduced  to  100  talents. 

The  people  of  Marseilles  also  sent  an  embassy  to  seek  aid  against  the 
Ligurians,  who  had  reduced  them  to  extremities.  An  embassy  being  sent 
to  the  Ligurians  to  incline  them  to  peace,  was  treated  with  insult,  and 
Quintius  Opimius  was  then  sent  with  an  army.  He  took  the  city  where 
the  ambassadors  had  been  insulted,  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  defeated  the 
Ligurians  in  several  battles,  and  distributed  the  conquered  lands  among  the 
citizens  of  Marseilles.  These  had  always  been  faithful  to  the  Romans, 
and  were,  in  consequence,  highly  esteemed.  They  came  originally  from 
Phocsda,  in  Ionia,  having  lefl  their  country  to  avoid  subjection  to  Cyrus. 
With  the  consent  of  the  king  of  the  country,  they  built,  or  rebuilt,  the  city 
nflerwards  called  Mai'seilles.  The  son  of  this  king  afterwards  made  war 
upon  them,  but  was  unable  to  overcome  them.  They  increased,  and  founded 
several  colonies,  and  built  the  cities  Agdi,  Nice,  Antibes,  and  Olbia. 
Their  gorernment  was  aristocratioal,  beijog  in  the  hands  of  600  senatora^ 
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and  their  laws  were  judiciously  devised,  and  strictly  enforced.  The  arts 
and  sciences  were  highly  cultivated  among  them ;  but  they  piqued  them- 
selves more  upon  their  sobriety,  modesty,  and  frugality.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  Gauls  burnt  Rome,  the  citizens  of  Marseilles  paid  the  tax  imposed 
upon  that  city  as  the  price  of  peace.  It  is  certain  that  they  rendered  the 
most  signal  services  to  Rome  durhag  the  war  with  Hannibal. 

SECTION   III. — ANDRISCUS,  PRETENDED   SON   OF   PERSEUS,  CAUSES   HIMSELF  TO 

BE   PROCLAIMED   KING   OF   MACEDONIA. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Perseus,  Andriscus,  of  Adra- 
myttium,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  person  of  mean  birth,  pretending  to  be  the  son  of 
Perseus,  assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and  came  to  Macedon.  No  notice 
being  taken  of  him,  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syriaj 
who  seized  him  and  sent  him  to  Rome.  Here,  being  treated  with  contempt, 
and  negligently  guarded,  he  made  his  escape.  Having  collected  an  army 
in  Thrace,  he  made  himself  master  of  Macedon,  and  afterwards  subjugated 
Thessaly.  Scipio  Nasica  was  sent  against  him.  The  Acheeans  and  other 
allies  supplied  him  with  troops,  and  he  soon  drove  the  usurper  back  into 
Macedon.  P.  Juventius  Thalna,  the  prsetor,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  his 
[A.  M.  8856.]  assistance,  but,  engaging  precipitately  in  a  battle,  Juventius 
and  a  part  of  his  army  were  destroyed.     Andriscus  recovered  Thessaly. 

Q.  Cfficilius  Metellus  succeeded  Juventius.  Andriscus  encamped  near 
Pydna.  Obtaiiyng  some  advantages  over  the  preetor,  he  divided  his  force, 
and  sent  a  part  into  Thessaly.  Metellus  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
and  defeated  him.  Andriscus  fted  to  Thrace,  but  soon  returned  with 
another  army.  This  was  also  vanquished.  Andriscus  having  taken  refuge 
with  a  Thracian  prince,  was  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  Another  adven- 
turer, who  called  himself  Alexander,  the  son  of  Perseus,  was  also  defeated, 
but  escaped  and  concealed  himself  in  Dardania.  Macedonia  was  then  re- 
duced into  a  province.  Some  years  after,  a  third  usurper  appeared,  under 
the  name  of  Philip ;  but  he  was  overcome  and  killed  by  Tremellius,  after- 
wards surnamed  Scrofa. 

SECTION   IV. — TROUBLES    IN    ACHAIA. — METELLUS    AND    MUMMIUS    SETTLE 

THEM. — MUMMIUS   DESTROYS   CORINTH. 

The  Achaean  league  and  Sparta  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  about  an 
affair  on  which  they  were  divided.  Damocritus,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  former,  without  waiting  the  answer  of  the  senate,  caused  war  to  be  de- 
clared ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  request  of  Metellus  to  cease  hostilities, 
[A.  M.  3857.]  both  he  and  Diseus,  who  succeeded  him,  invaded  Laconia. 
Commissioners  arrived,  and  having  summoned  the  assembly  to  Corinth,  in* 
formed  them  of  the  senate's  decree  to  weaken  the  league  by  separating  from 
it  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea,  near  CSta,  and  Orchomenes,  in  Arca- 
dia. The  multitude  when,  after  the  assembly  broke  up,  they  heard  the 
decree,  grew  furious,  and  fell  with  violence  on  all  the  Lacediemonians 
in  the  city,  not  even  sparing  those  in  the  house  of  the  commissioners.  Even 
the  commissioners  only  escaped  their  rage  by  flight.  This  being  reportCMl 
at  Rome,  the  senate  was  extremely  incensed ;  but,  owing  to  the  war  in 
which  they  were  engaged  with  Carthage,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  assembly, 
exhorting  that  body  to  act  with  moderation,  but  Diseus,  Critolaus,  and  their 
faction,  prevented  every  measure  of  accommodation.     The  next  winter. 
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Gritolaus  visited  all  the  cities  of  the  league,  exciting  them  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Metellus  having,  in  Macedonia,  heard  of  these  troubles,  sent  four 
Romans  of  distinction  to  the  assembly,  at  its  meeting  in  Corinth,  exhorting 
the  council  not  to  draw  on  themselves  the  resentment  of  Rome.  They  were 
ignominiously  turned  out  of  the  assembly,  and  insulted  by  the  crowd.  Gri- 
tolaus induced  the  council  to  declare  M'ar  against  the  Lacedsemonians, 
which,  after  the  decision  of  the  Roman  senate  forbidding  the  war,  was  vir- 
tually declaring  it  against  Rome.  Pytheas,  the  magistrate  of  the  Bceotians. 
persuaded  that  people  to  join  the  Achseans,  and  the  city  of  Chalcis  also  united 
with  them. 

M  ummius,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  was  charged  with  the  Achaean  war. 
Metellus,  to  anticipate  him,  urged  the  Achceans  to  peace ;  but  his  proposals 
were  rejected  with  disdain.  He  then  advanced  with  his  army,  and  gained 
a  victory  over  them,  near  the  city  of  Scarphiea,  in  Locris.  Gritolaus  dis- 
appeared in  the  fi^ht ;  and  Diseus  took  the  command.  He  raised  an  army 
of  16,000  men.  Metellus  came  to  Thebes,  and  put  to  death  Pytheas,  but 
[A.M.  3858.]  spared  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Having  taken  Megara, 
he  marched  to  Gorinth,  where  Dieeus  had  shut  himself  up. 

Mummius  now  arrived,  and  assumed  the  command.  A  sortie,  having 
been  somewhat  successful,  so  encouraged  Diaeus,  that  he  led  out  his  troops, 
and  attacked  the  Romans  in  their  camp.  He  sustained  a  most  signal  de- 
feat, and  subsequently  committed  suicide.  The  city  was  abandoned  by 
the  Achaeans,  and  Mummius  having  entered,  gave  it  up  to  pillage.  All 
the  men  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  children  enslaved. 
After  the  statues,  paintings,  and  other  valuables  were  removed,  the  city 
was  burnt,  and  the  walls  razed  to  their  foundations.  Thus  was  GorintlT 
ruined,  the  same  year  in  which  Garthage  was  destroyed,  952  years  afler  its 
foundation  by  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Hercu- 
les. The  Gorinthian  brass  had  been  in  repute  long  before ;  but  it  became 
more  celebrated  when  it  was  pretended  that  it  was  composed  of  all  the  pre- 
cious metals  melted  together  iti  the  conflagration  of  the  city. 

The  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  Achsean  revolt  were  demolished,  and 
the  citizens  disarmed,  and  Greece  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  called 
the  province  of  Achaia.  The  booty  taken  at  Gorinth  was  immense.  Among 
the  paintings  was  a  piece  representing  Bacchus,  which  the  Roman  soldiers 
used  as  a  table  for  dice.  But  when  Attains  purchased  it  for  more  than 
916,000,  Mummius,  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  arts,  supposed  there 
must  be  some  hidden  virtue  in  it,  and,  contrary  to  public  faith,  sent  the  pic- 
ture 10  Rome.  His  ignorance  was  shown  by  another  circumstance.  He 
charged  the  persons  who  were  entrusted  with  the  valuable  paintings  and 
statues  which  he  sent  to  Rome,  to  be  particularly  careful  of  them,  for,  if 
lost  or  injured,  they  would  be  obliged  to  supply  others  at  their  own  cost! 
Poly  bins  was  present  at  the  destruction  of  Gorinth,  and,  by  his  eloquence, 
saved  the  statues  of  Philopoemen,  which  the  consul  was  urged  to  destroy. 
He  also  showed  his  disinterestedness  in  refusing  any  share  of  the  confiscated 
property  of  Diseus,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  consul.  So  highly  was 
he  esteemed,  that  he  was  appointed  to  visit  the  different  cities,  and  settle 
all  difficulties  in  them.  So  wisely  did  he  discharge  this  commission,  that 
no  further  contests  arose  in  Achaia.  He  aflerwards  returned  to  Rome, 
and  attended  Scipio  at  the  siege  of  Numantia.  On  the  death  of  that  illus- 
trious man,  he  came  back  to  Greece,  and  lived  in  the  highest  esteem,  till 
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the  age  of  82,  when  he  died  in  coosequenoe  of  a  fall  from  his 
Metellus  and  Mummius  were  both  honored  with  triumphs. 

SECTION   V. — GRANDBUR,  DECLENSION,  AND   RUIN   OF  GREECE. 

The  duration  of  the  states  of  Greece  may  be  divided  into  four  ages. 

The  first  was  fabulous,  and  may  be  regarded  as  its  infancy. 

The  second,  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
was  its  youth.  In  this  it  received  its  education.  The  arts  and  sciences 
were  highly  cultivated ;  and,  from  the  general  freedom  which  prevailed, 
and  the  participation  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  affairs  of  government,  the 
highest  order  of  patriotism  was  universally  established. 

The  third  age  was  one  of  glory.  The  greatness  of  soul  that  had  been 
generated  by  education  in  arts,  in  liberty,  and  in  patriotism,  developed  itself 
m  a  series  of  splendid  actions  that  have  never  been  equalled.  The  wisdom 
of  the  governments,  the  abilities  of  commanders,  the  general  love  of  simpli- 
city, frugality,  and  even  poverty,  and  the  zeal  for  perpetuating  ancient 
manners,  raised  Greece  to  the  highest  distinction. 

The  fourth  age  was  one  of  decline.  Greece  lost  its  strength  by  disunioo. 
This  was  fostered  by  the  Persians,  and  subsequently  by  the  Romans. 
Rome  caressed  the  states  of  Greece  to  weaken  the  power  of  Macedonia  ; 
and  when,  by  their  aid,  she  had  conquered  Macedonia,  she  took  away,  under 
various  pretexts,  the  independence  of  each  state,  and  reduced  the  whole  to 
a  "province.  Still  the  principles  of  the  Greeks  far  surpassed,  in  the  duration 
of  their  influence,  those  of  the  Romans.  When  Rome  had  conquered  Car- 
thage,  she  rapidly  degenerated  into  luxury.  The  declension  of  Greece 
required  many  ages.  Even  after  Rome  had  overpowered  her  in  arms,  she 
rose  above  her  conqueror  in  the  dominion  of  mind.  The  haughty  mistreaB 
of  the  world  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  this  sovereignty,  and  to  send  her 
most  illustrious  citizens  to  Greece  for  polish  and  re&iement.  And  when 
Rome  herself  declined,  the  land  of  the  muses  still  continued  to  sway  the 
empire  of  mind.  For  many  ages  it  was  resorted  to  for  education  and  im- 
provement from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Plutarch  observes  that  no  Greek  ever  thought  of  learning  Latin ;  and 
that  a  Roman,  who  did  not  understand  Greek,  was  held  in  no  estimatkxi. 


ARTICLE    III. 


This  third  article  contains  the  space  of  100  years  for  the  kingdom  d 
Egypt,  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  to  the  expulsi<m  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  from  the  throne ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3845 
to  3946. 

As  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  same  article  contains  also  almost  the  space 
of  100  years,  from  Antiochus  Eupator  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  imder  wboa 
Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  3840  to  the  year  3939. 

This  short  chronological  abridgment  may  contribute  to  cast  some  liglit 
upon  facts  which  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  serve  as  a  clue  to  giude 
the  reader  in  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  where  the  moat  clear-sighted  will  have 
occasion  for  assistance. 
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«BCTION   I.— CHRONOLOGICAL  ABRIDGMENT  OF  THB  HISTOBT  OF  THE  KINGS   OF 

EGYPT   AND   STBIA. 


Kingt  of  Egypl. 


I 


Etngt  0/  Syria. 


I  A.M. 


Ptolemy  Philometer  reigned 
■omeUiing  moM  than  S4  yean. 
Thii  article  ftntains  only  14 
yean  of  hit  reign. 

Diflcrences  between  Philome- 
teraiMi  hia  brother  Evergetea, 
or  Phyioon. 


Ptolemy  Erergetei,  other< 
wiae  called  Physoon,  brother  of 
Philometer,  aacenda  the  throne, 
•nd  marriea  Cleopatn,  Philo- 
m«ter*a  wife. 


Phyaoon  ezpela  CleoiMitra  hia 
ivife,  and  marriea  hia  daughter, 
■amed  alao  Cleopatra. 

He  ia  reduced  tolly.  The  Al- 
exandrians restore  the  govern- 
ment to  Cleopatra,  hia  Ant  wife. 

Phyaoon  rea'Hsenda  the  thraoe. 


Death  of  Phyaoon.  He  had 
reined  39  yean. 

iHoIemy  Lathy  mi,  or  Soter, 
snceeeds  Physcon. 

Cleopatraj^hia  mother,  obligee 
him  to  repudiate  Cleopatra,  hia 
elder  siiter,  and  marry  Selena, 
his  youngest  aister. 

Cleopatra  gives  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus  to  Alexander,  her 
yoangest  son. 


Antiochua  Eupetor,  tg^  nine  years*  succeeds  hia  &ther  An 
tiochus  Epiphanes.    He  reigns  only  two  yean. 

Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopaier,  living  escaped 
from  Rome,  ascends  the  throne. 

Bela,  under  the  name  of  Alexander,  pretending  to  be  the  son 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  seizes  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  ia  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans. 
Demetrius  is  killed  in  a  battle.  He  had  reigned  twelve  yean. 
Alexander  Bela.  He  reigns  almost  five  years.  Ptolemy  Plil. 
lometer  declares  against  him  in  iavorof  Demetrius  Nicator,  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter. 
Demetrius  Nicator. 

Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  Bela, 
supported  by  Tryphon,  seizes 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

Diodotes  Tnrphon,  after  bar 
ing  got  rid  of  his  pupil  Antlo> 
chus,  ascends  the  throne. 

Demetrius  marches  against 
the  Parthians,  who  take  him 
prisoner,  and  confine  him.  He 
nad  reigned  seven  yean. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  brother  of 
Demetrius,  after  having  over* 
thrown  Tryphon,  and  put  him 
to  death,  is  declared  king.  Cleo- 
patra, wife  of  Demetrius,  mar< 
ries  him. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  marches 
against  the  Parthians. 

The  Parthians  send  back  De- 
metrius into  SyriiL  Antiochua 
is  slain. 


Demetrius    Nicator    reigns 
again  in  Syria. 


Demetrius  is  killed  by  Zobina 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius, 
retains  part  of  the  kingdom  af- 
ter his  death. 

Seleucus  V.  eldest  son  of  De- 
metrius, is  declared  king,  and 
soon  after  killed  by  Cleopatra. 

Antiochus  Orypus,  his  young 
er  brother,  is  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra  desiraa  to  poison 
Gry  pus,  and  ii  poisoned  heraell 


Alexander  Zebina,  supported 
by  Physcon,  expels  Demetrius 
from  the  tlirone,  who  Is  killed 
soon  after. 


Zebina  ia  overthrown  by  Ory- 
pus, and  dies  soon  after. 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  son 
of  Claopatra  and  Antiochus  Si- 
detes,tako  arms  against  Gry  pu. 


8834 


8840 
884S 
3861 

8859 


8861 


8804 


8878 
8874 


8877 


988^ 
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4  JC  I 


JBnf  •  of  Egjfpt, 


Kingt  of  Syriu. 


SMI 


tMB 


1907 

8010 
1011 

MIS 

MIS 
M14 

M15 

Mie 

S018 


S031 


SOM 


Cleopatn  expels  LathTi-ui  from 
Egypt :  he  had  reignea  10  yean. 
She  sets  his  younger  brother, 
Alexander,  upon  the  throne. 

She  gives  her  daughter  Sele- 
na, whom  she  had  taken  from 
Lathy  rus,  in  marriage  to  Antio- 
chui  Oryput. 


Alexander  kills  hia  mother 
Cleopatra. 

Alexander  is  expelled  him- 
sel£  He  had  reigned  19  rears 
He  died  soon  after.  Latayrus 
is  recalled. 


Death  of  Lathyms. 

Alexander  II.,  sonof  Alexan* 
der  I.,  under  Sylla's  protection, 
is  choeen  king.  He  marries  Cle- 
opatra, otherwise  called  Bere* 
nice,  and  kills  her  19  days  af- 
ter.   He  reigned  fifteen  years. 


The  Alexandrians  expel  Al- 
exander. 

Ftolemy  Auletes,  bastard  ion 
of  Lathyrus,  is  placed  upon  the 
throne. 


Orypus  is  reconciled  with  his 
brother  the  Cyzicenian. 


Cleopatra  whom  Lathyreihad 
been  obliged  to  repudiate,  aiar- 
ries  the  Cyzicenian.  She  is  kill- 
ed by  the  order  of  Trypheoa, 
wife  of  Orypusf 

The  Cyziceman  gaim  a  vie- 
tory  over  Grypus,  and  drivea 
him  out  of  Syria. 

The  two  brothers  ar«  recoD* 
cUed,  and  divide  the  empixe  of 
Syria. 


Cleopatra  gives  her  daaghter 
Selena  to  Antiochus  Grypoa. 


Death  of  Orypos.    He  had  reigned  twenty -seven 
Seleucus,  hu  son,  succeeds  him. 


Seleucus  is  orerthrown  by 
Eusebes,  and  burnt  in  Mopsu- 
estia. 


Antiochus  XI.,  brother  of  Se- 
leucus, and  second  son  of  Ory- 
pus, assumes  the  diadem,  and  is 
killed  by  Ensebos. 

Philip,  his  brother,  third  son 
of  Orypus,  succeeds  him. 

Demetrius  Euchares,  fourth 
son  of  Orypus,  is  established 
upon  the  throne  at  Damascus, 
by  the  assistance  of  Lathyms. 


Demetrius,  having  been  taken 
by  the  Parthians,  Antiochus  Di- 
onysius,  fifth  son  of  Orypus,  is 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Da^ 
mascus,  and  is  killed  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  Syrians,  weary  of  so  ma- 
nv  divisions  and  revolutions, 
elect  Tigranes  king  of  Arme- 
nia. He  reigns  by  a  viceroy 
fourteen  years. 


Tigranes  recalls  Megadates 
his  viceroy  from  Syria,  who 
commanded  there  14  years  in 
his  name. 


Antiochus,  the  Cjrxiceniaa,  is 
overthrown,  and  put  to  death. 

Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the 
Cyzicenian,  causes  himself  to 
be  declared  king. 

Eusebes  marnes  Seleaa,  wi^ 
ow  of  Orypus. 


Eusebes,  overthrovnby  nfr 
ip  and  Demetrius,  takes  refuge 
among  the  Parthians. 

He  is  re-established  apon  (he 
throne  by  their  nu 


Eusebes  takes  refuce  in  Cib- 
ciB,where  he  remain*  ccmoeeloi 

Selena  his  wife,  n^tains  pazt 
of  Phcpnicia  and  C<c)e«yrift,  and 
gives  her  two  sons  a  good  ed» 
cation. 

Syria  being  unprovided  wfA 
troops,  Antiochus  .Aviaticttfi  eoa 
of  Antiochus  Euvches.  takes 
possession  of  some  pert  of  the 
country,  and  reigiki  there  d«i>> 
ing  four  years. 

Pompey  deprives  Antioclns 
Asiaticus  of  his  dominions,  mmk 
reduces  Syria  into  m  provinee 
of  the  Roman  empire, 
house  of  the  Seleoeidea  is 
tinct  with  him. 
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SECTION   II. — ANTIOCHUS  SUPATOR.— CELEBRATED  VICTORIES  OP  JUDAS  MAC- 
CABEUS. 

I 

[A.  M.  3840.]  Antiochus  Eupator,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  succeeded 
his  fath^  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Philip  had  been 
appointed  regent  by  the  father,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  found 
that  Lysias  had  usurped  that  office.  He  therefore  withdrew  to  Egypt. 
Ptolemy  Macron,  being  deprived  of  the  government  of  Ccelesyria  and 
Palestine,  which  was  conferred  on  Lysias,  poisoned  himself.  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, at  this  time,  signalized  himself  by  several  victories  over  the  enemies 
of  the  Jews. 

[A.  M.  3841.]  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  applied  to 
the  senate  at  Rome,  where  he  was  a  hostage,  to  place  him  upon  the  throne 
of  Syria,  rather  than  Eupator,  who  was  the  son  of  a  younger  brother  of 
Seleucus:  but  the  senate  confirmed  the  young  king.  Lysias  prepared 
against  Judas  Maccabeus  an  army  of  80,000  foot,  and  all  the  cavalry  of 
the  kingdom,  with  80  elephants,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  Bethsura, 
a  fortress  between  Idumsea  and  Judaea.  Judas  attacked  him,  killed  12,600 
men,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Lysias  then  made  a  treaty  with  the  Jews, 
which  Antiochus  ratified. 

The  peace  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Timotheus,  one  of  the  king's 
generals,  influenced  by  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  attacked  them  with  an 
army  of  120,000  foot  and  25,000  horse.  Judas  met  him  with  far  inferior 
forces,  and  vanquished  him,  slaying  30,000  of  his  men.  A  new  army  was 
raised  of  100,000  men,  32  elephants,  and  300  war  chariots.  The  king  in  per- 
son, and  Lysias  the  regent  put  themselves  at  their  head.  Judas  selected  the 
bravest  of  his  men,  and  attacked  the  king's  quarters  at  night,  killing  4,000 
men,  and  throwing  the  rest  into  confusion.  A  general  battle  was  aflerwards 
fought,  in  which  the  Jews  killed  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  but  were  at 
length  obliged  to  retire.  The  king  besieged  and  took  Bethsura.  He  then 
laid  siege  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  reduced  it  to  great  extremities. 
At  this  period  Philip,  who  had  been  appointed  regent  by  the  king's  father, 
having  passed  from  Egypt  to  the  East,  and  raised  some  troops  of  Modes 
and  Persians,  returned  and  seized  upon  Antioch.  Lysias  persuaded  the  king  to 
make  peace  with  the  Jews,  in  order  to  return  to  the  capital  and  dispossess 
his  rival.  Contrary  to  his  faith  and  oath,  Antiochus,  when  permitted  to 
enter  the  fortifications  of  the  temple,  demolished  them.  His  sudden  return 
to  Antioch  put  an  end  to  the  regency  of  Philip,  and  soon  after  to  his  life. 

[A.  M.  3842.]  The  two  Ptolemies  disagreeing,  the  Roman  senator  sent 
ambassadors  to  reconcile  them,  but  before  their  arrival,  the  youngest,  Ever- 
getes,  had  expelled  his  brother  Philomeier.  The  latter  proceeded  to  Rome 
in  a  state  of  destitution,  having  declined  the  proffered  assistance  of  Deme- 
trius, who  sent  him,  before  he  reached  the  city,  royal  robes  and  equipage 
suited  to  his  birth.  He  was  received  with  great  attention  by  the  senate, 
and  two  ambassadors  were  sent  to  reinstate  him.  They  divided  the  domi- 
nions, giving  Libya  and  Cyrene  to  Evergetes,  and  Egypt  and  Cyprus  to 
Philometer,  and  declared  each  independent  of  the  other.  The  senate, 
afterwards,  to  weaken  still  more  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  according  to  their 
usual  policy,  assigned  also  Cyprus  to  the  share  of  Evergetes,  or  Physcon. 
This  king,  who  had  come  to  Rome  upon  that  business,  offered  his  hand  to 
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G)raeliay  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  and  widow  of  Tiberius  Graccbos, 
and  was  rejected. 

Philometer  declined  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate  in  regard  to 
Cyprus,  and  the  Cyrenseans  kept  Physcon  out  of  their  country  by  force  of 
arms.  The  senate  was  so  offended  with  Philometer,  that  they  declared 
[A.  M.  3843.]  void  the  alliance  with  him.  Physcon,  after  losing  one 
battle  against  the  rebels,  succeeded  in  re-establishing  himself  in  CyrenaJca. 
but  made  himself  so  hateful  to  his  subjects,  that  some  fell  upon  him  and 
stabbed  him,  leaving  him  for  dead.  But  he  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
and  appeared  before  the  senate  in  person,  showing  them  the  scars,  and 
charging  the  intended  assassination  upon  his  brother.  Although  the  cha- 
racter of  the  latter  did  not  justify  such  a  suspicion,  the  senate  pretended  to 
believe  it,  and  sent  Physcon,  with  five  commissioners,  to  recover  Cyprus, 
ordering  the  allies  in  the  neighborhood  to  assist  him.  Physcon  landed  widi 
a  considerable  army  on  the  island,  but  Philometer  vanquished  him,  and, 
having  besieged  him  in  Lapitho,  took  him  with  the  city.  Notwithstanding 
all  his  ill  conduct,  the  noble-minded  king  forgave  him,  restored  to  him 
Lybia  and  Cyrenaica,  and  made  him  some  amends  for  Cyprus ;  so  that  the 
[A.  M.  3847.]  senate  were  ashamed  to  oppose  a  prince  of  such  extraordi* 
nary  clemency. 

SECTION  III.— OCTAYins,  THB  EOHAN  AMBASSADOR,  KILLED. — ^DBATH  OF  JUnifl 

MACCABEX7S. 

SA.  M.  3842.]  The  three  ambassadors,  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius^ 
L.  Aurelius,  who  were  commissioned  to  settle  the  difficulties  between 
the  two  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  had  orders  first  to  proceed  to  Syria,  to  see  that 
Antiochus  observed  the  treaty.  Finding  that  he  had  more  ships  and  ele- 
phants than  were  stipulated,  they  burned  the  ships  and  killed  the  elephants 
exceeding  the  fixed  number.  The  people  were  highly  exasperated,  and  a 
person  named  Leptinus  slew  Octavius  while  bathing.  Ambassadors  were 
immediately  sent  to  justify  the  king,  but  the  senate  dismissed  them 
without  any  reply.  Demetrius  again  applied  for  permission  to  return 
home,  and  was  refused.  He  then  made  his  escape,  having  taken  such 
precautions,  that  it  was  three  days  before  the  senate  knew  of  his  absence. 
Arriving  at  Tripoli,  a  reprt  was  spread  that  he  had  come  by  order  of  the 
senate,  and  Eupator  and  Lysias  were  seized  by  their  own  troops,  and  deli- 
vered to  him.  He  put  them  both  to  death,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was,  to  deliver  the  Babylonians  from  the  tyranny  of 
Timarchus  and  Heraclides,  the  former  governor  and  the  latter  treasurer  of 
the  province.     He,  in  consequence,  was  called  Soter,  Savior. 

Alcimus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupator  had  appointed  high-priest,  having 
been  rejected  by  the  nation,  persuaded  Demetrius  to  make  war  upon  them. 
Bacchides,  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  was  sent  against  them  with  an  armj, 
but  Judas  rendered  all  their  operations  inefilectual,  and  also  those  of  another 
army  under  Nicanor.  The  last  general  blasphemed  against  the  Almighty, 
and  was  cut  off  in  the  next  battle,  with  35,000  men.  Judas  now  sent  an  era- 
bassy  to  Rome,  and  the  senate  made  an  alliance  with  him,  and  sent  a  letter 
to  Demetrius,  forbidding  him  any  longer  to  distress  the  Jews.  Before  the 
ambassadors  returned,  Judas  died.  Demetrius  had  sent  a  powerful  army 
under  Bacchides  and  Alcimus.  Judas  had  only  3,000  men  when  they 
arrived,  and  these,  seized  with  panic,  except  800,  abandoned  him.     With 
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this  insignificant  force  he  fought,  and  was  overwhelmed  hy  numhers.  The 
country  afterwards  lay  quiet  for  two  years,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the 
senate's  letter. 

[A.  M.  3844.]  Afler  the  most  pressing  solicitations  and  promises  on  the 
part  of  Demetrius,  the  Romans  acknowledged  him  king,  and  renewed  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Syria.  The  next  year  he  sent  them  a  gold  crown 
that  weighed  10,000  pieces,  and  delivered  up  Leptinus,  who  had  slain  Oc 
tavius,  and  Isocrates,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  had  endeavored  to  vindicate 
the  act.  The  present  was  accepted,  and  no  notice  taken  of  the  men. 
[A.  M.  3845.]  About  this  time  Demetrius  established  Holofernes  upon 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia ;  but  he  was  soon  expelled,  and  took  refuge  at 
Antioch.  Demetrius  afterwards  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure 
and  intemperance,  and  so  neglected  the  administration,  that  a  conspiracy 
[A.  M.  3850.]  was  formed  against  him,  in  which  Holofernes  took  part. 
The  king  detected  the  plot,  and  imprisoned  Holofernes.  But  the  conspi- 
racy  still  proceeded.  Ptolemy  Philomater,  Attains,  and  Ariarathes,  induced 
Heraclides,  the  former  treasurer  of  Babylonia,  who  was  now  residing  at 
Rhodes,  to  train  a  man  named  Bela,  to  personate  the  son  of  Antiochus 
[A.  M.  3851.]  Epiphanes,  and  claim  the  crown.  Bela  was  acknowledged 
by  these  three  princes.  He  was  then  taken  to  Rome,  and  acknowledged 
king  by  the  senate,  who  passed  a  decree  in  his  favor,  and  rendered  him 
assistance.  Troops  were  soon  raised,  and  he  obtained  possession  of  Ptole- 
mais  in  Palestine,  where  he  began  to  reign  under  the  name  of  Alexander. 
Demetrius  and  he  both  sought  the  alliance  of  Jonathan,  who  had  succeeded 
his  brother  Judas  Maccabeus ;  but  he,  on  account  of  the  injuries  done  to 
the  Jews  by  the  former,  sided  with  the  latter,  and  was  appointed  by  him 
high- priest.  The  high-priesthood  continued  in  his,  the  Asmonean  family, 
till  the  time  of  Herod. 

[A.  M.  3852.]  Demetrius  gained  a  victory  over  Alexander,  but  the 
latter  was  soon  reinforced  and  became  so  formidable,  that  the  other  ^nt 
his  two  sons,  Dehietrius  and  Antioohus,  into  Cnidos  of  Caria  for  security. 

tA.  M.  3854.]  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  which  Demetrius  was 
illed,  and  Alexander  became  king  of  Syria  without  competitor.  He 
immediately  asked  and  obtained  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  in 
marriage.     The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Ptolemais. 

Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  III.  being  disappointed  of  the  priesthood  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Menelaus,  retired  into  Egypt,  where  he  obtained  per- 
mission  to  build  a  temple,  of  which  he  was  appointed  high-priest.  He 
overcame  the  repugnance  of  his  countrymen  to  worship  there  by  quoting 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  xix.  18-21,  in  which  this  event,  with  its  concomitant 
circumstances,  was  most  exactly  predicted. 

[A.  M.  3856.]  Alexander  Bela  abandoned  himself  to  luxury  and 
debauchery.  His  minion,  Ammonius,  put  to  death  Laodice,  the  sister  of 
Demetrius  and  widow  of  Prusias,  a  son  of  Demetrius,  named  Antigonus, 
and  all  of  the  blood  royal  whom  he  could  find.  Demetrius,  the  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  the  late  king,  learning  that  these  murders  had  created  an  aver- 
sion  to  the  usurper,  although  very  young,  having  obtained  the  assistance 
of  some  Cretans,  landed  in  Cilicia  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
province.  Apollonius,  governor  of  Ccelesyria  and  Palestine,  declared  in 
his  favor  and  attempted  to  reduce  Jonathan,  but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss 
in  one  day  of  8,000  men. 
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[A.  M.  3858.]  Ptolemy  Philometer  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  iiis 
son-in-law,  came  to  his  assistance  with  a  large  army.  All  the  cities  of 
Palestine  opened  their  gates  to  him,  but  at  Ptolemais,  he  found  that  Ammo- 
nius  had  conspired  against  his  life.  As  Alexander  would  not  deliver  up 
the  traitor,  Ptolemy  judged  him  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  took  his  daughter 
from  him  and  gave  her  to  Demetrius.  The  people  of  Antioch  sacrificed 
Ammonius  to  their  wrath,  and  invited  Ptolemy  to  the  throne.  But  he 
recommended  Demetrius,  who  was  accordingly  placed  on  the  throne. 

[A.  M.  3859.]  Alexander  returning  from  Uilicia  with  an  army^  was 
defeated  near  Antioch,  and  fled  to  Zabdiel  an  Arabian  prince,  who  cut 
o^  his  head  and  sent  it  to  Ptolemy.  Demetrius  assumed  the  title  of  Nicator, 
and  Ptolemy  died  the  same  year. 

SECTION   IV. ^PHYSCON    REIGNS     IN   EGYPT. — NUMEROUS   CHANGES  IN   SYRU. 

[A.  M.  3859.]  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  finding 
herself  opposed  in  the  endeavor  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  her 
son,  was  induced  by  the  mediation  of  Thermus,  a  Roman  ambassador,  to 
marry  Physcon,  upon  condition  of  making  her  son  his  heir.  The  very 
day  of  the  nuptials,  he  killed  the  young  prince  in  her  arms. 

Demetrius  abandoned  himself  to  excesses  of  every  kind,  and  lef^  the  care 
of  affairs  to  Lasthenes  who  had  furnished  him  tlie  Cretans.  Lasthenev 
was  rash  and  incompetent.  Taking  umbrage  at  the  Egyptian  garrisons 
that  Ptolemy  had  lefl  in  the  maritime  cities,  he  had  them  all  massacred. 
The  rest  of  the  Egyptian  army  which  had  placed  the  king  on  the  thronet 
immediately  withdrew  into  their  own  country.  Demetrius  then  searched 
out  all  who  had  opposed  himself  or  his  father  in  the  late  wars,  and  put  them 
to  death.  He  dismissed  all  his  troops  except  the  Cretans  and  some  other 
foreigners,  tlonathan  at  this  time  commenced  the  siege  of  the  citadel  at 
Jerusalem,  and  when  complaints  were  made  to  the  king,  the  Jewish  ruler 
visited  and  appeased  him,  obtaining  a  remission  for  his  country  of  all  dutiea 
and  tributes  for  the  sum  of  300  talents,  which  he  agreed  to  pay. 

Demetrius  continuing  his  excesses,  the  nation  became  ripe  for  revolt 
Diodotus  Tryphon,  an  officer  of  Alexander  Bela,  persuaded  Zabdiel,  the 
Arabic  prince  who  had  the  care  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  to  en- 
trust the  prince  to  him,  promising  to  place  him  on  the  throne.     The  king 
withdrew  the  garrison  from  the  citadel  at  Jerusalem,  upon  condition  that  Jona- 
than should  send  him  3,000  men  to  suppress  tumults  in  Antioch.     Having 
this  force  he  attempted  to  disarm  the  citizens,  which  occasioned  an  insur- 
rcction,  in  which  these  Jews  slew  100,000  persons,  and  compelled  the  rest 
to  sue  for  peace.     They  returned  to  their  country,  laden  with  booty  and 
honor.     But  Demetrius  observed  no  better  faith  with  Jonathan  than  with 
others.     Although  the  300  talents  were  paid,  he  demanded  all  the  custonnary 
duties  and  tributes.     At  this  time  Tryphon  returned  to  Syria  with  Antio- 
chus, and  so  many  joined  their  standard,  that  Demetrius  was  forced  u> 
retire  to  Seleucia,  and  Antiochus  was  crowned  king  of  Syria,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Theos.     Jonathan  and  Simon  his  brother  joined  the  party  of  the 
young  king,  and  were  commissioned  to  raise  troops  throughout  Ccelesyna 
and  Palestine.     They  acted  separately,  and  gained  several  victories  over 
their  enemies.     Tryphon,  however,  to  s^et  rid  of  an  honest  man  who  mi^l 
stand  between  him  and   the  crown,  decoyed  Jonathan   with  1,000  men 
into  Ptolemais,  and  having  arrested  him,  put  all  the  men  to  death.     He 
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then  advanced  with  an  anny  to  Jerusalem,  and  sent  word  to  Simon  that  he 
had  only  arrested  Jonathan  for  a  debt  of  100  talents,  and  would  restore  him 
if  Simon  would  send  the  money  and  the  two  children  of  Jonathan.  Simon 
sent  them,  but  the  traitor  kept  his  prisoner,  and  shortly  aAer  slew  both  him 
[A.  M.  3861.]  and  Antiochus,  and  usurped  the  crown.  He  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Romans,  with  a  gold  statue  of  Victory,  of  the  weight  of  10,000 
pieces.  The  Romans  accepted  it,  and  inscribed  on  it  the  name  of  Antio- 
chus, as  .the  giver.  The  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Jews  was  renewed  by 
the  senate.  Simon  also  sent  an  embassy  to  Demetrius,  and  was  confirmed 
[A.  M.  3863.]  by  him  in  the  priesthood,  with  exemption  from  all  tributes, 
provided  the  Jews  would  assist  him  against  Tryphon.  Demetrius  was  aroused 
from  his  indolence  by  the  solicitations  of  the  Eastern  nations  to  relieve  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Parthians.  He  gained  several  victories  over  them, 
but  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  by  an  ambuscade,  and  his  army  cut  to 
pieces.  Mithridates  was  king  of  the  Parthians.  He  was  the  son  of  Arsaces 
the  Second,  his  elder  brother,  Phraates,  having  reigned  fifteeti  years  before 
him.  Mithridates,  after  having  subdued  the  Modes,  ElymsBans,  Persians, 
and  Bactrians,  extended  his  conquests  even  into  India,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Alexander's ;  and  when  he  had  defeated  Demetrius,  subjected  also  Ba- 
bylonia and  Mesopotamia,  so  that  his  empire  was  bounded  at  that  time  by 
the  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  the  Ganges  on  the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  his  prisoner  into  all  the  provinces  which  still  ad- 
hered to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  submit  to  him. 
After  that,  he  treated  him  as  a  king,  sent  him  into  HyrcanJa,  which  was 
assigned  him  for  his  place  of  residence,  and  gave  him  his  daughter,  Rho- 
doguna,  in  marriage.  He  was,  however,  always  regarded  as  a  prisoner 
of  w^r,  though  in  other  respects  he  had  all  the  liberty  that  could  be  granted 
him  in  that  condition.  Phraates,  who  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates, 
treated  him  in  the  same  manner.  Mithridates  so  improved  his  people  by 
wise  laws  and  judicious  regulations  that  he  established  the  government  on 
permanent  foundations. 

[A.  M.  3864.]  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius,  hearing  that  her  hus- 
band had  married  another  woman,  invited  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  brother, 
to  marry  her,  and  assume  the  crown.  He  collected  a  body  of  troops  from 
[A.M.  3865.]  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  next  year,  having  married 
Cleopatra,  marched  against  Tryphon.  The  latter  retired  to  Dora,  where 
he  was  besieged  by  land  and  sea.  Having  escaped,  he  went  to  Apamea, 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  Antiochus  was  thus  established  on  the  throne, 
which  he  occupied  with  the  surname  of  Sidetes,  from  the  Syriac  word 
zidah,  signifying  hunter.  The  Romans  renewed  their  treaties  with  the 
Jews  under  Simon  ;  and  the  consul  Piso  was  directed  by  the  senate  to  write 
to  Ptolemy  Attalus,  Ariarathes,  Demetrius,  Mithridates,  and  the  cities  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands,  to  notify  them  not  to  injure  that  na- 
tion. Notwithstanding,  Antiochus,  having  no  more  need  of  Simon's  assist- 
ance, made  war  on  him,  and  sent  an  army  under  Cendebseus,  who  was 
overthrown  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon. 

[A.  M.  3866.]  Physcon  had  reigned  seven  years,  in  the  practice  of  th-^ 
greatest  vices  and  cruelties.  Without  Hierax,  his  first  minister,  he  wouKI 
have  infallibly  been  deposed.  Hierax  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  ha«) 
governed  it,  in  conjunction  with  Tryphon,  under  Alexander  Bela.  He  cor- 
rected the  errors  of  his  master  with  eminent  abilitv.     But  he,  with  othei-s, 
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fell  under  the  cruelty  of  the  king,  who  also  put  to  death  most  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  held  employment  under  his  brother.  His  tyranny  was  so 
great  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  abandoned  it,  and  others 
were  invited,  by  advantageous  ofTers,  to  occupy  their  places.  Among  those 
who  withdrew,  were  great  numbers  of  men  of  science  and  literature,  who 
revived  the  taste  for  elegant  learning  over  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  At 
this  time,  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  Sp.  Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus,  were  sent 
as  ambassadors  to  the  allies.  They  first  visited  Alexandria,  and  were 
magnificently  treated  by  the  king,  but  were  disgusted  at  his  hideous  appear- 
ance and  his  loathsome  vices. 

[A.  M.  3866.]  Near  this  period  died  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Philometer.  This  prince  governed  in  the 
most  extravagant  and  pernicious  manner.  He  massacred  the  most  deserv- 
ing persons  in  his  kingdom,  many  of  them  on  the  most  trivial  pretexts.  He 
then  ceased  to  go  abroad,  dressed  in  old  clothes,  let  his  beard  grow,  and 
spent  his  time  in  cultivating  his  garden,  raising  poisonous  weeds  as  well  as 
wholesome  vegetables,  and  sending  presents  of  the  latter  to  his  friends^ 
mingled  with  the  juice  of  the  former.  Among  other  extravagances,  he 
commenced  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and,  while  casting  the  metal  on  a  hot 
day,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  seven  days.  He 
[A.  M.  3871.]  had  made  a  will,  which  Eudemus  carried  to  Rome,  the 
principal  article  of  which  read,  "  Let  the  Roman  people  inherit  all  xt 

EFFECTS." 

[A.  M.  3872.]  Aristonicus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Eumenes,  assumed 
the  crown. 

[A.  M.  3873.]  Licinius  Crassus,  the  consul,  was  sent  against  him. 
The  kings  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Paphlagonia,  joined  him 
with  their  troops. 

[A.  M.  3874.]  Crassus  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  To  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  appearing  before  his  victor,  he  committed  suicide.  The  con- 
sul Perpenna  soon  revenr^ed  his  death.  He  routed  Aristonicus,  besieged 
him  in  Stratonice,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

[A.M.  3875.]  Aristonicus  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  fleet,  with  the  treas- 
ures of  Attalus,  and  was  afterwards  strangled  in  prison.  Aquilius,  the 
consul,  finished  the  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  of  Attalus  to  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Asia.  The  Romans  had  decreed  to 
destroy  the  city  of  Phocaea  for  assisting  against  them  in  this  war,  and  in 
that  of  Antiocbus ;  but,  upon  the  intercession  of  the  citizens  of  Marseilles, 
who  were  descended  from  that  city,  they  spared  it.  Phrygia  Major  was 
granted  to  Mithridatcs  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  for  his  aid  in  this  war. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  died  this  year,  leaving  six  children.  The 
Romans  added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  Laodice,  the  queen, 
poisoned  five  of  them,  when  the  people  put  her  to  death. 

SECTION   V. SIDETES   TAKES  JEHITSALEM. — ^PHYSC0N*S   DSATil. 

[A.  M.  3869.]  Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  having  been  slain  by  treasoo, 
another  son,  John,  sumamed  Hyrcanus,  succeeded  his  father.  Antiochus 
Sidetes  besieged  Jerusalem  with  a  powerful  army,  and  reduced  Hyrcanus 
to  make  proposals  for  peace.  It  was  agreed  that  the  besieged  should  sur- 
render their  arms ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  should  be  demolished ; 
and  that  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  king  for  Joppa,  and  for  the  other  olti^ 
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which  the  Jews  had  out  of  Judsa:  the  peace  was  concluded  on  these  con- 
ditions. Antiochus  also  demanded  that  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  should  be 
rebuilt,  and  would  have  put  a  garrison  in  it ;  but  Hyrcanus  would  not  con- 
sent to  that,  on  account  of  the  miseries  the  nation  had  suffered  from  the  gar- 
rison of  the  former  citadel,  and  chose  rather  to  pay  the  king  the  sum  of 
500  talents,  which  he  demanded  as  an  equivalent.  The  capitulation  was 
executed,  and  because  it  could  not  be  immediately  ratified,  hostages  were 
given,  among  whom  was  a  brother  of  Hyrcanus. 

[A.  M.  3873.]  Demetrius  had  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  es- 
cape from  the  Parthians.  Antiochus,  to  recover  from  them  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  his  ancestors,  led  against  them  an  army  of  80,000  men.  He  van- 
quished Phraates  in  three  successive  battles,  recovered  Babylonia  and  Me- 
dia, and  reduced  Phraates  to  the  kingdom  of  Parthia.  Hyrcanus  having 
shared  the  toils  of  this  campaign,  returned  home  with  glory.  The  army 
was  divided  in  its  winter  quarters,  and  the  soldiers  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  so  great  insolence,  that  they,  conspiring  with  the  Parthians,  rose  in 
masses  and  massacred  them.  The  king  fell  with  the  rest.  Phraates  had 
previously  sent  Demetrius  into  Syria  to  create  a  diversion  by  his  return ; 
but  afler  the  massacre,  he  dispatched  a  body  of  horse  to  overtake  him. 
Demetrius,  however,  had  passed  the  Euphrates;  and  he  soon  recovered 
his  dominions.  Phraates  sent  to  Antioch  the  body  of  Antiochus  in  a  silver 
coffin,  and  having  found  one  of  his  daughters  among  the  captives,  married 
her.  Hyrcanus  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  to  extend  his 
dominions,  and  render  them  permanently  independent  of  Syria. 

Phraates  was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  Syria,  when  the  Scythians, 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  assist  him  in  the  previous  war,  and  now  refused 
to  pay,  attacked  him.  He  armed  the  Greek  confederates  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoners,  and  incorporated  them  in  his  army.  In  the  battle,  they 
changed  sides,  and,  joining  the  Scythians,  defeated  and  killed  Phraates,  and 
destroyed  almost  his  whole  army.  The  Scythians  and  Greeks,  having 
plundered  the  country,  returned.  Artaban,  the  uncle  of  Phraates,  as- 
sumed the  crown,  but  being  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Thogarians,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great. 

[A.  M.  3874.]  Ptolemy  Physcon  continued  his  unnatural  course  in 
Egypt.  He  violated  the  daughter  of  his  queen  by  her  former  husband, 
Philometer,  and  afterwards  married  her,  turning  away  her  own  mother. 
The  new  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  hated  him  as  much  as  the  old.  To  re- 
venge and  protect  himself,  he  assembled  the  young  people  of  the  city,  and 
surrounding  thorn  with  his  foreign  troops,  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The 
people  rushed  to  his  palace,  but  he  had  fled  to  Memphis.  Fearing  that 
they  would  make  his  son  king,  he  put  him  to  death.  The  people  placed 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repudiated,  and 
pulled  down  his  statues.  To  be  revenged  on  her,  he  slew  his  son  by  her, 
a  youth  of  great  promise,  named  Memphitis,  and  cutting  the  body  in  pieces, 
packed  it,  with  the  head  entire,  in  a  box,  and  had  it  delivered  to  the  mo- 
ther amid  the  rejoicings  of  her  birthday.  The  horror  produced  by  such  a 
spectacle,  caused  the  citizens  to  raise  an  army  against  him  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marsyas. 

[A.  M.  3876.]  Physcon  sent  an  army  against  Alexandria,  under  com- 
mand of  Hegelochus,  who  defeated  Marsyas,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
Cleopatra  then  applied  for  aid  to  her  son-in-law  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria, 
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who  marched  an  army  and  laid  siege  to  Pelusium :  but  his  own  subjects 
rebelling,  he  was  obliged  to  return ;  and  the  queen  of  Egypt  took  refuge 
at  his  court,  with  her  daughter  Cleopatra,  who  had  returned  to  Demetrius 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Antiochus  Sidetes. 

[A.  M.  3877.]  Physcon  being  established,  set  up  an  impostor  called 
Alexander  Zebina,  who  professed  to  be  the  son  of  Alexander  Bela,  and,  as 
such  claimed  the  crown  of  Syria.  The  people,  from  their  hatred  of  Deme- 
trius, declared  in  his  favor,  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  Damascus,  in 
which  Demetrius  was  defeated.  He  fled  to  Ptolemias,  where  his  wife  shut 
the  gates  against  him.  Demetrius  then  passed  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
killed.  Cleopatra  retained  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  Zebina  had  the  rest. 
He  made  a  strict  treaty  of  alliance  with  Hyrcanus.  The  latter  had  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Romans,  who  decreed  the  restoration  to  the  Jews  of  all 
cities  taken  from  them  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  their  exemption  from  all 
tribute,  and  their  protection  against  all  invasions  of  the  Syrians.  Such 
[A.  M.  387.9.]  multitudes  of  locusts  at  this  period  infested  Africa,  that 
they  consumed  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  bodies  decaying  on  the 
sea-shore,  produced  a  pestilence,  which  carried  off  in  Libya,  Cyrenaica, 
and  other  parts,  more  than  800,000  persons. 

[A.  M.  3880.]  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Syria,  stabbed  with  her  own 
hand,  Seleucus,  her  eldest  son  by  Demetrius,  because  he  was  proclaimed 
king.  Zebina  forgave  three  of  his  principal  officers,  who  had  rebelled 
against  him  but  were  overcome.  Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus, 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  servants,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates 
Eupator,  so  famous  for  his  wars  against  the  Romans. 

[A.  M.  3881.]  Cleopatra  had  her  son  Antiochus  proclaimed  king,  but 
still  retained  the  whole  government  in  her  own  hands.  He  was  called 
Grypus,  from  his  large  nose. 

[A.  M .  3882.]  Physcon  wished  Zebina  to  do  him  homage,  and,  upon 
his  refusal,  he  gave  to  Grypus  his  daughter  Tryphona  in  marriage,  and 
assisted  him  with  a  large  army  to  defeat  Zebina.  The  latter,  afler  wan- 
dering about  the  country,  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 

[A.  M.  3884.]  Cleopatra,  finding  her  son  Grypus  becoming  too  powerful, 
attempted  to  poison  him,  but  he  compelled  her  to  drink  the  bowl  prepared 
for  him,  and  thus  got  rid  of  his  wicked  mother. 

[A.  IVf .  3887.]  Ptolemy  Physcon  died,  after  an  execrable  reign  of  29  years. 

SECTION    VI. — PTOLEMY    LATHARUS  SUCCEEDS  PHrSCON. ^WARS  IN  STRIA  AKD 

EGYPT. 

Physcon  left  three  sons,  Apion,  an  illegitimate,  and  two  legitimate,  La- 
thyrus  and  Alexander.  To  Apion  he  left  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt  to  his 
widow  Cleopatra  and  the  son  whom  she  might  choose.  She  selected  Alex- 
ander ;  but  the  people  obliged  her  to  recall  Lathyrus  from  Cyprus,  whither 
[A.  M.  3887.]  he  had  been  banished,  and  to  associate  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. She  obliged  him  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleopatra,  and  to 
marry  his  youngest,  Selene. 

Antiochus  Grypus  attempted  to  poison  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  who 
was  his  brother  by  his  mother's  side,  and  the  son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes. 
The  Cyzicenian,  who  received  this  name  from  Cyzicum,  where  he  was 
educated,  was  obliged  to  take  up  arms  against  him.  He  had  married  Cleo. 
patra,  whom  Lathyrus  had  repudiated.     By  her  means  he  was  furnished 
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with  an  army,  but  he  was  defeated^  and  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  at  Antioch, 
while  he  raised  new  troops.  Grypus  took  the  city.  Cleopatra  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  temple,  and  Tryphena,  her  sister,  sent  soldiers  thither,  to  tear 
her  away  and  put  her  to  death.  The  Cyzicenian  returned  with  an  army, 
[A.  M.  3892.]  defeated  Grypus,  and  took  Tryphena,  upon  whom  he 
inflicted  the  same  cruelties  which  his  wife  had  suffered  at  her  hands. 
Grypus  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  but  a  year  after 
[A.  M.  3893.]  returned,  and  recovered  Syria.  At  length  the  brothers 
divided  the  empire  between  them,  and  Grypus  reigned  at  Antioch,  while 
the  Cyzicenian  had  Ccelesyria  and  Phcenicia,  and  held  his  court  at 
Damascus. 

Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  had  given  Cyprus  to  her  son  Alexander.  Hyrcanus 
increased  his  power  in  Judaea,  and  sent  his  two  sons,  Aristobulus  and  Anti- 
gonus,  to  besiege  Samaria.  Antiochus  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  city, 
but  was  defeated. 

[A.  M.  3895.]  Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  rendered  him  aid  against  the 
wishes  of  his  mother,  and  his  troops  were  joined  with  those  of  Antiochus. 
This  king,  after  commanding  them  for  some  time  in  person,  left  them  to 
two  generals,  Callimander  and  Epicrates.  The  former  was  killed,  and  the 
latter,  for  an  inconsiderable  sum,  put  Hyrcanus  in  possession  of  Scythopolis, 
and  other  places,  which  the  Syrians  had  held.  Samaria  taken,  and  razed 
to  the  foundations.  John  Hyrcanus  thus  became  master  of  all  Judeea,  Ga- 
lilee, Samaria,  and  many  places  on  the  frontiers,  and  was  never  after  dis- 
turbed by  his  neighbors.  But  toward  the  close  of  life  he  was  much 
[A.  M.  3896.]  troubled  by  the  Pharisees.  He  belonged  to  the  sect,  but 
one  of  their  number,  Eleazer,  accused  him  in  a  public  assembly,  of  being 
born  of  a  captive  mother,  and  therefore  being  unfit  for  the  priesthood. 
This  calumny,  and  the  lenient  manner  in  which  the  sect  treated  the  calum- 
niator, drove  Hyrcanus  into  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  and  led  him  to  forbid 
the  observance  of  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Sadducees  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Pharisees 
prided  themselves  upon  an  exact  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  to 
which  they  added  innumerable  traditions.  Hyrcanus  died  the  following 
[A.  M.  3897.]  year,  after  enjoying  the  oflices  of  high-priest  and  prince 
ibr  29  years.  The  succession  in  Judeea  will  be  treated  in  a  separate 
chapter. 

Cleopatra  was  so  oflended  at  her  son  Lathyrus,  for  assisting  the  Samari- 
tans  against  the  Jews,  that  she  persuaded  some  of  her  eunuchs  to  wound 
themselves,  and  make  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  believe  that  they  were  thus 
injured  in  protecting  her  life  against  her  son.  The  citizens,  in  consequence, 
drove  him  out  of  Egypt,  and  she  recalled  her  other  son,  Alexander,  and 
[A.  M.  3899.]  established  him  on  the  throne,  obliging  Lathyrus  to  be 
content  with  Cyprus.  Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  had  besieged  Ptolemais, 
and  Lathyrus  came  to  its  assistance.  Finding  the  inhabitants  less  favor- 
able to  himself,  he  was  about  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Alexander,  when 
he  found  him  negotiating  with  Cleopatra  against  him.  The  next  year  he 
[A.  M.  3900.]  besieged  Ptolemais  with  a  part  of  his  army,  and  him- 
self  marched  with  the  rest  against  Alexander.  Lathyrus  defeated  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  destroyed  30,000  of  his  men.  He  then 
[A.  M.  3901.]  ravaged  the  country  without  opposition.  But  the  ensuing 
season  Cleopatra  sent  an  army  to  the  aid  of  the  Jews,  under  two  of  their 
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countrymen,  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  and  went  herself  in  the  fleet  to  Phcs- 
nicia.  To  secure  her  treasures,  she  deposited  them  with  her  grandson 
Alexander,  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  they  were  taken  by  Mithridates, 
who  gave  the  prince  an  education  suitable  to  his  birth.  Alexander  after- 
wards stole  away,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Sylla,  who 
carried  him  to  Rome,  and  subsequently  established  him  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt. 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  compelled  Lathy rus  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  retire  into  Coelesyria.  But  Chelcias  being  killed  in  pursuing 
[A.  M.  3902.]  him,  the  whole  enterprise  was  checked.  Lathyrus 
attempted  to  enter  Egypt,  but  was  repulsed.  Cleopatra,  in  the  meanwhile, 
took  Ptolemais,  where  she  was  visited  by  Alexander,  the  king  of  the  Jews, 
who  brought  her  rich  presents,  and  renewed  alliance  with  her.  He  after- 
[A.  M.  3903.]  wards  raised  another  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Gadara. 
The  next  year  Lathyrus  withdrew  to  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra  returned  to 
Egypt.  Finding  that  Lathyrus  had  formed  a  treaty  with  Antiochus  the 
Cyzicenian,  to  assist  him  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  crown  of  Egypt,  she 
gave  her  daughter  Selene,  whom  she  had  taken  from  Lathyrus,  to  Antiochus 
Grypus,  and  aided  the  latter  with  means  to  renew  the  war  against  the 
Cyzicenian.  Ptolemy  Alexander  abandoned  the  throne,  on  account  of  the 
conduct  of  his  mother,  who  usurped  all  authority ;  but  at  the  urgent  soli, 
citations  of  the  people  he  returned. 

[A.  M.  3907.]  Antiochus  Grypus  was  assassinated  by  Heracleon,  one 
of  his  vassals,  after  a  reign  of  27  years.  Seleucus,  his  eldest  son,  suo. 
ceeded  him.  His  four  other  sons,  Antiochus,  Philip,  Demetrius  Eucheiesi 
and  Antiochus  Dionysius,  at  difierent  times  assumed  the  crown. 

[A.  M.  3908.]  Ptolemy  Apion  dying,  left  Cyrenaica  to  the  Romany 
who  at  first  gave  all  tlie  cities  their  freedom ;  but  subsequently,  finding 
the  country  filled  with  tyrants,  reduced  it  to  a  province.  Antiochus  the 
Cyzicenian  seized  Antioch,  and  endeavored  to  dispossess  the  children  of 
Grypus  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

[A.  M.  3909.]  Tigranes,  who  had  been  kept  as  a  hostage  by  the  Par- 
thians,  was  released,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Armenia,  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  of  the  same  name. 

[A.  M.  3910.]  The  Cyzicenian  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
[A.  M.  3911.]  to  death  by  Seleucus.  His  son,  Antiochus  Eusebes,  van- 
quished Seleucus,  and  shut  him  up  in  Mopsuestia,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  The 
inhabitants,  being  oppressed  by  Seleucus,  mutinied,  and  burnt  the  house  in 
which  he  was,  with  himself  and  all  who  were  in  it. 

[A.  M.  3912.]  Antiochus  and  Philip,  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
brother  Seleucus,  demolished  the  city  of  Mopsuestia,  and  put  all  the  inha- 
bitants to  death.  On  their  return,  near  the  river  Orontes,  Eusebes  defeated 
their  army.  Antiochus  was  drowned  in  the  river,  but  Philip  made  a  good 
retreat,  and  disputed  the  empire  with  Eusebes.  The  latter  had  married 
Selene,  the  widow  of  Grypus.  Lathyrus,  from  whom  this  princess  had 
been  taken  by  his  mother,  sent  for  Demetrius  Eucheres,  the  fourth  son  of 
Grypus,  and  crowned  him  king  at  Damascus.  Philip  totally  routed  Euse- 
bes, and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  among  the  Parthians.  Two  years 
afler,  Eusebes  returned  with  aid  from  the  Parthians,  and  repossessed  him- 
self  of  his  dominions.  Antiochus  Dionysius,  the  fifUi  son  of  Grjpus, 
about  the  same  time  seized  Damascus,  and  became  king  of  Coelesyria. 
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[A.  M.  3915.]  In  Egypt,  Cleopatra  having  resolved  to  murder  Alex- 
ander her  son,  he  anticipated  the  design,  and  put  her  to  death.  The  citi- 
zens, in  consequence,  expelled  him,  and  recalled  Lathyrus.  Alexander 
perished  in  an  expedition  to  recover  the  throne. 

[A.  M.  3921.]  The  Syrians,  weary  of  contentions  for  the  sovereignty, 
called  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  the  throne,  who  possessed  the  crown 
for  eighteen  years,  during  the  last  fourteen  governing  the  country  by  a 
viceroy  named  Megadates.  Eusebcs  tooic  refuge  in  Cilicia,  where  he  spent 
his  days  in  obscurity.  Philip  probably  perished  in  battle.  Selene  retained 
Ptolemais,  with  part  of  Coelesyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  educated  her  two 
sons,  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  Seleucus  Cybiosactes. 

A  rebellion  occurring  in  Thebes,  Lathyrus  reduced  it  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  and  almost  utterly  destroyed  it.  After  a  reign  of  seven  years 
[A.  M.  3923.]  from  his  re-cstablishment  on  the  throne,  he  died,  leaving 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  succeed  him. 

Sylla,  who  was  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  sent  Alexander,  the  son  of 
the  Alexander  who  had  put  his  mother  to  death,  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown.  The  Alexandrians  made  him  joint  sovereign  with  Cleopatra,  and 
arranged  a  marriage  between  them  ;  but  nineteen  days  after  the  ceremony 
he  put  his  wife  to  death. 

[A.  M.  3928.]  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  died,  having  appointed 
the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  Bithynia  was,  in  consequence,  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  the  same  year  in  which  Cyrenaica  was  made  a  province. 

SECTION  VII. — ^POMPEY   DISPOSSESSES  ANTIOCHUS   ASIATICUS  OF  THE  KINGDOK 

OF   SYRIA. — ^TROUBLES   IN   JUDJEA  AND  EGYPT. 

Selene,  the  sister  of  Lathyrus,  sent  her  two  sons,  Antiochus  Asiaticus 
and  Seleucus,  the  children  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the 
senate  on  her  behalf,  for  the  crown  of  Egypt.  Having  spent  two  years  in 
ineffectual  solicitation,  they  started  on  their  return.  Antiochus  resolved  to 
pass  through  Sicily.  Verres,  who  was  prsdtor  of  the  island,  asked  him  to 
an  entertainment,  and  the  next  night  supped  with  him  in  return.  Seeing 
that  the  young  prince  had  numerous  vessels  of  extraordmary  value,  he  sent 
on  successive  occasions  and  borrowed  them,  and  especially  one  made  of  a 
single  precious  stone,  and  a  sconce  of  exquisite  workmanship,  designed  for 
an  ornament  to  the  Roman  capitol  when  it  should  be  finished.  Verres 
basely  kept  the  vessels  and  the  sconce,  and  ordered  Antiochus  to  leave 
Sicily.  The  magistrates  sent  by  Rome  into  her  various  provinces,  were 
generally,  at  this  period,  as  rapacious  as  the  prsetor  of  Sicily. 

Antiochus  Asiaticus  returned  to  Syria,  and  shortly  after  ascending  the 
throne,  reigned  over  a  part  of  the  country  for  four  years.  But  Pompey,  in 
[A.  M.  3939.]  the  war  against  Mithridates,  deprived  him  of  the  crown, 
and  reduced  Syria  to  a  Roman  province. 

[A.  M.  3925.]  Alexander  Jannseus,  in  Judsea,  was  troubled  by  the 
Pharisees  during  his  whole  reign.  Alexandra,  his  wife,  who  succeeded 
him,  caused  Hyrcanus,  her  eldest  son,  to  be  acknowledged  high-priest,  and 
[A.  M.  3934.]  when  she  died,  made  him  her  sole  heir.  But  Aristobulus, 
his  younger  brojther,  had  the  strongest  party,  and  took  his  place. 

[A.  M.  3939.]  The  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their  king  Alexander,  ex- 
pelled him,  and  called  in  Ptolemy  AuIeteSf  an  illegitimate  son  of  Lathyrus, 
named  from  his  skill  in  playing  upon  the  flute.     Alexander  having  in  vain 
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applied  to  Pompey,  retired  to  Tyre,  where  he  died.  By  will  he  left  all  his 
dominions  and  effecta  to  the  Roman  people.  The  senate,  for  the  present, 
took  only  the  efiects  which  he  had  at  Tyre  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Clodius,  who  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  Cilioia,  was  defeated,  and 
taken  prisoner  by  pirates.  He  requested  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother 
of  Auletes,  to  send  him  money  for  his  ransom.  The  prince  sent  only  two 
talents,  and  the  pirates,  rather  than  receive  so  small  a  sum,  released  bim 
[A.  M.  3946.]  without  ransom.  To  revenge  himself,  when  he  became 
tribune  of  the  people,  he  obtained  an  order  mm  them  to  depose  Ptolemy, 
confiscate  his  property,  and  seize  Cyprus,  as  left  to  the  Romans  by  the  wUl 
of  Alexander.  And  to  further  other  base  designs,  which  he  had  in  view, 
he  had  Cato  sent  out  of  the  way,  upon  this  commission.  Cato  having  ar- 
rived at  Rhodes,  oflTered  Ptolemy  the  high-priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus  at  Paphos,  if  he  would  retire  peaceably ;  but  he  rejected  the  proposal. 
Not,  however,  being  in  condition  to  defend  himself  against  the  Romans, 
nor  being  willing  to  live  as  a  private  person,  he  embarked  with  all  his 
treasures,  and  put  to  sea.  His  design  was,  to  have  holes  bored  in  the  hot- 
tom  of  the  ship,  that  he  might  sink  with  it  and  all  his  riches.  But  when 
he  came  to  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  include 
his  beloved  treasures  in  his  ruin.  He  therefore  returned  to  shore,  and, 
having  deposited  his  wealth  in  the  magazines,  poisoned  himself. 

Cato  carried  the  treasures  of  Ptolemy  to  Rome.  The  sum  was  so  laige 
that,  in  the  greatest  triumphs,  an  equal  amount  had  scarcely  ever  been  laid 
up  in  the  public  treasury.  Plutarch  says  that  it  was  nearly  7,000  talents. 
Cato  also  sold  publicly  all  the  precious  efiects  and  moveables  of  the  king, 
reserving  to  himself  only  a  picture  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  to 
which  sect  he  belonged. 

The  conduct  of  the  Roman  people  in  this  case  was  entirely  without  ex- 
cuse. Even  their  own  writers,  such  as  Cicero,  acknowledge  its  baseness. 
A  king,  who  had  proved  himself  their  constant  friend,  was  suddenly,  in  a 
season  of  peace,  and  without  even  alleged  provocation,  deprived  of  his  do- 
minions and  his  treasures,  and  his  family  reduced  to  poverty,  to  gratify  the 
revengeful  feelings  of  an  unprincipled  demagogue ! 
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PLAN. 
The  twentr-fint  book  it  divided  into  three  Articlea,  which  are  ell  ebridgmenti :  the  fint,  of  the  hie* 
toiy  of  the  Jewt,  from  the  reiga  of  Ariitobulns  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great :  the  wcond,  of  the  Ide- 
tory  of  the  Parthiaiia,  from  the  eftabliihment  of  that  empire  to  the  defeat  of  Crauui }  the  third,  of 
the  hiitory  of  the  Kingi  of  Cappadoeia,  to  the  annexing  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Roman  empire. 


ARTICLE  I. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THB   HISTORY  OF   THE  JEWS,  FROM  ARISTOBULUS  TO   HEROD 

THE   IDUM^AN. 

SECTION  I. — REION  OF  ARISTOBULUS  I.,  WHICH  LASTED  TWO  YEARS. 

[A.  M.  3806.]  Hyrcanus,  high- priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  left  five 
sons.  The  first  was  Aristobulus ;  the  second,  Antigonus ;  the  third,  Alex- 
ander JannsBUs ;  the  name  of  the  fourth  is  unknown.  The  fiflh  was  called 
Absalom. 

Aristobulus  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  the  first,  afler  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  stoned  to  death  his  mother 
for  pretending,  according  to  the  will  of  Hyrcanus,  to  the  government ;  and 
he  imprisoned  three  of  his  brothers,  associating  the  other,  Antigonus,  in  the 
administration.  Having  subjugated  the  Itureeans,  he  compelled  them  to 
embrace  the  Jewish  religion,  as  his  father  had,  some  years  before,  compelled 
the  Idumaeans.  Itursea  formed  a  part  of  CcBlesyria,  on  the  north-east  fron- 
tier of  Israel.  Antigonus  finished  the  war  for  his  brother,  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  armed  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  The  queen,  who  was  jealous  of 
him,  persuaded  the  king  that  he  sought  the  government,  and  procured  an 
order  for  him  to  come  without  his  armor.  The  messenger,  corrupted  by 
her,  told  him  that  the  king  wished  to  see  him  in  his  arms,  and  he  repaired 
accordingly  to  his  brother.  The  guards  had  orders  to  kill  him  if  he  at- 
tempted to  appear  before  the  king  armed,  which  orders  they  executed  on 
the  spot.  When  the  king  discovered  how  he  had  been  deceived,  his  re- 
morse was  so  great  as  to  cause  his  death. 
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SECTION   II. reign   OF   ALEXANDER   JANN^US,  WHICH   CONTINUED   TWENTY- 

seven   YEARS. 

[A.  M.  3899.]  Salome,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus,  released  her  brothers- 
in-law  after  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  but  Alexander  Jannteu.s,  who  was 
crowned,  put  to  death  his  next  brother  for  aspiring  to  the  government. 
Absalom  continued  in  a  private  station ;  and,  42  years  after,  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Romans,  when  the  temple  was  taken  by  Pompey.  Alex- 
ander, after  visiting  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt,  at  Ptolemais,  raised  an 
army,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  took  Gadara,  and  several  other  strong  places. 
But  marching  carelessly  on  his  return,  he  was  beaten  by  the  enemy,  and 
lost  10,000  men,  with  all  the  spoil  which  he  had  collected.  The  rebellious 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  always,  since  the  quarrel  of  Hyrcanus,  been 
the  enemies  of  his  house,  gave  him  much  trouble  during  the  remainder  of 
his  reign. 

[A.  M.  3904.]  He  seized  Raphia  and  Anthedon,  two  posts  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Gaza,  which  city  had  formerly  called  in  Lathyrus  against 
him.  Two  years  after,  he  besieged  Gaza  itself,  which  was  bravely  de- 
fended for  a  whole  year  by  the  governor,  ApoUodorus.  But  the  governor 
[A.  M.  3907.]  being  slain  by  his  brother  Lysimachus,  the  city  was  sur- 
rendered. The  king  abandoned  it  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  who  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  reduced  the  place  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

[A.  M.  3905.]  His  own  citizens  insulting  him  at  the  feast  of  Tabema. 
cles,  and  calling  him  "  Slave,"  (in  consequence  of  the  calumny  originated 
Qgainst  Hyrcanus  by  Eleazer,)  he  attacked  them  at  the  head  of  his  guards, 
and  slew  6,000  of  them.  From  that  time,  he  maintained  a  foreign  guard  of 
6,000  men.  Having  afterwards  turned  his  arms  against  his  foreign  foes, 
[A.  M.  3910.]  he  gained  some  advantages,  but  falling  into  an  ambuscade, 
he  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  army. 

[A.  M.  3912.]  At  his  return,  the  Jews  revolted.  Alexander  soon  found 
troops  to  oppose  them,  and  a  long  civil  war  commenced,  in  which  the  rebels 
were  defeated  on  many  occasions.  At  the  end  of  six  years,  having  taken 
a  city  in  which  many  of  them  had  shut  themselves  up,  he  carried  800  to 
Jerusalem,  and  crucified  them,  cutting  the  throats  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren before  their  faces,  and  regaling  his  wives  and  concubines  with  the 
horrid  scene.  During  the  six  years  of  this  war,  more  than  50,000  of  the 
rebels  were  slain.  After  it  was  ended,  Alexander  undertook  many  foreign 
expeditions  with  great  success ;  but  afterwards,  returning  to  Jerusalem,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  intemperance,  which  caused  his  death,  after  a  reign 
of  27  years. 

[A.  M.  3926.]  He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  but  decreed 
by  will  that  his  wife  Alexandra  should  succeed  him,  and  choose  for  her 
successor  the  son  whom  she  preferred. 

SECTION   III. — REIGN   OF   ALEXANDRA,  THE   WIFE   OF   ALEXANDER   JANN^USy 

WHICH   CONTINUED   NINE   YEARS. 

According  to  the  advice  of  her  husband,  Alexandra  submitted  herself 
and  her  children  to  the  power  of  the  Pharisees,  declaring  to  them  that,  in 
doing  so,  she  only  conformed  to  the  last  will  of  her  husband.  This  ren- 
dered the  memory  of  the  deceased  so  popular,  that  his  funeral  was  celebra- 
ted with  greater  magnificence  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.     His 
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wife  was  coniirmed  in  the  sovereignty,  and  the  administration  of  afiairs  en- 
trusted to  the  Pharisees,  who  persecuted  all  who  had  opposed  them  under 
the  late  reign. 

[A.  M.  3931.]  The  Pharisees  continuing  their  persecutions,  and  cutting 
off  their  enemies  on  the  slightest  pretexts,  the  friends  of  the  late  king,  with 
Aristobulus,  his  second  son,  at  their  head,  waited  upon  the  queen  to  expos- 
tulate.  She  could  not  sufficiently  protect  them  at  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore dispei*sed  them  in  places  where  she  had  garrisons. 

[A.  M.  3934.]  Alexandra  being  at  the  pomt  of  death,  Aristobulus  went 
to  the  fortresses,  and  readily  induced  his  father's  friends  to  acknowledge 
him.  The  Pharisees,  after  her  death,  placed  Hyrcanus  upon  the  throne, 
but  he  was  defeated  by  his  brother,  and  forced  to  submit  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, by  which  he  retired  to  private  life. 

SECTION   IV. — REIGN   OP  ARISTOBULUS  II.,  WHICH   CONTINUED  SIX  YEARS. 

[A.  M.  3935.]  Aristobulus  put  an  end  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Pha- 
risees, but  the  troubles  of  the  state  were  not  appeased.  Antipas,  or  Anti- 
pater,  as  he  is  more  generally  called,  the  father  of  Herod,  an  Idumeean  by 
extraction,  but  a  Jew  by  religion,  having  gained  an  ascendency  over  Hyr- 
canus, wished  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.  He  persuaded  him  secretly  to 
apply  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  afterwards  to  Pompey,  as  he 
passed  through  Syria,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition  against  Mithridates. 
Pompey  took  cognizance  of  the  afiair,  and  called  the  brothers  before  him. 
Many  Jews  went  to  him  at  the  same  time  to  request  that  he  would  free 
them  from  both.  Pompey  listened  to  all  the  representations  of  the  different 
parties,  and  dismissed  the  brothers  with  great  politeness,  expressing  no  de- 
cision upon  the  case,  lest  Aristobulus  should  hinder  him  in  his  designs  upon 
Arabia.  The  latter  penetrated  his  views,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  to 
prepare  for  war./  Pompey  proceeded  to  Petra,  and  took  it,  making  Aretas 
prisoner,  whom,  after  the, conditions  of  the  victor  were  accepted,  he  released, 
and  returned  to  Damascus.  Being  advised  of  the  proceedings  of  Aristobu- 
lus, he  advanced  to  Alexandria  with  his  army,  and  there  obliged  the  king, 
at  an  interview  with  him,  to  sign  orders  to  the  commanders  of  all  his  strong 
places  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Aristobulus  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  again  prepared  for  war;  but  when  the  Roman  general 
came  near  the  city,  he  repented,  and  came  out,  offering  an  entire  submis- 
sion and  a  sum  of  money  to  prevent  the  war.  But  when  Gabinius,  the 
lieutenant,  advanced  to  Jerusalem  for  the  money,  the  gates  were  shut 
against  him.  Pompey  immediately  put  Aristobulus,  whom  he  kept  with 
him,  in  irons,  and  advanced  with  his  whole  army.  The  adherents  of  Hyr- 
canus opened  the  gates,  and  the  party  of  Aristobulus  took  refuge  in  the 
temple.  This  fortress  held  out  three  months,  and  could  have  protracted 
the  defence,  but  the  besieged  believed  it  wrong  to  prevent  the  operations  of 
the  besiegers  on  the  Sabbath.  Ttie  Romans  took  advantage  of  their  inacti- 
vity on  that  day  to  advance  their  works,  and  at  last  took  the  place  by  storm, 
slaying  more  than  12,000  persons.  Pompey,  with  many  of  his  superior 
officers,  entered  the  holy  of  holies,  into  which  the  high-priest  only  was  per- 
mitted to  enter.  Till  that  day  he  had  been  successful  in  all  his  enterprises, 
but  he  never  afterwards  gained  a  victory.  The  treasures  of  the  temple^ 
were  spared  by  the  Romans. 
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SECTION   T. — ^REIGN   OF   HYRCANUS   II.,   WHICH   CONTINUED   24   TEAKS. 

[A  M.  3941.]  Pompey  demolished  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  re-estab- 
lished Hyrcanus  on  the  throne,  and  sent  Aristobulus,  with  his  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  He  dismembered  several 
cities  from  Judsea,  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  king,  and  made  Antipater  his 
prime  minister.  Alexander  escaped  on  the  way  to  Rome,  and  afterwards 
[A.  M.  3947.]  excited  new  troubles  in  Judasa.  Hyrcanus  applied  to  the 
komans,  and  Gabinius,  goveraor  of  Syria,  overthrew  Alexander  in  battle^ 
and  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  many  changes  in  the  government. 

[A.  M.  3950.]  Crassus,  on  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  plundered  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  of  all  its  treasures,  which  amounted  to  10,000  talents. 

[A.  M.  3957.]  CsBsar  having  arrived  in  Syria,  after  his  expedition 
into  Egypt,  Antigonus  who  had  escaped  from  Rome,  besought  him  to  es- 
tablish him  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  But  he  decreed  that  Hyrcanus  and 
his  posterity  should  retain  the  sovereignty  and  priesthood,  and  Antipater  be 
procurator  of  Judsea  under  him.  The  latter  made  his  son  Phasael  governor 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  other  son  Herod,  of  Galilee. 

[A.  M.  3960.]  Ccesar  permitted  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt, 
which  was  soon  accomplished  by  Antipater.     Caesar  died  the  same  year. 

[A.M.  3964.]  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  having  entered 
6yria  with  a  powerful  army,  sent  a  detachment  to  place  Antigonus  upon 
the  throne.  Hyrcanus  and  JPhasael  were  both  seized,  but  Herod  made  his 
escape.  The  city  and  country  were  plundered,  and  Antigonus  made  king, 
into  whose  hands  the  prisoners  were  given.  Phasael  killed  himself,  and 
Antigonus  cut  off  the  ears  of  Hyrcanus  to  render  him  incapable  of  the 
priesthood,  and  restored  him  to  the  Parthians  to  carry  into  their  country. 
Some  years  after,  by  Herod's  invitation,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  him. 

Herod  fled  to  Egypt,  and  from  there  went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  his 
court  to  Antony  so  effectually,  that  he  induced  the  senate  to  confer  on  him 
the  crown  of  Judcea.     The  new  king  immediately  returned  to  his  country. 

SECTION    VI. — REIGN   OF   ANTIGONUS   OF   TWO   YEAr's   DURATION. 

[A.  M.  3965.]  Antigonus  vigorously  disputed  the  claim  of  Herod  to 
ihe  crown.  The  next  year  the  latter,  assisted  by  Sosius,  governor  of 
Syria,  besieged  Jerusalem  with  a  large  army.  During  the  siege,  he  went 
to  Samaria,  and  was  married  to  M ariamne,  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  son 
of  king  Aristobulus,  and  of  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  the  U.,  and 
thereby  grand-daughter  to  both  brothers.  Although  the  army  of  Herod 
and  Sosius  amounted  to  60,000  men,  they  were  detained  six  months 
[A.  M.  3967.]  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  To  revenge  themselves,  the 
soldiers  filled  the  city  with  slaughter.  Antigonus  was  sent  to  Antony  in 
chains,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Herod,  was  tried  and  executed  as  a 
common  criminal.  Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmonceans,  after  a  dura- 
tion of  129  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  government  of  Judas 
Maccabeus.  Thus  the  prophecy  began  to  be  fulfilled  which  asserts  that 
**  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come."  The  Messiah  was  near,  and  a  stranger  occupied 
the  throne.  Still  Judah  retained  a  sort  of  supremacy,  and  gave  law  to  the 
rest  of  Israel,  till  it  was  entirely  reduced,  and  confounded  with  the  other 
tribes  in  the  time  of  Titus  and  Adrian. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

ABRIDGMENT    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    PARTHIANS    TILL    THE    DEFEAT  OF 

CRASSUS. 

The  Parthian  empire  commenced  254  years  before  Christ,  and  continued 
474  years. 

iA.  M.  3754.]     Arsaces,  having  before  induced  the  Parthians  to  revolt 
expel  the  Macedonians,  was  elected  king. 
[A.  M .  3768.]     His  brother  Tiridates,  called  Arsaces  II.,  took  Antiochus 
prisoner. 

[A.  M.  3792.]  The  king  was  forced  by  Antiochus  the  Great  to  retire 
into  Bactriana  ;  but  returning  soon  afler  with  an  army  of  100,000  foot  and 
20,000  horse,  Antiochus  made  a  treaty  with  him,  allowing  him  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  upon  condition  of  assistance  in  reducing  other  revolted  provinces. 

iA.  M.  3798.]  Priapatius,  the  son  of  Arsaces  II.,  succeeded  his  father ; 
ailer  having  reigned  fifteen  years,  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  Phraa- 
tes  I.,  his  eldest  son. 

[A.  M.  3840.]  Phraates  left  it  to  Mithridates.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  kings  the  Parthians  ever  had.  He  carried  his  arms  farther  than 
Alexander  the  Great.     It  was  he  who  made  Demetrius  Nicator  prisoner. 

[A.  M.  3873.]  Phraates  II.,  succeeded  Mithridates  his  father.  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
a^Tiy.  AAer  having  defeated  Phraates  in  three  battles,  he  was  himself 
overthrown  and  killed  in  the  last,  and  his  army  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 
Phraates  was  attacked  by  the  Scythians,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle. 

[A.M.  3875.]  Artabanus  his  uncle  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  died  soon 
af\er. 

His  successor  was  Mithridates  II.,  called  the  Great. 

He  declared  war  against  the  Armenians,  and  obliged  their  king  to  send 
him  his  son  Tigranes  as  a  hostage. 

[A.  M.  3909.]  The  latter  was  afterwards  set  upon  the  throne  of 
Armenia  by  the  Parthians,  and  joined  with  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus  in 
the  war  against  the  Romans. 

[A.  M.  3912.]  Antiochus  Eusebes  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  who 
re-established  him  in  the  possession  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  two 
years  after. 

[A.  M.  3914.]  The  same  Mithridates,  sent  Orobazus  to  Sylla,  to  de- 
niand  the  alliance  of  the  Romans. 

[A.  M.  3915.]  Demetrius  Euoheres,  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  be- 
sieging Philip  his  brother  in  the  city  of  Bersea,  was  taken  by  the  Parthian 
troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  Philip,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Mithridates.  He 
died  of  disease. 

[A.  M.  8915.]  Mithridates  II.  died,  afler  having  reigned  forty  years. 
Tigranes  re-entered  upon  all  the  provinces  which  he  had  given  up  to  the 
Parthians,  and  took  several  others  from  them.  He  passed  the  Euphrates, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

During  these  troubles,  the  Parthians  elected  Mnaskires,  and  afler  him, 
Sinatrocces,  kings,  of  whom  scarcely  any  thing  more  is  known  than  their 
names. 
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[A.  M.  3935.]  Phraates,  the  son  of  the  latter,  caused  himself  to  be 
sumamed  the  God. 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  Lucullus,  afler  the  great  victory  which  the 
Romans  had  obtained  over  Tigranes. 

[A.  M.  3938.]     Pompey  engaged  Phraates  in  the  party  of  the  Roman. 

The  latter  joins  Tigranes  the  younger  against  his  father,  and  breaks  with 
Pompey. 

[A.  M.  3948.]  Phraates  is  killed  by  his  own  children.  Mithbibatbb 
his  eldest  son  takes  his  place. 

Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  dies  almost  at  the  same  time.  Artavasdes 
his  son  succeeds  him. 

Mithridates,  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  applies  to  Gabinius,  who  com- 
manded in  Syria,  to  re-establish  him  upon  the  throne  ;  but  without  efiecL 
[A.  M.  3949.]  He  takes  up  arms  in  his  own  defence.  Besieged  in 
Babylon,  he  surrenders  to  Orodes,  who,  considering  him  only  as  an  CDemy, 
and  not  as  a  brother,  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death ;  by  which  mean 
Orodes  becomes  peaceable  possessor  of  the  throne. 

[A.  M.  3950.]  Crassus  had  lately  been  created  consul  at  Rome,  for  the 
second  time,  with  Pompey.  On  the  partition  of  the  provinces,  Syria  fell  lo 
Crassus,  who  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  upon  that  account;  because  it 
favoured  the  design  he  had  formed  of  carrying  the  war  into  Parthia. 

On  his  way,  he  lost  many  of  his  ships  in  crossing  from  Brundusium,  but 
nothing  could  retard  his  enterprise.  He  turned  aside,  however,  to  rob  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Eleazer,  the  priest,  knew  of  a  beam  of  gold  weigh- 
ing two  pounds  and  a  half,  enclosed  in  another  of  wood.  He  disclosed  this 
to  Crassus  upon  his  oath  not  to  touch  the  other  treasures.  But  he  took  the 
whole,  amounting  to  10,000  talents. 

There  was  no  just  pretext,  and  no  real  cause,  but  the  desire  of  plunder, 
for  invading  the  Parthians.  Treaties  had  been  made  with  them  by  Sylla 
and  Pompey,  and  no  charge  had  been  made  of  an  infraction.  Of  course, 
they  did  not  anticipate  such  an  enterprise,  and  were  by  no  means  prepared 
to  meet  it.  Crassus,  in  consequence,  crossed  the  Euphrates  without  oppo- 
sition, overrun  Mesopotamia,  and  took  several  cities  without  resistance. 
Leaving  7,000  foot  and  1,000  horse  to  garrison  them,  he  returned  to  Syria, 
where  he  spent  the  winter  in  plundering  temples  and  raising  money.  He 
was  joined  by  his  son  Crassus  with  1,000  chosen  troops  from  Csesar's 
army  in  Gaul.  As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  they  took  the  field. 
The  Parthians  in  the  meanwhile  had  assembled  a  large  army  which  Orodes 
the  king  divided  with  his  general  Surena.  The  latter  retook  several  of 
the  towns  conquered  by  Crassus. 

Crassus  marched  with  seven  legions  of  foot  and  nearly  4,000  horse, 
which,  with  light-armed  and  archers,  made  more  than  40,000  men.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  Euphrates,  he  advanced  along  the  river.  Here  he  was 
duped  by  a  chief  of  the  Arabians,  named  Ariamnes,  who  came  to  him  as  a 
friend,  and  offered  to  guide  the  army.  By  him  they  were  led  away  from 
the  river,  amid  the  sands  of  the  desert,  where  the  troops  suffered  from  thirst, 
and  could  find  neither  rest  nor  re^shment.  The  traitor  then  made  his 
escape,  and  informed  Surena  of  what  he  had  done.  After  a  march  of  9000 
days  in  this  frightful  country,  the  enemy  were  said  to  be  near  at  hand,  aod 
OrassQs  immediately  led  against  them.  As  the  Romcms  were  drawn  up  in 
a  square,  the  Parthians  surrounded  them,  and  shot  at  them  firom  a  diaitaiicB. 
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arrows  of  extraordinary  weip:ht  and  velocity.  When  the  Romans  advanced, 
the  enemy,  being  mounted,  hastily  retreated,  but  shot  their  arrows  as  they 
fled.  At  length  Crassus  sent  orders  to  his  son,  whatever  it  might  cost,  to 
charge  the  enemy.  The  young  man,  with  a  choice  body  of  troops,  rushed 
forward,  and  the  enemy  rapidly  retreated  before  him,  until  they  drew  him 
off  from  the  main  body  and  surrounded  him.  After  every  effort  of  valor, 
he  forced  his  way  to  an  eminence,  which  only  exposed  him  more  to  the 
Parthian  arrows.  When  he  saw  his  troops  falling  around  him,  and  was 
unable  to  use  his  hand,  whioh  was  shot  through  with  an  arrow,  he  com- 
manded  one  of  his  domestics  to  thrust  a  sword  through  his  body.  The 
principal  officers  killed  themselves,  and  most  of  the  troops  fell,  valiantly 
fighting.     Five  hundred  were  taken  prisoners. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  father  was  rejoicing  at  his  supposed  success,  and 
had  withdrawn  the  rest  of  the  army  to  a  hill  in  the  rear,  supposing  that  the 
Parthians  were  defeated  and  had  fled.  But  when  they  returned,  with  the 
head  of  his  son  upon  the  head  of  a  spear,  the  body  of  the  troops  were  com- 
pletely dispirited.  Here  the  battle  continued  till  night,  and  both  armies 
reposed  upon  their  ^rma.  At  night  Cassius,  the  qusestor,  who  aflerwards 
conspired  against  Gsesar,  and  Octavius,  one  of  the  lieutenants,  sought  out 
the  general,  but  found  him  completely  discouraged,  with  his  head  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  and  deaf  to  all  remonstrance  or  consolation.  They  immedi- 
ately called  a  council  of  war,  in  whidh  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
retreat.  Much  time  was  lost  in  carryir^  the  sick  and  wounded.  Ignatius, 
ivith  900  horse,  did  notsrop,  and,  arriving  at  Carrhae,  called  to  the  sentinels 
that  Crassus  had  fought  a  great  battle.  He  immediately  passed  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  crossed  the  bridge.  Goponius,  who  commanded  at  Carrhee, 
marched  out,  and  led  the  Romans  to  the  city.  One  lieutenant  with  four 
cohorts,  having  wandered  from  the  main  body,  was  the  next  day  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  and  all  fell,  fighting  bravely,  except  20,  who  opened  their 
way  to  Carrhee  with  their  swords.  The  Parihians  murdered  4,000  men,  who 
had  been  too  sorely  wounded  to  be  carried  from  the  camp. 

The  next  day  Surena  came  with  an  army,  and  cajoled  Crassus  by  pro- 
posals of  accommodation  :  but  his  deceit  being  detected,  the  Romans  insisted 
upon  making  their  escape  the  followin<r  night.  Crassus  employed  as  a 
guide  Andromachus,  a  native  of  the  country,  who  led  them  about  in  various 
directions  the  whole  night,  to  detain  them  until  the  Parthians,  who  never 
would  act  at  night,  could  overtake  them.  Cassius,  suspecting  the  imposture, 
returned  to  Carrhse,  and,  with  500  horse,  made  his  escape  into  Syria.  About 
5,000  men  also,  under  the  command  of  Octavius,  reached  the  pass  of  the 
mountains  called  Sinnachi,  about  the  break  of  day.  But  at  this  time  Cras- 
sus was  still  involved  in  marshy  and  diflioult  places.  Reaching  at  last 
another  summit  of  the  mountains,  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and 
Octavius  came  with  his  men  from  a  more  secure  place  to  his  assistance. 
They  repulsed  the  enemy  with  such  vigor,  that  Surena  was  obliged  again 
to  have  recourse  to  stratagem  and  deceit.  Upon  the  promise  of  perfect 
security,  he  decoyed  Crassus  and  his  principal  oflicers,  Octavius  and  Pe- 
tronius,  to  an  interview,  and  murdered  them.  He  then  returned,  and  per. 
suaded  some  of  the  Romans  to  trust  themselves  to  his  hands :  others  escaped 
the  ensuing  night :  but  many  who  attempted  this,  were  pursued  the  next 
day,  and  put  to  the  sword. 

The  Roioatn  lost  20,000  man  killed,  and  10,000  taken  priaoners.   Thej 
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had  never  sustained  so  heavy  a  blow  since  the  battle  of  Cannse.  The 
standards  of  the  vanquished  legions  were  always  shown  by  the  Parthians 
as  trophies  of  their  victory,  and  the  blot  upon  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms 
was  never  wiped  off.  They  could  never  forget  it.  Csesar  was  about  to 
set  out  against  the  Parthians  to  avenge  the  affront,  when  he  was  killed. 
Antony  formed  the  same  design,  which  turned  to  his  disgrace.  The  king 
of  the  Parthians,  30  years  after  this  victory,  restored  to  Augustus  the 
standards  and  prisoners  taken,  which  was  regarded  as  a  glorious  triumph, 
although  not  gained  by  arms.  The  Romans  always  afler  regarded  the 
war  with  the  Parthians  as  the  most  important  of  their  wars ;  and,  althougji 
under  Trajan,  Septimius,  Severus,  and  others,  they  made  the  attempt,  thef 
never  could  subject  that  nation  to  their  yoke. 

Orodes  was  in  Armenia  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  where  he  had  lately 
concluded  a  peace  with  Artabazus,  who  gave  his  daughter  to  Pacorus,  the 
son  of  the  Parthian  king.  The  head  and  hand  of  Crassus  were  brought  to 
them  at  the  time  of  the  nuptials.  Orodes,  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Sureoa, 
afterwards  put  him  to  death. 

The  Parthians,  expecting  to  find  Syria  without  defence,  marched  to  ooo- 
quer  it.  But  Cassius,  who  had  formed  an  army  from  the  ruins  of  the 
other,  received  them  with  so  much  vigor,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire 

tA.  M.  3953.]  with  shame.  The  next  year  the  provinces  of  Syria  and 
lilicia  were  assigned  to  the  consuls,  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  and  M.  Tul- 
llus  Cicero.  Cicero  immediately  repaired  to  Cilicia,  but  Bibulus  remaining 
at  Rome,  Cassius  retained  the  command  in  Syria.  Pacorus,  the  son  of 
Orodes,  accompanied  by  an  old  general,  Orsaces,  passed  the  Euphrates  inth 
a  large  Parthian  army.  Cassius  was  besieged  in  Antioch.  Cicero  assem- 
bled his  forces,  guarded  the  frontiers  bordering  on  Armenia,  and  seot  a 
body  of  troops  toward  the  mountain  Amanus,  who  fell  in  with  a  large 
detachment  of  Parthian  cavalry,  and  so  utterly  defeated  it  that  not  a  man 
escaped.  Cicero  himself  came  to  the  aid  of  Cassius,  and  on  his  approach, 
the  Parthians  raised  the  siege,  and  attempted  that  of  Antigonia.  From  this 
they  were  also  forced  to  retire,  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade  formed  by  Cas- 
sius, where  they  were  entirely  routed,  and  great  numbers  slain,  including 
their  general,  Orsaces. 

Cicero  then  attacked  the  mountaineers  of  Amanus,  and  subjugated  them. 
He  afterwards  marched  against  a  barbarous  nation  called  the  free  Cicilians, 
and  took  all  their  cities,  relieving  the  neighbors  from  their  lawless  incur- 
sions. The  senate  offered  him  a  triumph  on  his  return,  but  he  declined  i!, 
on  account  of  the  civil  war  about  to  break  out  between  Cssar  and  Pompej. 
Ventidius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  armies  under  Antony  the  triumvir, 
[A.  M.  3965.]  obtained  two  signal  victories  over  the  Parthians.  Leaniisg 
afterwards  that  they  were  making  great  preparations  to  cross  the  Euphrates, 
he  had  recourse  to  stratagem  to  delay  them  till  he  could  collect  his  forces. 
He  knew  that  an  Eastern  prince  in  his  camp  was  one  of  their  spies,  and, 
professing  great  confidence  in  him,  he  expressed  to  him  his  apprehensioos 
that  the  Parthians,  instead  of  crossing  the  river  at  Zeugma,  as  usual,  wouM 
cross  by  the  lower  route,  where  their  cavalry  would,  in  the  lower  country, 
be  invincible  by  the  Romans.  The  spy  communicated  this  intelligence, 
and  the  Parthians  took  the  lower  route,  which  detained  them  full  40  dtys. 
In  this  time  Ventidius  collected  his  forces,  and  encamped  in  an  advantageous 
position.     The  Parthians  attacked  them,   and   were  completely    routed. 
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Pacorus  was  killed,  and  few  escaped  by  flight.     The  battle  was  fought  on 
the  same  day  fourteen  years  after  that  in  which  Crassus  was  defeated. 

Orodcs  was  almost  distracted  by  the  loss  of  the  army  and  his  son. 
When  lie  recovered  in  some  degree  from  his  dejection,  he  appointed 
Phraates,  the  eldest  of  his  30  sons,  his  heir.  The  young  prince  put  to 
death  all  his  brothers,  and,  upon  the  expostulations  of  his  father,  also 
murdered  him,  and  did  not  spare  his  own  son,  lest  the  people  might  set  him 
on  the  throne  in  his  stead. 


ARTICLE    III. 


ABRIDOMSNT  OF  THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   KINGS  OF  CAPPADOCIA. 

Cappadocia  is  a  large  country  of  Asia  Minor.  Under  the  Persians  it 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  which  under  the  Macedonians  became  kingdoms, 
but  were  eventually  united  into  one.  It  was  governed  at  first  by  a  long 
succession  of  kings,  named  Ariarathes  ;  then  by  kings  called  Ariobarzanes, 
who  did  not  exceed  the  third  generation ;  and  at  length  by  the  last,  Arche- 
laus.  The  history  of  the  kings  who,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  existed 
before  Ariarathes,  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 

[A.  M.  3644.]  Ariarathes  I.  reigned  jointly  with  his  brother  Holo- 
fernes,  and  acquired  great  glory  in  the  expedition  of  Ochus,  king  of  Persia, 
against  Egypt. 

[A.  M.  3668.]  Ariarathes  II.,  his  son,  was  not  disturbed  by  Alexan- 
der  the  Great,  whom  he  contented  with  some  instances  of  submission. 
Af\er  Alexander's  death  Cappadocia  was  allotted  to  Eumenes,  and  Perdic- 
oas  conducted  him  thither  with  a  powerful  army,  defeated  Ariarathes,  took 
him  prisoner,  and  crucified  him,  with  his  principal  officers. 

[A.  M.  3689.]  Ariarathes  III.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  having  taken 
renige  in  Armenia,  afler  the  death  of  Eumenes,  returned  with  troops  lent 
him  by  Ardoates,  king  of  Armenia,  and  defeated  and  expelled  Amyntas, 
general  of  the  Macedonians. 

[A.  M.  3720.]  Ariamnes,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  and  associated  in  the 
government  his  eldest  son,  ^ho  was  married  to  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of 
Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria.  This  son,  Ariarathes  IV.,  lefl  the 
throne  at  his  death  to 

Ariarathes  V.  He  married  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  Having  joined  his  father-in-law  in  the  war  against  the  Romans, 
he  was  fined  200  talents,  one-half  of  which  was  afterwards  remitted  at 
the  request  of  his  son-in-law  Eumenes.  In  company  with  Eumenes,  he 
sustained  the  war  against  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  obliged  to 
treat  with  them  upon  very  rigorous  conditions. 

[A.  M.  3842.]  Ariarathes  VI.,  surnamed  Philopater,  succeeded  his 
father,  and  cultivated  philosophy,  which  brought  many  learned  men  into 
Cappadocia. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  wished  him  to  marry  his  sister,  which  Ariara- 
thes declining  for  fear  of  offending  the  Romans,  the  king  of  Syria  supplied 
with  troops  Holofernes,  who  pretended  to  be  the  brother  of  Ariarathes,  and 
expelled  him  from  the  throne.  He  applied  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  who.  with 
their  ordinary  policy,  decided  that  the  kingdom  should  be  divided  between 
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the  two.  But  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  assisted  him  to  expel  the  usurper. 
The  latter  had  deposited  400  talents  for  safe  keeping  with  the  citizens  of 
Priene,  and  Ariarathes  endeavored  to  force  them  to  deliver  up  the  moncj 
[A.  M.  3845.]  to  him,  but  could  not  succeed,  although  he  laid  wa^^te  their 
lands. 

He  afterwards  aided  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus,  the  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  and  perished  in  the  war.  The  Romans,  in  gratitude  for  his  services, 
added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  Cappadocia.  Laodice,  his  widow,  poisoned 
five  of  her  six  sons,  and  would  have  destroyed  the  sixth,  but  his  relatives 
protected  him,  and  the  people,  having  put  her  to  death,  placed  him  on  the 
throne. 

[A.  M.  3913.]  Ariarathes  VII.  married  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridates 
Eupator.  His  brother-in-law  caused  him  to  be  murdered  by  Grordius ; 
but  when  Laodice,  his  widow,  married  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  Mithridates  expelled  the 
latter,  and  raised  to  the  throne  Ariarathes,  the  son  of  the  murdered  king. 

Ariarathes  YIIL  was  assassinated  in  a  conference  by  Mithridates,  who 
placed  his  own  son,  only  eight  years  old,  on  the  throne,  appointing  Gordius 
governor.  The  Cappadocians,  however,  rebelled,  and  placed  the  crowii 
upon  Ariarathes,  brother  of  the  late  king. 

Ariarathes  IX.  was  expelled  by  Mithridates,  and  died  of  a  distemper 
brought  on  by  grief.  Mithridates  re-established  his  son  ;  and  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  set  up  in  opposition  a  child  whom  Laodice  pretended  to 
have  bom  duping  her  union  with  Ariarathes.  Both  parties  appealed  to 
the  senate  at  Rome,  who  declared  Cappadocia  free ;  but  upon  the  solicitation 
of  the  people  for  a  king,  appointed  Ariobarzanes  I.  This  prince  was  twice 
expelled  by  Mithridates,  and  as  often  restored  by  the  Romans.  Tigranes 
afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  Mithridates,  invaded  the  kingdom^  and 
carried  off  300,000  men.  Ariobarzanes  fled  to  Rome,  and  was  finally  re- 
instated on  the  throne  by  Pompey. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  reigned  but  a  short  time,  and  was  killed. 

Ariobarzanes  III.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  threatened  with  death. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  which  Cicero,  who  had  been  sent 
into  the  neighboring  province  of  Cilicia,  employed  all  his  ability  to  baffle, 
and  succeeded.  This  prince  assisted  Pompey  in  person,  and  his  troops 
were  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Ceesar,  probably  in  conseqiuence, 
exacted  of  him  large  sums  of  money ;  but  Ariobarzanes  informed  him  that 
he  could  not  pay  them  if  Phamaces  continued  to  plunder  Cappadocia. 
Caesar  passed  from  Egypt  to  Cappadocia,  and  having  regulated  affairs  there, 
conquered  Phamaces,  and  gave  part  of  Cilicia  and  Armenia  to  Ariobar- 
zanes.  The  latter,  from  gratitude,  would  not  take  sides  with  the  murderers 
[A.M.  3962.]  of  Cseear,  and  Cassius,  having  defeated  and  taken  him 
prisoner,  put  him  to  death. 

Ariarathes  X.,  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  ascended  the  throne.  The 
possession  of  it  was  disputed  with  him  by  Sisinna,  the  eldest  son  of  Gla- 
phyra,  wife  of  Archelaus,  high-priest  of  Bellona,  at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia. 
This  Archelaus  was  the  grandson  of  Archelaus,  a  Cappadocian  by  nation, 
and  general  of  an  army  in  Greece  for  Mithridates  against  Sylla.  He  aban- 
doned the  party  of  Mithridates  in  the  second  war,  as  we  shall  relate  in  the 
twenty-third  lx)ok,  and  joined  the  Romans.  He  left  one  son,  named  alsD 
Archelaus^  who  married  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  and  was  killed  m 
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iDonths  afler  in  a  battle.  He  had  obtained  from  Pompey  the  high- priesthood 
of  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  His  son  Archelaus  possessed  it  after  him.  He 
had  two  sons,  Sisinna  and  Archelaus.  The  Arst  disputed  the  kingdom 
[A.  M.  3968.]  of  Cappadocia  with  Ariarathes,  who  possessed  it.  Mark 
Antony  determined  in  favor  of  Sisinna.  What  became  of  him  is  not 
[A.  M.  3968.]  known.  Ariarathes  reascended  the  throne.  Five  or  six 
years  after,  Mark  Antony  expelled  him,  and  established  Archelaus,  the 
second  son  of  Glaphyra,  in  his  stead. 

[A.  M.  3973.]  Archelaus.  That  prince  became  very  powerful,  and 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  Mark  Antony  by  joining  him  with  good  troops  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  resentment  of 
Augustus. 

[A.  M.  3984.]  He  assisted  Tiberius  to  re-establish  Tigranes  in  Armenia, 
and  obtained  of  Augustus,  Armenia  Minor,  and  a  great  part  of  Cilicia. 
Tiberius  rendered  him  great  services  with  Augustus,  especially  when  his 
subjects  brought  accusations  against  him  before  that  prince.  He  pleaded 
his  cause  in  person,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  gaining  it.  Archelaus  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  island  of  Eleusis,  near  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and 
having  married  Pythodoris,  the  widow  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  he 
considerably  augmented  his  power.  For,  as  the  sons  of  Polemon  were  in- 
fants at  that  time,  he  had  undoubtedly  the  administration  of  their  kingdom 
jointly  with  their  mother. 

[A.  M.  3988.]  His  reign  was  very  long  and  happy ;  but  his  latter  years 
were  unfortunate,  the  consequence  of  Tiberius's  revenge.  That  prince, 
who  saw  with  pain  that  Caius  and  Lucius,  grandsons  of  Augustus,  were 
raised  by  degrees  above  him,  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  Rhodes,  under 
pretext  that  he  had  need  of  repose  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health. 
His  retreat  was  considered  as  a  real  banishment.  During  his  stay  at 
Rhodes,  king  Archelaus,  who  was  residing  generally  at  Eleusis,  paid  him 
no  honors.  On  the  contrary,  when  young  Cuius  Caesar,  appointed  governor 
[A.  M.  4002.]  of  the  East,  was  sent  into  Armenia  by  Augustus,  Archelaus 
paid  him  all  kind  of  honors. 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that  had  been  given  to  his 
rival,  which  was  the  more  offensive  to  him.  as  it  argued  an  ungrateful  dispo- 
sition in  Archelaus.  He  made  him  highly  sensible  of  this  when  he  became 
[A.  M.  4020.  A.  D.  16.]  master.  Archelaus  was  cited  to  Rome,  as 
having  endeavored  to  excite  troubles  in  the  province. 

The  king  of  Cappadocia  set  out  for  Rome,  was  very  ill  received  by  Tibe- 
rius, and  saw  himself  shortly  after  proceeded  against  as  a  criminal.  Dion 
assures  us  that  Archelaus,  depressed  with  age,  was  generally  believed  to 
have  lost  his  reason ;  but  that,  in  reality,  he  was  perfectly  in  his  senses, 
and  counterfeited  the  madman,  because  he  saw  no  other  means  of  saving 
his  life.  The  senate  passed  no  sentence  against  him  ;  but  age,  the  gout, 
and  the  indignity  of  the  treatment  be  was  made  to  suffer,  soon  occasioned 
his  death.  He  reigned  52  years.  After  his  death,  Cappadocia  was  re- 
duced into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

This  kingdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues  of  Cappadocia  were  so 
considerable  when  Archelaus  died,  that  Tiberius  thought  himself  able, 
from  this  new  acquisition,  to  abate  the  half  of  a  tax.  he  had  caused  to  be 
levied.  He  even  gave  that  province  some  relief,  and  would  not  exact  from 
it  all  the  duties  it  had  paid  the  last  king. 
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BOOK    TWENTY-SECOND. 


THE 

HISTORY 

OF 

STRACnSE. 


PLAN. 
1'hii  book  contaiiii  the  eoncluBion  of  the  history  of  Syracuse.  It  may  be  dirided  into  three  p«itL 
The  first  includes  the  long  reign  of  Hiero  II.  The  second,  the  short  reign  of  his  grandson  Uicc»> 
nymus,  the  troubles  of  Syracuse  occasioned  by  it,  and  the  siege  and  taking  of  that  oountrjby 
Marcellus.  The  third  is  a  concise  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Svracnse  ;  with  acme  reflecliflBS 
upon  the  government  and  character  of  Syracuse,  and  on  Archimedes. 

ARTICLE   1. 

BECTION   I. — ^HIERO   II.  CHOSEN  CAPTAIN   GENERAL   BT  THE   SYRACUSANS,  AKD 

SOON    AFTER   APPOINTED   KING. 

[A.  M.  3700.]  Hiero  II.  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Grelon,  who 
had  formerly  reigned  in  Syracuse.  His  father  was  Hierocles,  and  bis 
mother  is  said  to  have  heen  a  slave.  He  was  tall  and  handsome  in  person, 
and  expert  in  military  exercises. 

[A.  M.  3727.]  When  he  was  27  years  of  age,  discord  having  arisen 
between  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  the  troops,  the  latter  raised  Artennido- 
rus  and  Hiero  to  the  command.  Hiero,  by  his  address,  secured  the  favor 
of  the  adverse  party,  and  was  elected  captain-general.  He  then  married  the 
daughter  of  Leptines,  a  citizen  of  great  influence,  who  could  maintaia  trao- 
quillity  during  the  absence  of  the  troops.  Among  these,  the  foreign  soldiers 
had  become  so  turbulent  and  malignant  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  g^ 
rid  of  them.  He  therefore  marched  against  the  Mamertines,  and  posting 
the  mercenaries  by  themselves,  allowed  them  all  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
enemy.  The  Mamertines,  elate  with  their  success,  marched  into  the  coun- 
try ;  but  he  had  so  disciplined  the  Syracusan  forces  and  increased  thev 
numbers,  that  he  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  on  the  plain  of  My  la, 
where  the  larger  part  of  their  army  was  killed,  and  the  generals  takea 
prisoners. 

[A.  M.  3733.]  On  his  return,  he  was  declared  king.  The  Mamertines 
were  divided  in  their  councils.  Some  called  in  the  Carthaginians  to  their 
aid,  and  surrendered  to  them  their  citadel ;  others  invited  the  Romans,  and 
promised  to  deliver  to  them  the  city.  The  latter,  under  Appius  Claudius, 
the  consul,  having  crossed  the  strait  of  Messina,  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  city  and  citadel,  from  which  the  Mamertines  had  driven  out  the  offioer 
commanding  for  the  Carthaginians.     Hiero  joined  with  *he  Cartbaginitfis 
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in  besieging  the  place,  but  the  Romans  attacked  his  army,  and  vanquished 
it.  Claudius,  having  obtained  a  similar  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
advanced  to  besiege  Syracuse. 

[A.  M.  3739.]  The  two  consuls,  Manius  Octacilius  and  Manius  Valerius, 
were  sent  to  Italy,  and  upon  their  arrival,  several  of  the  Syracusan  and  Car- 
thaginian cities  surrendered  at  discretion.  Hiero,  foreseeing  the  result  of 
the  Punic  war,  which  commenced  with  the  affair  of  the  Mamertines,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  consuls  to  treat  of  peace  and  alliance.  His  offers  were 
accepted,  and  the  conditions  were  settled  by  the  payment  of  100  talents, 
and  the  restoration  of  all  the  prisoners  that  he  had  taken  from  the  Romans. 
From  this  time,  maintaining  an  inviolable  attachment  to  their  cause,  and 
sending  them  supplies  as  occasion  required,  he  reigned  peaceably  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  acquired  the  highest  esteem  of  his  people.  For  more  than  50 
years  from  his  election  as  king,  he  enjoyed  a  tranquil  throne ;  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  by  seasonably  furnishing  the  Romans  with  provisions, 
he  rendered  them  the  most  valuable  and  effective  service. 

[A.  M.  3763.]  Hiero  furnished  to  the  Carthaginians  all  the  aid  which 
they  asked  in  their  unhappy  war  against  the  mercenaries. 

SECTION   II. HIEKO'S   PACIFIC    REIGN. HE   DIES  AT  AN   ADVANCED  AGE. 

Hiero  carefully  avoided  all  the  evils  of  tyranny,  and  remedied  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  the  injuries  caused  by  the  unjust  government  of  Aga- 
thocles.  He  fostered  industry  among  his  subjects,  especially  that  which 
was  directed  to  the  culture  of  their  land  ;  repressed  luxury ;  establishe<S 
wholesome  regulations  for  the  traffic  in  corn ;  and  made  laws  so  judi« 
cious  and  excellent  that  the  Romans,  when  they  afterwards  subjugated  thn 
country,  proposed  no  change,  but  decreed  that  all  things  should  be  dis. 
posed  according  "  to  the  laws  of  Hiero." 

[A.  M.  3786.]  In  the  second  Punic  war,  Hiero  gave  the  Romans  dis- 
tinguished proofs  of  his  attachment.  He  came  in  person  with  his  fleet  and 
offered  his  services  to  Tiberius  Sempronius  on  his  arrival  at  Messina,  and 
undertook  to  furnish  the  legions  and  allies  with  clothes  and  corn  at  his  own 
expense.  When  the  Romans  were  defeated  near  the  lake  of  Thrasymene, 
he  sent  to  Ostia  a  fleet  laden  with  300,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  200,000 
of  barley,  and  also  presented  the  senate  with  a  Victory  of  gold  weighing 
300  pounds  as  a  favorable  augury.  The  senate  were  sensibly  affected  by 
his  liberality,  and  the  regard  to  their  delicacy,  by  which  he  induced  them 
to  accept  of  gold  when  they  needed  it,  but  would  have  refused  it  under  any 
other  form. 

The  sum  of  100  talents,  and  the  other  presents  which  he  made  to  the 
Rhodians  after  the  great  earthquake,  are  proofs  of  his  munificence.  His 
modesty  in  the  manner  of  bestowing  such  favors,  was  as  conspicuous  as  his 
liberality. 

Archimedes,  tiie  illustrious  geometrician,  was  a  relative  of  the  king,  and 
his  aid  was  frequently  employed  in  adorning  and  fortifying  Syracuse. 

Archimedes  frequently  conversed  with  the  king,  who  always  heard  him 
with  great  attention  and  extreme  pleasure.  One  day,  when  he  was  ex- 
plaining to  him  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  powers  of  motion,  he  proceeded 
to  demonstrate,  "  That  with  a  certain  given  power  any  weight  whatsoever 
might  be  moved."  And  applauding  himself  afterwards  on  the  force  of  his 
demonstration,  he  ventured  to  boast,  that  if  there  were  another  world  be- 
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eddes  this  we  inh&bit,  by  going  to  that  he  could  remove  this  at  pleasare. 
The  king,  surprised  and  delighted,  desired  him  to  put  his  position  in  ezeca- 
tion,  by  removing  some  great  weight  with  a  small  force. 

Archimedes  caused  one  of  the  galleys  in  the  port  to  be  drawn  on  shore 
with  great  labour,  and  by  abundance  of  men.  He  then  ordered  its  usual 
lading  to  be  put  on  board,  and  besides  that  as  many  men  as  it  could  hold. 
AAerwards,  placing  himself  at  some  distance,  and  sitting  at  his  ease,  with- 
out trouble,  or  exerting  his  strength  in  the  least,  by  only  moving  with  his 
hand  the  end  of  a  machine,  which  he  had  provided  with  numerous  cords 
and  pulleys,  he  drew  the  galley  to  him  upon  the  land,  with  as  much  ease, 
and  as  steadily,  as  if  it  had  swam  upon  the  water. 

The  king,  upon  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  an  effect  of  the  powers  of 
motion,  was  entirely  astonished  ;  and  judging  from  that  experiment  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  art,  he  earnestly  solicited  Archimedes  to  make  several  sorts 
of  machines  and  battering  engines  for  sieges  and  attacks,  as  well  for  the 
defence  as  assault  of  places. 

Hiero  was  great  and  magnificent  in  all  things,  in  building  palaces, 
arsenals  and  temples.  He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  ships  of  all  burdens 
to  be  built  for  the  exportation  of  corn  ;  a  traffic  in  which  almost  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  island  consisted.  We  are  told  of  a  galley  built  by  his  order, 
under  the  direction  of  Archimedes,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
famous  structures  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  whole  year  in  building.  Hiero 
passed  whole  days  amongst  the  workmen,  to  animate  them  by  his  presence. 

Having  found  that  there  was  no  port  in  Sicily  capable  of  containing  this 
vessel,  except  some  where  it  could  not  lie  at  anchor  without  danger,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  king  Ptolemy,  and  sent  it  to  Alexandria. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  great  dearth  of  corn  throughout  all  EgypL 
Several  other  transports  of  less  burden  attended  this  great  ship.  300,000 
quarters  of  corn  were  put  on  board  them,  with  10,000  great  earthen  jars 
of  salted  fish,  20,000  quintals  (or  two  millions  of  pounds)  of  salt  meat, 
20,000  bundles  of  different  clothes,  without  including  the  provisions  for 
the  ships'  crews  and  officers. 

[A.  M.  3788.]  Hiero's  fidelity  was  put  to  a  very  severe  trial,  after  the 
bloody  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Cannee,  which  was  followed  by 
an  almost  universal  defection  of  their  allies. 

But  even  the  laying  waste  of  his  dominions  by  the  Carthaginian  troops, 
which  their  fleet  had  landed  in  Sicily,  was  not  capable  of  shaking  his  reso- 
lution. He  was  only  afflicted  to  see  that  the  contagion  had  spread  even  to 
his  own  family.  He  had  a  son  named  Gelon,  who  married  Nereis  the 
daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  amongst  others 
Hieronymus.  Gelon,  despising  his  father's  great  age,  and  setting  no  value 
on  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  after  their  last  disgrace  at  Cannse,  had  de- 
clared openly  for  the  Carthaginians.  He  had  already  armed  the  multitude, 
and  solicited  the  allies  of  Syracuse  to  join  him  ;  and  would  perhaps  have 
occasioned  great  treuble  in  Sicily,  if  his  sudden  death  had  not  intervened. 
[A.  M.  3789.]  It  happened  so  opportunely,  that  his  father  was  suspected 
of  having  promoted  it.  He  did  not  survive  his  son  long,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  fourscore  and  ten  years,  infinitely  regretted  by  his  people,  after 
having  reigned  54  years. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THB    RBION    OF    HIERONTMUS,    THE    TROTTBLES    ARISING    FROM    IT,   AND  THS 

SIEGE   AND   TAKING   OF    SYRACUSE. 

SECTION     I. ^HIERONYMUS,     GRANDSON     OF     HIERO,     SUCCEEDS     HIM. ^HE     IS 

KILLED   IN   A   CONSPIRACY. 

Hiero  wished  before  his  death  to  restore  the  Syracusans  to  liberty,  but 
that  design  being  successfully  opposed  by  his  two  daughters,  who  hoped  to 
secure  the  administration  for  their  husbands  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus, 
he  appointed  Hieronymus  his  grandson  heir  to  the  throne,  with  a  council 
of  fifteen  guardians,  recommending  to  them  above  all  things  to  adhere  to 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  After  his  death,  Andranodorus  removed  the 
other  guardians,  informing  them  that  the  prince,  who  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  was  able  to  govern  in  person.  Hieronymus  soon  affected  a  display 
which  contrasted  disgustingly  with  the  simplicity  of  his  father.  He  also 
assumed  all  the  airs  and  imitated  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  and 
became  so  difficult  of  access,  that  only  three  men,  Andranodorus,  Zoippus, 
and  Thraso,  had  liberty  of  addressing  him,  and  to  these  he  paid  little  re- 
gard. Thraso,  who  favored  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  he  put  to  death 
on  suspicion  of  his  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  The  other 
two  being  inclined  to  the  Carthaginians,  a  treaty  was  formed  with  Han* 
nibal.  Appius,  prsetor  of  Sicily,  sent  ambassadors  to  renew  the  Roman  alli- 
ance with  the  Syracusan  king  ;  but  he  treated  them  with  marked  contempt 
and  insult.  Shortly  after,  he  was  killed  in  the  city  of  the  Leontines, 
through  a  conspiracy  that  had  been  sometime  in  existence.  * 

[A.  M.  3790.]  Marcellus  was  sent  by  the  Romans  to  Sicily  to  prepare 
for  the  approaching  war.  Andranodorus  having  learned  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  immediately  seized  the  isle  and  citadel,  with  other  strong  holds,  and 
garrisoned  them.  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  heads  of  the  conspiracy,  arriving, 
raised  the  people  in  behalf  of  liberty.  The  senate  was  called,  and  a  nego- 
tiation  was  opened  with  Adranodorus,  who  came  to  the  senate,  and,  laying 
at  their  feet  the  keys  of  the  city,  professed  to  submit  everything  to  them. 
Magistrates  were  appointed,  among  whom  were  Adranodorus,  Theodotus, 
and  Sosis.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  were  descended  from  Syracu* 
sans,  but  were  natives  of  Carthage,  and  had  been  sent  by  Hannibal  to 
Syracuse  at  the  time  of  forming  the  treaty,  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
favor  of  the  soldiers,  and  excited  them  against  the  senate.  Andranodorus 
conspired  with  Themistus,  Gelon's  son-in-law,  to  seize  the  sovereignty  ;  but 
the  conspiracy  being  disclosed  to  the  senate  by  Ariston,  the  comedian, 
they  were  killed  by  the  order  of  the  other  magistrates.  The  people  at  first 
wished  to  revenge  their  death,  but  being  informed  that  they  had  designed 
to  establish  tyranny,  and  that  such  was  the  desire  of  the  princesses  their 
wives,  they  decreed  the  destruction  of  the  whole  royal  family.  .  The  wives 
of  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  immediately  sacrificed  to  their  fury. 
When  they  came  to  the  house  of  Heraclea,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  she  with 
her  two  daughters,  standing  among  her  household  gods,  with  her  hair  dis- 
hevelled, and  every  mark  of  distress,  presented  a  most  affecting  spectacle, 
and  addressed  them  in  pathetic  entreaties,  at  least  to  spare  the  lives  of  her 
children.     But  they  murdered  them  all  upon  the  spot.     Epicydes  and  Hip. 
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pocrates  were  chosen  magistrates  in  the  place  of  the  two  killed.  Thej 
immediately  endeavored  to  precipitate  the  people  into  a  war  with  Rom^ 
hut  through  the  wisdom  and  influence  of  Apollonides,  one  of  the  principal 
senators,  a  decree  for  peace  was  resolved  upon,  and  ambassadors  sent  to 
Rome  to  conclude  it. 

Some  days  afler,  the  Leontines  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Syracuse,  for  the 
defence  of  their  frontiers.  Four  thousand  men  were  ordered  to  marcii 
under  the  command  of  Hippocrates,  of  whom  they  were  glad  to  be  rid. 
He  no  sooner  arrived  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  provinc,  than  he 
plundered  it,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  troops  sent  by  Appius  to  its  defence. 
Marcellus  complained  to  the  Syracusans,  of  this  act  of  hostility,  and 
demanded  that  this  stranger  should  be  banished  from  Sicily  with  his  brother 
Epicydes.  When  the  Syracusans  sent  to  complain  of  the  hostilities  com- 
mitted  against  the  Romans,  and  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  two  Car- 
thaginian  brothers,  the  Leontines  replied,  that  they  had  not  empowered  the 
the  Syracusans  to  make  peace  for  them  with  the  Romans. 

The  deputies  of  Syracuse  related  to  Marcellus  this  answer  from  the 
Leontines,  and  led  him  at  liberty  to  declare  war  against  them,  without  any 
infraction  of  the  treaty  made  with  them.  He  marched  immediately  to 
Leontium,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  at  the  first  attack.  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  fled.  All  the  deserters  found  in  the  place,  to  the  number  of 
2,000,  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  taken,  all  the 
Leontines  and  other  soldiers  were  spared,  and  even  everything  taken  fron 
them  was  restored,  except  what  was  lost  in  the  first  tumult. 

Eight  thousand  troops,  sent  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  the  aid  of 
Marcellus,  met  a  man  on  their  march,  who  falsely  affirmed  that  the  Romans 
had  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  as  well  as  the  troops  sent  thither  by 
the  Syracusans. 

This  artful  falsehood  inspired  them  with  compassion  for  their  companions. 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  were  before  well  known  to  these  troops^ 
appeared  at  the  very  instant,  and  put  themselves  under  their  protection. 
Tiiey  were  received  with  acclamations.  The  report  soon  reached  the  rear 
of  the  army,  where  the  commanders  Dinomenes  and  Sosis  were.  When 
they  were  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  they  advanced  hastily, 
blamed  the  soldiers  for  having  received  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  and  gave  orders  for  their  being  seized.  The 
soldiers  opposed  this,  and  the  two  generals  sent  expresses  to  Syracuse,  to 
inform  the  senate  of  what  had  passed. 

In  the  meantime  the  army  continued  its  march,  and  upon  the  way  met  a 
courier  prepared  by  Hippocrates,  who  was  charged  with  a  letter  which 
seemed  to  be  written  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  Marcellus.  They 
praised  him  for  the  slaughter  he  had  made  at  Leontium,  and  exhorted  him 
to  treat  all  the  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  same  manner,  in  order  that  Syra- 
cuse might  at  length  be  restored  to  its  liberty.  The  reading  of  this  forged 
letter  enraged  the  mercenaries,  of  whom  this  body  of  troops  was  almost 
entirely  composed.  They  were  for  falling  upon  the  few  Syracusans 
amongst  them,  but  were  prevented  from  that  violence  by  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  that  they  might  not  entirely  lose  their  hopes  of  re-entering  Syra- 
cuse. They  sent  a  man  thither,  who  related  the  storming  of  Leontiunii 
conformably  to  the  first  account.  Those  reports  were  favorably  received 
by  the  multitude,  who  cried  out,  that  the  gates  should  be  shut  against  tbe 
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Romans/  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  about  the  same  time  entered,  partly 
by  force,  and  partly  by  the  intelligence  they  had  within  the  city.  They 
killed  the  magistrates,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  The  next  day  the 
slaves  were  made  free,  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty,  and  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes  elected  into  the  highest  offices,  in  a  tumultuous  assembly. 
Syracuse,  in  this  manner,  after  a  short  glimpse  of  liberty,  sunk  again  into 
slavery. 

SECTION  II. — XARCELLUS   BESIEGES  SYRACUSE. — ^THE  DREADFUL  MACHIICBS  OF 

ARCHIMEDES,   WHO   IS  KILLED. 

[A.  M.  3790.]  Marcellus  immediately  advanced  to  Syracuse,  sending 
deputies  before  him  to  inform  the  citizens,  that  he  wished  not  to  make  war 
upon  them,  but  to  restore  their  liberty.  The  deputies  were  not  permitted 
to  enter,  but  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  coming  out,  heard  their  proposals, 
and  sent  back  an  answer  of  haughty  defiance.  Marcellus,  therefore,  laid 
siege  to  the  city,  with  his  land  force  on  the  side  of  Hexapyla,  and  by  sea, 
on  the  quarter  of  Achradina,  with  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Appius. 
But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  change  his  measures.  The  machines  which 
Archimedes  invented,  ruined  so  many  of  his  vessels,  and  destroyed  such 
numbers  of  his  troops,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  distance.  What- 
ever plan  he  adopted,  or  whatever  stratagem  he  employed,  the  geometrician 
met  and  repulsed  him.  If  the  Romans  approached  the  walls,  they  were 
pierced  with  an  infinite  number  of  darts,  thrust  through  concealed  loop- 
holes. When  they  retired  to  a  distance,  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
missiles  thrown  by  machines  of  the  most  enormous  power.  At  one  time  a 
ship  was  drawn  up  by  the  prow,  and  sunk  stem  forwards :  at  another,  a 
galley  was  lifted  into  the  air,  and  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  the  walls. 
Others  were  whirled  in  the  air  and  let  fall  into  the  sea,  where  they  went 
to  the  bottom  with  all  that  they  contained.  Marcellus,  at  great  expense, 
had  prepared  a  large  machine,  supported  upon  eight  galleys,  each  of  five 
banks  of  oars.  Archimedes  discharged  at  it  three  stones  successively, 
each  weighing  nearly  1,200  pounds,  and  the  machine  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
At  length,  the  soldiers  having  become  so  alarmed,  that  if  only  a  small  cord 
or  a  piece  of  wood  was  seen  upon  the  walls,  they  fled,  crying  that  Archi- 
medes was  preparing  some  dreadful  machine  against  them,  Marcellus  was 
forced  to  retire,  and  change  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

[A.  M.  8791.]  Leaving  Appius  before  the  place  with  two-thirds  of  the 
army,  he  advanced  with  the  other  into  the  island,  and  brought  over  some 
cities  to  the  Roman  interest.  At  the  same  time  Himilcon,  general  of  the 
Carthaginians,  arrived  in  Sioily  with  a  gi'eat  army.  Hippocrates  lefl 
Syracuse  with  10,000  foot  and  500  horse  to  join  him,  and  carry  on  the  war 
in  concert  against  Marcellus.  Epicydes  remained  in  the  city,  to  command 
there  during  the  blockade.  Marcellus  employed  a  great  part  of  the  second 
year  of  the  siege  in  several  expeditions  in  Sicily.  On  his  return  from 
Agrigentum,  upon  which  he  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt,  he  came  U}> 
with  the  army  of  Hippocrates,  which  he  defeated,  and  killed  above  6,000  men. 
This  advantage  kept  those  in  their  duty,  who  had  entertained  thoughts  oi 
going  over  to  the  Carthaginians.  Afler  the  gaining  of  this  victory,  hr 
returned  against  Syracuse;  and  having  sent  off  Appius  for  Rome,  wlxi 
went  thither  to  demand  the  consulship,  he  put  Q.  Crispinus  into  his  place 
.    [A.  M.  3792.]     In  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign,  Marcelli'S 
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almost  absolutely  despaired  of  being  able  to  take  Syracuse,  either  by  forces 
because  Archimedes  continually  opposed  him  with  invincible  obstacles,  or 
by  famine,  as  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  had  returned  more  numeroui 
than  before,  easily  threw  in  convoys.  Nothing  employed  his  thoughts,  but 
the  shame  of  raising  a  siege,  after  having  consumed  so  much  time,  and 
sustained  the  loss  of  so  many  men  and  ships.  An  accident  gave  new  life 
to  his  hopes.  Some  Roman  vessels  had  taken  one  Damippus,  whom  Epi- 
cydes  had  sent  to  negotiate  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  The  Syracusaos 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  ransom  this  man.  A  place  near  the  port  Tro- 
giius  was  agreed  on  for  the  conferences  concerning  the  ransom  of  the  pri- 
soner. As  the  deputies  went  thither  several  times,  it  came  into  a  Romaa 
soldier's  thought  to  consider  the  wall  with  attention.  He  found  it  to  be 
much  lower  than  it  was  believed,  and  concluded  that  with  ladders  of  a 
moderate  size  It  might  be  easily  scaled.  Without  loss  of  time  he  described 
the  whole  to  Marcel  I  us.  Marcellus  assured  himself  of  its  reality  with  his 
own  eyes.  Having  caused  ladders  to  be  prepared,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  a  festival,  that  the  Syracusans  celebrated  for  three  days  in  honor  of 
Diana.  At  the  time  of  night  when  he  conceived  that  the  Syracusans,  after 
their  debauch,  would  begin  to  grow  drowsy,  he  made  a  thousand  choaen 
troops,  in  profound  silence,  advance  with  their  ladders  to  the  wall.  They 
soon  scaled  the  wall.  Having  thrown  down  the  gate  of  the  Hexapylum, 
they  took  possession  of  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Bpipolss.  The  Syra. 
cusans,  awakened  by  the  noise,  began  to  rouse,  and  to  prepare  for  action. 
Marcellus  made  all  his  trumpets  sound  together,  which  so  alarmed  them, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  fled,  believing  every  quarter  of  the  city  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  The  strongest  and  best  part,  however,  called  Achra- 
dina,  was  not  yet  taken.  Marcellus  at  day-break  entered  the  new  city  by 
the  quarter  called  Tyche. 

To  prevent  being  harassed  in  his  rear,  he  then  attacked  a  fort  called 
Euryelus,  which  commanded  the  whole  country  on  the  land  side.  AAer 
having  carried  it,  and  placed  therein  a  strong  garrison,  he  turned  all  his 
efforts  against  Achradina. 

During  these  transactions,  Hippocrates  and  the  Carthaginians  arriyed, 
and  attacked  the  quarters  of  Marcellus,  but  were  repulsed.  The  plague 
afterwards  broke  out  in  both  camps.  The  Carthaginians  suffered  the  ni05t» 
and  Hippocrates,  and  Flimilcon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  fell  victims  to  it. 
The  Carthaginian  fleet  withdrew  to  Africa,  and  Epicydes  retired  to  Agri- 
gentum.  Most  of  the  citizens  wished  for  peace,  and  opened  negotiations 
for  surrender ;  but  the  foreinrners  and  deserters  murdered  the  magistrates, 
and  continued  the  war.  Marcius,  a  Spaniard,  was  corrupted,  and  be- 
trayed the  Isle  to  Metellus ;  and  the  deserters  having  been  permitted  to  es* 
cape,  the  Syracusans  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Afler  having  placed  a 
guard  upon  the  treasury,  and  safeguards  in  the  houses  of  the  Syracusans 
wlio  had  withdrawn  into  his  camp,  he  abandoned  the  city  to  be  plundered 
by  his  troops.  It  is  reported  that  the  riches  which  were  pillaged  in  Syra- 
cuse exceeded  all  that  could  have  been  expected  at  the  taking  of  Carthage 
iLseii. 

An  unhappy  accident  interrupted  the  joy  of  Marcellus.  Archimedes 
shut  up  in  his  closet,  was  intent  upon  the  study  of  some  geometrical  figure; 
and  not  only  his  eyes,  but  the  whole  faculties  of  his  soul,  were  so  engaged  in 
this  contemplation,  that  he  had  neither  heard  the  tumult  of  the  Romans,  nor 
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the  report  of  the  city's  being  taken.  A  soldier  came  suddenly  in,  and  or- 
dered him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus.  Archimedes  desired  him  to  stay  a 
moment,  till  he  had  solved  his  problem.  The  soldier,  enraged  at  this  de- 
lay, drew  his  sword  and  killed  him.  Marcellus  was  exceedingly  afRicted 
when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  death.  He  made  a  diligent  search  after 
all  his  relations,  treated  them  with  great  distinction,  and  granted  them  pe- 
culiar privileges.  As  for  Archimedes,  he  caused  his  funeral  to  be  cele- 
brated in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him  among 
the  great  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  at  Syracuse. 


ARTICLE  III. 

SUMMAHT  Of  THE   HISTOET   OF   SYRACUSE. 

The  two  first  ages  of  i\M  history  are  very  obscure,  and  therefore  we  are 
silent  upon  them. 

[A.  M.  3520.]  Gelon.  The  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  Xerxes, 
having  attacked  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  Sicily,  while  that  prince  was 
employed  in  making  an  irruption  into  Greece,  Grelon,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  obtained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Thermopyl©.  Hamilcar,  their  general,  was 
killed  in  this  battle. 

[A.  M.  3525.]  Gelon,  upon  returning  from  his  victory,  was  chosen 
king  unanimously*  He  reigned  for  six  years,  solely  employed  in  the  truly 
royal  care  of  making  his  people  happy. 

[A.  M.  3532.]  Hiero  I.  Hiero,  the  eldest  of  Gelon's  brothers,  sue- 
ceeded  him.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  worthy  of  great  praise. 
Simonides  and  Pindar  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  him.  The  latter 
part  of  it  did  not  answer  the  former.     He  reigned  eleven  years. 

[A.  M.  3543.]  Thrastbitlus.  Thrasybulus,  his  brother,  succeeded 
him.  He  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  vices  and  cruelty.  After  a  reign 
of  one  year,  he  was  expelled. 

[A.  M.  3544.]  After  his  expulsion,  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  enjoyed 
their  liberty  for  the  space  of  almost  60  years. 

[A.  M.  3588.]  During  this  interval,  the  Athenians,  animated  by  the 
warm  exhortations  of  Alcibiades,  turned  their  arms  against  Syracuse :  this 
was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  event  of  this  war 
was  fatal  to  the  Athenians. 

[A.  M.  3598.]  DioNYSius  the  elder.  The  reign  of  this  prince  is  famous 
for  its  length  of  38  years ;  and  still  more  for  the  extraordinary  events  with 
which  it  was  attended. 

[A.  M.  3(>32.]  DioNYsius  the  younger,  Dionysius,  son  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  succeeded  him.  He  contracts  a  particular  intimacy  with  Plato, 
who  had  come  to  his  coUrt  at  the  request  of  Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dio- 
nysius. He  soon  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  vices  and  excesses  which 
attend  tvrannv. 

[A.  M.  3644.]  Besieged  by  Dion,  he  escapes  from  the  citadel,  and  re- 
tirea  into  Italy. 

[A.  M.  3646.]  Dion's  excellent  qualities.  He  is  assassinated  in  his 
own  house  by  Callippus. 
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[A.  M.  3647.]  Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  Dion,  Hipparinns, 
brother  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  expels  CaUippus,  and  establishes  hinnself 
in  Syracuse.  During  the  two  years  of  his  reign,  Sicily  is  agitated  by  great 
commotions. 

[A.  M.  3654.]  Dionysius  the  younger  reascends  the  throne  ten  years 
after  having  quitted  it. 


( 


A.  M.  3657. 
A.  M.  3658. 


At  last,  reduced  by  Timoleon,  he  retires  to  Corinth. 
Timoleon  restores  liberty  to  Syracuse.     He  passes  the 
rest  of  his  life  there  in  a  glorious  retirement,  beloved  and  honored  by  all. 

This  interval  of  liberty  was  of  no  long  duration. 

[A.  M.  3685.]  Agathocles.  Agathocles,  in  a  short  time,  makes  hini- 
self  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  commits  unparalleled  cruelties.  He  fbnna 
one  of  the  boldest  designs  related  in  history ;  carries  the  war  into  Africa ; 
makes  himself  master  of  the  strongest  places,  and  ravages  the  whole 
country. 

After  various  events,  he  perishes  miserably.  He  reigned  about  26 
years. 

[A.  M.  3718.]  Syracuse  revived  again  for  some  time,  and  tasted  wi& 
joy  the  sweets  of  liberty.  But  she  suffered  much  from  the  CarthaginianSy 
who  disturbed  her  tranquillity  by  continual  wars. 

[A.  M.  3726.]  She  called  in  Pyrrhus  to  her  aid.  The  rapid  success 
of  his  arms  at  first  gave  them  great  hopes,  which  soon  vanished.  Pyrrhii% 
by  a  sudden  retreat,  plunged  the  Syracusans  into  new  misibrtunes. 

HiERo  11.  They  were  not  happy  and  in  tranquillity  till  the  reign  of 
Hiero  11.,  which  was  very  long,  and  almost  always  pacific. 

HiERONYMUS.  He  scarce  reigned  one  year.  His  death  was  followed 
with  great  troubles,  and  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus. 

After  that  period,  what  passed  in  Sicily  to  its  total  reduction,  is  little  re- 
markable.  There  were  still  some  remains  of  war,  but  they  were  unpro- 
ductive of  any  event  of  consequence,  and  Rome  was  soon  absolute  mistress 
of  all  Sicily.  Half  the  island  had  been  a  Roman  province  ever  since  the 
treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  By  that  treaty,  Sicily  was 
divided  into  two  parts  :  the  one  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans; 
and  the  other  under  the  government  of  Hiero ;  which  last  part,  after  the 
surrender  of  Syracuse,  fell  also  into  their  hands. 
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TUi  book  iacladM  the  iptoe  of  60  yean,  which  It  three  years  more  than  the  reign  of  Mithridatet } 

from  the  year  of  the  world  3880  to  the  year  8948 


SECTION    I. 
f 

MITHRIDATES  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF  FONTUS. — LIBRART  OF  ATHENS  CARRIED 

TO  ROME. 

MiTHRiDATES,  king  of  Pontus,  surnamed  Eupator,  was  descended  from  a 
house  which  had  given  a  long  succession  of  kings  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus.  The  first  was  Artabazus,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.  His  posterity  enjoyed  that  kingdom  during  seventeen 
generations.     Mithridates  Eupator  was  the  sixteenth  from  him. 

[A.  M.  3880.]  He  began  his  reign  at  twelve  years  of  age,  putting  to 
death  his  mother,  whom  his  father  had  appointed  his  guardian,  and  his 
brother.  Little  is  known  of  the  first  years  of  his  administration,  except  that 
he  obtained  possession  of  Phrygia  by  corrupting  a  Itoman  general,  and 
was  obliged  to  restore  it,  which  gave  rise  to  his  enmity  to  the  Romans. 

[A.  M.  3913.]  He  caused  the  death  of  his  two  nephews,  heirs  to  the 
crown  of  Cappadocia,  and  placed  his  own  son  on  the  throne.  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  set  up  a  pretender,  but  the  cause  being  brought  before 
the  Roman  senate,  both  parties  were  condemned,  and  Cappadocia  declared 
free.  The  citizens  afterwards  were  permitted  to  elect  Ariobarzanes  as  their 
[A.  M.  3914.]  king,  and  Sylla  was  commissioned  to  establish  him,  which 
he  efiected  by  defeating  and  expelling  all  who  opposed  him.  Mithridates 
dared  not  at  the  time  openly  to  resist,  but  prepared  for  a  struggle  with  the 
Romans,  by  cultivating  powerful  alliances,  beginning  with  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia. 

Armenia  appertained  to  Persia,  and,  coming  with  that  empire  under  the 
Macedonians,  it  was  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Two  generals  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  Artaxius  and  Zadriadres,  having  established  them- 
selves in  that  province,  and  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Romans, 
they  were  'acknowledged  as  kings.  Tigranes,  who  was  descended  from 
Artaxius,  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  country,  and  subjugated  several 
neighboring  countries.   He  married  the  daughter  of  Mithridatrs,  and  united 
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[A.  M.  3915.]  in  his  enterprises.  His  first  act  was  to  deprive  Arioba». 
zanes  of  Cappadocia,  restoring  the  son  of  Mithridates.  Nicomedes,  the  king 
of  Bithynia,  Imving  died,  Mithridates  excluded  his  eldest  son  Nicomedes 
from  the  throne,  and  established  a  younger  brother  Socrates.  The  Romans 
restored  both  the  excluded  princes,  and  urged  them  to  make  expeditions 
into  the  territories  of  Mithridates.  Nicomedes  complied,  and  returned 
laden  with  booty.  Mithridates  complained  to  the  Romans  of  the  outrage, 
and  obtaining  no  rrdress,  he  again  entered  Cappadocia,  and  expelled  Ario- 
barzanes.  The  Romans  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
which  he  refusing,  both  parties  prepared  for  war. 

The  army  of  Mithridates  consisted  of  250,000  foot  and  40,000  horse, 
drawn  from  22  diderent  nations,  all  of  whose  languages  he  spoke  with 
facility.  The  Romans  had  three  armies,  each  consisting  of  40,000  men ; 
one  under  L.  Cassius  in  Pergamus,  another  under  Manius  Aquilius,  and 
the  third  commanded  by  Q.  Oppius,  proconsul  of  Pamphylia,  besides  the 
50,000  foot  and  6,000  horse  of  Nicomedes.  They  began  the  war  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  Rome,  and  conducted  it  so  unskillfully,  that  the 
Roman  armies  were  all  defeated,  and  Aquilius  and  Oppius  taken  priBoners. 
They  were  both  treated  with  every  insult,  and  Aquilius  was  put  to  death. 
Mithridates  obtained  possession  of  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lycia,  Pam- 
phylia, Paphlagonia,  and  several  other  countries.  Considering  that  all  the 
[A.  M.  3916.]  Italians  in  Asia  Minor  were  intriguing  in  behalf  of  Rome, 
he  issued  secret  orders  from  Ephesus  to  put  them  to  death,  with  their 
women,  children,  and  domestics.  80,000  Romans  or  Italians  were  butch- 
ered in  consequence.  He  sent  people  to  Cos,  and  carried  off  the  treasures 
deposited  there  by  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  and  also  800  talents  sent 
thither  for  safe  keeping  by  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor.  Having  laid  siege  ta 
Rhodes,  whither  many  Romans  had  fled,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege, 
after  losing  many  of  his  ships.  Archelaus,  one  of  his  generals,  having 
entered  Greece  with  120,000  men,  took  Athens,  and  engaged  most  of  the 
cities  of  Greece  in  the  interests  of  his  master.  Aristion,  an  Epicurean,  t» 
whom  he  had  entrusted  2,000  men  to  guard  the  sacred  treasure  which  he 
sent  from  Delos  to  Athens,  employed  the  men  in  establishing  himself  aa 
tyrant  of  the  city,  where  he  committed  the  greatest  cruelties. 

[A.  M.  3917.]  Sylla  set  out  for  Greece  with  five  legions,  and  some 
cohoils  and  cavalry.  All  the  cities,  except  Athens,  immediately  opened 
their  gates  to  him.  He  commenced  the  siege  of  that  city  and  of  its  poit 
Pirseus  at  the  same  time.  The  fine  groves  of  the  Academy  and  the  Ly- 
ceum,  were  cut  down  by  his  order,  and  the  sacred  treasures  deposited  in 
the  temples,  including  those  at  Delphi,  were  seized  and  freely  used  for  the 
war.  Notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  exertions,  the  defence  was  un- 
commonly protracted.  At  length,  however,  when  famine  had  reduced  the 
city  to  the  last  extremities,  a  weak  part  of  the  walls  was  discovered,  and  it 
was  taken  by  storm.  A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The  next  day  the 
citadel  was  taken,  and  the  tyrant  and  his  friends  put  to  death.  Archelaus 
with  his  fleet  retired  to  Munychia,  and  Sylla  took  the  Piraeus,  where  ha 
burnt  all  the  fortifications. 

Taxiles,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  arrived  in  Greece  with  100,000  foot, 
and  10,000  horse.  Archelaus,  his  brother,  remained  in  Munychia  until 
Sylla  was  forced,  for  the  want  of  provisions,  to  retire  into  fioeotia.  Hen 
Hortensius  joined  him,  and  they  encamped  io  the  plains  of  Elatea.     Arch» 
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laus  marched,  and  offered  him  battle ;  but  the  Romans  were  so  terrified  at 
their  numbers  that  they  refused  to  fight.  Sylla  was  obliged  to  make  them 
work  i'oT  three  days  incessantly  in  digging  large  and  deep  trenches  until, 
wearied  out  with  the  labor,  they  preferred  to  engage  in  battle.  The  fight 
took  place  near  Chaeronea.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  number  of  the 
enemy,  the  Romans  gained  such  a  complete  victory,  that  less  than  10,000 
men  escaped,  who  fled  to  the  city  of  Chalcis. 

[A.  M.  3910.]  After  celebrating  music  games  at  Thebes  in  honor  of 
his  victory,  he  began  his  march  to  Thessaly,  to  meet  L.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
who  had  been  sent  over  the  louian  sea  with  an  army  by  the  party  of  Ma- 
rius,  professedly  to  fight  against  Mithridates,  but  really  to  oppose  Sylla. 
But  at  Melitea,  intelligence  reached  him  that  another  army  of  Mithridates, 
under  command  of  Dorylaus,  had  arrived  at  Chalcis  by  sea,  and  were  over- 
running all  the  neighboring  country.  He  immediately  stopped,  and  met 
the  enemy  on  the  plain  of  Orchomenes.  They  were  defeated  in  several 
attacks,  and  a  great  part  of  the  barbarians  slain.  Archelaus  again  escaped 
to  Chalcis. 

Mithridates  was  not  more  successful  in  Asia.  Fimbria  defeated  his  best 
troops,  and  drove  him  from  Pergamus,  where  he  was  residing,  to  Pitane,  a 
maritime  place  in  the  Troad ;  and  had  Lucullus,  who  was  of  the  other  fac- 
tion, and  commanded  a  Roman  fleet  in  the  vicinity,  been  willing  to  assist, 
as  requested,  Mithridates  could  not  have  escaped,  as  he  did,  to  Mitylene. 
Lucullus,  although  he  would  not  act  with  f^imbria,  gained  two  signal  vic- 
tories over  the  fleet  of  the  king. 

The  faction  of  Marius,  Cinna,  and  Carbo,  prevailing  at  Rome,  and  treating 
the  friends  of  Sylla  with  unmitigated  severity  and  cruelty,  the  latter  was  so 
earnestly  pressed  to  return  and  deliver  his  country  from  tyranny,  that  he 
listened  to  proposals  of  accommodation  through  Archelaus.  After  several 
[A.  M.  3920. J  negotiations,  Sylla  and  Mithridates  met  at  Dardania,  a 
city  of  the  Troad,  where  the  Roman  general  treated  the  king  with  the 
greatest  haughtiness,  and  made  peace  with  him  upon  the  conditions  ^'  That 
Mithridates  should  renounce  Asia  and  Paphlagonia  ;  that  he  should  restore 
Bithynia  to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes ;  that  he  should 
pay  the  Romans  2,000  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  furnish  him 
70  armed  galleys,  with  their  whole  equipage ;  and  that  Sylla,  on  his  side, 
should  secure  to  Mithridates  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  and  cause  him  to  be 
declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people."  Afterwards  presenting 
the  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  to  him,  he  reconciled  them  to  each 
other.  Mithridates,  after  the  delivery  of  the  70  galleys,  entirely  equipped, 
and  500  archers,  re-embarked. 

Thus  ended  the  first  war  with  Mithridates,  which  had  lasted  four  years, 
and  in  which  Sylla  had  destroyed  more  than  160,000  of  the  enemy ;  re- 
covered Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  Asia,  and  many  other  provinces,  of 
which  Mithridates  had  possessed  himself;  and  having  deprived  him  of  a 
great  part  of  his  fleet,  compelled  him  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds 
of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

Some  days  after,  Sylla  began  his  march  against  Fimbria,  who  was  en- 
camped under  the  walls  of  Thyatira,  in  Lydia ;  and  having  marked  out  a 
camp  near  his,  he  began  his  entrenchments.  Fimbria's  soldiers  coming 
out  unarmed,  ran  to  salute  and  embrace  those  of  Sylla,  and  assisted  them 
with  great  pleasure  in  forming  their  lines.     Fimbria,  seeing  this  change  in 
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his  tnx>ps,  and  fearing  Sylla  as  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  from  whom  fat 
oould  expect  no  mercy,  after  having  attempted  in  vain  to  get  him  lissassin- 
ated,  killed  himself. 

Sylla  condemned  Asia  in  general  to  pay  20,000  talents,  and,  besides  that 
fine,  rifled  individuals  exceedingly,  by  abandoning  their  houses  to  the  inso- 
lence and  rapaciousness  of  his  troops,  whom  he  quartered  upon  them,  and 
who  lived  at  discretion,  as  in  conquered  cities. 

SECTION   II.— SECOND   AND   THIRD  WARS  WITH  MITHRIDATES. 

[A.  M.  3961.]  Sylla,  on  setting  out  for  Rome,  had  left  the  government 
of  Asia  to  Murena,  with  the  two  legions  that  had  served  under  Fimbria,  to 
keep  the  province  in  obedience.  This  Murena  is  the  father  of  him  ibr 
whom  Cicero  made  the  fine  oration  which  bears  his  name. 

Mithridates  reduced  the  people  of  Colchis  and  the  Bosphorus,  who  had 
revolted  against  him.  Having  established  his  son  as  king,  he  became  sus- 
picious of  his  loyalty,  and  recalled  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  As  he  was 
preparing  a  large  fleet  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bosphorus,  suspicions 
were  excited  that  his  designs  were  against  the  Romans ;  and  Archelaus, 
who  perceived  that  the  king  regarded  him  as  having  engaged  him  in  a 
shameful  peace,  passed  over  to  Murena,  and  persuaded  him  to  attack  Mithri 
dates.  He  made  an  irruption  into  Cappadocia,  and  took  Comona,  and  notr 
withstanding  a  commissioner  from  Rome  forbid  him  to  annoy  the  king,  be- 
cause the  commissioner  brought  no  decree  of  the  senate,  he  continued  to 
[A.  M.  3922.]  ravage  the  country.  Mithridates  therefore  took  the  field, 
vanquished  him,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  into  Phrygia,  with  great 
loss. 

Sylla,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator,  sent  Gabinius  to  Murena  to  or. 
der  him  to  desist  from  the  war.     It  thus  ended,  having  lasted  three  years. 

[A.  M.  3926.]  Mithridates  was  compelled  by  Sylla  entirely  to  restore 
Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  a  part  of  which  he  had  retained  till  this  time, 
contrary  to  the  treaty.  But  the  dictator  died  the  same  year,  and  Mithridap 
tes  persuaded  Tigranes  to  conquer  the  country,  and  to  remove  300,000  of 
the  inhabitants  to  people  his  new  city  of  Tigranoceita,  in  Armenia. 

[A.  M.  3928.]  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  the  king  was  to  have  Bithynia  and 
Cappadocia,  for  the  payment  of  3,000  talents  and  40  galleys,  and  to  receive 
a  general  from  Sertorius.  The  latter  sent  Marcus  Marius,  a  banished 
senator,  who,  in  the  name  of  Sertorius,  discharged  most  of  the  cities  from 
paying  the  exorbitant  taxes  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on  them.  This 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  the  cities  without  the  help  of  arms. 

[A.  M.  3929.]  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  died,  having  made  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs.  Mithridates  prepared  for  war  against  them,  and 
formed  an  army  of  120,000  foot,  armed  and  disciplined  like  the  Roman 
infantry,  and  16,000  horse.  He  seized  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  and  the 
province  of  Asia  declared  in  his  favor. 

[A.  M.  3930.]  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  the  two  consuls,  were  sent  with 
armies  against  him.  Cotta,  arriving  first,  hastened  to  give  the  king  battle, 
and  was  vanquished  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  shut  up  in  Chalcedon. 
Lucullus  marched  to  his  assistance,  and  relieved  him.  Mithridates  laid 
[A.  M.  3931.]  siege  to  Cyzicum  with  300,000  men,  and  400  ships,  and  Lu- 
cullus so  posted  his  army  of  30,000  foot  and  2,600  horse,  as  to  intercept  his 
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convoys,  and  harass  his  operations  without  attempting  a  general  battle.  He 
8o  distressed  the  enemy  that,  after  an  ineffectual  siege  of  nearly  two  years, 
Mithridates  was  obliged  shamefully  to  retire  by  sea,  leaving  his  land  army 
to  be  withdrawn  by  his  lieutenants.  Luculius  pursued  the  latter,  and 
[A.  M.  3932.]  coming  up  with  them  near  the  Granicus,  killed  20,000, 
and  took  great  numbers  prisoners.  Returning  to  Cyzicum,  he  made  a  rapid 
tour  around  the  Hellespont,  and  having  collected  a  fleet,  vanquished  the 
two  best  generals  of  Mithridates  in  two  naval  engagements,  and  killed  most 
of  their  men,  and  took  Marcus  Marius  prisoner,  whom  he  put  to  death. 
Passing  to  the  land,  he  reduced  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  and  marched 
into  Pontus.  Mithridates  had  lost  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  troops,  in  a  storm  upon  the  Euxine  sea,  and  was  hastily  en- 
gaged in  making  new  levies.  Luculius  laid  siege  to  Amisus  and  Eupa- 
toria,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  detachment  to  besiege  a  third  city,  The- 
miscyra,  upon  the  river  Thermodon. 

[A.  M.  3933.]  In  the  spring  Mithridates  took  the  field  with  a  new 
army.  Luculius  left  the  charge  of  the  sieges  to  Murena,  the  son  of  the 
one  before  mentioned,  and  marched  to  meet  the  king.  He  sustained  some 
disadvantages  in  two  successive  battles,  but  in  the  third  so  completely 
worsted  the  enemy,  that  Mithridates  had  great  difRculty  to  make  his  escape. 
Cicero  says  that  he  scattered  on  his  way  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  effects,  which  so  occupied  his  pursuers  in  picking  them  up, 
that  their  prey  got  out  of  their  reach.  After  this  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
Luculius  took  the  city  of  Cabirss,  with  several  other  places  and  castles,  in 
which  he  found  great  riches.  In  one  of  these  castles  a  sister  of  the  king 
was  taken.  His  other  sisters  and  his  wives  he  had  removed  to  a  distance, 
but  after  his  defeat  he  sent  his  eunuch  Bacchides,  and  put  them  all  to  death. 

[A.  M.  3934.]  Luculius,  having  in  vain  pursued  Mithridates,  finding 
that  he  had  gone  to  Armenia,  sent  Appius  Claudius  to  demand  him  of 
Tigranes,  and  returning  to  the  siege  of  Amisus,  pushed  his  efforts  to  take 
the  city  with  the  utmost  vigor.  Callimachus,  the  most  able  engineer  of  the 
age,  defended  it ;  and  when  he  saw  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  he 
set  fire  to  it,  and  escaped  by  sea.  Luculius  could  not  check  the  flames, 
nor  restrain  the  soldiers  from  plunder.  But  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  pre- 
served part  of  the  buildings,  and  he  caused  the  others  to  be  rebuilt.  He 
then  visited  the  cities  of  Asia,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  repressed  the  avarice 
of  the  tax  gatherers,  and  repaired  the  evils  which  their  insatiable  thirst  for 
gold  had  inflicted  upon  that  province. 

SECTION   III. LUCULLUS    DECLARES   WAR   AGAINST    TIGRANES. — THE    LATTER 

LOSES   TWO    BATTLES. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  had  overthrown  the  successors  of  Seleucus 
the  Great,  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Parthians,  conquered  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine, given  laws  to  the  Arabians,  and  now  reigned  with  the  title  of  "  king 
of  kings.''  Appius  Claudius  delivered  his  message  to  him  with  Roman 
freedom  and  haughtiness,  accompanying  it  with  a  letter  from  Luculius,  in 
which  his  title  of  "  king  of  kings  "  was  not  employed.  Tigranes  answered 
with  indignation,  and  refused  to  surrender  Mithridates.  Luculius  immedi- 
ately declared  war  against  him,  and  returning  to  Pontus,  made  himself 
master  of  Sinope,  and  declared  that  city  and  Amisus  free  and  independent. 
Cotta  took  Heraclea  by  treachery,  and  burnt  nearly  the  whole,  treating  the 
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inhabitants  with  the  greatest  severity,  for  which  the  senate  afterwards  dt- 
prived  him  of  his  senatorial  dignity.  Lucullus,  leaving  Somatius  with 
6,000  men  in  Pontus,  marched  with  12,000  foot  and  3,000  horse  throiigli 
Cappadocia,  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  mid- winter,  and  afterwards  the  Tigrk, 
and  appeared  before  Tigranooerta,  the  capital  of  Tigranes.  As  the  king 
had  put  to  death  the  man  who  brought  the  first  news  of  his  march,  no  one 
ventured  to  mention  it  till  the  Romans  were  near  the  gates.  Then  Mith- 
robarzanes,  a  favorite,  informed  the  king,  who  commissioned  him  to  bring 
Lucullus  to  him.  He  collected  a  body  of  troops,  and  lost  his  life,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  men,  in  this  attempt.  Tigranes  having  before  sent 
Mithridates  with  10,000  men  to  recover  Pontus,  was  now  so  terrified,  thai 
he  abandoned  his  capital,  and  retired  to  Mount  Taurus.  Lucullus  laid 
siege  to  the  city,  and  pressed  his  efforts  with  vigor.  Tigranes,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Mithridates,  who  frequently  wrote  to  him  not  to  hazard  a 
battle,  collected  150,000  foot,  55,000  horse,  20,000  archers,  and  35,000 
laborers  to  build  bridges,  repair  roads,  cScc,  marched  to  give  him  battle. 
Lucullus  left  Murena  to  attend  to  the  siege,  and  proceeded  to  meet  the  king 
with  the  most  of  his  troops.  The  enemy  would  not  believe  that  so  small  a 
force  would  dare  to  attack  them,  and  therefore  were  scarcely  arranged  in 
order  for  fight,  when  the  charge  commenced.  By  the  skillful  arrangementi 
of  Lucullus,  the  horse  of  Tigranes  was  put  to  flight,  and  threw  the  army 
into  confusion.  A  general  rout  took  place,  and  nearly  100,000  of  the  fool 
and  almost  all  the  horse  were  slain.  Lucullus  returning  to  Tigranocerta, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  within,  took  the  city,  and  found  in  it  immenst 
wealth.  He  permitted  the  inhabitants  to  return  from  the  various  cities  from 
which  they  had  been  collected,  which  left  the  capital  almost  a  desert. 

Ambassadors  from  various  nations  came  to  offer  their  submission. 
Learning  that  the  Parthian  king  had  wavered  between  the  Romans  and 
Tigranes,  he  determined  to  attack  him,  but  his  troops  opposed  the  enterprise. 
Mithridates,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  rejoined  Tigranes,  and  together  they 
assembled  new  troops.  Megadates,  the  governor  of  Syria,  was  recalled  with 
those  which  he  had,  and  Antiochus  Asiaticus  took  the  opportunity  to  re- 
establish himself  in  that  country. 

[A.  M.  3936.]  The  two  kings  having  collected  an  army  of  70,000  men, 
took  the  field,  but  avoided  a  battle,  posting  themselves  advantageously,  and 
harassing  the  Romans.  Lucullus  at  last  ascertaining  their  object,  marched 
towards  Artaxata  the  old  capital  of  Armenia,  where  Tigranes  had  placed 
his  wives,  his  children,  and  treasures.  The  latter  immediately  pursued 
him,  and  by  forced  marches  passed  him,  and  posted  his  army  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Arsamia.  The  Romans  crossed  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  completely  vanquished  them  on  the  banks.  Lucullus  would  then  have 
proceeded  to  Artaxata,  but  his  troops  on  account  of  the  approach  of  winter, 
compelled  him  to  return  to  a  warmer  climate.  He  therefore  repassed 
Mount  Taurus,  entered  Mesopotamia,  took  the  city  Nisibis,  and  there  quar- 
tered  his  army  for  the  winter.  Here  Claudius,  so  well  known  by  the 
invectives  of  Cicero,  excited  the  soldiers  to  insubordination  until  they  became 
ungovernable. 

In  the  meantime  Mithridates  had  re-entered  Pontus  with  8,000  men,  and 
his  subjects  soon  declared  in  his  favor.  He  attacked  the  Roman  troops, 
defeated  Fabius,  and  pressed  with  great  vigor  Triarius  and  Soniatius,  two 
[A.  M.  3937.]     other  lieutenants  of  Luoullus.     Thi^  general  at  lengdi 
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induced  his  soldiers  to  march  to  their  assistance ;  but  before  they  arrived, 
Triarius  had  been  routed,  with  the  loss  of  7,000  men,  among  whom  were 
700  centurions  and  24  tribunes.  Lucullus  found  the  dead  bodies  upon  the 
field  of  battle ;  and,  as  he  did  not  stop  to  inter  them,  his  soldiers  became  so 
exasperated,  that  they  treated  him  with  the  utmost  insolence ;  and,  not* 
withstanding  all  his  entreaties,  refused  to  march  against  the  enemy. 

SECTION   IV. — MITHRIDATES  RECOVERS   ALL   HIS   DOMINIONS. — ^POMPEY  OVER- 
THROWS  HIM   IN    SEVERAL    BATTLES. 

From  the  letters  of  Lucullus,  the  senate  supposed  that  the  war  was  vir- 
tually  ended ;  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
Pontus.  Acilius  Glabrio,  the  consul,  had  Bithynia  and  Pontus  for  his  pro- 
vince, and  Fimbria's  legions,  composing  part  of  LucuUus's  army,  were 
disbanded  by  decree  of  the  senate.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  war 
was  still  in  all  its  vigor,  Lucullus  was  charged  with  protracting  it  for  the 
«ake  of  continuing  in  command,  and  Manilius,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
proposed  a  decree,  investing  Pompey  with  extraordinary  powers  for  con- 
ducting it.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mithridates,  taking  advantage  of  the  licen- 
tiousness  and  disorder  prevalent  in  the  Roman  army,  recovered  the  whole 
of  Pontus,  and  made  incursions  into  Cappadocia.  The  nobility  strenuously 
opposed  the  decree  of  Manilius,  because  as  Pompey  had  already  been 
invested  with  extraordinary  command  in  other  cases,  this  new  measure 
contributed  to  subject  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  the  absolute  command 
of  one  man.  Csesar  and  Cicero  sustained  the  decree ;  and  through  their 
influence,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  latter,  it  was  authorized  by  the  suffrages 
of  all  the  tribes. 

[A.  M.  3938.]  Pompey,  on  his  arrival,  reversed  every  thing  that  Lu- 
cullus had  done,  and  forbid  any  obedience  to  his  orders.  Lucullus  ma^e 
bitter  complaints  of  his  treatment,  and  their  common  friends  arranged  an 
interview  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The  result  was  not  favorable.  Pom- 
pey accused  Lucullus  of  avarice,  and  Lucullus  charged  Pompey  with  am- 
bition ;  and,  as  both  spoke  the  truth,  they  parted  with  greater  animosity 
than  they  met.  Lucullus  carried  to  Rome  a  great  quantity  of  curious 
books,  and  there  opened  his  library  to  all  the  learned.  He  also  first  intro- 
duced the  cherry-tree  into  Europe,  called  cerasus,  from  a  city  of  that  name 
in  Cappadocia. 

Pompey  made  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Phraates,  king  of 
the  Parthians.  Having  in  vain  offered  peace,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
Mithridates,  he  surrounded  his  camp  with  strong  walls,  and  reduced  him 
to  such  extremity  that  the  beasts  of  burden  were  eaten  by  the  troops.  The 
king,  at  the  end  of  50  days,  escaped  with  his  best  troops,  having  ordered 
all  tlie  sick  and  useless  to  be  killed.  Pompey  pursued  him,  and  overtaking 
him  near  the  Euphrates,  attacked  and  defeated  him,  with  the  slaughter  of 
10,000  men.  Mithridates  escaped  with  800  horse,  who  gradually  aban- 
doned him  until  he  was  left  with  only  three  followers,  one  of  whom  was  his 
wife  Hypsicratia.  She  sustained  the  fatigues  of  the  flight,  and  even  took 
care  of  the  king's  horse.  Mithridates  having  arrived  at  a  fortress  where 
his  treasures  were  deposited,  sent  ambassadors  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes 
for  aid ;  but  the  latter,  to  make  his  court  to  the  Romans,  threw  thezn 
into  prison. 

Pompey  marobsd  iato  Arme&iA)  where  he  found  Tigranas  at  war  with 
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his  son,  whose  two  brothers  he  had  put  to  death  without  reason.  The  sur- 
viving  prince  had  taken  refuge  from  his  cruelty  with  Phraates,  king  of 
Parthia,  who  brought  an  army  and  besieged  Artaxata.  But  finding  the 
place  very  strong,  he  retired,  leaving  part  of  the  army  under  the  commaod 
of  the  young  prince,  whom  Tigranes  defeated  and  drove  out  of  the  country. 
The  son  then  designed  to  apply  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  Mithridates ; 
but  hearing  of  his  defeat,  he  went  to  Pompey,  whom  he  guided  direct  to- 
wards Artaxata.  Tigranes,  sensible  that  he  could  not  oppose  so  powerful 
a  foe,  came  to  the  camp  in  person,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Roman  general.  The  latter  fined  him  6,000  talents,  and  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  all  his  possessions  this  side  of  the  Euphrates,  confining 
him  to  Armenia  Major,  and  giving  the  son  Grordiana  and  Sophena,  and» 
after  his  father's  death,  all  his  dominions.  Tigranes  readily  acquiesced  in 
these  terms ;  but  the  son  was  discontented,  and  having  endeavored  to  ex- 
cite a  rebellion,  Pompey  imprisoned  hinft,  and  reserved  him  for  his  triumph. 
Tigranes  paid  the  money,  and  added  such  liberalities  towards  the  army 
that  he  acquired  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  Pompey 
gave  Sophena  and  Grordiana,  with  Cappadocia,  to  Ariobarzanes.  March- 
ing northwards  after  Mithridates,  he  defeated  the  Albanians  and  Iberians, 
two  powerful  nations,  between  the  Caspian  and  Buxine  seas,  who  opposed 
his  passage.  Passing  the  winter  with  the  Albanians,  who  had  made  peace 
[A.  M.  3939.]  with  him,  in  the  spring  he  subdued  the  Iberians,  who 
never  before  had  been  conquered.  Having  also  subjugated  the  people  of 
Colchis,  and  made  their  king  prisoner,  he  returned  against  the  Albanians, 
who  had  rebelled.  Cosis,  the  brother  of  king  Orodes,  commanded  their 
army,  and  attacked  Pompey  in  person,  but  was  slain  by  him.  The  Ro- 
mans gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  compelled  the  Albanians  to  submit. 
Mithridates,  in  the  meanwhile,  passed  the  winter  at  Dioscurias,  and  in  the 
spring,  passed  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  where  he  had  established  his  son 
Maclwires.  This  prince  had  made  his  peace  with  the  Romans,  whose  fleet 
commanded  the  Euxine  sea.  Not  being  able  to  satisfy  his  father  in  regard 
to  his  conduct,  attempting  to  escape  by  sea,  and  being  taken,  he  killed 
himself. 

Pompey,  on  his  return,  subjected  Darius,  king  of  the  Medes,  and  Antio- 
chus,  king  of  Comagena.  He  went  on  to  Syria,  and  reduced  the  whole 
empire,  and  ^all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Tigris,  dethroning  Antiochus 
Aslaticus,  whom  Lucullus  had  permitted  to  reign  four  years,  and  reducing 
his  dominions  to  a  Roman  province.  In  him  ended  the  empire  of  the  Se- 
[A.  M.  3939.]  leucidse,  after  a  duration  of  almost  250  years.  Going  to 
Damascus,  he  regulated  affairs  relating  to  Egypt  and  Judaea.  Twelve 
crowned  heads  were  in  the  city  at  one  time  to  make  their  court  to  him. 
Here  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  resigned  his  crown  in  favor  of  his 
son.  Pompey  returned  to  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  and  having  reduced  all 
the  strongholds  and  fortresses  of  Mithridates,  he  spent  the  winter  at  Apsis, 
in  Pontus.  By  the  taking  of  Caina,  or  the  New  City,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  principal  treasures,  and  all  the  records  of  Mithridates. 

[A.  M.  3940.]  Having  regulated  the  affairs  of  Pontus,  he  returned  to 
Syria.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  declared  Antioch  and  Seleucia,  upon 
the  Orontes,  free  cities.  An  embassy  had  come  to  him  from  Mithridates, 
proposing  peace  on  the  same  terms  which  Tigranes  had  accepted;  but 
Pompey  refused  any  accommodation  unless  he  should  apply  in  person,  as 
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Tigranes  had  done.  Although  the  war  was  not  yet  ended,  he  began  to 
distribute  the  countries  among  his  favorites.  To  Dejotarus,  prince  of  Ga- 
latia,  he  gave  Armenia  Minor,  with  the  title  of  king.  He  made  Archelaus 
high-priest  of  the  Moon,  the  goddess  of  the  Comanians  in  Pontus,  with 
sovereignty  over  about  6,000  persons.  He  was  the  son  of  the  former  gen- 
eral of  Mithridates,  who  had  embraced  the  interests  of  the  Romans.  The 
king,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  planning  no  less  an  expedition  than  that  of 
Hannibal,  to  cross  Pannonia,  pass  the  Alps,  and  attack  the  Romans  in  Italy 
itself.  But  his  army,  dreading  a  march  of  more  than  500  leagues,  with 
all  its  formidable  dangers,  revolted,  and  made  his  son  Phamaces,  king. 
Mithridates,  thus  abandoned,  aHer  poisoning  his  wives  and  concubines,  and 
attempting  the  same  with  himself,  but  without  success,  had  recourse  to  the 
[A.  M.  3941.]  sword.  He  had  lived  72  years,  and  reigned  60.  His  son 
Phamaces  submitted  himself  and  his  dominions  to  the  Romans. 

When  Pompey  arrived  at  Damascus,  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea, 
seeing  him  intent  upon  invading  that  country  on  account  of  his  attacks  upon 
Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  make  his  submission.  The  troubles  of  Judaea 
employed  him  some  time.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Pontus,  where  he  re- 
ceived presents,  and  the  body  of  Mithridates,  from  his  son.  He  interred 
the  body  with  great  honor. 

Pompey  granted  Phamaces  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  as  a  reward  for 
his  parricide,  declared  him  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
marched  into  Asia,  to  winter  at  Ephesus.  Here  he  distributed  rewards  to 
his  victorious  army.  He  gave  each  of  his  soldiers  1,500  drachmas,  (about 
jE37  sterling,)  and  to  the  officers  according  to  their  several  posts.  The 
total  sum  to  which  his  liberalities  amounted,  all  raised  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy,  was  16,000  talents,  (about  j£2,400,000 ;)  besides  which  he  had 
20,000  more,  (£3,000,000,)  to  put  into  the  treasury  at  Rome. 

[A.  M.  3943.]  His  triumph  continued  two  days,  and  was  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Pompey  caused  324  captives  of  the 
highest  distinction  to  march  before  his  chariot ;  amongst  whom  were  Aris- 
tobulus,  king  of  Judaea,  with  his  son  Antigonus ;  Olthaces,  king  of  Colchis ; 
Tigranes,  the  son  of  Tijrranos,  king  of  Armenia ;  the  sister,  five  sons,  and 
two  daughters  of  Mithridates.  In  the  place  of  that  king's  person,  his  throne, 
sceptre,  and  a  colossal  bust  of  gold  of  eight  cubits,  or  twelve  feet  in  height, 
were  carried  in  triumph. 
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PLAN. 
This  book  eonteinvtko  history  of  Sf  joan,  from  Uio  beginning  of  tho  nJgn  of  Ptolenj  AslotM  to 
the  death  of  Cleopatra,  with  which  ended  the  Idng dom  of  Egjpt ;  that  ii  to  laj,  &om  the  year  d 
the  world  80M  to  8974. 

SECTION  I. 

PTOLEMT    ATTLETES    EXPELLED    FROM     THE     TRBONB    OF    EOTPT;    AITD    U- 

STORED. 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Ptolemy  Auletes  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  As  Alexander,  his  predecessor,  had  made  a  will  in  favor  of  the 
Roman  people,  Ptolemy  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  their  acknow. 
ledgment  of  his  title  as  king.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  by  other 
means,  he  purchased  the  acknowledgment  through  Csesar,  for  6,000  talents, 
which  that  Roman  demagogue  was  obliged  to  share  with  Pompey,  to  pro- 
cure his  influence  in  favor  of  the  measure.  The  extraordinary  imposts 
which  he  laid  in  raising  this  sum  caused  an  insurrection,  and  obliged  him 
to  flee.  Landing  at  Rhodes,  he  had  an  interview  with  Cato,  who  advised 
him  to  return,  and  reconcile  himself  to  his  subjects,  instead  of  applying  to  the 
Roman  grandees,  who  would  exhaust  all  his  money.  Pompey 's  friends, 
however,  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Rome,  where,  Caesar  being  absent,  he  ap- 
plied to  Pompey  himself.  That  nobleman  obtained  for  him  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  ordering  Lentulus,  the  consul,  to  re-establish  him  when  he  went  into 

SA.  M.  8947.]  Cilicia.  But  before  Lentulus  set  out,  an  embassy  arrived 
rom  Egypt,  consisting  of  100  persons,  among  whom  was  the  philosopher 
Dion,  to  justify  their  revolt.  Ptolemy  destroyed  the  most  of  them  by  poi- 
son or  the  sword,  and  so  intimidated  the  rest  that  they  feared  to  proceed  in 
the  matter.  Even  Dion  himself  was  slain  by  his  order ;  but  the  king  was 
discharged  from  the  murder,  upon  maintaining  that  he  had  just  cause. 
But  his  cruelty  and  his  open  bribery  rendered  him  so  odious  at  Rome  that 
he  retired  to  Ephesus  to  await  the  decision  of  his  destiny.  A  tribune  of 
[A.  M.  3948.]  the  people,  named  C.  Cato,  brought  forward  an  oracle  of 
the  Sibyl,  forbidding  the  Romans  to  aid  the  king  of  Egypt  with  troops,  and 
this  was  80  well  received  by  the  people  that  the  senate,  from  motives  of 
policy^  decreed  that  regard  should  be  had  to  it.     Lentulus,  who  bad  en- 
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tered  upon  his  command  in  Cilicia,  was  thus  prohibited  fram  acting,  and 
Ptolemy  requested  the  senate  to  appoint  Pompey  to  execute  the  first  decree 
of  the  senate  without  troops.  While  this  affair  was  under  debate,  Gabi- 
nius,  who  was  proconsul  in  Syria,  was  induced  by  the  letters  of  Pompey 
[A.  M.  3949.]  and  Lentulus,  and  the  promise  of  10,000  talents  from 
Ptolemy,  to  undertake  the  business  without  an  order  from  the  senate. 

Egypt,  since  the  expulsion  of  Ptolemy,  had  been  governed  by  his  eldest 
daughter  Berenice.  The  Egyptians  had  caused  her  to  be  married  to  Se- 
leucus  Cybiosactes,  the  last  of  the  Seleucidse,  who  manifested  so  sordid  a 
disposition  that  she  had  him  strangled,  and  married  Archelaus,  high-priest 
of  Conx)na  in  Pontus. 

Gabinius  sent  Mark  Antony  before  him,  who  seized  the  passes,  and 
obtained  possession  of  Pelusium.  The  proconsul  entered  the  heart  of  Egypt 
with  his  army.  Archelaus  did  all  that  valor  and  prudence  could  effect  to 
resist  him,  but  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  he  killed  in  battle.  Auletes 
was  reinstated,  and  immediately  put  to  death  his  daughter  Berenice,  and 
most  of  the  rich  men  of  her  party,  by  whose  confiscated  estates  he  paid 
Gabinius.  C.  Rabirius  Posthumus,  a  Roman  knight,  from  whom  he  had 
borrowed  the  large  sums  which  he  expended  in  Rome,  was  decoyed  by  him 
into  Egypt  under  the  expectation  of  reeeiving  his  money  with  interest,  and 
was  there  imprisoned.  Having  effected  his  escape,  and  returned  to  Rome, 
he  was  prosecuted  for  aiding  Ptolemy  to  corrupt  the  senate.  Cicero  de- 
[A.  M.  8953.]  fended  him.  Ptolemy  Auletes  died  four  years  after  his 
re-establishment,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  who  was 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  her  brother  who  was  still  younger,  upon 
condition  of  their  marrying.  He  placed  them  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Roman  senate,  who  appointed  Pompey  guardian  to  the  young  king. 

SBCTION   II, — CLEOPATRA   EXPELLED   THE   THRONE  J    BUT   AFTERWARDS,   WITH 
HER  YOUNGER  BROTHER,  RE-ESTABLISHED.-^FOMFEY  ASSASSINATED. 

Little  is  known  of  the  beginning  of  Cleopatra's  and  her  brother's  reign. 
That  prince  was  a  minor,  under  the  tuition  of  Pothinus  the  eunuch,  and  of 
Achillas,  the  general  of  his  army.  Those  two  ministers  had  deprived 
Cleopatra,  in  tho  king's  name,  of  the  share  in  the  sovereignty  lefl  her  by 
the  will  of  Auletes.  She  went  into  Syria  and  Palestine  to  raise  troops  in 
those  countries,  in  order  to  assert  her  rights  by  force  of  arms. 

[A.  M.  3956.]  At  this  conjuncture,  Pompey,  afler  having  lost  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  fled  to  Egypt ;  conceiving  that  he  should  find  there  an  assured 
asylum.  He  had  been  the  protector  of  Auletes,  the  father  of  the  reigning 
king,  and  it  was  solely  to  his  influence  he  was  indebted  for  his  re-establish- 
ment. When  he  arrived,  Ptolemy  was  upon  the  coast  with  his  army,  be- 
tween Pelusium  and  Mount  Casius,  and  Cleopatra,  at  no  great  distance,  at 
the  head  of  her  troops  also.  Pompey,  on  approaching  the  coast,  sent  to 
Ptolemy  to  demand  permission  to  land,  and  enter  his  kingdom. 

The  two  ministers,  Pothinus  and  Achillas,  consulted  with  Theodotus  the 
rhetorician,  the  young  king's  preceptor,  and  with  some  others,  what  answer 
they  should  make.  By  the  advice  of  Theodotus,  it  was  detemnined  to  put 
him  to  death.  Septimus,  a  Roman  officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  some  others,  were  charged  with  putting  it  in  execution.  They  went  to 
take  Pompey  on  board  a  shallop,  under  the  pretext  that  great  vessels  could 
not  approach  the  shore  without  difficulty.  The  tnx^  were  drawn  up  on  the 
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seaside,  with  the  pretence  of  doing  honor  to  Pompey,  with  Ptolemy  at  their 
head.  The  perfidious  Septimus  tendered  his  hand  to  Pompey,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  and  bade  him  to  come  to  a  king,  his  friend,  whom  he  ought 
to  regard  as  his  ward  and  son.  Pompey  then  embraced  his  wife  Cornelia, 
who  was  already  in  tears  for  his  danger;  and  after  having  repeated  these 
verses  of  Sophocles,  "  Every  man  that  enters  the  court  of  a  tyrant  beeomes 
his  slave,  though  free  before,"  he  went  into  the  shallop.  When  they  saw 
themselves  near  the  shore,  they  stabbed  him  before  the  king's  eyes,  cut  off 
his  head,  and  threw  his  body  upon  the  strand,  where  it  had  no  other  funeral 
than  what  one  of  his  freed  men  gave  it,  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  Roman 
who  chanced  to  be  there.  They  raised  him  a  wretched  funeral  pile,  and 
covered  him  with  some  fragments  of  an  old  wreck  that  had  been  driven 
ashore. 

Cornelia  saw  Pompey  massacred  before  her  eyes.  Those  who  were  in 
her  galley,  and  in  two  other  ships  in  company,  made  the  coast  resound 
with  the  cries  they  raised,  and  weighing  anchor  immediately,  set  sail  before 
the  wind,  which  blew  fresh  as  soon  as  they  got  out  to  sea.  This  prevented 
the  Egyptians,  who  were  getting  ready  to  chase  them,  from  pursuing  their 
design. 

Csesar  made  all  possible  haste  to  arrive  in  Egypt,  whither  he  suspected  that 
Pompey  had  retired.  That  he  might  be  there  the  sooner,  he  carried  with 
him  only  800  horse  and  3,200  foot.  He  lefl  the  rest  of  his  army  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  under  his  lieutenant-generals,  with  orders  to  establish  his 
authority  in  all  those  countries.  Confiding  in  his  reputation,  he  made  no 
scruple  to  land  at  Alexandria  with  the  few  people  he  had. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  was  informed  of  Pompey 's  death.  Theodotus  pre- 
sented him  with  the  head  of  thai  illustrious  fugitive.  He  wept  at  seeing  it, 
and  turned  away  his  eyes.  He  even  caused  it  to  be  interred  with  all  the 
usual  solemnities.  And  the  better  to  express  his  esteem  for  Pompey,  he 
loaded  with  favors  all  who  had  adhered  to  him,  and  were  then  in  Egypt 

The  commotions  increasing  every  day  at  Alexandria,  Ceesar  gave  orders 
for  the  legions  he  had  in  Asia  to  march  thither  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
not  in  his  power  to  leave  Egypt,  because  of  the  Etesian  winds,  which 
during  the  dog-days,  prevent  all  vessels  from  quitting  Alexandria.  Not  to 
lose  time,  he  demanded  the  payment  of  the  money  due  to  him  from  Auletes, 
and  took  cognizance  of  the  dispute  between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopa- 
tra. The  king  had  paid  him  only  a  part  of  the  6,000  talents  promised  him, 
when  consul,  for  the  acknowledgment  of  himself  as  king  of  Egypt,  and  had 
given  him  a  bond  for  the  remainder. 

Caesar  urged  his  claim  with  rigor.  Pothinus,  Ptolemy's  first  minister, 
employed  various  stratagems  to  make  this  rigor  appear  still  greater  than  it 
really  was.  He  plundered  the  temples  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  which 
was  found  in  them,  and  made  the  king  and  all  the  great  ^rsons  of  the 
kingdom  eat  out  of  earthen  or  wooden  vessels ;  insinuating  underhand,  that 
Caesar  had  seized  upon  all  the  gold  and  silver  plate.  As  consul,  also, 
Csasar,  since  the  Roman  people  had  been  appointed  guardians  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  Auletes,  commanded  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  to  disband  their 
armies,  and  refer  their  disputes  to  him.  This  still  more  incensed  the  EgYp> 
tians,  who  looked  upon  his  assumption  of  power  as  interfering  with  th^r 
independence.  Cleopatra,  who  knew  the  character  of  Caesar,  came  to 
Alexandria  by  night,  in  company  with  Apollodorus  the  Sicilian,  and  was 
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introduced  into  the  citadel,  and  carried  to  the  apartment  of  the  consul 
wrapped  up  in  a  bundle  of  cloth,  tied  with  a  thong.  As  she  anticipated, 
she  captivated  the  Roman.  The  next  day  he  sent  for  Ptolemy,  and  endea- 
vored to  reconcile  him  with  his  sister.  But  when  the  young  king  found 
that  his  sister  was  in  CsBsar's  apartment,  he  rushed  into  the  street,  rent  the 
diadem  from  his  head,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  crying  out  that  he  was 
betrayed.  The  citizens  were  immediately  in  an  uproar.  He  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  tumultuously  led  them  against  Csesar.  The  Roman 
soldiers  secured  the  person  of  Ptolemy,  and  Caesar  addressed  the  enraged 
multitude  from  an  upper  window,  assuring  them,  that  they  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  judgment  he  should  pass. 

The  next  day  he  brought  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  into  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  and,  having  caused  the  will  of  the  late  king  to  be  read,  he  decreed 
that  this  brother  and  sister  should  reign  jointly  in  Egypt ;  and,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  citizens,  added,  that  the  younger  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe  his 
sister,  should  reign  jointly  in  Cyprus. 

[A.  M.  3957.]  Every  one  was  satisfied  with  the  decree  except  Pothinus. 
He  endeavored  to  excite  in  the  people  suspicions  of  Caesar's  sincerity ;  and 
when  he  had  preparecT  them  for  his  purpose,  made  Achillas  advance  with 
an  army  of  20,000  men  to  Alexandria.  Caesar  posted  his  few  troops  so 
judiciously  in  the  streets  and  avenues  of  the  city,  that  he  sustained  the 
attack  without  difficulty.  Achillas  attempted  to  cut  off  his  communication 
with  the  sea,  but  Caesar  burnt  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  took  possession  of  the 
tower  of  Pharos,  which  he  garrisoned.  Some  of  the  burning  ships  set  fire 
to  the  quays,  and  the  flames  extending,  were  communicated  to  the  Bruchion, 
where  the  library,  containing  400,000  volumes,  was  consumed.  Caesar 
sent  into  all  the  neighboring  countries  for  aid.  Domitius  Calvinus  sent  him 
two  legions  from  Asia  Minor,  one  by  sea,  and  the  other  by  land.  The 
former  arrived  in  time.  Mithridates,  the  Pergamenian,  who  was  sent  into 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  brought  the  most  effectual  aid.  In  the  meanwhile  Caesar 
surrounded  his  quarter  of  the  city  with  walls,  and  flanked  them  with  towers. 
Ptolemy  was  in  his  hands,  and  Pothinus,  his  first  minister,  constantly  com- 
municated to  Achillas  the  operations  within.  One  of  his  letters  being 
intercepted,  he  was  put  to  death. 

Ganymedes,  another  eunuch,  escaped  with  Arsinoe  from  the  palace,  and 
the  army  immediately  declared  her  queen.  Ganymedes  then  procured  the 
death  of  Achillas,  and  took  the  command  of  the  forces.  He  prosecuted  the 
siege  with  great  ability,  and  by  turning  the  sea-water  into  the  reservoirs  of 
fresh  water  in  Caesar's  quarter,  reduced  him  to  great  extremities.  But 
Caesar  had  wells  dug  to  remedy  the  evil.  At  this  time  the  legion  from 
Calvinus  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Libya,  and  the  Roman  fleet  sailed  out  to 
convey  it.  Ganymedes  collected  ships  and  pursued  them,  and  an  action 
took  place  in  which  Caesar  had  the  advantage.  Ganymedes  collected 
another  fleet,  and  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which  victory  again  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Romans.  Caesar,  to  improve  his  advantage,  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  the  isle  of  Pharos  and  the  mole  which  unites  it  with  the 
main  land,  but  was  repulsed,  witTi  the  loss  of  800  men.  He  was  obliged 
to  throw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  to  swim,  with  all  his  armor  on,  from  a 
ship  that  was  sinking  to  another. 

The  Alexandrians  now  professed  a  desire  for  peace,  and  requested  that 
Ptolemy  might  be  sent  to  them.     He,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  professed  the 
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greatest  attachment  for  Csesar,  and  begged  that  he  might  not  be  sent  away 
from  him.  But  he  was  no  sooner  at  the  head  of  the  troops  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  greater  vigor  than  ever.  Another  battle  took  place  at  sea, 
in  whioh  the  Romans  were  again  victorious.  The  army  collected  by  Mith- 
ridates  was  now  on  its  march.  Antipater  joined  him  with  3,000  Jews, 
and  induced  several  princes  of  Arabia  and  Ccelesyria  to  send  troops.  He 
assisted  effectually  in  the  storming  of  Pelusium,  where  he  displayed  great 
personal  bravery.  On  the  route  from  there,  he  persuaded  all  the  Jews  to 
espouse  the  interests  of  Csesar,  who  furnished  the  army  with  provisions. 
Ptolemy  sent  a  detachment  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Nile.  A  battle 
was  fought.  The  wing  which  Mithridates  commanded  was  defeated,  but 
that  led  on  by  Antipater  was  victorious,  and  came  to  his  relief.  The 
Egyptians  wero  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  camp  was  taken. 
Ptolemy  then  advanced  with  his  whole  army,  and  Csesar  having  joined  hia 
forces  with  those  of  Mithridates,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought.  The  Romans 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Ptolemy  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Nile,  and  all  Egypt  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  Caesar  gave  the  crown 
to  Cleopatra,  in  conjunction  with  her  younger  brother,  who  was  only  eleven 
years  old.  He  staid  nine  months  in  Egypt,  and  had  by  Cleopatra  a  son, 
called  Caesario,  whom  Augustus  put  to  death  when  he  took  Alexandria. 
He  carried  Arsinoe  to  Rome,  and  led  her  in  his  triumph  in  chains  of  gold. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  found  her  in  Asia,  and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Cleopatra,  put  her  to  death. 

CoBsar  confirmed  to  the  Jews  all  their  privileges,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid 
which  they  rendered  him  in  Egypt.  The  war  with  Phamaces,  the  son  of 
Mithridates,  called  him  from  that  country.  In  a  great  battle  near  Zela,  in 
Cappadocia,  he  defeated  his  whole  army,  and  drove  him  out  of  Pontus. 
To  denote  the  rapidity  of  his  conquest,  he  wrote  to  one  of  bis  (riendsy 
"  Veni,  vidi,  vici " — "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 

SECTION     III.— CLEOPATRA     REIGNS     ALONE. —  INTIMACY      WITH      ANTONY.— 

TRAGICAL   END   OF   ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Cleopatra  had  her  brother  nominally  associated  with  her  on  the  throne, 
until  he  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  when  she  poisoned  him.  After  the 
death  of  Csesar  she  declared  in  favor  of  the  triumvirs,  and  gave  to  Albienus, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  consul  Dolabella  four  legions,  and  prepared  a  fleet  fi>r 
their  assistance.  Cassius  made  himself  master  of  these  legions,  and  repeat- 
edly solicited  her  for  aid,  which  she  refused.  She  sailed  with  a  numerous 
fleet  to  join  Antony  and  Octavius,  but  sickness  and  a  violent  storm  obliged 
her  to  return.  AAer  the  defeat  of  Cassius  and  Brutus  at  Philippi,  Antony 
passed  into  Asia,  to  establish  there  the  authority  of  the  triumvirate  ;.  and, 
having  learned  that  the  governors  of  Phoenicia,  which  was  dependent  upon 
Elgypt,  had  rendered  aid  to  Cassius,  he  cited  Cleopatra  before  him,  to  an- 
[A.  M.  3963.]  swer  for  the  conduct  of  her  officers.  She  was  then  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  age.  Collecting  rich  presents,  she  sailed  across  the 
sea  of  Pamphylia,  and  up  the  Cydnus  to  Tarsus,  where  Antony  awaited 
her  coming.  Never  was  equipage  more  magnificent  than  hers.  The  stem 
of  her  ship  flamed  with  gold,  the  sails  were  purple,  and  the  oars  inlaid  with 
silver.  A  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold  was  raised  upon  the  deck,  under  which 
appeared  the  queen,  robed  like  Venus,  and  surrounded  with  the  roost  beau- 
tiful virgins  of  her  court,  of  whom  some  represented  the  Nereides^  aod 
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Others  the  Graces.  Instead  of  trumpets  were  heard  flutes,  hautboys,  harps, 
and  other  such  instruments  of  music,  warbling  the  softest  airs,  to  which  the 
oars  kept  time,  and  rendered  the  harmony  more  agreeable.  Perfumes 
were  burning  on  the  deck,  which  spread  their  odors  to  a  great  distance 
upon  the  river,  and  on  each  side  of  its  banks,  that  were  covered  with  an 
infinitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  thither. 

As  soon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  the  whole  people  of  Tarsus  went  out 
to  meet  her ;  so  that  Antony,  who  at  that  time  was  giving  audience,  saw 
his  tribunal  abandoned.  A  rumor  was  spread  that  it  was  the  goddess  Venus 
who  came  in  masquerade  to  make  Bacchus  a  visit  for  the  good  of  Asia. 

She  was  no  sooner  landed,  than  Antony  sent  to  compliment  and  invite 
her  to  supper.  But  she  answered,  that  she  should  be  very  glad  to  regale 
him  herself,  and  that  she  would  expect  him  in  the  tents  she  had  caused  to 
be  got  ready  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  went  thither,  and  found  the 
preparations  of  a  magnificence  not  to  be  expressed.  He  admired  particu- 
larly the  beauty  of  the  lights,  which  had  been  disposed  with  abundance  of 
art,  and  whose  brilliancy  was  such,  that  they  made  midnight  seem  bright 
day. 

Antony  invited  her  in  his  turn,  for  the  next  day.  But  in  spite  of  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  exceed  her  in  this  entertainment,  he  confessed  himself 
overcome,  as  well  in  the  splendor  as  disposition  of  the  feast. 

The  beauties  and  charms  of  the  queen's  conversation,  attended  with  all 
possible  sweetness  and  gayety,  had  attractions  in  them  even  more  irresistible 
than  her  form  and  features.  She  struck  Antony  so  violently  with  her 
charms,  and  gained  so  absolute  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that  he  could  refuse 
her  nothing./  It  was  at  this  time  that  at  her  entreaty  he  caused  Arsinoe, 
her  sister,  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Miletus. 

Great  feasts  were  made  every  day.  Some  new  banquet  still  outdid  that 
which  preceded  it,  and  she  seemed  to  study  to  excel  herself.  Antony,  at 
a  feast  to  which  she  had  invited  him,  was  astonished  at  seeing  the  riches 
displayed  on  all  sides,  and  especially  at  the  great  number  of  gold  cups 
enriched  with  jewels,  and  wrought  by  the  most  excellent  workmen.  She 
told  him,  with  a  disdainful  air,  that  those  were  but  trifles,  and  made  him  a 
present' of  them.  The  next  day  the  banquet  was  still  more  superb, 
Antony,  according  to  custom,  had  brought  a  good  number  of  guests  along 
with  him,  all  officers  of  rank  and  distinction.  She  gave  them  all  the  ves- 
sels and  plate  of  gold  and  silver  used  at  the  entertainment. 

[A.  M.  3964.]  Antony  was  embroiled  with  Csesar.  While  his  wife 
Fulvia  was  active  in  sustaining  his  interests  at  Rome,  and  the  Parthians 
were  on  the  point  of  entering  Syria,  he  suffered  Cleopatra  to  entice  him  to 
Alexandria,  where  she  occupied  his  whole  time  and  attention  with  amuse- 
ments far  below  the  character  of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier.  At  last  the 
news  which  he  received  of  Labienus's  conquests,  at  the  head  of  the  Par- 
thian  army,  awakened  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  obliged  him  to  march 
against  them.  But  having  received  advice,  upon  his  route,  of  Fulvia's 
death,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  reconciled  himself  to  young  Ccesar, 
whose  sister  Octavia  he  married,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  was 
lately  become  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Marcellus.  It  was  believed  that  this 
marriage  would  make  him  forget  Cleopatra.  But  having  begun  his  march 
[A.  M.  3065.     AnU  J.  C.  30.]     against  the  Parthians,  his  passion  for  the 
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Egyptian  was  rekindled  with  more  violence  than  ever.  He  presented  to 
her  the  library  of  Pergamus,  containing  more  than  200,000  volumes.  The 
queen  was  fond  of  literature,  and  accomplished  in  the  use  of  numerous 
languages. 

Cleopatra,  pretending  herself  the  lawful  wife  of  Antony,  saw  him  marry 
Octavia  with  great  emotion.  Antony,  to  appease  her,  was  obliged  to  make 
her  magnificent  presents.  He  gave  her  Phoenicia,  the  lower  Syria,  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  with  a  great  part  of  Cilicia.  To  these  he  added  part  of  Judaea  ' 
and  Arabia.  These  great  presents,  which  considerably  abridged  the  em- 
pire, very  much  afflicted  the  Romans ;  and  they  were  no  less  offended  at 
the  excessive  honors  which  he  paid  to  this  foreign  princess.  Two  years 
passed,  during  which  Antony  made  several  voyages  to  Rome,  and  under- 
took some  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and  Armenians,  in  which  he 
acquired  no  great  honor. 

Antony,  believing  that  he  had  made  every  thing  secure  in  those  coun- 
tries, led  back  his  troops.  From  his  impatience  to  rejoin  Cleopatra,  he 
hastened  his  march  so  much,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  season,  and 
the  continual  snows,  that  he  lost  8,000  men  upon  his  route,  and  marched 
into  Phoenicia  with  very  few  followers.  He  rested  there  in  expectation  of 
Cleopatra ;  and  as  she  was  slow  in  coming,  he  fell  into  anxiety  and  Ian- 
[A.  M.  3969.]  guishment,  that  visibly  preyed  upon  him.  She  at  length 
arrived,  with  clothes  and  great  sums  of  money  for  his  troops.  Octavia  also 
had  set  out  to  meet  him ;  but  the  jealousy  of  Cleopatra  was  so  great  that 
Antony  was  obliged  to  write  to  her  at  Athens,  and  request  her  to  return  to 
Rome.  Her  brother  wished  her  to  leave  the  house  of  her  husband,  and 
threatened  war  on  account  of  this  affront.  But  she  assured  him  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  war,  and  remained  in  Antony's  house,  educating  with 
care  not  only  her  own  children,  but  his  by  Fulvia. 

Antony  had  made  preparations  to  renew  the  war  against  tlie  Pahhians, 
but  the  wily  Egyptian  drew  him  off  to  Alexandria,  where  he  remained  with  1 
her  till  spring.  She  then  attended  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
[A.  M.  3970.]  Having  made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  he  returned  to  ^ 
Alexandria  in  triumph,  dragging  the  king  at  his  chariot  wheels  in  chains 
of  gold.  Before  he  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  he  assisted  in  the  corona- 
tion of  Cleopatra  and  her  children.  On  a  throne  of  massy  gold,  with  An- 
tony by  her  side,  Cleopatra  sat,  arrayed  in  a  shining  robe,  made  of  the  pre- 
cious linen  appropriated  to  the  use  of  tlie  goddess  Isis,  whose  name  and 
habit  she  had  the  vanity  to  assume.  Upon  the  same  throne,  but  a  little 
lower,  sat  Csesario,  the  son  of  Julius  Ctesar  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  two 
children,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  by  Antony. 

Every  one  having  taken  the  place  assigned  to  him,  the  herald5(.  by  the 
command  of  Antony,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  to  wl.om  the 
gates  of  the  palace  had  been  thrown  open,  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of 
Egypt,  Cyprus,  Libya,  and  Coelesyria,  in  conjunction  with  her  son  Csesario. 
They  afterwards  proclaimed  the  other  princes  Kings  of  Kings,  and  declared 
that,  till  they  should  possess  a  more  ample  inheritonce,  Antony  gave  to 
Alexander,  the  eldest,  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Media,  with  that  of 
Parthia,  when  he  should  have  conquered  it ;  and  to  the  youngest,  Ptolemy, 
the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Cilicia. 

Antony  repaired  early  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  act  against  the  Parthi- 
ans, and  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Arazes ;  but  the  news  of  what 
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passed  at  Rome  against  him,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Parthian  expedi- 
tion. He  immediately  sent  Canidius,  with  sixteen  legions,  to  tlie  coast  of 
the  Ionian  sea,  and  joined  them  himself  soon  after  at  Ephesus,  to  be  ready 
to  act  in  case  of  an  open  rupture  between  Cssar  and  him ;  which  there 
was  great  reason  to  expect.  From  Ephesus  he  repaired  with  Cleopatra  to 
Samos,  where  the  greatest  part  of  their  troops  had  their  rendezvous,  and 
where  they  passed  the  time  in  feasting  and  pleasure.  The  kings  in  their 
train  exhausted  themselves,  in  making  their  court,  by  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, and  displayed  excessive  luxury  in  their  entertainments. 

The  court  went  from  Samos  to  Athens,  where  they  passed  many  days^ 
in  the  same  excesses.  Cleopatra  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  same  marks 
of  affection  and  esteem  which  Octavia  had  received  during  her  residence 
in  that  city.  But  with  all  her  influence,  she  could  extort  from  them  only 
forced  civilities,  that  terminated  in  a  trifling  deputation,  which  Antony 
obliged  the  citizens  to  send  to  her,  and  of  which  he  himself  would  be  the 
chief,  in  quality  of  a  citizen  of  Athens. 

[A.  M.  3972.]  The  new  consuls,  Caius  Socius  and  Domitius  iBnobar- 
bus,  having  declared  openly  for  Antony,  quitted  Rome,  and  repaired  to 
him.  Caesar  ordered  it  to  be  given  out,  that  they  went  to  him  by  his  per- 
mission ;  and  declared  publicly  that  all  persons  who  were  so  disposed,  had 
his  consent  to  retire  whither  they  thought  fit.  By  that  means  he  remained 
master  at  Rome,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  decree  and  act  whatever  he 
thought  proper  for  his  own  interest,  or  contrary  to  those  of  Antony. 

When  Antony  was  apprised  of  this,  he  assembled  all  the  heads  of  hia 
party;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberation  was,  that  he  should  declare  war 
against  Caesar,  and  repudiate  Octavia.  He  did  both.  Antony's  prepara- 
tions for  the  war  were  so  far  advanced  that,  if  he  had  attacked  Csesai 
vigorously  without  loss  of  time,  the  advantage  must  inevitably  have  been 
wholly  on  his  side ;  for  his  adversary  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  him,  either  by  sea  or  by  land.  But  voluptuousness  prevailed, 
and  the  operations  were  put  off  to  the  next  year.  This  was  his  ruin. 
Csesar,  by  his  delay,  had  time  to  assemble  all  his  forces. 

When  Caesar  had  his  army  and  fleet  ready,  he  also  declared  war.  But 
in  the  decree  enacted  by  the  people  to  that  purpose,  he  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
pressed that  it  was  against  Cleopatra. 

Antony's  fleet  assembled  at  Samos,  consisting  of  600  vessels,  of  extraor- 
dinary size  and  magnificence.  On  board  the  fleet  were  200,000  foot,  and 
12,000  horse.  The  kings  of  Libya,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Comagena, 
and  Thrace,  were  there  in  person ;  and  those  of  Pontus,  Judaea,  Lycaonia, 
Galatia,  and  Media,  had  sent  their  tr^-ops.  A  more  splendid  and  pompous 
sight  could  not  be  seen  than  this  fleet.  But  nothing  equalled  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Cleopatra's  galley,  which  glittered  with  gold.  The  sails  were  of 
purple ;  flags  and  streamers  floated  in  the  wind  ;  while  trumpets  and  other 
instruments  of  martial  music  made  the  heavens  resound  with  airs  of  joy 
and  triumph.     Antony  followed  her  closely  in  a  galley  almost  as  splendid. 

On  the  other  side,  less  pomp  and  splendor  was  seen,  but  more  utility. 
Caesar  had  only  250  ships,  and  80,000  foot,  with  as  many  horse  as  Antony. 
But  all  his  troops  were  chosen  men,  and  on  board  his  fleet  were  none  but 
experienced  seamen.  His  vessels  were  not  so  large  as  Antony's,  but  they 
were  much  lighter  and  fitter  for  service.  Caesar's  rendezvous  was  at 
Brundusium,  and  Antony  advanced  to  Coroyra.     But  the  season  of  the 
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jear  was  over,  and  bad  weather  came  on ;  so  that  they  were  both  obligei 
to  retire,  and  put  their  troops  into  winter  quarters,  and  their  fleets  into  good 
ports,  until  spring  arrived. 

[A.  M.  3703.]  Antony  and  Ccesar,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  admit, 
commenced  the  war  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  two  fleets  entered  the 
Ambracian  gulf  in  Epirus.  The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  second  of 
September,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  near  the  city  of  Actium, 
in  sight  of  both  the  land  armies :  the  one,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  upon 
the  north,  and  the  other  upon  the  south  of  that  strait,  expecting  the  event. 
It  was  doubtful  for  some  time,  till  Cleopatra,  becoming  frightened,  took  to 
flight,  and  drew  afler  her  the  whole  Egyptian  squadron,  which  consisted 
of  60  ships  of  the  line,  with  which  she  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
Antony,  who  saw  her  fly,  followed  her  precipitately,  and  yielded  a  victory 
to  Caesar  which,  till  then,  he  had  exceedingly  well  disputed.  It,  however, 
cost  the  victor  extremely  dear ;  for  Antony's  ships  fought  so  well  after  his 
departure  that,  though  the  battle  began  before  noon,  it  was  not  over  when 
night  came  on ;  so  that  Cesar's  troops  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  on 
board  their  ships. 

The  next  day  Csesar,  seeing  his  victory  complete,  detached  a  squadron 
in  pursuit  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  But  that  squadron  despairing  of  ever 
coming  up  with  them,  soon  returned  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  fleet. 
Antony  having  entered  the  admiral-galley,  in  which  Cleopatra  was,  went 
and  sat  down  at  the  head  of  it,  where,  leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
and  supporting  his  head  with  his  hands,  he  remained  like  a  man  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  rage.  He  kept  in  that  posture  during  the  three 
days  they  were  going  to  Taenarus,  without  seeing  or  speaking  to  Cleopatra. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  saw  each  other  again,  and  lived  together  as 
usual. 

The  land  army  still  remained  entire,  and  consisted  of  16  legions,  and 
22,000  horse,  under  the  command  of  Canidius,  Antony's  lieutenant-general, 
and  might  have  made  head  against  Csesar,  and  given  him  abundance  of 
difliculty.  But  seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  their  generals,  they  surren- 
dered  to  Csesar,  who  received  them  with  open  arms. 

From  TsBnarus,  Cleopatra  took  the  route  of  Alexandria,  and  Antony  that 
of  Libya,  where  he  had  left  a  considerable  army  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
that  country.  Upon  his  landing,  he  was  informed  that  Scarpus,  who  com- 
manded this  army,  had  declared  for  Csesar.  He  therefore  followed  Cleo^ 
patra  to  Alexandria,  where  she  was  arrived. 

When  she  approached  that  port,  she  was  afraid,  if  her  misfortune  should 
be  known,  that  she  should  be  refused  entrance.  She  therefore  caused  her 
ships  to  be  crowned,  as  if  she  was  returned  victorious;  and  no  sooner 
landed,  than  she  caused  all  the  great  lords  of  her  kingdom,  whom  she  sus- 
pected, to  be  put  to  death,  lest  they  should  excite  seditions  against  her,  when 
they  were  informed  of  her  defeat.  Antony  found  her  in  the  midst  of  these 
bloody  executions. 

[A.  M.  3974.]  Soon  after,  she  formed  another  very  extraordinary  de- 
sign. To  avoid  falling  into  Ccesar's  hand,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  follow 
her  into  Egypt,  she  designed  to  have  her  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  carried 
into  the  Red  Sea,  over  the  isthmus  between  them,  which  is  no  more  than 
30  leagues  broad  ;  and  afterwards  to  put  all  her  treasures  on  board  those 
•hips  and  others  which  she  already  had  in  that  sea ;  but  the  Arabians  who 
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inhabited  the  coast  having  burnt  all  the  ships  she  had  there,  she  was 
obliged  to  abandon  her  design. 

She  then  resolved  to  make  her  peace  with  Octavius  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Antony,  and  persuaded  the  latter  to  send  ambassadors,  with  hers,  to  the 
conqueror.  Octavius  refused  to  see  those  sent  by  Antony,  but  listened 
favorably  to  the  proposals  of  the  queen.  Antony  tried  a  second  deputation, 
only  asking  for  life ;  but  meeting  with  no  favor,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
luxury  with  Cleopatra,  who,  to  lull  his  suspicions,  treated  him  with  more 
than  ordinary  attention. 

[A.  M.  3974.]  CsBsar  in  the  spring  marched  into  Syria,  and  thence 
passed  to  Pelusium.  Seleucus,  the  governor,  by  order  of  the  queen,  sur- 
rendered that  fortressj  When  a  rumor  of  her  treachery  reached  the  city, 
she  placed  the  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  in  the  hands  of  Antony,  that 
he  might  avenge  himself  by  putting  them  to  death !  She  removed  all  her 
treasures  to  a  range  of  tombs  and  halls,  which  she  had  erected  near  the 
temple  of  Isis.  Ceesar,  lest  she  should  destroy  them,  every  day  sent  her 
the  kindest  messages.  Arriving  at  the  city,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippo- 
drome. Antony  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  but  all  his  efforts  were 
bafHed  by  the  treachery  of  the  queen.  In  a  sally  he  had  a  decided  ad  van* 
tage,  and  the  next  day  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  by  sea  and  by  land. 
But  to  his  astonishment,  the  admiral  of  Cleopatra  surrendered  the  whole 
fleet  to  Ceesar.  His  cavalry  soon  followed  the  example,  and  Antony  was 
lefl  without  resource.  Cleopatra  took  care,  that  at  this  moment,  when  he 
was  rushing  towards  the  palace,  he  should  be  informed,  that  she  had  killed! 
herself.  Abandoning  himself  to  despair,  he  thrust  his  sword  through  his 
body.  A  courier  from  the  queen  informing  him  that  she  was  still  alive,  he 
suffered  his  wound  to  be  dressed,  and  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the 
fort,  where  she  had  shut  herself  up.  Not  being  willing  to  have  the  gates 
opened,  she  and  her  two  domestics  drew  him  up  with  cords  into  a  window. 
Here  he  expired  amidst  her  caresses  and  endearments.  At  the  same  mo^ 
ment  Proculeius  arrived  with  a  message  from  Csesar.  The  queen  conversed 
with  him  through  a  crevice  in  the  gate.  Gallus  was  next  sent  by  Ceesar, 
and  while  he  conversed  with  the  queen,  Proculeius  and  others  clambered 
up  to  the  window  by  a  ladder,  and  came  down  to  the  gate,  where  he 
obtained  possession  of  her  person. 

Csesar  permitted  Cleopatra  to  bury  Antony  with  sumptuous  obsequies. 
He  also  visited  her,  and  tried  every  means  to  reconcile  her  to  life,  designing 
to  lead  her  in  his  triumph.  Not  doubting  his  intention,  she  had  no  other 
thoughts  than  to  avoid  that  shame  by  dying.  She  well  knew  that  she  was 
observed  by  the  guards  who  had  been  assigned  her,  who,  under  color  of 
doing  her  honor,  followed  her  everywhere ;  and  besides,  that  her  time  was 
short,  Cffisar's  departure  approaching.  The  belter,  therefore,  to  cajole  him, 
she  sent  to  desire  that  she  might  go  to  pay  her  last  duty  at  the  tomb  of 
Antony,  and  take  her  leave  of  him.  Csesar  having  granted  her  that  per- 
mission,  she  went  thither  accordingly  to  bathe  that  tomb  with  her  tears, 
and  to  assure  Antony,  to  whom  she  addressed  her  discourse,  as  if  he  had 
been  present  before  her  eyes,  that  she  would  soon  give  him  a  more  certain 
proof  of  her  affection. 

Afler  that  fatal  protestation,  which  she  accompanied  with  sighs  and  tears, 
she  caused  the  tomb  to  be  covered  with  flowers,  and  returned  to  her  cham. 
ber.   She  then  went  into  a  bath,  and  from  the  bath  to  table,  having  ordered 
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it  to  be  served  magnificently.  When  she  arose  from  the  table,  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  Csesar ;  and  having  made  all  quit  her  chamber  except  her  twa 
women,  she  shut  the  door,  sat  down  upon  a  couch,  and  asked  for  a  baskei 
of  figs,  which  a  peasant  had  lately  brought.  She  placed  it  by  her,  and  a 
moment  afler  laid  down  as  if  she  had  fallen  asleep.  But  that  was  the 
efiect  of  the  aspic,  which  was  concealed  amongst  the  fruit,  and  had  stung 
her  in  the  arm,  which  she  had  held  to  it.  The  poison  immediately  com- 
municated itself  to  the  heart,  and  killed  her  without  pain,  or  bemg  perceived 
by  any  body.  The  guards  had  orders  to  let  nothing  pass  without  a  strict 
examination ;  but  the  disguised  peasant,  who  was  one  of  the  queen's  faithful 
servants,  played  his  part  so  wel ,  and  there  seemed  so  little  appearance  of 
deceit  in  a  basket  of  figs,  that  the  guards  suffered  him  to  enter.  Thus  all 
Caesar's  precautions  were  ineffectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra's  resolution,  after  having  read  the  letter  she 
had  written  to  him,  to  desire  that  he  would  suffer  her  body  to  be  laid  in  the 
same  tomb  with  that  of  Antony ;  and  he  instantly  dispatched  two  officers 
to  prevent  it.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  haste  they  could  make,  they 
found  her  dead.  She  died  at  the  age  of  39  years,  after  a  reign  of  22.  After 
her  death  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  province,  and  governed  by  a  prefect  sent 
from  Rome. 

The  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  dating  from  the  death  of  Alexander, 
had  continued  293  years,  from  the  year  3631  to  3674. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  seen  three  great  successive  empires,  founded  on  the  ruin  of 
each  other,  continue  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  at  length  entirely 
disappear ;  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians,  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Grecian  princes,  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  fourth  empire  arises,  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  having  already  swallowed  up  most  of  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  will  extend  its  conquests,  and  after  having  subjected  all  to  its 
power  by  force  of  arms,  be  itself  torn  in  a  manner  into  different  pieces, 
and  by  being  so  dismembered,  make  way  for  the  establishment  of  almost 
all  the  kingdoms  which  now  divide  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

We  may  here  behold  a  picture  of  all  ages ;  of  the  glory  add  power  of 
all  the  empires  of  the  world ;  in  a  word,  of  all  that  is  splendid  or  admirable 
in  human  greatness !  Every  excellence  is  here  presented,  sublimity  of 
genius,  delicacy  of  taste,  accompanied  by  solidity  of  judgment;  the  noblest 
eflbrts  of  eloquence,  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  without 
departing  from  nature  and  truth ;  the  glory  of  arms,  with  that  of  arts  and 
sciences;  valor  in  conquering,  and  ability  in  government.  What  a  muhi- 
tude  of  great  men  of  every  kind  does  it  not  present  to  our  view !  What 
powerful,  what  glorious  kings !  What  great  captains!  What  famous  con- 
querors! What  wise  magistrates!  What  learned  philosophers!  What 
admirable  legislators !  We  are  transported  with  beholding  in  certain  ages 
and  countries,  as  if  peculiar  to  themselves,  an  ardent  zeal  for  justice,  a 
passionate  love  of  country,  a  noble  disinterestedness,  a  generous  contempt 
of  riches,  and  an  esteem  for  poverty,  which  astonish  and  amaze  us,  so  much 
do  they  appear  above  human  nature. 

In  this  manner  we  think  and  judge.     But  while  we  are  in  admiration 
and  ecstacy  at  the  view  of  so  many  spendid  virtues,  the  Supreme  Judge, 
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who  alone  can  estimate  all  things,  sees  nothing  in  them  but  trifles,  mean* 
ness,  vanity,  and  pride ;  and  while  mankind  are  continually  busied  in  per- 
petuating the  power  of  their  families,  in  founding  kingdoms  and  eternizing 
themselves,  if  that  were  possible,  Grod,  from  his  throne  on  high, 'overthrows 
all  their  projects,  and  makes  even  their  ambition  the  means  of  executing 
his  purposes,  infinitely  superior  to  our  understandings.  He  alone  knows 
his  operations  and  designs.  All  ages  are  present  to  him  :  <<  He  seeth  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting."  He  has  assigned  all  empires  their  fate  and 
duration. 

In  all  the  different  revolutions,  we  have  seen  that  nothing  has  come  to 
pass  by  chance.  We  know,  that  under  the  image  of  that  statue  which 
Nabuchodonosor  saw,  of  an  enormous  height  and  terrible  countenance, 
with  the  head  of  gold,  the  breasts  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs 
of  brass,  and  the  legs  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  Grod  thought  fit  to  represent 
the  four  great  empires,  uniting  in  them,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  all  that  is  glorious,  grand,  formidable,  and  powerful.  And 
what  means  does  the  Almighty  use  for  overthrowing  this  immense  Colossus  ? 
''  A  small  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon 
his  feet  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces.  Then  was 
the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces 
together,  and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing  floors,  and 
the  wind  carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them  ;  and  the 
stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole 
earth." 

We  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  accomplishment  of  this  admirable  pro- 
phecy of  Daniel,  at  least  in  part.  Jesus  Christ  who  descended  to  clothe 
himself  with  flesh  and  blood,  is  the  small  stone  that  came  from  the  mountain 
without  human  aid.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  his  person,  of  his 
relations,  his  appearance,  his  manner  of  teaching,  his  disciples,  in  a  word, 
of  every  thing  that  relates  to  him,  were  simplicity,  poverty,  and  humility ; 
which  were  so  extreme,  that  they  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  proud 
Jews  the  divine  lustre  of  his  miracles,  however  effulgent,  and  from  the 
sight  of  the  devil  himself,  penetrating  and  attentive  as  he  was,  the  evident 
proofs  of  his  divinity. 

Notwithstanding  that  seeming  weakness,  and  even  meanness,  Jesus 
Christ  will  certainly  conquer  the  whole  universe.  It  is  under  this  idea  a 
prophet  represents  him  to  us :  "  He  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer." 
His  work  and  mission  are,  "  to  set  up  a  kingdom  for  his  Father,  which 
shall  never  be  destroyed ;  and  the  kingdom  which  shall  not  be  left  to 
other  people,"  like  those  which  we  have  seen  in  this  history ;  but  "  it  shall 
break  in  pieces,  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms ;  and  it  shall  stand  for 
ever." 

The  power  granted  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  this  empire,  is  without 
bounds,  measure,  or  end.  The  kings,  who  glory  so  much  in  their  power, 
have  nothing  which  approaches  in  the  least  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  They 
do  not  reign  over  the  will  of  man,  which  is  real  dominion.  Their  subjects 
can  think  as  they  please  independently  of  them.  There  are  an  infinitude 
of  particular  actions  done  without  their  order,  and  which  escape  their 
knowledge  as  well  as  their  power.  Their  designs  oflen  miscarry,  and  come 
to  nothing  even  during  their  own  lives.  But  with  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite 
otherwise.     <<  All  power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  on  earth."    He 
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exercises  it  principally  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Nothing  is 
done  without  his  order  or  permission.  Everything  is  disposed  by  his  wis- 
dom and  power.  Everything  co-operates  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

While  all  things  are  in  motion  and  fluctuate  upon  earth ;  while  states 
and  empires  pass  away  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  the  human  race,  vainly 
employed  in  the  external  view  of  these  things,  are  also  drawn  in  by  the 
same  torrent,  almost  without  perceiving  it ;  there  passes,  in  secret,  an  order 
and  disposition  of  things  unknown  and  invisible,  which,  however,  determine 
our  fate  to  all  eternity.  The  duration  of  ages  has  no  other  end  than  the 
formation  of  the  bodies  of  the  elect,  which  augments,  and  tends  daily 
toward  perfection.  When  it  shall  receive  its  final  accomplishment  by  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  elect ;  "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put 
down  all  rule,  and  all  authority,  and  power." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF    ARCHITECTURE. 

ORDi:&,  as  a  term  of  architecture,  signifies  the  different  ornaments, 
measures,  and  proportions  of  the  columns  and  pilasters,  whieh  support  or 
adorn  great  buildings.  The  Greeks  had  three  orders:  the  Doric,  the 
Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  To  these  the  Latins  added  two :  the  Tuscan, 
and  the  Composite,  which  are  regarded  as  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Greeks. 

I.— TH£   DORIC   ORDER. 

The  Doric  order  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  regular  idea  of  architec- 
ture. The  antiquity  of  its  origin  is  almost  immemorial.  Vitruvius,  how- 
ever, ascribes  it  with  probability  enough  to  a  prince  of  Achaia,  named 
Dorus,  the  same  evidently  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Dorians,  and  who, 
being  sovereign  of  Peloponnesus,  caused  a  magnificent  temple  of  this  order 
to  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Argos  to  the  goddess  Juno.  The  neighboring 
people  built  several  others,  of  which  the  most  famous  was  that  of  the  Olym- 
pic Jupiter  in  the  city  of  Olympia. 

The  essential  character  and  specific  quality  of  the  Doric  order,  is  solidity. 
For  this  reason  it  ought  principally  to  be  used  in  great  edifices  and  magni- 
ficent structures,  as  in  the  gates  of  citadels  and  cities. 

II. — THE    IONIC    ORDER. 

The  lonians  were  the  first  rivals  of  the  Dorians.  Considering,  therefore, 
that  the  form  of  a  man,  from  which  the  Doric  order  had  been  formed,  wa» 
too  robust  and  heavy  to  agree  with  the  representation  of  heavenly  things, 
they  chose  a  model  of  a  more  delicate  and  elegant  proportion,  which  was 
that  of  a  woman,  having  more  regard  to  the  beauty  than  the  solidity  of  the 
work,  to  which  they  added  abundance  of  ornaments.  Amongst  the  cele- 
brated temples  built  by  the  people  of  Ionia,  the  most  memorable,  though 
the  most  ancient,  is  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

III. — THE   CORINTHIAN   ORDER. 

The  Corinthian  order,  which  is  the  nearest  degree  to  perfection  architeo- 
ture  ever  attained,  was  invented  at  Corinth.  It  was  invented  probably 
during  the  magnificence  of  Corinth,  and  soon  afler  the  Ionic,  which  it  're- 
sembles, except  in  the  capital  or  chapiter.  Its  origin  is  thus  related. 
Callimachus  having  seen,  as  he  passed  by  a  tomb,  a  basket,  which  had 
been  set  upon  a  plant  of  Acanthus  or  bearsfoot,  was  struck  with  the  acci- 
dental  symmetry  and  happy  effect  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
growing  through  and  encircling  the  basket ;  and  though  the  basket  with 
the  Acanthus  had  no  natural  relation  to  the  capital  of  a  column  and  a 
massy  building,  he  imitated  the  manner  of  it  in  the  columns  he  afterwards 
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made  at  Corinth^  eatabliihing  and  regulating  by  thia  model  the  proportkna 
and  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

TV. — ^THB   TUSCAN    ORDEK. 

The  Tuscan  order,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  had  its  origin  in 
Tuscany,  of  which  it  retains  the  name.  Of  all  the  orders  it  is  the  most 
simple,  and  has  the  fewest  ornaments.  It  is  even  so  gross,  that  it  is  seldom 
used  except  for  some  rustic  building,  wherein  there  is  occasion  only  for  a 
single  order,  or  at  best  for  some  great  edifice,  as  an  amphitheatre,  or  other 
works  of  the  like  kind. 

V. — THE    COMPOSITE    ORDEB. 

The  Composite  order  was  added  to  the  others  by  the  Romans.  It  partici- 
pates and  is  composed  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  which  occasioned  its  being 
called  the  Composite ;  but  it  has  still  more  ornaments  than  the  Corinthian. 

GOTHIC   ARCHCTBCTiniS. 

That  which  is  remote  from  the  ancient  proportions,  and  is  loaded  with 
chimerical  ornaments,  is  called  the  Grothic  architecture,  and  was  brou^ 
by  the  Groths  from  the  north. 

There  are  two  species  of  Gothic  architecture ;  the  one  ancient,  the  other 
modem.  The  ancient  is  that  which  the  Goths  brought  from  the  north  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  edifices  built  in  the  ancient  Gothic  manner  were 
massy,  heavy  and  gross.  The  works  of  the  nKxlem  Gothic  style  were 
more  delicate,  easy,  light,  and  of  an  astonishing  boldness  of  workmanship. 

All  the  ancient  cathedrals  are  of  Grothic  architecture,  There  are  some 
very  ancient  churches  built  entirely  in  the  Grothic  taste,  that  want  neither 
solidity  nor  beauty,  and  which  are  still  admired  by  the  greatest  architects, 
upon  account  of  some  general  proportions  remarkable  in  them. 

EXPLANATION   OF  THE  TERMS   OF   ART,    RELATING  TO   THE    FIVE  ORDERS  OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Amongst  the  Greeks,  an  order  was  composed  of  columns  and  an  entaUa- 
ture.  The  Romans  added  pedestals  under  the  columns  of  most  orders  to 
increase  their  height 

The  Column  is  a  round  pillar,  made  either  to  support  or  adorn  a  building. 

Every  column  except  the  Doric,  to  which  the  Romans  give  no  base,  ia 
composed  of  a  base,  a  shaft,  and  a  capital  or  chapiter. 

The  Base  is  that  part  of  the  column,  which  is  beneath  the  shaft,  and 
upon  the  pedestal,  when  there  is  any.  It  has  a  plinth,  of  a  fiat  and  square 
form  like  a  brick,  called  in  Greek  nlipOog^  and  mouldings  that  represent 
rings,  with  which  the  bottom  of  pillars  were  bound,  to  prevent  their  cleav- 
ing.  These  rings,  when  lai^,  are  called  TortM,  and  when  small,  Astragals. 
The  Tori  generally  have  hollow  spaces  cut  round  between  them,  called 
RimdelSf  Scotia  or  Trochylus. 

The  Shafi  of  the  column  is  the  round  and  even  part  extending  from  the  base 
to  the  capital.     This  part  of  the  column  is  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  bottom. 

The  Capital  is  that  upper  part  of  the  column  which  is  placed  immedi- 
ately upon  the  shaft.  The  EntahkUnre  is  the  part  of  the  order  above  the 
columns,  and  contains  the  architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the  oomioe.  .  The 
Architrave  represents  a  beam,  and  lies  next  immediately  to  the  capitals  fd 
the  columns.     The  Grreeks  call  it  Epistyle,  'Srt^jtvltQP,    The  Fftexe  is  the 
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ateee  between  the  architraTe  and  the  cornice.  It  represents  the  ceiling  o'' 
the  building.  The  Cornice  is  the  beginning  of  the  whole  order.  It  is 
composed  of  several  mouldings,  which  projecting  over  one  another,  serve 
to  shelter  the  order  from  the  waters  of  the  roof.  The  Pedestal  is  the  low. 
est  part  of  the  order.  It  is  a  square  body,  containing  three  parts  :  the  footy 
which  stands  on  the  area  or  pavement ;  the  die^  that  lies  upon  the  foot ; 
and  the  toave  (cymatium)  which  is  the  cornice  of  the  pedestal  upon  which 
the  column  is  placed. 


CHAPTER   II. 

OF    SCULPTURE. 

SECTION   I.-^OF  THE   DIFFERENT    SPECIES  OP  SCULPTUEE* 

ScuLPTUBE  is  an  art,  which  by  the  means  of  design  or  plan,  and  solid 
matter,  imitates  the  palpable  objects  of  nature.  Its  matter  is  wood,  stone, 
marble,  ivory ;  different  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  copper ;  precious  stonesy 
as  agate,  and  the  like.  This  art  includes  also  casting  or  founding,  which 
is  subdivided  into  the  art  of  making  figures  of  wax,  and  that  of  casting 
them  in  all  sorts  of  metals.  By  sculpture,  I  understand  here,  all  these 
different  species. 

The  first  sculptors  made  all  their  works  of  earth.  Grolden  or  gilt  statuee 
were  first  set  up  at  Rpme  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Com.  Cethcgus,  and  M. 
Biebius  Tamphilus,  in  the  571st  or  573d  year  of  Rome,  A.  M.  3820. 
Portraits  were  afterwards  made  also  of  plaster  and  wax,  the  invention  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Lysistratus  of  Sicyone,  the  brother  of  Lysippus. 

We  find  that  the  ancients  made  statues  of  almost  every  kind  of  wood. 
All  trees  not  subject' to  decay  or  to  be  worm-eaten,  were  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Marble  soon  became  the  most  usual,  and  the  most  esteemed  material  for 
works  of  sculpture.  It  is  believed  that  Dipcenes  and  Scyllis,  both  of 
Crete,  were  the  first  who  used  it  at  Sicyone,  which  was  long,  in  a  manner, 
the  centre  and  school  of  arts :  they 'lived  about  the  50th  Olympiad,  A.  M. 
3424,  a  little  before  Cyrus  reigned  in  Persia.  Bupalus  and  Anthermus, 
two  brothers,  made  themselves  famous  for  the  art  of  carving  marble,  in  the 
time  of  Hipponax,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  60th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3464. 

At  first  the  artists  used  only  white  marble,  brought  from  the  isle  of  Paros. 
Jasper  and  spotted  marble  became  aAerwards  the  fashion.  It  was  brought 
principally  from  the  quarries  of  Chio ;  and  soon  was  commonly  found  in 
almost  all  countries.  It  is  believed,  that  the  manner  of  cutting  large  blocks 
of  marble  into  many  thin  pieces,  to  cover  the  walls  of  houses,  was  invented 
in  Caria.  The  palace  of  king  Mausolus  at  Halicamassus  is  the  most  an- 
cient house,  that  had  these  incrustations  of  marble,  which  were  one  of  it« 
greatest  ornaments. 

The  use  of  ivory  in  works  of  sculpture  was  known  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  Greece.     Homer  speaks  of  such  sculptures. 

The  art  of  casting  gold  and  silver  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  can- 
not be  traced  to  its  origin.  The  gods  of  Laban,  which  Rachel  stole,  seem 
to  have  been  of  this  Kind.     The  jewels  offered  to  Rebecca  were  of  cast 
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gold.  Before  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  they  had  seen  cast  statues,  which 
they  imitated  in  casting  the  golden  calf,  as  they  did  afterwards  in  the  brazen 
serpent.  From  that  time  all  the  nations  of  the  East  cast  their  gods,  deo8 
eonflatUes^  and  God  forbade  his  people  to  imitate  them  upon  pain  of  death. 
In  the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  the  workmen  did  not  invent  the  art  of 
founding :  Grod  only  directed  their  taste.  It  is  said,  that  SolonK>n  caused 
the  figures  used  in  the  temple  and  elsewhere,  to  be  cast  near  Jericho,  be- 
cause it  was  a  clayey  soil,  in  argillosa  terra :  which  shows  that  they  had 
even  then  the  same  manner  of  founding  great  masses  as  we  have. 

SECTION  II. CELEBRATED   SCULPTORS. 

The  most  celebrated  sculptors  among  the  ancients  were,  Phidias,  Polj- 
cletus,  Myron,  Lysippus,  Praxiteles,  and  Scopas. 

PHIDIAS. 

Phidias  deserves  to  be  placed  at  the  head.  He  was  an  Athenian,  and 
flourished  in  the  83rd  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3556,  when  his  country  prospered 
under  the  rule  of  Pericles,  who  protected  and  fostered  the  arts.  His  mind 
was  highly  cultivated,  and  his  intelligence  varied  and  extensive.  His  talent 
lay  principally  in  representing  the  geds.  By  the  force  of  imagination  he 
invested  their  statues  with  an  imposing  beauty  and  grandeur  which  were 
never  equalled  by  the  work  of  any  other  artist.  His  Minerva,  which 
adorned  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  his  Jupiter  Olympius,  made  Tor  the 
Eleans,  are  considered  his  master- pieces. 

POLYCLETUS. 

Polycletus  was  of  Sicyone,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  and  lived  in  the  87th 
Olympiad,  A.  M.  3771.  Ageladas  was  his  master,  and  several  very  fa- 
mous sculptors  his  disciples,  of  which  number  was  Myron,  of  whom  we 
shall  soon  speak.  He  made  several  statues  of  brass,  which  were  highly 
esteemed.  One  of  them  represented  a  beautiful  young  man  with  a  crown 
on  his  head,  which  was  sold  for  an  hundred  talents.  But  what  gave  him 
most  reputation  was  the  statue  of  a  Doryphorus,  in  which  all  the  propor- 
tions of  the  human  body  were  so  happily  united,  that  it  was  called  the  Rule  ; 
and  sculptors  came  from  all  parts,  to  form,  by  studying  this  statue,  a  just 
idea  of  what  they  had  to  do,  in  order  to  excel  in  their  art.  Polycletus  is 
universally  admitted  to  have  carried  the  art  of  sculpture  to  its  highest  per- 
fection, as  Phidias  is  for  having  been  the  first  to  place  it  in  honor. 

MYRON. 

Little  is  known  of  this  statuary.  He  was  an  Athenian,  or  at  least  passed 
for  one,  because  the  inhabitants  of  Eleutheria,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  had 
taken  refuge  at  Athens,  and  were  regarded  as  citizens  of  it.  He  lived  in 
the  87th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3771.  His  works  rendered  him  very  famous, 
especially  a  heifer  which  he  made  in  brass. 

LYSIPPUS. 

Lysippus  was  a  Sicyonian,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  the  114th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3676.  He  followed  at  first  the  business  of 
a  locksmith ;  but  his  happy  genius  soon  induced  him  to  take  up  a  profes- 
sion niore  worthy  of  him.     He  used  to  say,  that  the  Doryphorus  of  Poly- 
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cletus  had  served  him  instead  of  a  master.  But  the  painter  Eupompus 
directed  him  to  a  much  better  guide.  For  upon  Lysippus'  asking  him, 
which  of  his  predecessors  in  the  art  of  sculpture  it  was  best  to  propose  to 
himself  as  a  model  and  master ;  No  man  in  particular ^  replied  he,  hut  no- 
tare  herself.  He  afterwards  studied  her  solely,  and  made  great  improve- 
ments from  her  lessons. 

He  worked  with  so  much  ease,  that  of  all  the  ancients  none  made  so 
great  a  number  of  statues  as  himself;  they  are  said  to  amount  to  six 
hundred. 

Lysippus  had  made  several  statues  of  Alexander,  according  to  his  sev- 
eral ages,  having  began  at  his  infancy.  It  is  well  known  that  prince  had 
forbade  all  statuaries  but  Lysippus  to  make  his  statue,  as  he  had  done  all 
painters  but  Apelles  to  draw  his  picture. 

PRAXITELES. 

Praxiteles  lived  in  the  104th  Olympiad,  A.  M .  3640.  We  must  not  con- 
found  him  with  another  Praxiteles,  who  made  himself  famous  in  the  time 
of  Pompey  by  excellent  works  in  the  goldsmith's  art.  He,  of  whom  we 
speak,  is  of  the  first  rank  amongst  the  statuaries.  He  worked  chiefly  in. 
marble,  and  with  extraordinary  success. 

Amongst  the  great  number  of  statues  made  by  him,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  know  which  to  prefer,  unless  himself  had  informed  us.  Phryne, 
the  celebrated  courtezan,  was  much  in  his  favor.  She  had  oflen  pressed 
him  to  make  her  a  present  of  one  of  his  works,  which  he  believed  the  most 
finished  ;  and  he  could  not  refuse  it.  But  when  he  was  to  judge  which  it 
was,  he  deferred.  One  day  when  he  was  with  her,  she  made  his  own  ser- 
vant come  running  to  tell  him,  "  your  workhouse  is  on  fire,  and  part  of  your 
works  already  spoiled :  which  of  them  shall  I  save?"  The  master  quite 
out, of  his  senses,  cried  out,  "I  am  ruined  arid  undone,  if  the  fiames  have 
not  spared  my  Satyr  and  my  Cupid."  Phryne  immediately  chose  the  Cu- 
pid, which  she  afterwards  set  up  at  Thespise,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  where  she 
was  born,  and  whither  people  went  long  afler  to  see  it  out  of  curiosity. 
When  Mummius  took  several  statues  from  Thespise  to  send  to  Rome,  be 
paid  some  regard  to  this,  because  consecrated  to  a  god.  The  Cupid  of 
Verres,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  was  also  done  by  Praxiteles,  though  not  the 
same  with  this. 

SCOPAS. 

Scopas  was  both  an  excellent  architect  and  an  excellent  sculptor.  He 
was  of  the  Island  of  Pares,  and  flourished  in  the  87th  Olympiad,  A.  M» 
3572.     Amongst  all  his  works,  his  Venus  held  the  first  rank. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF   PAINTING. 

ARTICLE  I.— DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  PAINTING. 

Before  the  secret  of  painting  in  oil  was  discovered,  all  the  painters  worxed 
either  in  fresco  or  water  colors. 

Fresco  is  a  kind  of  painting  upon  fresh  plaster  with  colors  mixed  with 
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water.  This  work  was  done  either  upon  walls  or  arched  roofs.  The 
painting  in  fresco  incorporating  with  the  plaster,  decayed  and  mouldered 
only  with  it. 

Painting  in  wcUer  colors  is  a  kind  performed  with  colors,  diluted  only 
with  water,  and  size  or  gum. 

The  invention  of  painting  in  oil  was  not  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was 
a  Flemish  painter  named  John  Van  Eyck,  but  better  known  by  the  name 
of  John  of  Bruges,  who  discovered  this  secret,  and  used  it  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  invention,  which  had  been  so  long  unknown,  consists,  how. 
ever,  only  in  grinding  the  colors  with  oil  of  walnuts  or  linseed.  It  is  a 
great  improvement  to  the  colors,  as  it  imparts  to  them  a  peculiar  softness 
and  richness,  throwing  a  mellowness  over  the  whole  picture. 

MiNATURE  is  a  kind  of  painting  done  with  simple  and  very  fine  colors, 
mixed  with  water  and  gum  without  oil.  It  is  distinguished  from  other 
paintings  by  its  being  more  delicate,  requiring  a  nearer  view,  not  being 
easily  performed  except  in  little  compass,  and  only  upon  vellum,  or  tablets 
of  ivory. 

PamUngs  upon  glass  are  done  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  jasper  and 
other  fine  stones ;  but  the  best  manner  of  executing  it  is  by  painting  under 
the  glass,  that  the  colors  may  be  seen  through  it.  The  art  of  incorporating 
the  colors  with  the  glass  was  known  in  former  days,  as  may  be  seen  at 
LincohCs  Inn  Chapel,  and  in  abundance  of  other  churches.  This  secret  is 
said  to  be  lost. 

Enamel  Painting. — Enamel  is  a  kind  of  glass  colored.  Its  principal 
substance  is  tin  and  lead  in  equal  quantities,  calcined  in  the  fire ;  to  which 
are  added  separately  such  metallic  colors  as  it  is  to  have.  The  painting 
and  work  performed  with  mineral  colors  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  is  called 
Enamelling,  China,  Delfi,  and  pots  varnished  or  glazed  with  earth,  are  so 
many  different  kinds  of  Enamel.  The  use  of  Enamelling  upon  earth  is 
very  ancient,  as  vessels  enamelled  with  various  figures  were  made  in  the 
time  and  dominions  of  Porsenna  king  of  the  Tuscans. 

Mosaic  Work  is  composed  of  many  little  pieces  inlaid,  and  diversified 
with  colors  and  fif^ures  cemented. 

ARTICLE  II.— THE  MOST  FAMOUS  PAINTERS  OF  GREECE. 

PHIDIAS   AND   PANBNTTS. 

Phidias,  who  flourished  in  the  84th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  8560,  was  a  painter 
before  he  was  a  sculptor.  He  painted  at  Athens  the  famous  Pericles,  sur- 
named  the  Olympic,  from  the  majesty  and  thunders  of  his  eloquence. 
Panenus  his  brother  distinguished  himself  also  amongst  the  painters  of  his 
time.  He  painted  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  a  pitched  battle.  The 
principal  officers  on  both  sides  were  represented  in  this  piece  as  large  as 
the  life,  and  with  exact  likeness. 

POLYGNOTUS. 

Polygnotus,  the  son  and  disciple  of  Aglaophon,  was  of  Thasos,  an  island 
in  the  north  of  the  .^gsean  sea.  He  appeared  before  the  90th  Olympiad, 
A.  M.  3582.  He  was  the  first  that  gave  some  grace  to  his  figures  :  and 
contributed  very  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  art.  Before  him  no  great 
progress  had  been  made  in  that  part  which  regards  expression.     He  at  dntt 
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oaflt  some  statues :  but  at  length  returned  to  the  pencil,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  it  in  different  manners. 

AFOLLODORUS. 

This  painter  was  of  Athens,  and  lived  in  the  93rd  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3596. 
It  was  he  that  at  last  discovered  the  secret  of  representing  to  the  life,  and 
in  their  greatest  beauty,  the  various  objects  of  nature,  not  only  by  the  cor- 
rectness of  design,  but  principally  by  the  perfection  of  the  colors,  and  the 
distribution  of  shades,  lights,  and  chiaro-oscuro ;  in  which  he  carried  pain- 
ting to  a  degree  of  force  and  delicacy  it  had  never  before  been  able  to 
attain. 

ZBT7XIS. 

Zeuxis  was  a  native  of  Heraclea,  and  a  pupil  of  Apollodorus.  He  ex-' 
celled  his  master.  Zeuxis  had  several  rivals,  of  whom  the  most  illustrious 
were  Timanthes  and  Parrhasius.  The  latter  was  competitor  with  him  in 
a  public  dispute,  for  the  prizes  of  painting.  Zeuxis,  in  his  piece,  had  rep^ 
resented  grapes  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed,  the 
birds  came  to  peck  at  them.  Upon  which,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  he  called 
upon  Parrhasius  to  produce  immediately  what  he  had  to  oppose  to  his  pic- 
ture. Parrhasius  obeyed,  and  showed  a  painting  seemingly  covered  with 
a  fine  piece  of  stuff  in  form  of  a  curtain.  Remove  your  curtain,  added 
Zeuxis,  and  let  us  see  this  masterpiece.  That  curtain  was  the  picture  it- 
self, and  2^uxis  confessed  himself  conquered.  For^  says  he,  1  only  de* 
ceived  the  hirdf^  hU  Parrhasius  has  deceived  mCy  who  am  myse^  a  painter. 

PARRHASIUS. 

Parrhasius  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  the  son  and  disciple  of  Evenor,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  rival  of  Zeuxis.     They  were  both  esteemed  the  most 
excellent  painters  of  their  time,  which  was  the  most  glorious  age  of  paint- 
ing ;  and  Quinctilian  says,  they  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfectiont 
.  Parrhasius  for  design,  and  Zeuxis  for  the  coloring. 

PAMPHILUS. 

Pamphilus  was  a  native  of  Amphipolis,  upon  the  borders  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.  He  was  the  first  that  united  erudition  with  painting.  ,  He 
took  no  disciple  under  ten  talents  (ten  thousand  crowns)  for  so  many  years, 
and  it  was  at  that  price  Melanthus  and  Apelles  became  his  scholars. 
Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Melanthus,  and  Pamphilus,  were  contemporaries  and 
lived  about  the  95th  Olympaid,  A.  M.  3604. 

TIMANTHES. 

•  Timanthes,  according  to  some,  was  of  Sicyone,  and  according  to  othersi 
of  Cythnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades.     His  peculiar  character  was  invention. 

The  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes,  celebrated  by  so  many  writers,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  masterpiece  of  the  art  in  its  kind. 

APELLES. 

Apelles,  whom  fame  has  placed  above  all  other  painters,  appeared  at 
length  in  the  112th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3672.  He  was  the  son  of  Pithius, 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  the  disciple  of  Pamphilus.  He  is  sometimes  called 
an  Ephesian,  because  he  settled  at  Ephesus,  where,  without  a  doubt,  a  maa 
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of  his  merit,  soon  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city.  He  had  the  gloiy  of 
contributing  more  in  his  own  person  than  all  the  other  painters  together,  to 
the  perfection  of  the  art,  not  only  by  his  excellent  works,  but  by  his  wri- 
tings, having  composed  three  volumes  upon  the  principal  secrets  of  painting, 
which  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  unfortunately  have  not  oome  down 
to  us. 

His  chief  excellency  lay  in  the  Graces,  that  is  to  say,  something  ftee, 
noble,  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful,  which  moves  the  heart,  whilst  it  in- 
ferms  the  mind. 

He  drew  a  great  many  pictures  of  Alexander,  one  of  which  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  finished  of  his  works.  And  that  prince  himself  said,  that 
he  reckoned  two  Alexanders,  the  one  of  Philip,  who  was  invincible ;  the 
other  of  Apelles,  that  was  inimitable. 

ARISTIDES. 

One  of  the  most  famous  cotemporaries  of  Apelles  was  Aristides  the  The^ 
ban.  He  did  not  indeed  possess  elegance  and  the  graces  in  so  high  a 
degree  as  Apelles :  but  was  the  first,  that  by  genius  and  applicatioD  estab- 
lished unerring  rules  for  expressing  the  soul,  that  is  to  say,  the  inmost 
workings  of  the  mind.  He  excelled  as  well  in  the  strong  and  vehement, 
as  the  soil  and  tender  passion  :  but  his  coloring  had  something  harsh  and 
severe  in  it. 

PROTOGENES. 

Protogenes  was  of  the  city  of  Caunus,  which  depended  on  the  city  of 
Rhodes,  and  was  situated  upon  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  of  that  name. 
By  the  works  he  was  employed  to  do  at  Athens,  he  became  the  admiration 
of  the  most  discerning  people  in  the  world. 

FAUSIAS. 

Pausias  was  of  Sicyone.  He  distinguished  himself  particularly  by  that 
kind  of  painting  called  Caustic^  from  the  colors  being  made  to  adhere 
either  upon  wood  or  ivory,  by  the  means  of  fire.  Paraphilus  was  his 
master  in  tiiis  art,  whom  he  far  excelled  in  it.  He  was  the  first  that 
adorned  arches  and  ceilings  with  paintings  of  this  kind.  There  were  many 
considerable  works  of  his. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OF    GRAMMARIANS. 

ARTICLE  I.— GRECIAN  GRAMMARIANS. 

Plato  is  believed  to  be  the  first  author  in  whom  any  traces  of  the  art  of 
grammar  is  to  be  found. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Aristotle  might  be  considered  as  the  fint 
author  of  this  science. 

Philetes,  of  the  Island  of  Cos,  may  be  placed  in  the  first  class  of  his 
successors,  whom  Ptolemy,  the  first  of  that  name,  king  of  Egypt,  made  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.     Others  were 
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HicATJfitJs  of  Abdera,  who  composed  a  treatise  upon  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod. 

Lync jEUS  of  Samos,  the  disciple  of  Theophrastus. 

Zbnodotus  of  Ephesus,  who  first  corrected  the  faults  which  had  crept 
into  the  works  of  Homer. 

Callimachus,  uncle  on  the  mother's  side  to  that  Callimachus,  some  of 
whose  poems  are  still  extant.  The  celebrated  EaATosTHSNSs  was  one  of 
his  disciples. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  was  the  scholar  of  Eratosthenes,  and  lived 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.     He  was  in  great  estimation. 

A&isTARCHUS,  the  disciple  of  Aristophanes,  obscured  by  his  reputation  all 
the  grammarians  who  preceded  him,  or  lived  in  his  own  times.  He  was 
bom  in  Samothracia,  and  had  for  his  country  by  adoption  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria. He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  confided 
the  education  of  his  son  to  his  care.  He  applied  himself  extremely  to  criti- 
cism, and  revised  Homer's  poems  with  incredible,  but  perhaps  too  magis- 
terial, exactness* 

Cbatbs  of  Mallos,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  was  Aristarchus'  cotemporary.  He 
lefl  nine  books  of  corrections  on  Homer's  poems. 

Tyeannion,  a  famous  grammarian  of  Pompey's  time,  was  of  Amisus,  a 
city  of  Pontus.  He  called  himself  Theophrastus,  but  his  violence  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  Tyrannion.  His  care  in  collecting  books,  con- 
tributed very  much  to  preserving  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

DiONYsius  THE  Thbacian  was  the  disciple  of  Aristarchus.  He  taught 
grammar  at  Rome  in  Pompey's  time,  and  composed  several  books  upon 
that  subject,  many  treatises  upon  others,  and  a  great  number  of  commenta- 
ries upon  various  authors. 

JuLnrs  Pollux  of  Naucratia,  a  city  of  Egypt,  has  lefl  us  his  Onomasticcn^ 
a  work  highly  esteemed  by  many  of  the  learned.  He  lived  in  the  second 
century,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

In  the  interval  of  time,  between  the  seventh  century,  and  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  Mahomet  sthe  second,  in  1453,  we  find  several  learned 
grammarians,  who  took  abundance  of  pains  to  explain  the  Greek  authors, 
and  render  them  intelligible.  Such  are  among  others  Hesychius,  the 
author  of  an  excellent  dictionary,  of  great  use  for  understanding  the  poets : 
the  great  etymologist,  Suidas,  who  composed  a  great  historical  and  gram- 
matical dictionary,  in  which  there  is  abundance  of  erudition  :  John 
TzETZES,  author  of  an  history  in  thirteen  books,  under  the  name  of  ChiH- 
cdes  ;  and  his  brother  Isaac,  commentator  upon  Lycophron  ;  Eustathixts, 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  author  of  a  large  comment  upon  Homer,  and 
many  others. 

ARTICLE  IL— LATIN  GRAMMARLAJ>IS. 

Crates,  of  Mallos,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  was  the  first  that  in- 
troduced the  study  of  grammar  at  Rome.  Among  the  twenty  illustrious 
grammarians  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  we  find  : — 

Arelhts  Opilius,  who  at  first  taught  philosophy,  afterwards  rhetoric,  and 
at  last  grammar.  I  have  already  observed,  that  this  art  was  of  much 
greater  extent  than  with  us. 

Marcus  Antonius  Gniphom ,  who  also  taught  riietorio  in  the  house  of 
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Jtttiua  Ceaar,  when  a  child.     Cioero,  during  his  pratorahip,  heard  his 
lectures. 

Attejtts,  sumamed  the  Philologer.  Sallust  and  Asinius  Pollio  were  hia 
disciples. 

Verrius  Flaccus,  who  composed  a  collection  of  words  of  difficult  con- 
struotion,  abridged  aflerwards  by  Festus  Pompeius.  He  was  preceptor  to 
Augustus's  grandsons. 

Caius  Julius  Htginius,  Augustus'  freedman  and  library-keeper;  to 
whom  a  treatise  upon  mythology,  and  another  upon  poetical  astronoroy,  are 
ascribed. 

Marcus  Pomponius  Marcbllus,  who  presumed  to  criticise  upon  a  ^leech 
ai  Tiberius.  And  when  Attejus  Capito  endeavored  to  justify  it,  by  main- 
taining, that  the  word  criticised  by  this  grammarian,  was  Latin,  or  if  it  was 
not,  yet  being  adopted,  it  would  be  so ;  Pomponius  made  that  memorable 
answer,  *'  You  can  make  men  free  of  the  city,  Caesar,  but  not  words." 

Rbmmius  Palamon  of  Vicentia,  who,  in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  having  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  great  eru- 
dition,  and  facility  in  speaking  and  making  verses  extemporaneously,  dis. 
graced  himself  as  much  by  his  bad  morals  and  arrogance. 
.  Besides  the  ancient  grammarians,  whose  lives  Suetonius  has  abridged, 
there  were  others,  whose  names  do  honor  to  this  art,  though  they  did  not 
teach  it  in  any  other  manner  than  by  their  writings ;  as  Varro,  Cicero,  Mes- 
aala,  and  Julius  Ceesar :  for  these  great  personages  thought  it  no  dishonor 
to  themselves  to  treat  on  such  subjects. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF    PHILOLOGERS. 

Those  who  have  applied  their  studies  in  examinii^,  correcting,  explain- 
ing, and  publishing  the  ancient  authors,  are  called  rhilologera  ;  they  pn>« 
less  universal  learning,  including  all  sciences  and  authors,  in  which  an- 
ciently the  principal  and  most  noble  part  of  the  grammarian's  art  con- 
sisted. 

ERATOSTHENES. 

Bratosthenes  was  the  first  who  was  called  Philologer.  Ho  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  and  became  librarian  at  Alexander,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  master  of  the  famous  critic  Aristarchus, 
was  his  disciple. 

VAERO. 

Varro  {Marc.  TererUiiu)  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans. He  was  born  in  the  636th  year  of  Rome,  and  died  in  726th,  at  the 
age  of  ninety.  He  assures  us  himself,  that  he  had  composed  almost  five 
hundred  volumes  upon  different  subjects,  of  which  he  dedicated  that  upon 
the  Latin  tongue  to  Cicero. 

ASCONIUS   PEDIANUS. 

Asconius  Pedianus,  cited  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  and  by  Quinctiliaiiy  lived 
ifk  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Vespasian.    We  have  a  fragment  of  his  naUm  ear 
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comments  upon  several  of  Cicero's  orations.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  model  of  most  of  the  Latin  critics  and  scholiasts  who  succeeded  him, 
and  of  such  as  applied  themselves  aAer  him  to  explaining  authors. 

FLINT   THS   ELDER. 

Pliny  (C  PUnius  aecundus)  called  the  elder,  might  be  ranked  amongst 
the  historians,  or  rather  amongst  the  philosophers,  who  have  treated  physics. 
But  the  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  he  speaks  of  in  his  books  of  natural  his^ 
tory,  made  me  conceive  that  I  might  rank  him  among  the  philologers. 

Pliny  was  born  at  Verona,  and  lived  in  the  first  century,  under  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus,  who  honored  him  with  their  esteem,  and  employed  him  in 
different  affairs.  He  served  in  the  armies  with  distinction,  was  admitted 
into  the  college  of  augurs,  was  sent  governor  into  Spain,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  time  spent  in  his  employments,  he  found  enough  for  application  to 
a  great  number  of  works,  which  unfortunately  are  lost,  except  his  natural 
history  in  thirty-seven  books :  a  work,  says  Pliny  the  younger,  of  infinite 
extent  and  erudition,  and  almost  as  various  as  nature  itself. 

LUCIAN. 

Lucian,  a  Greek  author,  was  born  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of  Comagena, 
a  province  of  Syria,  of  very  moderate  condition.  He  settled  first  at  Anti- 
och,  whence  he  went  into  Ionia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards  into  Gaul  and 
Italy.  His  writings  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  his  style  is  peculiarly 
easy  and  agreeable. 

AT7L17S  OELLIUS. 

Aulus  Grellus  (or  by  corruption  Agellius)  was  a  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  second  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  some  other 
emperors,  his  successors.  He  studied  grammar  at  Rome,  and  philosophy 
at  Athens,  under  Calvisius  Taurus,  whence  he  afterwards  returned  to 
Rome. 

He  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  Nodes  Attica,  which  name  he  gave 
to  a  collection  he  made  for  his  children  of  whatever  he  had  learned,  that 
was  fine,  either  in  reading  authors,  or  from  the  conversation  of  learned  men. 
He  called  it  so,  because  he  had  composed  it  at  Athens  during  the  winter, 
when  the  length  of  the  nights  afforded  more  time  for  application. 

ATHEN^US. 

Atheneeus  was  of  Naucratls,  anciently  a  famous  city  of  Egypt,  upon  an 
arm  of  the  Nile  that  took  its  name  from  it.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Commodus.  He  compost  a  work  in  Greek,  which  he  called 
DipnosopJdsta,  that  is  to  say,  the  banquet  of  the  learned  ;  which  abounds 
with  curious  and  learned  inquiries,  and  gives  abundance  of  light  into  the 
Grecian  antiquities. 

JULIUS   POLLUX. 

Julius  Pollux  was  the  countryman  and  contemporary  of  Athenseus.  He 
inscribed  to  Commodus,  when  oiily  Csssar,  in  the  lifetime  of  Marcus  Aure* 
lius,  the  ten  books  which  we  have  of  his  under  the  title  of  Onomasticon. 
It  is  a  collection  of  the  synonymous  words  by  which  the  best  Greek  authors 
express  the  same  thing.  He  was  apparently  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Com- 
modus. 
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SOLINTTS. 

C.  Julius  Solinus  has  lefl  us  a  description  of  the  earth,  under  the  name 
of  Polyhistor.  Vossius  relates  many  opinions  upon  the  time  when  this 
author  lived,  and  concludes,  that  all  which  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  he  pre- 
ceded St.  Jerome,  who  cites  him,  that  is  to  say,  afler  the  first  century,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth. 

PHILOSTRATUS. 

There  were  many  sophists  of  this  name.  We  shall  speak  here  only  of 
him  who  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus.  He  was  one  of  the  learned 
men,  who  frequented  the  court  of  the  empress  Julia,  the  wife  of  Severus, 
He  professed  eloquence  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of 
Severus.  The  life  of  Apollonius,  written  by  Damis,  the  most  zealous  of 
his  disciples,  which  was  properly  no  more  than  memoirs  very  meanly  com- 
posed, having  fallen  into  Julia's  hands,  she  gave  it  to  Philostratus,  who  from 
these  memoirs,  and  what  he  could  extract  from  the  works  of  Apollonius 
himself,  and  other  writings,  compiled  the  history  we  have  of  him.  Eusebius 
asserts,  that  it  were  easy  to  show,  that  a  great  part  of  his  narrations  con- 
tradict  themselves,  and  breathe  nothing  but  fable  and  romance. 

MACBOBIUS. 

This  author,  at  the  head  of  his  works,  is  called  Aure&us  Theodoshts 
Ambrosius  Macrobitis.  To  which  the  epithet  Illustrious  is  added,  peculiar 
to  those  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire.  He  was  of  a 
country,  where  the  Latin  tongue  was  not  commonly  spoken,  namely,  of 
Greece  of  the  East,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  and  his  children. 

Besides  the  Saturnalia,  which  he  wrote,  there  are  two  books  of  Macrobius 
upon  the  dream,  ascribed  by  Cicero  to  Scipio,  done  also  for  his  son  Eusta- 
thius,  to  whom  he  addresses  them. 

DONATUS. 

Donatus  {JElius  Donatus)  whose  scholar  St.  Jerome  was,  taught  gram- 
mar  with  great  reputation  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantius. 
We  have  the  commentaries  upon  Virgil  and  Terence,  which  are  pretended 
to  be  the  same,  ascribed  bv  St.  Jerome  to  his  master  Donatus.  The  best 
.  judges  believe,  that  there  may  be  something  of  his  in  the  comment  upon 
Virgil,  but  that  much  is  added  to  it  unworthy  of  so  able  a  hand.  As  to  the 
comment  upon  Terence,  it  is  attributed  to  Evanthius,  otherwise  called  Eu- 
graphius,  who  lived  at  the  same  time.  Neither  is  it  believed  that  the  lives 
of  these  two  poets  were  written  by  Donatus.  We  have  some  tracts  upon 
grammar  which  bear  his  name,  and  aroicsteemed. 

SERVIUS. 

Servius  {Maurus  Hcmoradus)  lived  about  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius.  He  is  known  by  the  comment  upon  Virgil  ascribed  to 
him.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  this  piece  is  only  an  abridgment  ex- 
tracted from  the  work  of  the  true  Servius,  the  loss  of  which  these  extracts 
have  occasioned. 

STOBjEUS. 

Johannes  Stoboeus,  a  Greek  author,  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  What  re- 
mains of  his  collection  has  preserved  some  curious  monuments  of  the  an- 
cient poets  and  philosophers. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF   HISTORIANS. 

ARTICLE  I.— ORECIAN  HISTORIANS. 

HERODOTUS. 

Herodotus  was  of  Halicarnassus,  a  city  of  Caria.  He  was  born  A.  M. 
8520,  Ant.  J.  C.  484.  Seeing  his  country  oppressed  by  tyranny,  he  re- 
tired into  the  Isle  of  Samos,  where  he  learned  the  Ionic  dialect.  In  this 
dialect  he  composed  his  history  in  nine  books.  He  begins  it  at  Cyrus,  ac- 
cording to  him,  first  king  of  Persia,  and  continues  it  to  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  Xerxes,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3405  to  3524. 
Besides  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which  are  his  principal 
subjects,  he  treats  that  of  several  other  nations,  as  the  Egyptians,  which 
takes  up  his  second  book.  In  the  work  of  his  which  we  have,  he  cites  his 
histories  of  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians;  but  nothing  of  them  is  come 
down  to  us,  and  it  is  even  doubted  whether  he  finished  them,  because  they 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  author.  The  life  of  Homer,  ascribed  to  Herodo- 
tus, is  not  believed  to  be  his. 

Herodotus,  in  order  to  make  himself  known  to  all  Greece  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  chose  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  read 
his  history  there,  which  was  received  with  great  applause.  The  style  in 
which  it  is  written  seemed  so  sweet  and  flowing,  that  the  audience  thought 
they  heard  the  muses  themselves ;  and  on  that  account,  the  names  of  the 
muses  were  afterwards  given  to  the  nine  books  of  which  the  history  con- 
sists. 

Herodotus  subsequently  assisted  in  relieving  his  native  country  from 
tyranny,  but  his  services  being  requited  with  ingratitude,  he  accompanied 
a  colony  of  Athenians  to  Thurium,  where  he  ended  his  days. 

THUCYDIDES. 

The  birth  of  Thucydides  is  dated  at  Athens,  in  the  77th  Olympiad,  thir- 
teen years  after  that  of  Herodotus,  A.  M.  3533,  Ant.  J.  C.  471.  He  stu- 
died  rhetoric  under  Antiphon,  and  philosophy  under  Anaxagoras. 

Having  served  personally  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  till  its  eighth  year, 
and  having  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  accurate  information  concerning 
those  events  of  which  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  he  wrote  the  history  of 
the  war  with  great  faithfulness  and  accuracy,  bringing  it  down  to  the  close 
of  the  twenty-first  year. 

The  six  years  which  remained  were  supplied  by  Theopompus  and  Xeno- 
phon.  Thucydides  used  the  Attic  dialect  in  his  history,  as  the  purest 
and  most  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  nervous  and  emphatical : 
besides  which,  it  was  the  idiom  of  Athens  his  country.  He  tells  us  himself, 
that  in  writing  it,  his  view  was  not  to  please,  but  to  instruct  his  readers. 
For  which  reason  he  does  not  call  his  history  a  work  composed  for  ostenta- 
tion, hy^vKSfioiy  but  a  monument  to  endure  for  ever,  nv!\iM  is  ikal.  He  divides 
it  regularly  by  years  and  campaigns. 

The  banishment  of  Thucydides  is  mentioned  in  the  Ancient  History. 
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Af\er  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  tyrants,  he  with 
other  exiles  was  permitted  to  return.  He  died  A.  M.  3613,  Ant.  J.  C. 
391.,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  and  upwards,  at  Athens  according  to  some, 
and  in  Thrace  according  to  others,  whence  his  bones  were  brought  to 
Athens. 

XENOPHON. 

I  have  elsewhere  treated  with  sufficient  extent  all  that  relates  to  the  life 
and  works  of  Xenophon ;  I  shall  only  say  a  few  words  regarding  him 
here,  to  recall  the  reader's  remembrance  of  dates. 

Xenophon  the  son  of  Gryllus,  was  bom  at  Athens  in  the  third  year  of 
the  82d  Olympaid,  A.  M.  3554,  Ant.  J.  C.  450.  He  was  something  more 
than  twenty  years  younger  than  Thucydides ;  and  was  a  great  philosopher, 
historian,  and  general.  He  engaged  himself  in  the  troops  of  young  Cyrus, 
who  marched  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia,  in 
order  to  dethrone  him,  A.  M.  3603,  Ant.  J.  C.  401.  This  occasioned  his 
banishment,  the  Athenians  being  at  that  time  in  amity  with  Artaxerxes. 
The  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  the  conduct  of  Xenophon  is  known 
to  every  body,  and  has  immortalized  his  fame.  Afler  his  return,  he  waa 
employed  in  the  troops  of  Sparta,  at  first  in  Thrace,  and  afterwards  in  Asia, 
till  Agesilaus  was  recalled,  whom  he  accompanied  as  far  as  Bceotia.  He 
then  retired  to  Scyllonta,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  had  given  him  lands, 
situate  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city  of  Ellis.  He  was  not  idle  in  his 
retirement.  He  took  advantage  of  the  leisure  it  afforded  him  to  compose 
his  histories.  He  began  with  the  Cyropsedia,  which  is  the  history  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  in  eight  books.  It  was  followed  with  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
which  includes  the  famous  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  in  seven  books. 
He  then  wrote  the  Grecian  history  in  seven  books  also,  which  begins  where 
Thucydides  lefl  off.  It  contains  the  space  of  almost  fbrty-eight  years,  from 
the  return  of  Alcibiades  into  Attica,  to  the  battle  of  Mantinsa.  He  also 
composed  several  particular  tracts  upon  historical  subjects. 

His  style,  under  an  air  of  simplicity  and  natural  sweetness,  conceals  in- 
imitable graces,  which  persons  of  little  delicacy  of  taste  may  not  fully  per- 
ceive  and  admire,  but  which  did  not  escape  Cicero,  and  which  made  him  say 
"  That  the  muses  seemed  to  speak  by  the  mouth  of  Xenophon." 

CTESIAS. 

Ctesias  of  Cnidos  was  Xenophon's  contemporary.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
after  the  battle  of  young  Cyrus  with  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  Having 
cured  the  king  of  the  wound  he  received  in  it,  he  practised  physic  in  the 
court  of  Persia  with  great  success,  and  continued  near  the  person  of  that 
prince  seventeen  years. 

He  wrote  the  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  in  twenty-three 
books.  One  of  the  fragments  preserved  by  Photius,  (for  we  have  nothing 
of  Ctesias  but  fragments)  informs  us,  that  his  six  first  books  treated  of  the 
history  of  Assyria,  and  of  all  that  had  happened  there  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Persian  empire  :  and  that  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  in- 
clusively, he  related  at  large  the  reigns  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Magus,  Darius, 
and  Xerxes.  He  continued  the  history  of  the  Persians  down  to  the  third 
year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  at  which  time  Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  was  making  great  preparations  of  war  against  the  Carthaginians. 

He  contradicts  Herodotus  almost  in  every  thing,  and  is  particularly  la- 
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dustrioua  to  render  him  diacreditable.  But  his  attempt  has  fallen  upon  him- 
self, and  he  is  regarded  by  all  the  learned  as  a  writer  full  of  lies  and  un- 
worthy of  belief. 

POLYBITJS. 

Polybius  was  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus  in  Arcadia.  He 
came  into  the  world  about  the  548th  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  A.  M. 
8800,  Ant.  J.  C.  204.  His  father's  name  was  Lycortas,  famous  for  his 
constancy  in  supporting  the  interests  of  the  Achaean  league,  whilst  under 
his  government. 

The  leading  particulars  of  the  life  of  Polybius  are  to  be  found  in  the 
preceding  history.  He  probably  collected  most  of  the  materials  for  his 
works  during  his  residence  at  Kome,  and  his  companionship  with  Scipio 
African  us,  and  other  generals,  in  their  wars. 

His  principal  works  are ;  the  life  of  Philopssmen ;  a  treatise  upon  the 
Tactics,  or  tfie  art  of  drawing  up  armies  in  battle ;  the  history  of  the  Nu- 
mantian  war,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  his  letter  to  Lucceius ;  and  his  uni- 
versal history.  Of  all  these  works  only  the  last  remains,  and  that  very 
imperfectly.  Polybius  himself  calls  it  Universal  History^  not  in  respect 
of  times,  but  of  places,  because  it  contained  not  only  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans, but  all  that  passed  in  the  known  world  during  the  space  of  fifty. three 
years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the  reduction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  history  presents  us,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  with  so  great  a  diver- 
sity of  events,  all  of  them  decisive,  and  of  the  last  importance.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  particularity  of  description  and  accuracy  of  detail.  No 
historian  is  considered  more  faithful.* 

DIODORUS    SICtTLUS. 

Diodorus  was  of  Agyrium,  a  city  of  Sicily,  whence  he  was  called  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  to  distinguish  him  from  several  other  authors  of  the  same 
name.     He  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Ceesar. 

The  title  of  his  work  is.  The  Historical  Library.  It  contains  the  history 
of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  whom  he  in  a  manner  passes  in  re- 
view  before  his  reader:  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Carthaginians,  and  several  more.  It  consisted  of  forty  books,  of 
which  he  gives  us  the  plan  and  series  in  his  preface. 

Of  these  forty  books,  only  fifteen  remain  with  some  fragments,  most 
of  them  preserved  by  Pholius,  and  the  extracts  of  Constantino  Porphyro- 
genitus. 

His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor  florid,  but  simple,  clear,  and  intelligible ; 
that  simplicity  has,  however,  nothing  low  and  creeping  in  it. 

DIONYSrUS   OF   HALICARNASSnS. 

The  historian  of  whom  we  now  speak,  apprises  us  himself,  in  the  preface 
of  his  work,  that  there  is  little  known  of  his  person  and  history.  He  was 
a  native  of  Halicamassus,  a  city  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  the  country  of 
the  great  Herodotus.  His  father's  name  was  Alexander,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known.  He  arrived  in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  187th  Olym^ 
piad,  at  the  time  Augustus  Ceesar  terminated  the  civil  war  with  Antony. 
He  remained  twenty-two  years  at  Rome,  which  he  employed  in  acquiring 
the  Latin  tongue  with  great  exactness,  in  studying  the  literature  and  wri* 
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tings  of  the  Romans,  and  especially  in  carefully  collecting  materials  for 
the  work  he  had  in  view :  ^ 

The  title  of  his  work  is  The  Roman  Antiquities,  which  he  called  it,  be- 
cause  in  writing  the  Roman  history,  he  traces  it  back  to  its  most  ancient 
origin.  He  continued  his  history  down  to  the  first  Punic  war,  at  which  pe- 
riod he  stopped,  perhaps  because  his  plan  was  to  clear  up  that  part  of  the 
Roman  history  which  was  least  known.  For,  from  the  first  Punic  war, 
that  history  had  been  written  by  contemporary  authors  and  was  in  every 
body's  hands. 

Of  the  twenty  books,  which  compose  his  Roman  Antiquities,  we  have 
now  only  the  first  eleven,  that  come  down  no  further  than  the  312th  year 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

APPION. 

Apion,  or  Appion,  was  an  Egyptian,  bom  at  Oasis,  in  the  most  remote 
part  of  Egypt.  But  having  obtained  the  freedom  of  Alexandria,  he  called 
himself  a  native  of  that  place. 

He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the  people  of  Alexan- 
dria to  Caligula,  against  the  Jews  of  that  city.  He  had  been  the  pupil  of 
Didymus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Alexandria.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  perfectly  versed  in  the  Grecian  history,  but  very  full 
of  himself,  and  passionately  enamored  of  his  own  merit. 

His  history  of  Egypt  is  cited  by  authors,  and  contained  almost  whatever 
was  most  memorable  in  that  famous  country.  He  spoke  very  ill  of  the 
Jews  in  it,  and  still  worse  in  another  work,  in  which  he  had  industriously 
collected  all  kinds  of  calumny  against  them. 

JOSEPHirS. 

Josephus  was  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  sacerdotal  race.  He  was  bom 
in  the  first  year  of  Caligula,  A.  D.  37.  He  was  so  well  instmcted  that  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  the  Pontiff  themselves  consulted  him  concerning  the 
Law.  After  having  carefully  examined  the  three  sects  into  which  the  Jews 
were  then  divided,  he  chose  that  of  the  Pharisees.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  began  to  have  a  share  in  the  public  affairs.  He  sustcdned  with  incredi- 
ble valor  the  siege  of  Jotaphat  for  almost  seven  weeks.  That  city  was 
taken  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  and  cost  the  Romans  very  dear. 
Vespasian  was  wounded  in  it.  Forty  thousand  Jews  were  killed  there ; 
and  Josephus  who  had  hid  himself  in  a  cave,  was  at  last  reduced  to  surren- 
der himself  to  Vespasian. 

Afler  the  war,  Titus  went  to  Rome  and  took  him  along  with  him,  A.  D. 
71.  Vespasian  caused  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  house  he  lived  in  before  he 
was  emperor,  made  him  a  citizen  of  Rome,  gave  him  a  pension  with  lands 
in  Judea,  and  expressed  much  affection  for  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  It  was 
undoubtedly  Vespasian  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Flavins,  which  was  that 
of  his  family,  when  he  made  him  a  Roman  citizen. 

In  the  leisure  Josephus  enjoyed  at  Rome,  he  employed  himself  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  war  with  the  Jews  from  the  materials  he  had  prepared 
before.  He  composed  it  first  in  his  own  language,  which  was  almost  the 
same  as  the  Syriac.  He  afterwards  translated  it  into  Greek  for  the 
nations  of  the  empire,  tracing  it  back  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes^ 
and  the  Maccabees. 
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PLUTARCH. 

Plutarch  was  born  at  Chseronea,  a  town  of  BoBotia,  five  or  six  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  A.  D.  48,  as  near  as  can  be  con- 
jectured. BoBotia  was  censured  by  the  ancients  as  a  country  that  produced 
no  men  of  wit  or  merit.  Plutarch,  not  to  instance  Pindar  and  Epaminon- 
das,  is  a  good  refutation  of  this  unjust  prejudice,  and  an  evident  proof,  as 
he  says  himself,  that  there  is  no  soil  in  which  genius  and  virtue  cannot 
grow  up. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  studied  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Delphi, 
under  the  philosopher  Ammonius,  during  Nero's  voyage  into  Greece,  at 
which  time  he  might  be  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old. 

The  most  esteemed  part  of  his  works  is  his  Lives  of  Illustrious  men, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  whom  he  matches  as  near  as  possible,  and  compares 
together.  We  have  not  all  he  composed  ;  at  least  sixteen  of  them  are  lost. 
Those,  of  which  the  loss  is  most  to  be  regretted,  are  the  lives  of  Epami- 
nondas  and  the  two  Scipios  Africani. 

ARRIAN. 

Arrian  was  of  Nicomedia.  His  learning  and  eloquence,  which  acquired 
him  the  title  of  the  new  Xenophon,  raised  him  to  the  highest  dignities,  and 
even  the  consulship,  at  Rome.  There  is  reason  to  believe  him  the  same 
Arrian  who  governed  Cappadocia  in  the  latter  part  of  Adrian's  reign,  and 
repulsed  the  Alans.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  Antonius, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Epictetus,  the  most  celebra- 
ted philosopher  of  that  time.  He  wrote  a  work  upon  the  Conversations  of 
Epictetus,  in  eight  books  of  which  we  have  only  the  first  four,  and  com- 
posed many  other  treatises. 

His  seven  books  upon  the  expeditions  of  Alexander  have  come  down  to  us ; 
a  history  the  more  valuable,  as  we  have  it  from  a  writer,  who  was  both  a 
warrior  and  a  good  politician. 

iBLiAN.  (Claudius  MUanus,) 

^lian  was  of  Preeneste,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome ; 
for  which  reason  he  calls  himself  a  Roman.  He  wrote  a  little  work  in 
fourteen  books,  entitled,  Historuz  Yaruz,  or  Miscellaneous  Histories  ;  and 
another,  in  seventeen  books,  upon  the  History  of  Animals.  We  have  a 
treatise  in  Greek  and  Latin  upon  the  order  observed  by  the  Greeks  in  draw- 
ing  up  armies,  inscribed  to  Adrian,  and  composed  by  one  of  the  name  of 
iElian. 

APPIAN. 

Appian  was  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and 
Artoninus.  He  plead  some  time  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  was  comptrol- 
ler of  the  imperial  domains.  He  wrote  the  Roman  History,  not  in  the  or- 
der of  time,'*like  Livy,  but  making  each  nation  subjected  by  the  Romans  a 
work  apart,  and  relating  events  as  they  happened  to  each  separately. 

DIOGENES  LAERTITTS. 

Dic^enes  Laertius  lived  in  the  time  of  Antoninus,  or  soon  afler.  Others 
place  him  in  the  reign  of  Severus  and  his  successors.  He  wrote  the  Lives 
of  the  Philosophers,  in  ten  books,  and  carefully  relates  their  opinions  and 
apophthegms.  This  work  is  of  great  use  for  knowing  the  different  sects  ot 
the  ancient  philosophers. 
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DION  CASsnrs.  {Coccehu  or  CoeeeUmus.)  ^ 

Dion  was  of  Niccea  in  Bithynia.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  the  empe. 
rors,  ComnKxlius,  Pertinax,  Severus,  Caracal  la,  Macrinus,  Helic^abalus,  and 
Alexander,  who  all  had  a  very  high  regard  for  him,  and  confided  the  most 
important  offices  and  governments  of  the  empire  to  his  care.  A.  D.  229 
Alexander  nominated  him  consul  for  the  second  time.  Afler  this  oonsal- 
ship,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  bis 
own  country,  upon  account  of  his  infirmities. 

He  wrote  the  whole  Roman  History,  from  the  arrival  of  iEneas  in  Italy, 
to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  eight  decades,  or  fourscore  books. 
But  only  a  very  small  part  of  that  great  work  has  come  down  to  us. 

RERODIAN. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  Herodian,  except  that  he  was  of  Alexan- 
dria,  the  son  of  a  rhetorician  named  Apollonius  Dyseohs,  or  the  Bigid^  and 
that  he  followed  his  father's  profession.  He  is  much  known  by  hb  History 
of  the  emperors,  in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  to  those  of 
Maxim  us  and  Balbinus. 

EUNAHUS. 

Eunapius  was  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and  came  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, A.  D.  863.  He  studied  eloquence  under  Prosresus  the  Christian 
sophist,  and  magic  under  Chrysantus,  who  had  married  his  cousin.  Euna- 
pius's  Lives  of  the  Sophists  of  the  Fourth  Century  is  extant.  There  are 
many  circumstances  in  it  relating  to  the  history  of  that  time.  He  begins 
with  Plotinus,  who  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  goes  on 
to  Porphyrius,  Jamblichus,  and  bis  disciples,  upon  whom  he  expatiates  par- 
ticularly. He  also  wrote  a  History  of  the  Emperors,  in  fourteen  books, 
which  began  in  the  year  268,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  successor  of 
Gallienus,  and  ended  at  the  death  of  Eudoxia  the  wife  of  Arcadius.  Some 
fragments  of  this  history  have  been  preserved  in  the  extracts  of  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogenitus  upon  embassies,  and  in  Suidas. 

ZOSIMUS. 

Zosimus,  count  and  advocate  fiscal,  lii^d  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  A.  D.  415.  He  wrote  the  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  in 
six  books.  The  first,  which  contains  the  succession  of  those  princes  from 
Augustus  down  to  Probus(for  what  relates  to  Dioclesian  is  lost)  is  extreme- 
ly abridged.  The  other  five  are  more  diffuse,  especially  to  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  and  his  children.  He  goes  no  farther  than  the 
cond  siege  of  Rome  by  Alaric.     The  end  of  the  sixth  book  is  wanting. 


ARTICLE  II.— LATIN  HISTORIANS. 

Cato,  the  censor,  the  author  of  the  Origines,  a  work  in  seven  books,  in 
the  second  and  third  of  which  he  gives  the  origin  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
and  L.  Piso  Frugi,  surnamed  Calpumius,  were  among  the  ancient  Roman 
Historians  who  wrote  without  any  of  the  refinements  or  ornaments  of  lan- 
guage. But  of  those  better  known,  and  whose  writings  have  come  down 
to  us,  the  first  is 

SALLUST. 

Crispius  Sallustius  was  bom  at  Amitemum  in  the  Sabine  territory,  in  the 
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year  of  Rome  668.  He  was  early  engaged  in  civil  afiairs,  and  at  the  age 
of  27  held  the  office  of  quce^tor,  which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate, 
from  which  he  was  excluded  in  the  year  704  on  account  of  his  immorali- 
ties. Under  Ceesar  he  became  praetor  of  Numidia,  where  he  acquired  im- 
mense  wealth. 

He  wrote  the  history  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Cataline,  and  also  that  of  the 
Jugurthine  War,  and  a  general  history  of  events  during  a  certain  number 
of  years,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  His  style  is  concise,  ner- 
vous, and  piquant,  and  abounds  in  strong  and  glowing  metaphors. 

CORNELIUS  NEFOS. 

Cornelius  Nepos  lived  during  the  time  of  Ccesar  and  of  Augustus,  and 
died  under  the  latter.     He  was  born  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Of  the  different  works  which  he  composed,  there  now  remain  the  Lives 
of  Great  Generals  abridged,  an  abridgment  of  that  of  Cato,  and  the  Life 
of  Pomponius  Atticus.  There  are  twenty-two  Lives  of  Great  Generals, 
all  Grecians,  except  the  two  last,  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  who  were  Car. 
thaginians. 

His  style  is  pure,  neat,  elegant.  Simplicity  is  mingled  with  a  remarka- 
ble delicacy,  and  relieved,  at  times,  by  reflections  noble  and  solid. 

LIVY. 

Titus  Livius,  the  greatest  historian  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Padua,  fifly- 
eight  years  before  Christ.  He  wrote  other  books,  but  his  great  work  waa 
the  Roman  History  in  140  or  142  books,  of  which  only  thirty-five  are  now 
extant.  He  lived  in  great  celebrity  and  honor  at  Rome,  and  died  in  his 
native  country  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  His  sweet  and  flowing 
style  of  eloquence  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  historian. 

CJBSAS. 

Julius  Caesar  is  most  known  to  the  world  as  a  warrior  and  statesman,  but 
his  Commentaries,  which  contain  a  succinct  history  of  his  wars  in  Gaul,  are 
written  in  a  style  of  concise  beauty  and  simplicity,  which  raise  him  to  the 
first  rank  among  Historians. 

Hirtius  finished  what  Caesar  could  not.  The  eighth  book  of  the  war 
with  the  Gauls  is  his,  as  well  as  those  of  the  war  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
of  Africa.  It  is  doubted  whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  book  which  treats 
of  the  war  in  Spain. 

PATERCULUS. 

Caius,  or  Publius,  or  Marcus  Velleius  Paterculus  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  bom  in  the  7d5th 
year  of  Rome,  A.  D.  15.  His  ancestors  were  illustrious  by  their  merit 
and  offices. 

The  time  when  he  began  to  write  his  history  is  not  known,  nor  what  it 
contained.  What  has  come  down  to  us  of  it  is  a  fragment  of  the  ancient 
Greek  history  with  that  of  the  Romans,  from  the  defeat  of  Perseus  to  the 
sixteenth  year  of  Tiberius. 

TACITUS. 

Tacitus  (C.  Cornelius  TacUus)  was  older  than  the  younger  Pliny,  who 
was  bora  in  the  year  of  Christ  61.  Vespasian  first  raised  him  to  dignities, 
m  which  Titus  continued  him,  and  to  which  Domitian  added  greater.     He 
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was  prcetor  in  the  reign  of  the  latter,  and  in  that  of  Nerva  was  substituted 
consul  to  Virginius  Rufus. 

The  great  work  of  Tacitus  is  that  wherein  he  wrote  the  history  of  the 
emperors,  beginning  at  the  death  of  Galba,  and  concluding  at  that  of  Domi- 
tian :  which  is  what  we  call  his  Histories.  For  strength  and  sententious- 
ness  of  style  it  is  unequalled. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS.    (RufuS.) 

The  time  when  Quintus  Curtius  lived  is  not  precisely  known.  Some 
place  him  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  and  others  in  that  of 
Vespasian,  and  even  of  Trajan. 

He  wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  in  ten  books,  of  which  the 
first  two  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  which  have  been  supplied  by  Fre- 
inshemius.     His  style  is  florid,  agreeable,  and  full  of  wise  reflections. 

STTETONiXTS.  {Caius  SueUmius  TVanqtiinus.) 

Suetonius  was  the  son  of  Suetonius  Lenis,  a  tribune,  who  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bedriacum,  where  the  troops  of  Vitellius  were  defeated  by  Otho. 
He  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian.  Suetonius  composed  a 
great  number  of  books,  which  are  almost  all  lost.  Only  his  History  of  the 
first  Twelve  Emperors,  and  part  of  his  treatise  upon  the  celebrated  gramma- 
rians  and  rhetoricians  have  come  down  to  us.  This  history  is  very  much 
esteemed  by  the  learned. 

LUCIUS   FLORUS. 

Florus  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Spaniard,  of  the  family  of  the  Sene- 
cas,  and  to  have  had  the  names  of  L.  Annaus  Seneca  by  birth,  and  of  L. 
Julius  Florus  by  adoption.  We  have  an  abridgment  of  his  in  four  books 
of  the  Roman  History  from  Romulus  down  to  Augustus,  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  Trajan's  time. 

JUSTIN. 

Trogus  Pompeius  was  one  of  the  illustrious  writers  of  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, and  is  ranked  among  the  historians  of  the  first  class,  Livy,  Sallust,  and 
Tacitus.  His  work  was  of  immense  extent,  and  contained  the  Greek  and 
Roman  history  entire  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Justin  has  abridged  it  in 
the  same  number  of  books ;  his  abridgment  occeisionedthe  loss  of  the  original. 

AUTHORS  OF   THE   AUGUST   HISTORY. 

The  lives  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Carinus  is  called  Hie 
August  History.  The  authors  are  Spartianus,  Lampridius,  Vulcatius, 
Capitolinus,  Pollio,  and  Vopiscus.    They  all  lived  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian. 

AURELIUS   VICTOR. 

Aurelius  Victor  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  and  long  after.  He  is 
believed  to  have  been  an  African.  His  History  of  the  Emperors  begins  at 
Augustus,  and  goes  on  to  the  twenty-third  year  of  Constantius. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  was  by  nation  a  Greek,  of  a  considerable  fiunily 
in  the  city  of  Antioch.  He  served  many  years  in  the  Roman  armies  in  the 
time  of  Constantius.  He  afler wards  quitted  the  troops,  and  retired  to  Rome, 
where  he  wrote  his  history,  which  he  divided  into  thirty-one  books.  He 
continued  it  from  Nerva,  where  Suetonius  ends,  to  the  death  of  Yalens. 
We  have  now  only  eighteen  books. 
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1800 


Jistyriant. 


Nimrod,  founder  of  the  fint  empire  of  the  Auyritni. 

Ninus,  son  of  Nimrod. 

Semiramii.    She  reigned  forty-two  yean. 

Ninyat. 

TAe  hUtory  ef  the  sneeeudTB  of  Ninyut  for  tAsrfy  gonoroHonOt  oxctpi  of  Ful  oni  Sttrdan^ 
paluo,  it  unknown. 


Egypt 


1810 


Menes,  or  Mearam,  Arat  king  of  £gypt 

Busiris. 

Oavmandyas. 

Uchoreuf. 

Moeria. 


Egypt. 


I 


Greece. 


1015 
1920 

3084 

3148 

3179 

3376 

3398 
^437 

3448 

3488 

9494 
3AI8 


3680 


3647 


9710 
3730 

9800 


The  King-shepherda  aeize  Lower  Egypt 
They  reign  300  yean. 

Abraham  enten  Egypt,  where  Sarah  ia  in 
great  danger  from  one  of  Uie  King-ahephenla. 


Thethmosia  expela  the  King-ahepherda,  and 
reigna  in  Lower  Egypt 

Joaeph ia carriedinto  Egypt,  and aold to Po- 
tlphar. 

Jacob  goea  into  Egypt  with  hia  fhmily. 

Rameaea-Miamum  begina  to  reign  in  Egypt 
He  ponecutea  the  laraelitea. 

Cecropa  carriea  a  colony  ftom  Egypt,  and 
founda  tne  Idngdom  of  Athena. 


Ameoophia,  the  eldeat  aon  of  Rameaea,  auc- 
ceeda  liim. 

The  laraelltea  quit  Egrpt  Amenophia  ia 
awallowed  up  in  the  Red  Sea;  Seaoatria,  hia 
aon,  aucceeda  nim.  He  dividea  Egypt  into  thir* 
ty  nomea,  or  diatricta,  renden  Ethiopia  tribu- 
tary, conquen  Aaia,  and  aubjecta  the  Scythi- 
ana  aa  far  aa  the  Tanaia.  On  hia  return  into 
Egypt  he  killa  himaeU;  after  a  reign  of  tliirty 
three  yean. 


Fheron  aucceeda  Seaoatria. 


Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon. 


Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Axgoa.    Dt 
luge  of  Ogygea  in  Attica. 


Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Athena  by  C» 
cropa.    He  inatitutea  the  Areopagua. 

Under  Cranaua,  aueceaaor  of  Cecropa,  hap> 
pena  Deucalion'a  flood. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Laoedmmoni^ 
of  wliich  Lelex  ia  the  fint  king. 


Proteua.  In  hia  reign  Paria  ia  driven  into 
Egypt  on  hia  return  to  Troy  with  Helen. 

Rhampainitna. Cheopa Chephren. 

Mycerinua- Aaychia. 

The  aix  preceding  reigna  were  170  yean  in 
duration ;  but  it  ia  hard  to  assign  the  length  of 
each  of  them  in  particular. 


Danaua,  brother  of  Seaoatria,  leavea  Egypt, 
and  retiree  into  the  Peloponneaua,  where  ne 
makea  himaelf  master  of  Argoa. 

Peneua,  the  fifth  of  Danaua'  succeaaon, 
having  unfortunately  killed  hia  grandfttther, 
abandona  Argoa,  ana  founda  the  Kingdom  of 
Mycene. 

Sisyphua,  the  aon  of  .Solna,  makea  himaelf 
master  of  Corinth. 

The  descendants  of  Sisrphua  are  driven  out 
of  Corinth  by  the  Heracuda. 

^gSBua,  the  aon  of  Pandion,  king  of  Attica. 
The  expedition  of  the  Argonauta  ia  dated  in 
the  reisn  of  this  prince. 

The  Heraclldaa  make  themaelvea  maaten  of 
Peloponneaua ;  from  whence  they  are  obliged 
to  retire  aoon  after. 
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Egypt. 


I 


Greece. 


3930 
S900 


SMS 
3991 
9096 
9083 
9068 


9130 
1100 
9SI0 
9338 


9938 

9937 


9357 
9361 


9368 


Phftraoh,  king  of  Egjpt,  girei  hii  daughter 
in  mftrriage  to  Solomon. 

Serach,  otherwise  called  Seionchii.  It  WM 
with  him  that  Jeroboam  took  refuge. 

Sesach  marchei  againit  Jeruaalem,  and  con 
quen  Judea. 

Zerah,  king  of  Egypt,  makes  war  with  Asa, 
king  of  Judah. 

Anysis.  In  his  reign  Sahacns,  king  of  Ethio> 
pia,  makes  himself  master  of  Egypt,  reigns 
there  fifty  years ;  after  which  he  retires,  and 
leaves  the  kingdom  to  Anysis. 


Troy  taken  bv  the  Greeks. 

The  HeracUdaB  re-enter  Peloponnesus,  and 
seize  Sparta,  where  the  brothers,  Enrystheoes 
and  Procles  rein  together. 

Institution  ot  the  Archons  at  Athens, 
don,  the  son  of  Codms,  is  the  first. 

Cadmus  builds  the  city  of  Thebee»  and  maki 
it  the  seat  of  his  government 


LycnrgQi. 

Homer.    Hesiod  lived  about  the  eame  tfane 
Caranus  founds  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 
Beginning  of  the  common  arm  of  the  Olym 
piads. 


m^ityruifu. 


I  return  to  the  ekronohgy  <^f  the  Jletyriane,  which  I  ditcorUinuedt  because  from  JVmyc<  daim 
to  thig  time,  nothing  »«  ktMwn  of  their  hietory. 

Pul,  the  king  of  Nineveh,  who  repented  upon  Jonah's  preaching. 

Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  the  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians.  After  a  reign  of  twaaty 
yean,  he  bums  himself  in  his  palace. 

The  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  which  ended  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  had  aubaistad 
more  than  1450  years.  Out  of  its  ruins  three  others  were  formed  ;  that  of  the  Asayxians  of 
Babylon ;  that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  ;  and  that  of  the  Medes. 


^gypi- 


Greece.       \      Babylon.       \      Aineveh.      \        Media.        \      Lydia. 


9360 
9380 
9386 

9386 


9387 


Sethon.  He 
reigned  four- 
teen years. 


First  war 
between  the 
Messenians  k 
Lacedsmoni' 

as.  It  conti< 
nues  30  years 


Archilochua 
the  iuaona  po- 
et 


Belesis,     or 
Nabonassar. 
The  Scripture 
calls  him  Ba- 
ladan. 


Tiglath-Pi. 
leser.  The  8th 
year  of  his 
reign  he  aids 
Ahaz,  kii^  of 
Judah,       and 


Merodach 
Baladan.  He 
sent  ambassfr 
dors  to  Heze- 
kiah  to  con- 
gratulate him 
upon  the  reco- 
very of  hi.i 
health  Noth- 
ing is  known 
of  the  other 
kings  who 
reigned  in  Ba^ 
by  Ion. 


makes  himself  on  him  the  ti< 


master  of  Sy- 
ria, and  of  part 
of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah. 


Salamana- 
sar.  In  the  8th 
year  of  his 
reign  he  took 
Samaria,  and 
carried  away 
the  people  into 
captivity. 

Sennacherib 
In  the  6th  year 
of  his  reign 
he  makes  war 
against  Heze 
kiah  king  of 
Judah. 

An  angel  de- 
stroys his  ar- 
my at  the  time 
he  i»  besieging 
Jerusalem. 

On  his  re* 
turn  to  his 
kingdom  he  It 


Arbaces  ex* 
ercisea  sove. 
reign  autho- 
rity over  the 
Medes,  with, 
out  taking  ufv 


tie  of  king. 


The  Herac- 
lida  possess  the 
kingdom  of  Ly- 
dia 605  years. 
.4.igon  was  tha 
first  king.  Heb^ 
gan  to  reign  in 
tne  year  of  the 
world  3781.  Tha 
history  of  his  ano- 
ceasoTS  is  little 
known  before 
Candaulea. 


Candaulea. 


Oyges.  Ho 
pnta  Caudanlea  t» 
death,  and  relgai 
inUa  stead. 
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Lydia. 


8396 
8394 
8396 
8398 


8319 
3330 
8333 
8834 


8837 
8884 


8888 

8847 


88M 
3864 
8869 
8878 

8878 


8880 
8380 
8888 


Tbaraca 
reigiu  eigh* 
teen  yean. 

Anarchy  two 
yean     in    £• 

Twelve  of 
the  principal 
lords  of  Egypt 
seize  the  Ung* 
dom,  of  whicn 
each  governs 
a  part  with  e- 
qaal  authority 

Psammeticns, 
one  of  the  13 
kings,  defeats 
the  other  11, 
and  remains 
sole  master  of 
Egypt  He 
takes  Azotus 
after  a  siege  of 
39  yean. 


Arohias, 
the  Corinthi- 
an, founds  Sy- 
racuse. 


Second  war 
between  the 
Lacedemoni- 
ans and  Mes- 
senians  fbur* 
teen  yean. 


Nechao.  The 
7th  year  of  his 
reign  he  de- 
feats the  king 
of  Assyria,  ana 
seizes  part  of 
his  dominions 
He  reigned  16 
yean. 


Tyrtaui,  a 
poet  who  ex- 
celled in  cel»' 
bratlng  milita- 
ry virtue. 

ThalesofMip 
letus,  founder 
of  the  Ionic 
sect 


Draco,     le- 

Sislator  of  A- 
lens. 


kUled  by   his 
two  sons. 
Esarhaddon. 


Esarhaddon 
unites  the  em- 

iure  of  Baby- 
on  with  that 
of  Nineveh. 

Esarhaddon 
carries  the  re- 
mains of  the 
kingdom  of  Is- 
rael into  Assy- 
ria. The  same 
year  he  puts 
Manasseh  in 
chains,  and 
carries  him  in- 
to Babylon. 


Bdhylon  and  Nineveh. 


Saosduchin,  or  Nebuchodo- 
noior  I.    In  the  twelfth  year 


Dejoces  can 
ses  himself  to 
be      declared 
king    of    the 
Medes. 


Death  of  De- 


of  hii  reign  he  defeats  Fhra.  Joces.      Phntr 

ortes,  king  of  the  Medes,  and  ortes  succeeds 

takes  Ecbatana.    It  was  after  him. 

this  expedition  that  he  made 

Holophemet  besiege  Bethn- 

lia. 
Death  of  Nebuchodonosor. 

Saractts,  called  also  Chynalap 

danus,  succeeded  hbn.  Phraortes 

Nabopolassar'^     revolt    a-  perishes  at  the 

gainst   Saiacus.     He   makes  ^W  of  Nine- 

himself  master  of  Babyk>n.       ▼«n,  with  part 

of  his  army 
Cyazares  hiM 
son,  succeeds 
him.  The  se- 
cond year  of 
his  reign  he 
beats  the  As- 
syrians, and  at- 
tacksNineveh, 
the  siege  of 
which  he  is 
obliged  to  a» 
bandon  by  a 
sudden  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scy 
thians  into  his 
dominions. 

Cvaxares 
Joins  his  force!! 
with  those  of 
Nabopolassar. 
takes  Nineveh 
and  puts  Sara- 
ens  tne  king  tu 
death 


Destruotion  of  Nineveh. 
From  thenceforth  Babylon 
was  the  capital  of  the  Assyri- 
an empire. 


Babylon. 


Nabopolassar.  associates  his 
son  Nebuchodonosor  in  the 
empire  ;  he  sends  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army  to  reconauer 
the  countries  taken  from  nim 
by  Nechao. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebu- 
ohodonoior.    He  transports  a 


Gy. 


Death  of 
ges. 

Ardys  his 
succeeds  him.  In 
his  reign  of  49 
yean,  the  Cim- 
merians made 
themselves 
tenofSardis. 


Sadyates.  H« 
forms  the  nege 
of  Miletus  In  the 
16th  year  of 
reign. 


Halyattes.  H« 
continues  the 
siege  of  Mile- 
tun,  which  had 
been  carried  on 
six  yean  by  his 
father,  and  puts 
an  end  to  it  six 
yean  after,  by 
concluding  a 
peace  with  the 
besieged.  In  the 
same  prince's 
reign  there  was 
a  war  between 
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Babylon. 


1 


I 


S400 

M03 
S404 


MIO 


S411 
8418 


Mao 


34S4 

S435 

3440 


S443 


S4I7 


Psammis  ux 
yean. 


Apriet.  He 
makes  himtelf 
master  of  Si- 
don,  in  the  1st 
year  of  his 
reign. 

Zedekiah, 
king  of  Judah, 
makes  an  alii 
ance  with  the 
king  of  Egypt, 
contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the 
prophet  Jer^ 
miak. 

Unfortunate 
expedition  of 
Apries  into 
Ln>ya. 

Amasis  re> 
volts  against 
Apries. 

Nehuchodo- 
nosor  subjects 
Egypt,  and 
confirms  Am- 
asis in  the 
throne. 

Apries    dies 
in  the  twentv 
fiilhyearofh'is 
reign. 

Amasis  reigns 
after  him  in 
peace. 


Solon. 

The  7  sages 
of  Greece  liv 
ed  about   this 
time. 

Aloeus,  from 
whom  the  Al 
caic  verses 
take  their 
name. 

Sappho,     at 
the  same  time. 


great  number  of  Jews  to  Ba- 
bylon, and  among  them  the 
prophet  DanieL 

The  captivity  begins  from 
his  carrying  away  the  Jews  to 
Babylon. 

Death  of  Nabopolassar.  His 
son  Nebnchodonosor  II.  suc- 
ceeds him  in  all  his  dominions. 
Nebuchodonoeor's  first  dream 
interpreted  by  DanieL 


Thespis    re< 

forms  tragedy 

Pythagoras 

lived       about 

this  time. 

Simonides, 
the  celebnted 
poet. 


Plsistratos 
makes  himaelf 
master  of  A 
thens. 


Nebnchodonoaor^  llente 
nants,  after  having  ravaged 
Judea,  blockade  Jerusalem, 
and  put  king  Jehoiaklm  in 
chains.  About  the  end  of  the 
same  year  Nebuchodonotor 
repairs  in  person  to  Jerusa- 
lem, makes  himself  master  of 
it,  and  appoints  Zedekiah 
Ung  instead  of  Jeoonias, 
whom  he  carries  into  capti 
vity. 

Nebuchodonoior  destroys 
Jerusalem,  and  carries  away 
Zedekiah  captive  to  Babylon. 
At  his  return  into  his  domin- 
ions he  causes  the  three  young 
Hebrews  to  be  thrown  into  the 
furnace. 


Nebnchodonosor  makes  him' 
self  master  of  Tyie,  after  a 
siege  of  thirteen  veers.  He 
did  not  march  against  Egypt 
till  after  this  expedition. 

Nebuchodonosor'a  second 
dream  interpreted  by  DanieL 

Nebuchoaonooor  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  beasts  during 
seven  years,  after  which  he 
reigns  again  one  year.  Evil- 
Merodacn  his  son  succeeds 
him.    He  reigns  only  3  years. 

Neriglisaor.  He  makes 
great  preparations  for  war] 
against  the  Medes,  and  eallain 
CroBtua  to  his  aid. 


the  Medea  aod 
Lydiana,  wUdi 
was  texmiaatad 
by  the  marriage 
I  Cyaxaras 

with  Aryenisthe 
daughter  of  Her 
lyatt 


Astyages,  the 
son  of  Cyax»> 
res,  gives  his 
daughter  lu 
marriage  to 
Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia. 
Bulh  of  Cy- 
rus. 

Death  of  Cy 
axares. 

Astyages,  his 
son,  succeeds 
him.  He  reigns 
1ft  years. 


Cyrus  goes 
for  the  first 
time  into  Me- 
dia, to  see  his 
grandfhther 
Astyages.  He 
remains  three 
Tears  with 
him. 


Death  of  As. 
tyagea. 

Cyazares 
succeeds  him, 
known  in  the 
Scripture  un. 
der  the  name 
of  Darius  the 
Mede. 
Cyrus  returns 
into  Media  for 
the  seecmd 
time,  in  order 
to  assist  hU 
uncle  in  the 
war  with  the 
Babyloiiiana. 

Expedition 
of  Cyras  i 
gainst  the 
kingof  AnM- 
nJa. 


liredin  kk  tciA 
ad  was  In  hie 
oonit  at  the 
time  with 
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Babyl&n. 


I       MetUa.        I 


LyiUu 


M48 


84M 
S40O 


9464 
8466 


S4fi6 


•476 
S476 

1478 
8479 

8480 

8481 

8483 


8488 

8486 


Piammenitua. 
He  reJgna  only 
lix  months. 

After  the 
death  of  that 

erince,  Erjpt 
I  annexed  to 
the  Penian 
dominion!,  and 
contlnaes  lo 
till  the  re^ivof 
Alexander  tiie 
Great,  which 
indndea  the 
•pace  of  two 
hundred  and 
•iz  jean. 


Hipponaz, 
anthor  of  the 
Tene  Season. 
Heiacllttti, 
chief  of  the 
■ect  which 
bean  hia  name. 

Birth  of  JEi> 
chylui. 

Ctetiphon,  or 
Cheniphron,  a 
celebrated  ar- 
chitect, Cunoos 
eapecially  for 
boildinc  the 
temple  of  Dia* 
na  of  Ephesot. 


Laboroaoarchod.    He  reigni 
only  nine  months. 


Labynit,  called  in  Scripture 
Belshazzar 


Death  of  lip 
fiitratus.  Hip- 
piai  his  son 
succeeds  him. 


Mtttiades 
!s  to  settle 
in  the  Cherso- 
nesus. 

ThePisistnP 
tida  are  oblig 
ed  to  abandon 
Attica. 


Labvnit  is  killed  at  the  tak- 
ing  or  Babylon.  The  death 
of  that  prince  puts  an  end  to 
the  Babylonian  empire,  which 
U  united  with  that  of  the 
Medea. 


Cyaxaresand 
Cyrus  defeat 
the  Babyloni- 
ans in  a  great 
battlo,inwnich 
Neriglissor  is 
slain. 

About  this 
time  the  mar> 
riage  of  Cy> 
rus  with  the 
daughter  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxa- 
res  may  be 
dated. 


Cyrus  makes 
hinuelf  mas. 
ter  of  Babylon. 

Death  of  Cy- 

axarea. 


CxxBsiH    fliei 
before  Cyras. 


Battle  of 
Thymbra  be- 
tween Cnssof 
and  Cyrus,  fol» 
lowed  by  the 
taking  of  Sardis 
by  the  latter. 
End  of  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia. 


Pertittii  EmpiTtm 


JifUr  the  death  •f  Cyoxeres  ami  C^mbyteSy-  Offnu,  wAe  tuC' 
eeeded  both  in  tkeir  iominiinu,  tuUted  the  emfitre  ^  tkt 
Medet  vnth  tA«t«  ef  the  Babyl&niane  and  Persiane;  and 
of  the  three  formed  a  foinrth,  under  the  name  of  the  cm- 
firt  of  the  Pereianot  which  rabeieted  two  hundred  and  tiM 
fcare. 


Empire  of  the  Pereiant. 


Cyras.  The  fint  year  of  his  reign  he  permits  the  Jews  to 
return  into  Judea. 

Daniel's  visioB  ooncerning  the  succession  of  the  kings  ot 
Penia. 

Cvrua  dies  on  a  tour  which  he  makes  into  Persia,  after  Us 
haring  reigned  seyen  yean  alone,  and  thirty  from  his  setting 
out  from  Penia  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  aid  Cyaxares. 

Cambysos  his  son  succeeds  him.  The  fourth  year  of  hii 
reign  he  attacks  Egypt,  and  re-unites  it  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Persians. 

Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Cambyses  against  the  Ethiopi- 
ans. 

Cambyses  puts  Meroe,  who  was  both  his  sister  and  wife,  to 
death. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Oretes,  one  of  the  satnps  of  Cam- 
byses, made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Samoa,  and  caused 
Folycrates,  the  tyrant  of  it  to  be  put  to  death. 

Death  of  Cambyses.  Smerdis  tne  Magian,  who  had  mounted 
the  throne  before  the  death  of  Cambyses,  succeeds  him.  He 
reigns  only  seven  months. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes. 

Edict  of  Darius  in  ihror  of  the  Jews,  wherein  that  of  Ct- 
ras  is  repeated.  It  is  believed,  that  what  is  related  in  the  kfih 
tory  of  Esther  happened  some  time  after  the  publication  of  thia 
edict 

Babylon  ravolts  against  Darini,  and  is  taken  after  a  tiege  of 
twenty  monllM. 

Expedition  of  Darina  tgalnit  the  Soyfliians. 


Darius  penetrates  into  India,  tad  redvoet  all  that 
try  into  subjection. 
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«S.  M.  I  Pertiant  and  Greeiafw. 

The  kUtpry  of  the  G^fkt  from  hene^orth  will  be  itUerwtixed   mnd   clmoH    eonfotmioi 

with  that  of  tko  FerrianM ;  for  whiek  reason  I  shall  teparate  tkeir  ekronclcgy  m*  far- 
tier. 


IMl 


U07 

S610 
a6M 

SAU 

M16 

uao 

3A34 


U96 

•536 

SMS 

SA98 
SASO 

S581 
SftSS 
S5S3 
S5S4 
S5S5 


S587 

8638 
8640 

8644 

8646 

8648 


Pernang  and  Greeks. 


8560 

8664 


8566 

8568 

8664 


The  Peniana  form  the  liege  of  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Naxot,  and  are  obliged  to  raife  it 
in  aix  months. 

Aristaeoras,  governor  of  Miletos.  rerolts  from  Darias,  and  brings  the  lonians  and  Atheni- 
ans into  his  measures. 

The  lonians  make  themselves  masters  of  Sardis,  and  bum  it 

The  Persians  defeat  the  lonians  in  a  searfight  before  the  island  of  Ladoi^  and  make  them- 
ielvea  masters  of  Miletus. 

jEschyius. 

Darius  sends  Mardonios  his  son-in-law  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  attack  Greece. 

Anacreon. 

Darius  takes  the  command  of  his  armies  from  Mazdoniuf ,  and  gives  it  to  Datis  and  Aite- 
phemes. 

Battle  of  Marathon. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Miltiades. 

Death  of  Darius  Hystaspes.    Xerxes  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Birth  of  the  historian  Herodotus. 

Xerxes  sets  out  to  make  war  against  the  Greeks. 

Battle  of  Thermoprle.  Leomdas,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  if  killed  in  it  Seft-figki 
near  Artemisium,  at  tne  same  time  as  the  battle  of  Thermopylie. 

Birth  of  Euripides. 

Battle  of  Salamis,  followed  by  the  precipitate  return  of  Xerxes  into  Persia. 

Battle  of  Platssa.  Searfight  the  same  day  near  Mycale,  in  which  the  Persians  are  de- 
feated. 

The  Athenians  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city,  which  had  been  demolished  by  Xencea, 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Lacedssmonians. 

The  command  of  tne  armies  of  Greece,  of  which  the  LacedsBmoniana  had  been  in 
from  the  battle  of  Thermopylas,  is  transferred  to  the  Athenians. 

Pindar  flourished  about  this  time. 

Pausanias,  general  of  the  Lacedemonians,  accused  of  holding  secret  InteU^enee  with 
Xerxes,  is  put  to  death. 

Themistocles,  the  Athenian  general,  is  accused  of  having  had  a  share  in  Pausanias^  pkt 
and  takes  refuge  with  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  appear  in  Greece  about  this  time. 

Xerxes  is  killed  by  Artabanes,  the  captain  of  his  guards. 

Artaxerxes,  sumamed  Longimanus,  succeeds  him.  Themistocles  takes  reAige  in  his  oo«it 
the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

Cimon  receives  the  command  of  the  armies  at  Athens.  The  year  following  he  defoala  the 
Persians,  and  takes  their  fleet  near  the  month  of  the  river  Eurjmedon. 

Birth  of  the  historian  Thucydides. 

Great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  Archidamui,  which  makes  way  for  a  aedltioB 
of  the  Helots. 

Birth  of  Socrates. 

Pericles  begins  to  distinguish  himselH 

Phidias,  femous  for  his  skill  in  architecture  and  sculpture. 

Difference  and  misunderstanding  between  the  Athenians  and  Laoedamoniana,  oceaaiooed 
by  the  aflVont  offered  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Lacednmonians,  in  sending  back  their  troops, 
after  having  called  in  their  aid  against  tne  Messenians  and  Helots.  Some  time  after,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  quarrel,  Cimon  is  banished  by  the  ostracism. 

Rsdras  obtains  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  with  all  that  are 
willing  to  follow  him. 

Themistocles  puts  an  end  to  his  life  at  Magnesia. 

Herodicus  of  Sicily,  chief  of  the  sect  of  physicians  called  Aiatniruil.  Hippocrstea  was 
his  disciple. 

The  Egyptians  supported  by  the  Athenians,  revolt  against  Artaxerxes. 

Defeat  of  the  Persian  army  in  Egypt 

The  Egyptians  and  Athenians  are  defeated  in  their  turn ;  in  consequence  of  which  all 
Egypt  returns  to  its  obedience  to  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians  retire  to  Danams,  where 
they  sustain  a  siege  of  a  year. 

Battle  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  where  the  Athenians  beat  the  Spartans,  who  were  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  Thebans. 

Nehemiah  obtains  permission  ftom  Artaxerxes,  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 

Birth  of  Xenophon. 

Cimon,  recalled  irom  banishment  after  five  yean*  absence  ;  reconciles  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans  and  makes  them  conclude  a  truce  of  five  years. 

End  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  which  had  continned  fitvm  the  binn- 
ing of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  fifty -one  years. 

Death  of  Cimon. 

The  Lacedemonians  conclude  a  truce  for  thirty  yean  with  the  Atiieniant,  The  latter  soon 
break  it  by  new  enterprises. 

Empedocles,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  flourished  about  this  time. 

Myron,  the  famous  sculptor  of  Athens. 

Pericles  makes  war  with  the  Samians,  and  takes  the  capital  of  their  island,  after  a  aicga  d 
nine  months. 
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S678 
S674 

8676 
U78 

3679 


8680 


SMS 


8M4 
8688 

8689 

8690 
8603 


8606 


86B8 


8609 


8000 


3601 

3603 
3603 


3604 
3806 
3607 

3609 


3610 


Zeuxif,  the  famoof  pointer,  diaciple  of  Apollodorui .  Parriiaaiiu,  hii  rival,  lived  at  the  lara* 
time. 

Aristophanei,  the  comic  poet 

Birth  of  Isocratea. 

War  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  people  of  Corojrra.  The  Athenian!  ei^ase  in  it 
in  favour  of  the  Corc^riaoi.  The  inhabitanta  of  Potidea  declare  on  the  aide  of  Cozinth 
against  Athena.  Alcibiadea  begins  to  appear  in  tliis  war,  which  occasions  that  of  Pelopon* 
nesas. 

Bcopas,  architect  and  sculptor. 

Beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    It  continues  37  years. 

A  terrible  plague  rages  in  Attica.  The  physician  Hippocrates  distinguishes  himself  bj 
his  extraordinanr  care  of  the  sick. 

Death  of  Pericles. 

The  Lacedemonians  besiege  Platasa. 

Plato,  founder  of  the  ancient  academy. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes.    Xerxes  his  son  succeeds  him.    He  reigns  only  foTty<five  days. 

Sogdianus  puts  Xerxes  to  death,  and  causes  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king  in  ms  stead. 
His  reign  continues  only  six  months. 

Ochus,  known  under  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus,  rids  himself  of  Bogdianus,  and  succeeds 
him. 

The  Athenians,  under  Nicias,  make  themselves  masters  of  Cythera. 

Thucydides  is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  whose  army  he  commanded,  for  having  salTered 
Amphipolis  to  be  taken. 

Polyrnotus,  famed  particularly  for  his  painting  in  the  portico  called  IlocclXif  at  Athens,  in 
which  he  represented  the  principal  events  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Treaty  of  peace  concluded,  by  the  application  of  Nicias,  between  the  Lacedemonians  and 
Athenians,  in  the  tenth  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  Lacedsemonian  war.  Alcibiadea,  by 
an  imposture,  occasions  its  being  broken  the  following  year. 

The  banishment  of  Hyperbolus  puto  an  end  to  the  Ostracism. 

Alcibiades  engages  the  Athenians  to  assist  the  people  of  Egeste  against  the  Syracusans. 

Alcibiades,  one  of  the  generals  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Athenians,  is  recalled  to  Athens  to  an- 
swer accusations  against  him.    He  flies  to  Spaxta,  and  is  condemned  for  contumacy. 

Pisuthnes,  governor  of  Sy  ria,  revolts  against  Darius.  The  Egyptians  do  the  same,  and  chooae 
Amvrttcus  for  their  king,  who  reigns  six  years.  . 

Alcibiades,  to  avoid  the  envy  his  great  actions  had  drawn  upon  him  at  Sparta,  throws  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  Tissaphemes,  one  of  the  king  of  Persia's  satraps.  The  LacedBmonians, 
by  the  help  of  Tissaphemes,  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

Alcibiades  is  re-colIed  to  Athens.  His  return  occasions  the  abolition  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
who  had  been  invested  with  supreme  authority. 

Darius  gives  Cyrus,  his  youngest  son,  the  government  in  chief  of  all  the  provinces  of  Alia 
Minor. 

Lysander  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedemonians.  He  defeats  the  Athenians  near 
Ephesus.  In  consequence  of  that  defeat,  Alcibiades  is  deposed,  and  ten  generals  are  nomi« 
nated  to  succeed  him. 

Cailicratidas  is  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  room  of  Lysander,  from 
whom  the  Lacedemonians  had  taken  it    He  is  killed  in  a  sea*fight  near  the  Arginuse. 

Lysander  is  restored  to  the  command  of  the  Lacedemonian  army.  He  gains  a  famous  vic- 
tory over  the  Athenians  at  jRgospotamus. 

Conon,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  forces,  retires  after  his  defeat  to  Evagoraa,  king  of 
Cyprus. 

Lysander  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  changes  the  fonn  of  the  government,  and  estab- 
lishes thirty  archons,  commonly  called  the  thirty  tyranU. 

End  of  the  Pelo)x}nnesian  war. 

Death  of  Darius  Nothus.  Arsaces  his  son  succeeds  him,  and  takes  the  name  of  Artexerzes 
Mneroon 

Cvrus  the  younger  intends  to  assassinate  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  His  design  being  diaoov- 
erect,  he  is  sent  to  the  maritime  provinces,  of  which  he  was  governor. 

Interview  of  Cyrus  the  younger  and  Lysander  at  Sardii. 

ThrasybuluB  expels  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  re-esteblishes  its  liberty. 

Cyrus  the  vouneer  prepares  for  a  war  with  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

Defeat  ana  dcaSi  of  Cyrus  the  younger  at  Cunaxa,  followed  by  the  retreat  of  tha  Ten 
Thousand. ' 

Death  nf  Socrates. 

Laced emon  declares  war  against  Tissaphemes  and  Phamabazus. 

Beginning  of  Amyntas,  kin?  of  Macedonia,  father  of  Philip. 

AgexilauN  is  elected  lung  of  Sparta.  The  year  following  he  goes  to  Asia,  to  the  aid  of  the 
Oreeks  settled  there 

Lysander  quarrels  with  Agesilaus,  and  undertakes  to  change  the  order  of  the  sncoeaaion  i.* 
the  throne. 

The  army  of  Tissaphemes  is  defeated  near  Sardis  t^y  Agesilaus. 

Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  enter  into  a  league  against  Lacedemon,  at  the  solicitation  r 
the  Persians.  Athens  enters  into  the  same  league  soon  after.  Agesilaus  is  recalled  by  th** 
Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  his  country. 

The  fleet  of  the  Lacedemoniuis  is  defeated  near  Cnidoa  by  Fhamabazus,  and  Conon  the 
Athenian,  who  commanded  that  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  Ageailana  defeats  the  Thebuus 
almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  plains  of  Coronea. 

Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens. 
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Ji.  M.  I  Ptrnmmt  mnd  Grtek*. 

M17      Peace,  difgnoeful  to  the  Oreekt,  concluded  with  the  Peniant  by  AntaloidM  tho 

monian. 
M18      ArtaxerxM  attackt  Evagoras,  king  of  Cypnu,  with  all  hit  finvea,  aad  faim  a  aigaal  Tlelocy 
over  him. 

It  1b  followed  b J  the  dege  of  Salamii,  which  is  teminated  \>j  a  treaty  of  peace. 

£xpedition  of  Artajcenet  against  the  Caducians. 

Birth  of  Aristotle,  foanderof  the  Peripatetics. 
MSI       The  Lacedemonians  declare  war  against  the  city  of  Olynthua. 

Birth  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Phabidas,  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of  Olynthua,  at  the  head  of  part  of  the  9xmj  of  fkm 
Lacedsmonians,  makes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Thebea. 

Birth  of  Demosthenes. 

Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  other  exiles,  kills  the  tyiant  of  Thebea,  and  retakes  the  tBi^ 
del. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  undertakes  to  reduce  Egypt,  which  had  thrown  off  hie  yoke  fsr  eoeae 
years.    He  employs  above  two  years  in  making  preparation  for  that  war. 

Death  of  Amy  ntas,  king  of  Macedonia.  Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  sueceeda  hlaa.  He  raigne 
only  two  years.    Perdiccas  ascends  the  throne  next,  and  reigns  14  years. 

Death  of  ETStgoras,  king  of  Cyprus.    Nicocles,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 

Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidai,  defeat  ^  Lt^ 
cedemomans. 

Expedition  of  Pelopidas  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Fhera».  He  goes  to  Mecednnia,  to 
terminate  the  difl'erences  between  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy,  son  of  Amy  ntas,  eoocemiBg  the 
crown.  He  carries  Philip  with  him  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage.  He  is  killed  in  a  battle  which  hm 
fights  with  the  tyrant  of  Phens. 

Battle  of  Mantinea.  Epaminondas  is  killed  in  it,  after  having  secured  the  Tictory  to  tiM 
Thebaiu. 

The  Lacedemonians  send  Agesilaus  to  aid  Tachot,  king  of  Egypt,  againet  Arlaxexxea. 
He  dethrones  Tachos,  and  gives  the  crown  to  Nectanebis.  He  dies  on  hie  retara  firon  ttMl 
expedition. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.    Ochus  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Philip  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia.    He  makes  a  captious  peace  with  the  A&eaieiia. 
The  lUttory  of  the  CaopMlocian*  begine  «t  thia  time,  the  ehroiuUgy  •/  wAeec  kimga  I  tkmU 

give  after  that  of  JiUxander'M  Sueeessora.    I  thall  annex  to  it  UuU  «f  ike  Pmrmma,  amd 

of  the  kings  of  Pontue. 

war  of  the  alLes  with  the  Athenians.    It  continued  three  years. 

Philip  besieges  and  takes  Ampbipolis. 

Revolt  of  Artabazus  against  Ochus  king  of  Persia. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Oreat. 

Demosthenes  appears  in  public  for  the  first  time,  and  encourages  the  Atheniane,  who 
alarmed  by  the  preparations  for  war  making  by  the  kin;  of  Peiua. 

Beginning  of  the  sacred  war. 

Death  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria. 

Philip  makes  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Methone. 

Artemisia,  widow  of  Mansolus,  to  whom  she  had  succeeded,  takes  Bhodea. 

Philip  attempts  to  seise  Thermopyle  in  vain. 

Huccessful  expedition  of  Ochus  against  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  Egjrpt. 

Nectanebis,  the  last  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  is  obliged  to  fly  into 
from  whence  he  never  returns. 

Death  of  Plato. 

Philip  makes  himself  master  of  Olynthua. 

Philip  seizes  Thermopylae,  and  part  of  Phoois.  He  causes  himself  to  be  adndtted  into  the 
number  of  the  Amphictyons. 

Oration  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the  Cheraonesus,  in  fisvourof  Dioptthea. 

The  Athenians  send  aid  under  Phocion  to  the  cities  of  Perinthus,  and  Bysantiiua,  beaieged 
by  Philip.    That  prince  is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

Philip  is  declared  generaliMimo  of  the  Greeks  in  the  council  of  the  AmpUctyoae.  He 
makes  himself  master  of  Klatea. 

Battle  of  Cheronsea.  wherein  Philip  defeats  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebana,  who  had 
tared  into  a  league  against  him. 

Ochus,  king  of  Persia  is  poisoned  by  Bagoas  his  frvourite.    Arses  his  son  suceeeda 
and  reigni  oniy  three  years. 

Philip  causes  himself  to  be  declared  general  of  the  Greeks,  against  the  Persiana.  T%e 
same  year  he  repudintes  his  wife  Olympias.  His  son  Alexander  attends  her  intoEpima,  froa 
whence  he  goes  to  Illyria. 

Philip's  death.    Alexander  his  son,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  succeeds  him. 

Arseff,  kinff  of  Persia,  is  assassinated  by  Bagoas     Darius  Codomanus  succeeds  him. 

Thebes  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander.    He  causes  himself  to  be  declared  geneiali^  ■ 

slmo  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians  in  a  diet  assembled  at  Corinth.  I 

Alexander  sets  out  for  Persia.  ' 

Battle  of  the  Granicus,  followed  with  the  conquest  of  almost  all  Asia  Minor.  ' 

Alexander  isseixed  at  Tarsus  with  a  dangerous  illness,  fhnn  having  bathed  In  the  river  i 

Cydnus.    He  is  cured  in  a  few  days.  I 

Battle  of  Issua  ! 

Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months, 

Appeles,  one  of  the  most  fleumous  paintera  of  antiquity.  Aristides  and  Pmlogcaae  were  hie 
cotemporaries 

Alexander  goes  to  Jerutalem.    He  makes  himself  master  of  Oaxa,  and  soon  after  ef  alt 
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Egypt.  He  went  after  this  conqueit  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  and  at  hii  retam  boilt 
the  citv  of  Alexandria. 

Battle  of  Arbela.    It  is  followed  bv  the  taking  of  Aibela,  Babylon,  Suia,  and  Penepolis. 

Dariui  is  seized  and  laden  with  chains  by  Bessus,  and  soon  after  assassinated.  His  death 
puts  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire,  which  Iwd  subsisted  two  hundred  and  six  yean  firom  its 
foundation  under  Cyrus  the  Great. 

The  Lacedemonians  revolt  against  the  Macedonians.  Antipater  defeats  them  in  a  battle, 
wherein  Agis  their  king  is  killed. 

Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amaxons,  oomos  to  see  Alexander  at  Zadracarta. 

Philotas,  and  Parmenio  his  &ther,  suspected  of  having  conspired  with  others  against  Alex- 
ander, are  put  to  death. 

Bessus  is  brought  to  Alexander,  and  soon  after  put  to  death. 

Alexander,  aiter  having  subdued  the  Sogdians  and  Bactrians,  builds  a  city  upon  the  Iaxa» 
tes,  to  wliich  he  gives  his  name. 

Embassy  of  the  ScytluanB  to  Alexander,  followed  by  a  victory  gained  by  him  over  that 
people. 

Lyslppus  of  Sicyon,  a  fi^mons  sculptor,  flourished  about  tliis  time. 

Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  the  rocky  eminence  of  Oxus. 

Clitus  is  lulled  by  Alexander  at  a  feast  in  Maracanda.  The  death  of  Calisthenaa  happens 
soon  after. 

Alexander  marries  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes. 

Alexander's  entrance  into  India.  He  gains  a  great  victory  over  Poms  in  passing  fha 
Hydaspes. 

On  the  remonstrances  of  his  armv,  Alexander  determines  to  march  back. 

The  city  of  Oxadryce  taken.    Alexander  in  great  danger  there. 

Alexander's  marriage  with  Siatira,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius. 

Revolt  of  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  liad  made  governor  of  Babylon. 

Demosthenes  is  banished  for  having  received  presents^  and  sufl'ers  himself  to  be  connpted 
by  Harpalus. 

Death  of  Hephnstion  at  Ecbatana. 

Menander,  the  inventor  of  the  new  comedy,  lived  about  this  time. 

Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon,  dies  there,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years  and  eight 
months.  Aridssus,  that  prince's  natural  brother,  is  declared  king  in  his  stead.  The  regency 
of  the  kingdom  is  given  to  Perdiccas. 

The  ffenerak  divide  the  provinces  among  themselves.  From  this  division  commences  tha 
era  of  the  empire  of  the  Lagides  in  Egypt 

The  Athenians  revolt,  and  engage  (he  states  of  Greece  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them. 
Demosthenes  is  recalled  from  budshment 

Antipater  is  besieged  in  Lamia  by  the  Athenians,  and  is  forced  to  surrender  by  capitulation. 
He  soon  after  seizes  Athens,  and  puts  a  garriion  into  it 

Death  of  Demosthenes. 

Alexander's  magnificent  funeraL 

Perdiccas  puts  Eumenes  in  possession  of  Cappadocia. 

League  of  Ptolemy,  Cratems,  Antipater,  and  Antigonns,  against  Perdiccas  and  Eumeaef. 

Death  of  Craterus. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt.  Antipater  succeeds  him  in  the  regency  of  fba 
empire. 

Eumenes  defeated  by  Antigonus }  shuts  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Nora,  where  he  saa* 
tains  a  siege  of  a  year. 

Ptolemy  makes  himself  master  of  Jerusalem. 

Death  of  Antipater.    Polyperchon  succeeds  him. 

Phocion'B  condemnation  and  death  at  Athens. 

Cassandcr,  the  son  of  Antipater,  seizes  Athens,  and  settles  Demetrius  Phalereus  there  to 
govern  the  republic. 

Olympius,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  causes  Arldssns  and  Eurydice  his  wife  to  be  put  to 
death,  as  she  herself  is  soon  after,  by  order  of  Cassander. 

Eumenes  is  delivered  up  to  Antigonus  bv  his  own  soldiers,  and  put  to  death. 

Antigonus  takes  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  monttis.  Demetrius  his  son,  snmamed  Fo- 
Uorcetea,  begins  to  appear. 

Zeno  institutes  the  sect  of  the  Stoics  at  Athens. 

Seieucus  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon  and  the  neighboring  provinces. 

At  this  expedition  of  Seieucus  against  Babylon,  begins  the  fomous  era  of  the  Seleucida, 
called  by  the  Jews  the  era  of  contracts. 

Ptolemy  retires  into  Eg^pt,  and  carries  a  great  number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Fhasnicia 
and  Judica  thither  along  with  him. 

Cassander  causes  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  to  be  put  to  death. 

Pol  vperchon  puts  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  his  mother  Berenice,  to  death. 

Opnellas,  governor  of  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  and  re-establishes  the  democratlcal 
government  The  same  year  he  makes  himself  master  of  Salamis,  and  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  commanded  at  Athens,  retiree  to  Thebes.  The  Atheniana 
throw  down  his  statues,  and  condemn  him  to  death. 

Antigonus,  and  his  son  Demetrius,  assume  the  title  of  kings.  The  other  princes  follow 
their  example,  and  do  the  same. 

Antigonus,  to  make  the  most  of  his  son's  victory  in  Cyprus,  undertakes  to  deprive  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt    That  expedition  ioes  not  succeed. 
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Ptolemy  the  utronomer  fixes  the  begioiiiiig  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  on  tke 
7th  cf  November  of  thii  year. 

DemctriuR  Poliorcetea  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which  he  is  forced  to  rslse  a  year  after. 

The  Khodians  employ  the  moner  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  machines  which  Demctriu  had 
used  in  the  siege  of  their  city,  and  had  given  them  as  a  present,  in  erecting  the  fomons  Co- 
lossus, called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  declared  general  of  all  the  Oreekii  by  the  states  of  Greece  aaeB* 
bled  at  the  isthmus. 

Ptolemy,  Seleticus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimaohus,  enter  into  a  league  against  Antxgonuy  and 
Demetrius  his  son. 

Battle  of  Ipsus,  wherein  Antigonos  is  defeated.  It  is  followed  by  the  division  of  the  enpire 
of  Alexander  among  the  four  alHed  princes. 

Arcesilaus,  founder  of  the  middle  academy. 
There  it  tuck  a  connexion  between  the  evenit  which  happened  in  the  four  empiret  f  armed 

out  of  Jilexander't,  that  it  it  impottible  to  tnarate  theat :  for  which  reaton  I  shall  dit*09€ 

them  all  in  one  column,  according  to  the  plan  I  have  followed  in  treating  them  in  the  boay  of 

my  hittory.    I  thall  firtt  give  a  tables  which  eontaint  only  the  kingt  th<U  reigned  in  each  of 

thote  kingdoms. 


Egypt. 


\  Syria.  \ 


Macedonia. 


I      TTtrace  and  Bitkynia. 
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Ptolemy  Soter. 


I    Seleuous 
tor. 


Nica- 


Ptolemy  Philadel. 
phus. 


Cassander. 

Philip  and  Alexander,  the 
•ons  of  Cassander,  dispute 
the  kingdom,  and  poeaessit 
almost  three  years. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetea. 

Pyrrfatts  and  Lysimachoa. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  a  jerj 
short  time. 


Lyaimaohiu. 


Ljnimachus  dies  in  battle. 
After  hlsdeathhisdomlnining 
are  dismembered  and  cease 
to  form  a  distinct  kingdom. 
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Ptolemy  Evergetet. 


Ptolemy  Philopater. 
Ptolemy  Epiphanea. 
Ptolemy  Philometer. 


Antiochua  Soter. 


Antiochus  Theos. 
Seleucus  Callinicua, 


Seleuous  Ceraunoa. 
Antiochua  the  Great 


Seleucna  Philopater. 


Ptolemr  Ceraunus.  His  bio> 
ther  Meleager  reigned  aosam 
time  after  him. 

Sosthenes. 

Antigonua  Oonatua. 


Demetxiua,  aon  of  Ant%on«i 
0<matus. 
Antigonua  Doaon. 


FhiUp. 


Peraeua,  the  laat  king  of  thia 
Macedonians. 


Egypt. 


i 


Syric 


Ptolemy  Physoon. 


Ptolemy  Lathyrus. 


Alexander  I.  brothar  of  Lathyroa. 


Antiochua  Epiphanea. 

Antiochus  Eupator. 

Demetrius  Soter. 

Alexander  Bala. 

Demetrius  Nicator. 

Antiochus  Theos,  the  son  of  Bala,  aeixes 
part  of  Syria.  Tryphon  doea  the  same  aoijn 
after. 

Antiochua  Sidetes  puts  Tryphon  to  d^i^ 
and  reigns  in  hia  stead 

Zebina  succeeds  Demetrius  Nicator. 

Seleucus  the  son  of  Nicator. 

Antiochus  Orypua. 

Antiochua  the  Cyzicenian  divides  Oie  kiag- 
dom  with  Gx7pua. 

Seleucus,  son  of  Grypua. 

Antiochua  Eusebes. 

Antiochus,  second  son  of  Grypns. 

Philip,  third  son  of  Grrpua. 

Demetrius  Eucheres,  fourth  son  of  Oryjws. 

Antiochus  Dionysius,  fifth  son  of  Grypus. 
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Alexander  II.  son  of  Alexander  I. 


Ptolemy  Auleteg. 

Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Auletes, 
reigns  some  time  in  his  stead }  after  which 
that  prince  is  restored. 

Cleopatra  reigns  at  first  with  her  eldest  bro- 
ther, then  with  i^lemy,  her  youngest  brother, 
and  at  last  alone. 


The  four  last  named  kings  reigned  succes- 
sively with  Eusebes. 
Tigranes,  during  iburieen  years. 

Antiochus  Asiaticiis. 
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Seleacus,  king  of  Syria,  builds  Antioch. 

Athens  refuses  to  receive  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Death  of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedon.  Philip  his  son  succeeds  him.  He  reigns  only  one 
year,  and  is  succeeded  by  Alexander  his  brother.  About  this  time  P^rrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
eiRpouses  Antigone,  of  the  home  of  Ptolemy,  and  returns  into  his  dominions,  out  of  which  ha 
hod  been  driven  by  the  Molossi. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  retakes  Athens.  Lyaimachtts  and  Ptolemy,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
deprive  him  of  all  he  possessed. 

Demetrius  puts  to  death  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  called  him  in  to  his  aid, 
and  seizes  his  dominions,  where  he  reigns  seven  years. 

Foundation  of  the  city  of  Seleucia  by  Seleucus. 

Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  take  Macedonia  from  Demetrius.  The  latter  dies  miserably  the 
year  following  in  prison. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  Idng  of  Egypt,  resigns  the  throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphos. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  by  Philetsenis. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  is  shut  up  in  a  fort  by  order  of  Philadelphns,  and  kills  himself  there*. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  declares  war  against  Lysimachus,  kin^  of  Macedonia. 

Lysimachus  la  lulled  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia.  Seleucus  enters  Macedonia  to  take  possenion 
of  the  kingdom.  He  is  assassinated  there  by  Ceraunus.  Antiochus  Soter,  his  son,  succeeds 
him  in  the  kingdom  of  Svria. 

Ceraunus,  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  himself,  puts  the  two  children  of  Lysi- 
machus by  Arsinoe  to  death,  and  banishes  her  into  Samothracia. 

The  republic  of  the  Acheans  resumes  its  ancient  form,  which  it  had  lost  under  Philip  and 
Alexander. 

Pyrrhus,  kinf^  of  Epirus,  called  in  by  the  Tarentines,  enters  Italy  to  make  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  gives  them  battle  for  the  first  time  near  Heraclea,  where  the  advantage  is  en- 
tirely on  his  side.    He  is  again  successful  in  a  second  battle  fought  the  year  following. 

Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Macedonia.  Ceraunus  gives  them  battle,  in  which  he  is  killed. 
Meleaeer  his  brother  succeeds  him. 

Pyrrhus  abandons  Italy,  and  goes  to  Sicily,  which  he  conquers. 

Sosthenes  drives  the  OauLs  out  of  Macedonia.  He  is  made  king  there,  and  reigns  two 
years. 

Attempt  of  the  Oauls  upon  the  temple  of  Delphos. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  king  of  Egypt,  causes  the  holy  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  Greek. 

Death  of  Sosthenes.  Antigonns  Oonatas,  son  of  Poliorcetes,  who  reigned  afterwards  du- 
ring ten  years  in  Greece,  mflJces  himself  king  of  Macedonia  in  his  stead.  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  disputes  the  possession  of  it  with  him.  Their  diflerence  terminates  by  the  manuige 
or  Antigonus  with  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleucus. 

Antiochus  defeats  the  Gauls  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  delivers  the  country  from  their  oppres- 
sions.   By  this  victory  he  acquires  the  name  of  Soter. 

Pyrrhus  returns  into  Italy,  and  is  defeated  by  the  Romans.  He  goes  to  Macedonia,  where 
he  attacks  and  defeats  Antigonus. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  the  Romans,  sends  an  embassy  to 
them  to  demand  their  amity. 

Pvrrhus  undertakes  the  siege  of  Sparta,  and  cannot  reduce  it  He  is  killed  the  next  year 
at  the  siege  of  Argos. 

Antigonus  Gonatus  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  which  had  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Lacediemonians  against  him. 

Abantidas  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sic  yon,  after  having  put  Clinias  its  governor  to  death. 

Magus,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy  Philadelphns. 

Death  of  Phileteruv,  kiuR  and  founder  of  Pergamus.    Eumenes  his  nephew  succeeds  him. 

Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  causes  his  son  Antiochus  to  be  proclaimed  king.  He  diet 
soon  after. 

Berosus  of  Babylon,  the  historian,  lived  about  this  time. 

Accommodation  between  Magus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphns. 

War  between  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  delivers  Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and  unites  it  with  the  AcbsMn 
league. 

Arsaces  revolts  against  Agathocles,  governor  for  Antiochus  in  the  country  of  the  Parthi- 
ans.  About  the  same  time  Theodoms  governor  of  Bactriana  revolts,  and  causes  himself  to  be 
declared  king  of  that  province 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemr  Philadelphus,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
war.  By  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  Antiochus  repudiates  Laodice,  and  marries  Bere- 
nice, Ptolemy's  daughter. 
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Agii,  king  of  Sputa,  endeavon  to  revive  the  ancient  inatitutioni  of  Ljcurgxw. 
das,  his  colleague,  is  deposed  for  refusing  to  consent  to  it    Cleombrotus,  his  aoD-in-law, 
in  his  stead. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt    Ptolemy  Evergetes  his  eon  tueeeeds  Ub. 

ApoUnnius  of  Rhodes,  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 

Antiochtts,  sumamed  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned  by  his  wife  Laodice. 
wards  causes  her  son  Seleucus  Caliinicus  to  be  declared  king. 

Berenice,  and  her  son  by  Antiochus,  are  assassinated  by  Laodice. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes,  Berenice*s  brother,  undertakes  to  revenge  her  death.    He 
self  master  of  a  great  part  of  Syria. 

The  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  enter  into  an  alliance  to  aid  the  king  of  Syxii 
Ptolemy  Eveigetes. 

Aratus  makes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth. 

Leonidas  is  restored  at  Sparta,  Cleombrotus  sent  into  banishment,  and  Agis  pot  to 

Death  of  Antigonus  Oonatus,  king  of  Macedonia.    Demetrius  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  enters  into  a  war  with  Antiochus  Hierex  his  brother.    The 
has  the  advantage  in  a  battle  near  Ancyra  in  Oalatia. 

Death  of  Eumenes  king  of  Peigamus.    Attains  his  cousin-german  succeeds  hias. 

Eratosthenes,  the  Cvranian,  is  made  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Ereigetes. 

Joseph,  nephew  of  the  high-priest  Onias,  is  sent  ambassador  to  Ptolemj  Evergetes. 

Deatn  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.    Antigonus,  guardian  of  Philip,  mm  of  De 
succeeds  him. 

Polycletus  of  Sicron,  a  famous  sculptor. 

Seleucus,  king  of  S^ria,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Ptitiuans. 

Cleomenes,  king  of'^Sparta,  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Achteans  and  Aratus. 

Seleucus  Caliinicus,  king  of  Syria,  dies  among  the  Parthiens  of  a  &11  from  a  hone.    Salsw 
cus  Ceraunus  his  eldest  son  succeeds  him. 

Antiochus  Hierax  is  assassinated  by  thieves  on  leaving  Egypt 

Aratus  defeats  Aristippus,  tyrant  m  Argos.  He  prevails  upon  Lysiades,  tyrant  of  Megal»> 
polls,  to  renounce  the  tyranny,  and  causes  his  city  to  enter  into  the  Achsean  league. 

The  Romans  send  a  famous  embassy  into  Greece,  to  impart  to  the  Greeks  the  treatj  they 
had  lately  concluded  with  the  lUyrians.  The  Corinthians  declare  by  a  public  decree,  tttf 
they  shall  be  admitted  to  partake  in  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games.  The  AtheniaiiB 
also  grant  them  the  freedom  of  Athens. 

Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon,  by  the  intrigues  of  Aratus,  is  called  in  to  aid  the  ht  hiMiis 
against  the  Lacedemonians. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Megalopolis. 

Battle  of  Selasia,  followed  with  the  taking  of  Sparta  br  Antigonus. 

Death  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  king  of  Syria.  Antiocnus  his  brother,  sumamed  &e  Greet, 
succeeds  him. 

The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  is  thrown  down  by  a  great  earthquake. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  king  of  Fgypt    Ptolemy  Philopater  succeeds  him. 

The  £toIians  gain  a  great  victory  at  Cap'hy  x  over  the  Acheans. 

Antiochus  reduces  Molon  and  Alexander,  who  had  revolted  against  him  two  years  betee, 
the  first  in  Media,  the  second  in  Persia. 

Death  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon.    Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeds  him. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  dies  in  Egypt  The  LacedaBmonians  elect  Ageaipolts  and 
Lycurgus  to  succeed  him. 

War  of  the  allies  with  the  ftollans,  in  favour  of  the  Achieans. 

Hermias.  prime  minister  of  Antiochus,  is  put  to  death  by  that  prince^  order. 

Battle  of  Raphia,  between  Ptnlemv  king  of  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  king  of  Macedon  and  the  Acheans  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
<£toUans  on  the  other,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies 

Antiochus  besieges  Achacus,  who  had  revolted,  in  Sardis,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  yean  ha 
is  delivered  up  by  the  treachery  of  a  Cretan. 

Hannibal's  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  Macedon. 

Philip  receives  a  considerable  blow  from  the  Romans  at  the  siege  of  ApoUoola. 

Carneades,  founder  of  a  new  academy. 

Antiochus  undertakes  to  reduce  the  provinces  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syriaa 
empire,  and  efl*ects  it  in  the  space  of  seven  years. 

Alliance  of  the  £tolians  with  the  Romans.  Attains  king  of  Peigamus  enten  into  it 
The  Lacedemonians  accede  to  it  some  time  after. 

Famous  battle  between  Philip  king  of  Macedon  and  the  JStolians  near  EUa.  Fhiliopcsaea 
distinguishes  himself  in  it. 

Battle  of  Mantinea,  wherein  PhilopODmen  defeats  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  perishes 
in  it    Nabis  is  set  in  his  place. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  All  the  allies  on  both  aides  are  iadnded 
in  it. 

Polybius  is  said  to  have  been  bom  this  year. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philonator,  king  of  Egypt 

Ptolemy  Epiphanen,  at  that  time  only  five  yean  old,  succeeds  him. 

League  between  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  against  the  yoang  king 
of  Fgvpt 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  is  defeated  by  the  Rhodlans  in  a  see-fight  off  the  island  of  Chios: 
That  prince's  crael  treatment  of  the  Cyaneans  seems  to  be  properly  dated  the  fitUowiag  year. 

Philip  besieges  and  takes  Abydoe. 

The  Romans  declare  war  with  Fhiiip.  P.  SuMtiiis  is  appeintad  to  ooomtad  in  it  He 
gains  a  considerable  victory  near  the  town  of  Octoioplras  in  Macedon. 
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Yillicas  lucceeda  Sulpitioi  in  the  command  of  the  army  againtt  Philip.  Thft  jear  IbUow* 
ing  riamininus  ia  aent  to  succeed  YillJous. 

Antiochtts,  lunff  of  Syria,  luhjectB  Palestine  and  Coelesyria. 

The  Achssans  declaie  for  the  Romans  against  PhUip. 

Interview  of  Philip  and  the  consul  Flamjninua. 

Nabis»  tyrant  of  Sparta,  declares  for  the  Romans.    The  Boratians  do  the  same. 

Death  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus.    Eumenes  succeeds  him. 

Battto  of  Cynoscephale,  where  the  Romans  gain  a  complete  victory  over  Philip.   * 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war. 

Embassy  of  the  Romans  to  Antiochns  the  Great,  in  order  to  be  assured  whether  the  ooflv 
plaints  against  him  were  justly  founded. 

Conspiracy  of  Scopas  the  ^tolian,  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  discovered  and  poojaked. 

Flamininua  makes  war  against  Nabis,  the  tyrant  or  Sparta. 

Philopoemen  gains  a  conuderable  advantage  over  Nabis,  near  Sparta. 

The  £tolians  resolve  to  seize  Demetrius,  Chalcis,  and  Sparta,  by  treachery  and  stratagem. 

Nabis  is  killed.    Philopoemen  makes  the  Lacednmonians  enter  into  the  Acnsean  league. 

Antiochus  goes  to  Greece  to  the  aid  of  the  .KtoUans.  The  Romans  declare  war  against 
him,  and  soon  after  defoat  him  near  the  strait  of  Thermopylse. 

Battle  of  Maffnesi(^  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  whicn  had  subsisted  about  two  years. 

The  philosopher  Pantetius  was  bom  about  this  time. 

The  consul  Fulvius,  forces  the  iBtolians  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  Manlius,  his  colleegae, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  subjects  all  the  Gauls  in  Asia. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Spartans  by  their  exiles,  supported  by  PhilopoBmen,  happened 
this  year. 

AnUochua  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  is  killed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belns,  which  he  had 
entered  in  order  to  plunder  It    Seleucus  PhUopator  succeeds  him. 

Philopoemen  is  taken  before  Messene  b^  Democrates  and  put  to  death. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  king  of  Maceoon,  is  ui\jusUy  accuaed  by  his  brother  Peneoa,  and 
put  to  death. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt    Ptolemy  Fhilometer  succeeds  him. 

Death  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon.    Perseus  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Seleucus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned  by  Heliodorus,  whom  he  had  aent  a  little 
beJbre  to  take  Jerusalem.    He  is  succeeded  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  causes  Onias  the  high-priest  of  Jerusalem  to  be  depoaed,  and  aetf 
Jason  in  his  place. 

War  between  Antiochna  and  Ptolemy  Philometer. 

The  Romans  declare  war  against  Perseus.  That  prince  has  some  adyantage  in  the  fint 
battle  near  the  river  Peneus. 

Aatioohua  Epiphanes  makes  himself  master  of  all  Egypt.  He  marches  afterwards  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  commits  unheard-of  cruelties. 

The  Alexandrians,  in  the  room  of  Philometer,  who  had  ftllen  into  the  hands  of  Antiochiu, 
make  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  his  younger  brother,  king. 

Philometer  is  set  at  liberty  the  same  year,  and  unites  with  his  brother.  That  union  inda- 
cea  Antiochus  to  renew  the  war. 

PauluB  JEmilius  is  charged  with  the  Macedonian  war,  against  Perseus.  He  gains  a  fiunooa 
yiotory  over  that  prince  near  Pydna,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  It  waa 
not  reduced,  however,  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  till  twenty  years  after. 

The  prsetor  Anicius  subjects  Illyria  In  thirty  days. 

Popilios,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Egypt,  obliges  Antiochna  to  quit 
it,  and  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  two  brothers. 

Antiochus,  exasperated  at  what  had  happened  in  Egypt,  turns  his  rage  against  the  Jews^ 
and  sends  AppoUonius  to  Jerusalem. 

The  name  year  he  publishes  a  decree  to  oblige  all  nations  in  subjection  to  him,  to  renoonoe 
their  own  religion,  and  conform  to  his.  This  law  occasions  a  cruel  persecution  among  the  Jews. 

Anfiochus  goes  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  to  see  his  orders  put  in  execution.  The  martyrdom 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  death  of  Eleazar,  happened  at  that  time. 

Paulus  ^milius  abandons  the  cities  of  Eplrus  to  be  plundered  by  his  army,  for  having  taken 

ert  with  Fertseusi.  The  Achcans  suspected  of  having  &vored  that  prince,  are  sent  to 
>me  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  The  senate  banish  them  into  difl'erent  towns  of 
Italy,  from  whence  they  are  not  sufl'ered  to  return  home  till  seventeen  years  after.  Polyhiufl 
was  of  this  number. 

Prasiaa,  king  of  Bithynia,  goes  to  Rome.  Eumenes,  king  of  Peigamus,  ia  not  permitted  to 
enter  it 

Death  of  Mattathias.  Judaa  his  son  succeeds  him,  and  gains  many  victories  over  the 
generals  of  Antiochus. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  repulsed  before  Ely  mail,  where  he  intended  to  plunder  the  temple. 
He  marches  towardn  Judsa.  with  design  to  exterminate  the  Jews.  The  hand  of  God  atrlkea 
him  on  the  way,  and  he  dies  with  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Antiochus  Eupator,  Us  son, 
succeeds  him 

Antiochus  Eupator  marches  against  Jerusalem.  He  is  soon  after  obliged  to  return  into 
Syria,  in  order  to  expel  Philip  of  Antioch^  who  had  made  h/mself  master  of  his  capitaL 

Difference  between  Philometer.  king  of  Egypt  and  Physcon,  his  brother,  which  does  not 
terminate  till  after  the  expiration  of  five  years. 

Octavius,  ambassador  for  the  Romans  in  Syria,  is  assassinated. 

Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  flies  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  kept 
ea  ft  hoetage,  to  Syria,  when  he  ceoaea  Antioohoa  Enpator  to  be  put  to  death,  and  seiiea  tfio 
thnme 
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[    Pettth  of  Judu  Maccftbeuf. 

Demetriui  ii  acknowledged  king  of  Sjria  by  the  Romans. 

Death  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.    Attains  Thiloxneter  succeeds  hioi. 

War  between  Attains  and  Prusias. 

Alexander  Bala  pretends  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  and  in  that  qualitj  mtteapCs 
to  cause  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Syria. 

Andriscus  of  Adramyttiuni  pretends  to  be  the  son  of  Perseas,  and  undertake!  to  canie 
himself  to  be  declared  king  of  Macedonia.  He  is  conquered,  taken,  and  sent  to  Rome  by 
MetcUus  o  -1 

Demetrius  Soter  Is  killed  in  a  battle  between  him  and  Alexander  Bala.  His  death  learei 
the  latter  in  possession  of  the  empire  of  Syria. 

Macedon  is  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Troubles  in  Achaia  promoted  by  Die  us  and  Critolaus.  The  commissioners  sent  thither  bj 
the  Romans  are  insulted. 

Metellus  goes  to  Achaia,  where  he  gains  several  advantages  over  the  Achseans.  Mamniini 
tncceeds  him  ;  and,  after  a  great  battle  near  Leucopetra,  takes  Corinth,  and  entirely 
demolishes  it. 

Greece  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  the  province  of  Achaia. 


THU  tegnel  of  the  kistorv  of  the  kingt  of  Syria  i$  mvek  confuted  ;  for  vhick  rcoseis  1  tksU 
tep4trate  it  from  that  of  the  Egyptiana,  in  order  to  complete  it*  chronology. 
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Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  defeats  Alex- 
ander Bala,  and  ascends  the 
throne. 


Demetrius  marches  against 
the  Parthians.  After  some  small 
advantages,  he  is  taken  pris- 
oner. 


Antiochus,  sumamed  Theos, 
son  of  Bala,  supported  by  Try> 
phon,  makes  himielt  master  of 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

Try  phon  gets  Jonathan  into 
his  hands,  and  puts  him  to  death 
at  Ptolemais.  The  vear  fol 
lowing  he  murders  nis  pupil 
Antiochus,  and  seizes  the  king- 
dom of  Svria. 

AnUocnus  Sidetes,  the  se- 
cond son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
marries  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Demetrius  Nicator ; 
and  after  having  put  Tryphon 
to  death,  he  is  declared  king 
himself. 

Antiochns  Sidetes   besieges  inhabitants 
Johannes  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  takes  the  city  by  ca^ 
pitulation. 


Demetrius  Kica««>r  reigns  ap 
gain  in  Syria. 


Demetrius  is  killed  bv  Alex* 
ander  Zebina,  who  takes  his 
place,  and  causes  himself  to  be 
acknowledged  king  of  Syria. 

Seleucus  y.  eldest  son  of  De- 
metrius Nicator,  is  declared 
king,  and  sooil  after  killed  by 
Cleopatra.  Antiochus  Orypns 
succeeds  him. 

Cleopatra  attempts  to  poison 
Qrypns  a  id  is  poisoned  herself. 


Antiochus  marches  against 
the  Parthians,  and  gains  many 
advantages  over  them.  They 
send  back  Demetrius  the  year 
following. 


Zebina  is  defeated  by  Ory- 
pns, and  diet  aoon  after. 


Antiochna   the  Cyvicenian, 
con  of  Cleopatra  and   Antio- 


Death  of  Ptolemy 
ten    Ptolemy  Physocm  his  br»> 
ther  succeeda  him. 


Death  of  Attains,  king 
PeiigamuB.  Attains,  his 
phew,  sumamed  Fhiknneter, 
succeeds  him.  He  reigns  fiv« 
years. 

The  cruelties  of  Fliytoon  «A 
Alexandria  oblige  most  of  the 
to  quit  the  plac« 


(Attains  Philometer,  king  of 
Pergamus,  at  his  death  leaves 
his  dominions  to  the  Roman 
people.  Andronicus  scixea 
them.) 

(The  consul  Perpenna  de- 
feats Andronicus,  and  sends 
him  to  Rome.  The  kinedom 
of  Pergamus  is  reduced  the 
year  fimowing  into  a  Roman 
province  by  Manius  Aqulliua) 
Phvscon  repudiates  Cleo^ 
tia,  his  first  wife,  and  mamca 
her  daughter  of  the  same  name. 
He  is  soon  after  obliged  to  fly, 
and  the  Alexandrians  rive  the 
government  to  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  repudiated. 
Physoon  re-ascends  *he  throae 


Physoon  gives  his  danghter 
in  marriage  to  Orypna  king  of 
Syria. 


Death  of  rhyacon.  Ptol«> 
my  Lathyms  succeeds  him. 
Cleopatra,  his  mother  obUsas 
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Death  of  Grypui.  Seleucoi 
hiB  son  succeedi  him. 

Seleacus  ii  defeated  bj  Ea< 
■ebes,  and  burned  in  Mopiuea- 
tia. 

Antiochai,  brother  of  Seleu- 
cua,  and  second  ton  of  Grrpus, 
aaaumea  the  diadem.  He  ia 
preaently  after  defeated  by 
fiuaebea,  and  drowned  in  the 
Orontes. 

Philip,  hit  brother,  third  ion 
of  Grjpoi,  succeeds  him. 

Demetrius  Euchares,  fourth 
son  of  Grypus,  is  established 
king  at  Damascus,  by  the  aid 
of  Lathy  rus. 

Demetrius  having  been  ta- 
ken by  the  Parthians,  Antioch* 
us  Dionyslus,  the  fifth  son  of 
Grrpus,  is  set  upon  the  throne, 
and  killed  the  following  year. 

The  Syrians  weary  of  so  ma- 
ny changes,  choose  Tigranes, 
lung  of  Armenia,  ibr  their  king. 
He  reigns  fourteen  years  by  a 
▼iceroy. 


chus    Sldetes,  takes   arms   a-lhim  to  repudiate  Cleopatra,  hla 
gainst  Grypus.      He  has  the 'eldest  sister,  and  to  marry  &•• 


worst  in  the  beginning;  but 
two  years  after  ooiiffes  his  bro> 
ther  to  divide  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  with  him. 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  is 
defeated,  and  put  to  death. 

Antiochus  Eusebes,  the  son 
of  the  Cyzicenian,  causes  him* 
self  to  be  declared  kins.  He 
marries  Selena  the  widow  of 
Grypus. 


Eusebes,  defeated  by  Philip 
and  Demetrius,  retires  to  the 
Parthians,  who  re-establish 
blm  upon  the  throne  two  years 
after. 


Eusebes  takes  refuge  In  Cili- 
cia,  where  he  remains  con- 
cealed. 


Tigranes    recalls   Magdalus 
his  viceroy  in  Syria. 


Antiochus  Asiaticus  takes 
possession  of  Syria,  and  reigns 
four  years. 

Pompey  deprives  Antiochus 
Asiaticus  of  his  dominions,  and 
reduces  Syria  into  a  Roman 
province.  I 


lena,  his  youngest. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt, 
gives  tne  kingdom  of  Cyprus 
to  Alexander,  her  youngest 
son. 

Cleopatra  drives  Lathy  rus 
out  of  Egypt,  and  places  his 
brother  Alexander  upon  the 
throne. 

Signal  victory  of  Lathyrus 
over  Alexander  king  of  the 
Jews,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan. 

Cleopatra  forces  Lathyrus  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Ptolemais, 
and  takes  that  city  hf  rsel£ 

Cleopatra  takes  her  daugh- 
ter Selena  from  Lathyrus,  and 
makes  her  marry  Antiochua 
the  Cyxicenian. 


Alexander  kills  his  mothtr 
Cleopatra. 

Alexander  Is  expelled,  and 
dies,  soon  after.  Lathyrus  la 
recalled. 


Lathyru*  ruins  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  where  the  rebels,  whom 
he  had  before  defeated,  had 
taken  refure. 

Death  of  Lathyrus.  Alex- 
ander II.  son  of  Alexander  I. 
under  the  protection  of  Sylla, 
is  elected  king. 

Death  of  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia.  His  kingdom  and 
Cyronaica  are  reduced  into  Ro 
man  provinces  the  same  year. 

Alexander  is  driven  out  of 
Egypt  Ptolemy  Auletes,  na- 
tunl  son  of  Lathyrus,  is  set  in 
his  place. 


Egypt. 


The  Romans  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  seize  that  island.  Cato  is  charged  with 
that  commission. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  is  obliged  to  fly  from  Egypt.  Berenice,  the  eldest  of  his  daughters,  la  de- 
clared queen  in  his  stead. 

Gabinius  and  Antony  restore  Auletes  to  the  entire  possession  of  his  dominions. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  leaves  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  son  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  the  famous  Cleopatra. 

Pothinus  and  Achillas,  the  young  king^i  guardians,  deprive  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  tha 
government,  and  drive  her  out  of  Egypt 

Death  of  the  king  of  Egypt  Csuar  places  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  with  Ptolemy-  her 
youngest  brother. 

Cleopatra  poisons  her  brother  when  he  comes  of  age  to  share  the  sovereign  authority  ac- 
cording to  the  laws.    She  afterwards  declares  for  the  Roman  triumviri. 

Cleopatra  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  She  gains  the  ascendancy  of  him,  and  oarriai 
him  with  her  to  Alexandria. 

Antony  makes  himself  master  of  Armenia,  and  brings  the  king  priioner  to  Cleopatxa.  Coio* 
nation  o/  Cleopatra  and  all  her  children. 
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Egypt. 


S973 
8074 


Rnptnre  betw«n  Canr  and  Antooy.    Cloopatra  acGompaniea  the  latter,  who  re 
OeiaTie  et  Athene.  • 

Cleopetim  liee  at  the  battle  of  Actiam.    Antony  fidlowi  her,  and  thereby  ahemlane  the  n> 
torr  to  Caear 

Antony  dies  in  the  anna  of  Cleopatra. 

Caear  makes  himeelf  matter  of  Alexandria.    Cleopatia  kille  henelil    Egypt  it  redoeed  Into 
a  Roman  province. 


(Uifpadoi 


eta. 


I 


P«ntiM. 


mn 


S703 


t7M 


I.  wae  the  flnt  king  of  Cappa- 
docia.  He  reigned  jointly  with  hii  brother 
Hokmhemes. 

Artantthee  n.  aon  of  the  firrt.  He  wai  de- 
prived of  hii  dominioni  by  Peidiecai,  who  let 
Eumenes  on  the  throne. 

Ariarathet  III.  aicendf  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia  after  the  death  of  Ferdiceae  and  Eume* 


The  kingdom  of  Pontut  was  founded  by  !>»• 
rini  the  eon  of  Hyitaspee,  in  the  year  t4ML 
lArtabaxiu  wae  the  firrt  king  of  it  Uttto  li 
known  of  liii  racceeioxi,  till  the  time  of  Mith- 
'ridatee. 

Mithridatee  I.  He  it  commonly  coneidered 
as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  rontna. 

Ariober&anea.    He  reignt  96  yearL 


Mithridatee  II.    He  reigns  Uy 


Mithridatee  III.  reigns  16  yean.    Thei 
of  the  three  kings  who  succeeded  him,  include 
the  space  <^  one  hundred  yeers.    The  last  of 


Ceppedocie. 


I 


Parthian  Empire,         \ 


PenlKs. 


6814 
•016 

6840 
8843 
S876 
6876 
6881 

6016 


6614 


6010 


6616 


6017 


118 


6090 


AriarathesIV. 


ArianthesV. 


Ariarathes    YL 
Phllopator. 
Anarathes  YII. 


Ariarathes  YIII.  Mithri- 
d^tes,  king  of  Pontus,  puts  him 
to  death,  and  sets  his  son  upon 
the  throne.  Soon  after,  Aria^ 
rathes  IX.  takes  Cappadocia 
from  the  son  of  Mithridatee, 
who  is  presenUv  after  re-estab- 
lished by  his  &ther. 

SyUa  enters  Cappadocia, 
drives  the  son  of  Mithridates 
out  of  it,  and  sets  Ariobarxanes 
I.  uuon  the  tiirone. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
drives  Ariobananes  out  of 
Cappadocia,  and  reinstates  the 
eon  of  Mithridates. 


Arsaces    I.   founder 
Parthian  empire. 

Axsaces  11.  brother  to  the 
first 

Priapatius. 

Phraatesl. 


of  the  them  was  Mithridates  lY.  great 
grand-frther  of  MUhridatos  the 
Great. 


Mithridates  I. 

Fhraates  II. 

Artabanus.  After  a  very 
short  reign,  he  is  succeeded  by 
Mithridates  II.  who  reigns  40 


Mnasehiree,  and  after  him 
Sinatrocee.  These  two  princes 
reign  about  90  yeara. 


Pharaaeea^ 
dates  lY. 


eon  of  MHhzi. 


VL 


Mithridates    Y. 
Eveigetes. 

Mtthridatee 
the  Great. 

Mithridates 
oia,  and  makes  kie 
of  it 


Beginning  of  tiie 
tween    Mitluidates    and    Ike 
Romans. 

Mithridates  causes  all  the 
Romans  in  Asia  Minor  to  be 
massacred  in  one  day. 

Arehelaus,  one  of  the  g^ 
nereis  of  Mlthridetes,  seises 
Athens  end  most  of  the  cities 
of  Greece. 

Sylla  is  charged  with  the 
war  against  Mithridatee.  He  r»> 
takes  Athens  after  a  long  siege. 

Yictory  of  Sylla  over  ttie 
cenerals  of  Mithridatee  near 
CheroneaL  He  gains  a  eecemd 
battle  soon   afier   at   Oreho- 


menoe. 

Treety   of 
Mithridates  aad  Sylla, 
terminated  the  wtr. 

Mithridatee  pals  his 
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Parthimt  Empire.         \ 


PontUM. 


wni 


ByUm  obligef  Mithridatei  to 
nttora  Cajppadoeia  to  Ariobftr* 

VDM.  Tfgnam  diapomtHn 
him  of  it  a  second  time.  After 
the  war  with  Mithridatei,  Pom- 

»7    reinftatea  Ariobarzaaes. 

M  reign,  and  the  rerjr  ahoct 
one  of  urn  aoo,  oonttnuea  down 
to  about  the  year  8068. 


BMT 


8M0 


8909 
8973 


UMfanaae 


in.  who 
of  the  Good. 


Ariobananea  III.  Ho  if  put 
to  death  b7  Ceaaioa. 

AriaratheaZ. 

M.  Antony  drivet  Ariarathea 
out  of  Cappadocia,  and  aeti 
Arohelaaa  in  his  place.  On 
the  death  of  that  prince,  which 
happened  in  the  year  of  the 
worn  403SI,  Cappadocia  waa 
rednoed  to  a  Roman  prorinoe. 


Mlthiidale^  aUtai  aon  of 
Fhraatea. 

Orodea. 

Unfortanate  expedition  of 
Crasstts  i^ainat  the  Paxthiana. 


Second  war  between  Mithri' 
dates  and  the  Romana.  It 
lasted  nearly  tliree  years. 

Mitbridates  makes  an  alli- 
ance with  Sertorius. 

Beginning  of  the  third  war 
of  Mlthridates  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Luoullus  and  Cotta  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man army. 

Cotta  IS  defeated  by  sea  and 
land,  and  forced  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  Chaleedoo.  Luoul- 
lus ^oes  to  his  aid. 

Mlthridates  forms  the  siege 
of  Cy zicum.  Lucnllus  obliges 
him  to  raise  it  at  tiie  end  of  two 
rears,  and  punuea  and  beats 
him  near  the  Oianicus. 

Mithridatea  defeated  in  the 
plains  of  Cabins.  He  latifea 
toTigranes. 
Luoullus  declares  war  against 
Tigranes,  and  aoon  after  de- 
feats him,  and  takea  Tigrano- 
eerta,  the  canitai  of  Armenia. 

Lttcullus  defeats  Tigxanes 
and  Mlthridates,  who  had  Join- 
ed their  fdrcea  near  the  rivpr 
Arsanias. 

Mlthridates  recovers  all  hia 
dominions,  in  consequence  of 
the  misunderstandings  that 
take  place  in  the  Roman  army. 

Pompey  is  appointed  toinc- 
ceed  Luculltts.  He  gains  many 
advantages  orer  Mlthridates, 
and  obliges  him  to  fly. 

Tigranea  suirenders  himself 
to  Pompey. 

Pompey  makes  himself  was- 
ter of  Caina,  in  which  the  trea- 
sures of  Mlthridates  were  laid 
up. 

Death  of  MithiMates.  Phar- 
naoes  his  son,  whom  the  armr 
had  elected  king,  submits  hu 
donitntoiM  to  the 


Ventidius,  general  of  theRiV 
mans,  gains  a  victory  over  the 
Parthians,  which  retrieves  the 
honour  they  had  lost  at  the  bat 
tie  of  Cams. 


R01 


Sgroeu9B. 


Cartkagf. 


8601 


8636 

8689 
8648 


Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
year  of  the  world  8396  j  before  Christ  7D9. 


First  appaaranoe  of  Oalon. 


Oekm  ia  elected  king  of  Syxaoose.  He 
reigns  five  or  six  Tears. 

Hiero  I.    He  reigns  11  years. 

Thrasybulus.  In  a  year's  time  ha  is  expelled 
by  hia  subjects. 

The  Syraousaai  ai\)oy  their  liberty  during 
sixty  years. 


Carthage  was  founded  in  the  year  of  the 
world,  8168,  before  Christ  846. 

First  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans.  It  appears  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  carried  their  arms  into  Sicily  before  this 
treaty,  as  they  were  in  possession  of  part  of  it 
when  it  was  concluded  ;  but  what  year  they 
did  ao  is  not  known. 

The  Carthaginians  make  an  allianre  with 


arabaateB 


The  Carthaginian^  under  AmUoar,  attack 
the  Oreeka  settled  in  Sioily.    Theyara 
by  Oeloa. 
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Syraeute. 


I 


CarUMge. 


3688 

8M3 


36M 


8600 


S607 


Ml» 


S64S 


0846 

8647 

8664 

8666 

8667 
3668 

8673 

3689 

8734 
8737 
3739 

37S6 
8741 

8748 

8746 

8749 
8760 


The  Athenianfl,  aiaisted  by  the  people  of  8e- 
geita,  ondertake  the  siege  of  SyracuM  under 
their  general  Nicies.  Thej  are  obliged  to 
False  it  at  the  end  of  two  yean.  The  8y  raeu- 
saas  pursue  and  defeat  them  entirely. 

Beginning  of  Oionysius  the  Klder. 

Dionysios,  after  haTiag  deposed  the  ancient 
magistrates  of  Syracuse,  is  placed  at  the  head 
<tf  the  new  ones,  and  soon  alter  causes  himself 
to  be  declared  generalissimo. 

Revolt  of  the  Syraeusans  Ufainst  Dionysins, 
upon  account  of  the  taking  ofGela  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, it  is  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Syraeusans,  by 
one  of  the  conditions  of  which  Syracuse  is  to 
continue  in  subjection  to  Dionysius.  He  estab- 
lishes the  tyranny  in  his  own  person. 

New  troubles  at  Syracuse  against  Oionysius. 
He  finds  means  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

Dionysius  makes  great  preparations  for  a 
new  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

Massacre  of  all  the  Caiuaginians  in  Sicily, 
foUowed  by  a  declaration  orWar,  which  Dio> 
nysius  caused  to  be  sinified  to  them  by  a  her^ 
aid,  whom  he  despatched  to  Carthsge. 

Dionysius  takes  Rhegium  by  capitulation. 
The  next  year  he  breaks  the  treaty,  and  makes 
himself  master  of  it  again  by  force. 

Death  of  Dionysius  the  Elder.  His  ■ 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  succeeds  him.  By  the 
advice  of  Dion,  his  brother>i&law,  he  causes 
Plato  to  come  to  his  court 

Dion  banished  by  the  order  of  Dionysius,  re- 
tires into  Peloponnesus. 

Dionysius  makes  Arete  his  sister,  the  wife  of 
Dion,  marry  Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends. 
That  treatment  makes  Dion  resolTO  to  attack 
the  tyrant  by  open  force. 

Dion  obliges  Dionysius  to  abandon  Syracuse. 
He  sets  sail  for  Italy. 

CallippuB  causes  Dion  to  be  assassinated,  and 
makes  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  where  he 
reigns  about  thirteen  months. 

Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dionysius  the  Youi^< 
er,  drives  Callippus  out  of  Svracuse,  and  es- 
tablishes himself  in  his  place  for  two  years. 

Dionysius  reinstated. 


The  Syraousaos  call  in  Timoleon  to  their  aid 


Dionysius  is  forced  by  Timoleon  to  surren* 
der  himselC  and  retire  to  Corinth. 

Timoleon  abolishes  tyranny  at  Syracuse,  and 
throughout  Sicily,  the  liberty  of  which  he  re- 
instates. 


Agathocles  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse 


A  Roman  legion  seizes  Rhegium  by  treach- 
ery. 

Hiero  and  Artemidorus  are  made  supreme 
magistrates  by  the  Syraousan  troops. 

Hiero  is  declared  king  by  the  Syraeusans. 

Appius  Claudius  goes  to  Sicily  to  aid  the 
Mamertines  against  the  Carthaginians.  Hie- 
rO)  who  was  at  first  against  him,  comes  to  an 
accommodation  with  him,  and  makes  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans. 


The  Carthaginians  send  troops  under  Han 
nibal,  to  aid  the  people  of  Sege^  against  ^m 
Syraeusans. 


Hannibal  and  Imilocm  are  sent  to  conquer  Si 
cily .  They  open  the  campaign  wiUi  tiu  ai^« 
of  Agrigentum. 


The  war  carried  on  by  the  CarthaginiaBs  m 
Sicily  is  terminated  by  a  traatj  of  peace  with 
the  Syraeusans. 


Imilcon  goes  to  flteily  with  an  army  toeaxiy 
on  the  war  against  DionyaiiiB.  It 
or  fire  yean. 


Second  treaty  of  peace  eonoladed  between 
the  Romans  ana  Carthaginians. 

The  Carthaginians  make  a  new  attempt  to 
seize  Sicily.  They  are  defeated  by  Tfmoleoi^ 
who  was  sent  by  Uie  Corinthians  to  the  aid  ot 
the  Syraeusans. 

Hanno  a  citizen  of  Certhage,  forms  the  de> 
sign  of  making  himself  master  of  his  country. 

Embassy  of  TVre  to  Carthage,*to  demand  aid 
against  Alexander  the  Great. 

Beginning  of  the  wan  between  the  Caith^ 
ginians  and  Agathocles  in  Sicily  and  Africa. 

The  Carthaginians  send  Mago  with  a  fleet  to 
aid  the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus. 


Beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  with  the 
Romans.    It  continues  twenty-four  years. 

The  Romans  besiege  the  Carthaginians  in 
Agrigentum,  and  take  the  city  after  a  siege  of 
seven  months. 

Sea-fight  between  the  Romans  and  Carthagi- 
nians, near  the  coast  of  My  la. 

Sea-fight  near  Ecnomus  in  Sicily. 

Regulus  in  Africa.    He  is  taken  prisoMr. 
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8760 
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S7M 
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«7«7 
3776 

3784 

3786 

3787 
3788 


3780 


3700 
3703 


Hiero  Modi  the  CarthaginiaiM  aid  agaiiurt 
the  foreign  meroenazies. 


Hiero  goes  to  meet  the  eonaul  Tib.  Sempro- 
niiifl,  to  dter  him  hie  Mnricea  agtinut  the  Car^ 
tliagixUana. 


Death  of  Hiero. 
lacceedfl  him. 


Hieronymns,  his  grandson 


Xanthippua  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Regains  is  sent  to  Rome  to  propose  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  At  his  return  the  Carthai> 
ginians  put  him  to  death  with  the  most  cruel 
torments. 

Siege  of  LUybBom  bj  the  Romans. 

Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  near  the  islands 
of  JBgates,  followed  by  a  treaty,  which  puts  an 
end  to  the  first  Punic  war. 

War  of  Libya  against  the  foreign  meroena> 
ries.    It  continues  uree  years  and  four  months. 

The  Carthaginians  give  up  Sardinia  to  the 
Romans,  and  enjrage  to  pay  them  1300  talents. 

Amilcar  is  kuled  in  Spain.  Asdmbal,  his 
sonrin-law,  succeeds  him  in  the  command  of 
the  army. 

Hannibal  is  sent  into  Spain  at  the  request  d 
his  uncle  Asdrubal. 

Asdrubal's  death.  Hannibal  is  made  general 
of  the  army  in  his  stead. 

Siege  of  Sagnntum. 

Beginning  of  the  second  Funic  war,  which 
continues  seventeen  years. 

Hannibal  enters  Italy,  and  gains  the  battlea 
of  Ticinus  and  Trebia. 

Battle  of  Thrasymenus. 

Hannibal  deceives  Fablns  at  the  strait  of 
Cassilinum. 

Cn.  Scipio  defeats  the  Carthaginians  ia 
Spain. 

Battle  of  Cannss.  Hanxdbal  retires  to  Capua 
after  this  battle. 


Hieronvmus  abandons  the  party  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Hanni- 
bal He  is  assassinated  soon  after.  His  death 
is  followed  with  great  troubles  to  Syracuse. 


Marcellus  takes  Syracuse,  after  a  siege  of 
three  years. 


Asdrubal  is  defeated  in  Spain  by  the  two 
Scipios. 


Carthage. 


8703 

3704 
3706 
3700 
3803 
3803 
3804 

8810 

3813 
3816 
3830 


The  two  Scipios  are  killed  in  Spain. 

The  Romans  besiege  Capua. 

Hannibal  advances  to  Rome,  and  besieges  it    The  Romans  soon  after  take  Capua. 

Asdrubal  enters  Italy.  He  is  defeated  by  the  consul  Livius,  whom  the  other  consul,  Nero^ 
had  joined. 

Scipio  makes  himself  master  of  all  Spain.  He  is  made  consul  the  year  following,  and  goes 
to  Africa. 

Hannibal  is  recalled  to  the  aid  of  his  country. 

Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  Africa,  followed  by  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans gain  a  complete  victory. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  second 
Punic  war. 

Fifty  years  elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic 
wars. 

Hannibal  Ls  made  pnetor  of  Carthage,  and  reforms  the  courts  of  Justice  and  the  finances. 
After  having  exercised  that  office  two  years,  he  retires  to  king  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  whom 
he  advises  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy. 

Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  at  Ephesus. 

Hannibal  takes  refuge  in  the  island  of  Crete,  to  avoid  being  delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 
Hannibal  abandons  the  island  of  Crete,  to  take  refbge  with  Pniaias^  king  of  Bithjnia. 
Death  of  Hannibal 
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Tha  Bmbum  Mud  eommimiaaen  into  Aliioa,  to  ■4jQdga  the  diflerftncM  which  had  aclMB 
between  the  Certhaginfam  and  Meitniwi 

taeoad  eabeiej  tent  bj  the  RonMoia  into  A£tio«,  to  make  imw  inqniiiBa  into  the  diAraacci 
arirting  batwaan  the  Carthagtniani  and  Maeinina. 

Beginning  of  the  third  Pnnio  war.    It  oontinaae  a  little  more  than  four  jean. 

Carthage  ie  baaleged  bj  the  BMMni. 

Scipto  the  Yonnger  ia  nada  oonanl,  and  reoeirea  tlMOoauaandof  thaamxbe&waCarthega. 

SoipAe  takea  and  aatiialy  danwJiihaa  Carthage. 
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